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LL the arts of Cromwel's policy had been ſo often practiſed, that 
they began to loſe their effect; and his power, inſtead of being con- 
firmed by time and ſucceſs, ſeemed every day to become more uncertain 
and precarious, His friends the moſt cloſely connected with him, and 
his counſellors the moſt truſted, were entering into-cabals againſt his auto- 
rity ; and, with all his penetration into the characters of men, he could not 
ſind any miniſters on whom he could rely. Men of probity and honour, 
ne knew, would not ſubmit to be the inſtruments of an uſurpation, violent 
and illegal: Thoſe, who were free from the reſtraint- of principle, might 
betray, from intereſt, that cauſe, in which, from no better motives, they 
had inliſted themſelves. Even thoſe on whom he conferred any favour, 
never deemed the yecompence an equivalent for the ſacrifices, which they 
made to obtain it: Whoever was refuſed any demand, juſtified his anger 
by the ſpecious colours of confeience and of duty. Such difficult ĩes ſure 
rounded the protector, that his dying at ſo critical a time, is eſteemed by 


many the moſt fortunate circumſtance that ever attended him; aud it wag 
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thought, that all his courage and dexterity could not much . have 
extended his uſurped adminiſtration. 


Bur when that potent hand was removed, which conducted the govern- 
ment, every one expected a ſudden diſſolution of the unwieldy and ill. joint- 
ed fabric. Richard, a young man of no experience, educated in the coun- 
try, accuſtomed to a retired life, unacquainted with the officers, and un- 
known to them, recommended by no military exploits, endeared by no fa- 
miliarities, could not long, it was thought, maintain that authority, which 
his fat her had acquired by ſo many valorous atchievements, and ſuch fignal 
ſucceſſes. And when it was obſerved, that he poſſeſſed only the virtues of 
private life, which in his ſituation were ſo many vices ; that indolence, in- 
capacity, irreſolution attended his facility and good nature; the various 
hopes of men were excited by the expectation of ſome great event or revo- 

1 lution. For ſome time, however, the public was diſappoint- 
1 ac- cd in this opinion. The council recognized the ſucceſſion of 
knowledged Richard: Fleetwood, in whoſe favour, it was ſuppoſed, 

wo Cromwel had formerly made a will, renounced all claim or 
pretenſion to the proteRorſhip : Henry, Richard's brother, who governed 
Ireland with popularity, enſured him the obedience of that kingdom : 
Monk, whoſe authority was well eſtabliſhed in Scotland, being much at- 
tached to the family of Cromwel, immediately proclaimed the new protec- 
tor: The army, every where, the fleet, acknowledged his title: Above 
ninety addreſſes, from the counties and moſt conſiderable corporations, con- 
gratulated him on His acceſſion, in all the terms of dutiful allegiance : Fo- 


reign miniſters were forward in paying him the uſual compliments: And 


Richard, whoſe moderate, unambitious character, never would have led 
him to contend for empire, was tempted to accept of ſo rich an inheri- 
tance, which ſeemed to be tendered to him by the conſent of all mankind. 


Ir was found neceſſary to call a parliament, in order to ſur- 
2 niſh ſupplies, both for the ordinary adminiſtration, and for ful. 
filling thoſe engagements with foreign princes, particularly Swe- 
den, into which the late protector had entered. In hopes of obtaining 
greater influence in elections, the ancient right was reſtored to all the ſmall 
1659. boroughs ; and the counties were allowed no more than their u- 
ſual members. 'The houſe of peers, or the other houſe conſiſted of 

the ſame perſons that had been appointed by Oliver, 


Art the commons, at firſt, ſigned, without heſitation, an en- 


7th Jan. gagement-not to alter the preſent government. They next pro- 

ceeded to examine the humblpetition and advice; and after great 
oppoſition and many vehement debates, it was, at length, with much dit- 
ficulty, carried by the court party to confirm it. An acknowledgement 
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too of the authority of the other houſe was extorted from them; though 
it was reſolved not to treat this houſe of peers with any greater reſpect 
than they ſhould return te the commons. A declaration was alſo made, 
that the eſtabliſhment of the other houſe ſhould no wiſe prejudice the right 
of ſuch of the ancient peers as had, from the beginning of the war, adhe- 
red to the parliament. But in all theſe proceedings, the oppoſition among 
the commons was ſo conſiderable, and the debates were ſo much prolonged; 
that all buſineſs was retarded, and great alarm given to the partizans 


of the young protector. 


Bur there was another quarter ſrom which greater dangers were juſt 


ly apprehended. The moſt conſiderable officers of the army, and {even 


Fleetwood, brother in-law to the protector, were entering into cabals a- 


* gainſt him. No character in human ſociety is more dangerous than that 


of the fanatic ; becauſe, if attended with weak judgment, he is expoſed to 
the ſuggeſtions of others ; if ſupported by more diſcernment, he is entire- 
ly governed by his own illuſions, which ſanctify his moſt ſelfiſh views and 
paſſions. Fleetwood was of the former ſpecies; and as he was extremely 
addicted to a republic, and even to the fifth monarchy or dominion of the 
ſaints, it was eaſy for thoſe who had infinuated themſelves into his confi- 
dence, to inſtil diſguſis againſt the dignity of protector. The whole re. 


2 publican party in the army, which was ſtill conſiderable, Fitz, Maſon, Moſs, 


Farley, united themſelves to that general. The officers too of the ſame 
party, whom Cromwel had diſcarded, Overton, Ludlow, Rich, Okey, A- 
lured, began to appear, and to recover that authority, which had been only 
for a time ſuſpended; A. party likewiſe, who found themſelves eclipſed 
in Ricbard's favour, Sydenham, Kelſey, Berry, Haines, joined the cabal 
of the others, Even Deſborow, the protector's uncle, lent his authority 
to that faction. But, above all, the intrigues of Lambert, who was now 
rouzed from his retreat, inflamed all thoſe dangerous humours, and threat- 
enced the nation with ſome great convulſion. The diſcontent- 

ed officers eſtabliſhed their meetings in Fleetwood's apart- a 7 
ments ; and becauſe he dwelt in Wallingford-houſe the par- Walling- 
ty received a denomination from that place. * 


Rienaxn, who poſſeſſed neither reſolution nor penetration, was prevail - 
ed on to give an unguarded conſent for calling a general council of officers, 
who might make him propoſals, as they pretended, for the good of the 
army. No ſooner were they affembled than they voted a remoriitrance. 
They there lamented, that the good old cause, as they termed it. that is, the 
= for which they had engaged againſt the late king, wus entirely neg- 

ed; and they propoſed as a _ remedy, that the wle military power 
ſhould be entruſted to ſome perſon, in whom they mip”at all confide. The 
city militia, influenced by two aldermen, Tichburv. and Ireton, expreſſed 
the ſame reſolution of adhering to the good old chu, | 
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Tux protector was juſtly alarmed at thoſe movements among the officers,  . 


The perſons, in whom he chiefly confided, were, all of them, excepting 
Broghil, men of civil characters and profeſſions ; Fiennes, 'Thurloe, Whit- 
locke, Wolſeley ; who could only aſſiſt him with their advice and opinion, 
He poſſeſſed none of thoſe arts, which were proper to gain an enthuſiaſlic 
army. Murmurs being thrown out againſt ſome promotions, which he 
had made, Would you have had me, ſaid he, prefer none but the godly ? Here is 
Dick Ingoldſby, continued he, who can neither pray nor preach ; yet will I 
truft him before ye all *, This imprudence gave great offence to the pretend- 
ed ſaints. The other qualities of the protector were correſpondent to theſe 
ſentiments : He was of a gentle, humane, and generous diſpoſition. Some 
of his party offering to put an end to thoſe intrigues by the death of Lam- 
bert, he declared, that he would not purchaſe power or dominion by ſuch 
ſanguinary meaſures. . 

Tus parliament was no leſs alarmed at the military cabals. They voted 
that there ſhould be no-meeting or general council of officers, except with 
the protector's conſent, or by his orders. This vote brought affairs imme- 
diately to a rupture. The officers haſtened to Richard, and demanded of 
him the diſſolution of the parliament. Deſborow, a man of a clowniſh and 
brutal nature, threatened him, if he ſhould refuſe compliance. The pro- 

tector wanted the reſolution to deny, and poſſeſſed little abili- 


1659. ty to reſiſt. The parliament was diſſolved ; and by the ſame 
224d April, 


Richard de. àct, the protector was, by every one, conſidered as effectual- 


polcd. ly dethroned. Soon aſter, he ſigned his demiſſion in form. | 


Huxxy, the deputy of Ireland, was endowed with the ſame moderate 
diſpoſition as Richard ; but as he poſſeſſed more vigour and capacity, it 
was apprehended, that he might make reſiſtance. His popularity in Ire- 
land was great; and even his perfonal authority, notwithſtanding his youth, 
was conſiderable. Had bis ambition been very eager, he had, no doubt, 
been able to create diſturbance : - But being threatened by Sir Hardneſs 
Waller, colonel John Jones, and other officers, he very quictly reſigned his 
command, and retired to England. He had once entertained thoughts, 


which he had not reſolution to execute, of proclaiming the king in Dub- 


lin ©, 


Tavus fell ſuddenly, and from an enormous height, but, by a rare for- 


tune, without any hurt or injury, the family of the Crop wels. Richard 
continued to poſſeſs an eſtate, which was moderate, and burthened too with 
a large debe, which he had contracted for the interment of his father. 
After the reſtoration, though be remained unmoleſted, he thought proper 
to travel for ſome. years; and at Pezenas in Languedoc be was introduced, 
under a borrowed names to the prince of Conti. That prince, talking of 


. cle t Caitc's ColleAions, vol. i. p. 243. 
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Engliſh affairs, broke out into admiration of Cromwel's courage and capa- 
city. But as for that poor pitifal fellow, Richard,” ſaid he, © what has 
become of him? How could he be ſuch a blockhead as to-reap no great · 
« er benefit from all his father's crimes and ſucceſſes?” Richard extended 
his peaceful and quiet life to an extreme oh age, and died not till the lat · 
ter end of queen Anne's reign. His ſocial virtues, more valuable than the 


greateſt capacity, met with a recompence, more precious than noiſy fame, 
and more ſuitable, contentment and rranquillity. 


Tax council of officers, now poſſeſſed of ſupreme authority, deliberat · 
ed what form of government they ſhould eſtabliſh. Many of them ſeemed 
inclined to exerciſe the power of the ſword in the moſt open manner ; but 
as it was apprehended, that the people would with great difficulty be in- 
duced to pay taxes, levied by arbitrary will and pleaſure; it was agreed to 
preſerve the ſhadow of civil adminiſtration, and to revive the long parlia- 
ment, which had been expelled by Cromwel. That aſſembly could not be 
diſſolved, it was aſſerted, but by their own conſent ; and violence had inter- 
rupted, but was not able to deſtroy, their right to government. The of- 
ſicers alſo expected That, as theſe members had ſufficiently felt their own 
weakneſs, they would be contented to act in ſubordination to the military 
eommanders, and would theuceforth allow all the authority to remain, 
where the power was ſo viſibly veſted. 


Tur officers applied to Lenthal, the ſpeaker, and propoſed to him, that” 
the parliament ſhould reſume their ſeats, Lenthal was of a low, timid ſpi- 
rit ; and being uncertain what iſſue might attend theſe me aſures, was de- 
ſirous of evading the propoſal. He replied, that he could by no means com- 
ply with the deſire of the officers; being engaged in a buſineſs of far 
greater importance to himſelf which he could not omit on any ac- 
count, becauſe it concerned the falyation of his owa foul. The officers 
preſſed him to tell what it might be. He was preparing, he ſaid, to par- 
ticipate of the Lord's ſupper, which he reſolved to take next Sabbath. 
They inſiſted, that mercy was preferable to ſacrifice, and that he could not 
better. prepare himſelf for that great duty, than by contributing to the pub- 
lic ſervice. All their rempnſtrances had no effect. However, on the ap- 
pointed day, the ſpeaker, = informed, that a quorum of the houſe was 
likely to meet, thought proper notwithſtanding the ſalvation of his foul, as 
Ludlow obſerves, to join them; and the houſe immediately proceeded upon 
buſineſs, The ſecluded members attempted, but in vain, to reſume their 
ſeats among them. : 


Tus numbers of this parliament. were ſmall, little exceed - 


ing ſeventy members: Their authority in the nation, ever ſince f 1659. ö 
they had been purged by the army, was extremely diminiſhed ; — N 


and after their expulſion, had been totally annihilated: But be- Barat,” $6 
. CU 


ing all of them men of violent ambition; ſome of them men of 
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experience and capacity; they were reſolved, fince they enjoyed the title 
of the ſupreme authority, and obſerved that ſome appearance of a parlia. 
ment was requiſite for the purpoſes of the army, not to act a ſubordinate 
part to thoſe who acknowledged themſelves their ſervants. They choſe a 
council, in which they took care that the officers of Wallingtord-houſe 
ſhould not be the majority: They appointed Fleetwood lieutenant - gene- 
ral, but inſerted in his commiſſion, that it ſhould only continue during the 


pleaſure of the houſe : They choſe ſeven perſons, who ſhould nominate to 


ſuch commands as became vacant : And they voted, that all commiſſions 
ſhould be received from the ſpeaker, and he aſſigned by him in the name of 
the houſe. Theſe precautions, the tendency of which was viſible, gave 
great diſguſt to the general efficers ; and their diſcontent would immedi. 
ately have broken out into ſome reſolution, fatal to the parliament, had it 
not been checked by the opprekanſiogs of danger from the common ene- 
my. 

Tus bulk of the nation conſiſted of royaliſts and preſbyterians ; and to 
both theſe parties the dominion of the pretended parliament had ever been 
to the laſt degree odious. When that aſſembly was expelled by Cromwel, 
pontempt had ſucceeded to hatred ; and no reſerve had been uſed in expreſ- 
ſing the utmoſt deriſion againſt the impotent ambition of theſe uſurpers, 
Seeing them reinſtated in authority, all orders of men felt the higheſt in- 
dignation ; together with apprehenſions, leſt ſuch tyrannical rulers ſhould 
exert their power by taking yengeance upon their enemies, who had ſo 


openly inſulted them. A ſecret reconciliation, therefore, was made be- 


tween the rival parties; and it was agreed, that, burying former enmitics 
in oblivion, all efforts ſhould be uſed for the overthrowvof the rump; {© 
they called the parliament, in alluſion to that part of the aifimal body. The 


preſbyterians, ſenſible from experience, that their paſſion for liberty, how- 


ever laudable, had carried them into unwarrantable exceſſes, were willing to 
lay aſide ancient jealouſies, and, at all hazards, to reſtore the royal family. 
The nobility, the gentry bent their paſſionate endeavours to the ſame en- 
terprize, by which alone they could be redeemed from flavery. And no 
man was ſo remote from party, ſo indiffcrent to public good, as not to feel 
the moſt ardent wiſhes for the diffolution of that tyranny, which, whether 
the civil or the military part of it were conſidered, appeared equally oppreſ- 
five and ruinous to the nation. | 


MoxpauxT, who had ſo narrowly eſcaped on his trial, be- 


17659. fore the high · court of juſtice, ſeemed rather animated than 
op daunted with paſt danger ; and having, by his reſolute be- 
2Jiſts. haviour, obtained the higheſt confidence of the royal party, he 


was now become the centre of all their conſpiracies. In many counties, 4 
reſolution was taken to riſe in arms. Lord Willoughby of Parham and 
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Sir Horatio Townſhend undertook to ſecure Lynne : General Maſſey en- 
gaged.to ſeize Gloceſter : Lord Newport, Littleton, and other gentlemen 
couſpired to take poſſeſſion of Shrewſbury ; Sir George Booth of Cheſter ; 


Sir Thomas Middleton of North-Wales ; Arundel, Pollar, Granville, Tre- 


lawney, of Flymouth and Exeter. A day was appointed for the execution 
of all theſe enterprizes. And the king, attended by the duke of York, 
had ſecretly arrived at Calais, with a reſolution of putting himſelf at the 
head of his loyal ſubjects. The French court had promiſed to ſupply him 
with a ſmall body of forces, in order to countenance the . of the 
Engliſh. 


Tuis combination was diſconcerted by the infidelity of Sir. Richard 
Willis. That traitor continued with the parliament the ſame correſpon- 
dence which he had begun with Cromwel. He had engaged to reveal all 
conſpiracies, ſo far as to deſtroy their effect; but reſerved to himſelf, if he 
pleaſed, the power of concealing the conſpirators. He took care never to 
name any of the old, genuine cavaliers, who had zealouſly adhered, and 
were reſolved ſtill to adhere, to the royal cauſe in every fortune. Theſe 
men he eſteemed ; theſe he even loved. He betrayed only the new con- 
verts among the preſbyterians, or ſuch lukewarm royaliſts, as, diſcouraged 
with their diſappointments, were reſolved to expoſe themſelves to no more 
hazards. A lively proof how impoſlible it is, even for the moſt corrupted 
minds, to diveſt themſelves of all regard to morality and ſocial duty ! 


Mayy of the conſpirators in the different counties were 1659. 
thrown into priſon : Others, aſtoniſhed at ſuch ſymptoms of July. 
ſecret treachery, left their houſes, or remained quiet. The moſt 
tempeſtuous weather prevailed during the whole time appointed for the 
rendezvouſes ; infamuch that ſome found it impoſlible to join their friends, 
and others were diſmayed with fear and ſuperſtition at an incident ſo unuſu- 
al during the ſummer ſeaſon, Of all the projects, the only ove which took 
effect, was that of Sir George Booth for the ſcizing of Cheſter. The 
earl of Derby, lord Herbert of C herbury, Mr. Lee, colonel Morgan, en- 


tered into this enterprize. Sir William Middleton joined Booth with ſome 


troops from North Wales ; and the malcontents were powerful enough to 


lubdue all in that neighbourhood who ventured to oppoſe them. In their 


declaration they made no mention of the king: They only demanded a free 
and full parliament, 


Taz parliament was juſtly alarmed, How combuſtible the materials, 
they well knew; and the fire was now fallen among them. Booth was of a 


family eminently preſbyterian ; and bis conjunction with the royaliſts they 


regarded as a dangerous en They had many officers whole fidelity 
they could more depend on than that of Lambert : But there was no one 
in whoſe vigilance and capacity they repoſed ſuch confidence. They coma 
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miſſioned him to ſuppreſs the rebels. He made incredible haſte, Booth 
imprudently ventured himſelf out of the walls of Chelter, and expoſed, in 
the open field, his raw troops againſt theſe hardy vererans. He was ſoon 
routed and taken priſoner. His whole army was diſperſed, 

1659. And the parliament had no farther occupation than to fill all 
Suppreſſed. the jails with their open or ſecret enemies. Deſigns were even 
entertained of tranſporting the loyal families to Barbadoes, 


Jamaica, and the other colonies ; leſt they ſhould propagate in England 


children of the ſame malignant affections with themſelves. 


Tu is ſucceſs haſtened the ruin of the parliament. Lambert, at the head 


of a body of troops, was no leſs dangerous to them than Booth. A thou- 
ſand pounds, which the ſent him to buy a jewel, were, employed by him 
in liberalities to his officers. At his inſtigation they drew up a petition, 
and tranſmitted it to Fleetwood, a weak man, and an honeſt, if ſincerity in 
folly deſerve that honourable name. The import of this petition was, that 
Fleetwood ſhould be made commander in chief, Lambert major-general, 
Deſborow lieutenant-general of the horſe, Monk major-general of the foot. 
To which a demand was added, that no officer ſhould be diſmiſſed from his 
command but by a cburt-martial, 


Tus parliament, alarmed at the danger, immediately caſhiered Lambert, 
Deſborow, Berry, Clarke, Barrow, Kelſey, Cobbet. Sir Arthur Hazel- 
rig propoſed the impeachment of Lambert for high treaſon. Fleetwood's 
commiſſion was vacated, and the command of the army was veſted in ſeven: 
perſons, of whom that general was one. The parliament voted, that they 
would have no more general officers. And they declared it high treaſon 
to levy any money withqut conſent of parliament. 


Bur theſe votes were feeble weapons in oppoſition to the ſwords of the 
ſoldiery. Lambert drew ſome troops together, in order to decide the con- 
troverſy, Okey, who was leading his regiment to the aſſiſtance of the par- 
liament, was deſerted by them. Morley and Moſs brought their regiments 
into Palace-yard, reſolute to oppoſe the violence of Lambert. But that 

; artful general knew an eaſy way of diſappointing them. He 
13th ON. placed his ſoldiers in the ſtreets which lead to Weſtminſter- 
— hall. When the ſpeaker came in his coach, he ordered the 

horſes to be tui ned and very civilly, conducted him home. The 

other members were in like manner intercepted. And the two regiments 

in Palace-yard, obſerving that they were expoſed to derifion, peaceably re- 

tired to their quarters. A little before this bold enterprize, a ſolemn faſt 

had been kept by the army; and it is remarked, that this ceremony was 
the uſual prelude to every fignal violence which they committed. 


Tas officers found themſelves again inveſted with ſupreme authority, of 
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which they intended for ever to retain the ſubſtance, however they might 
beſtow on others the empty ſhadow or appearance. They elec- 

ted a committee of twenty-three perſons, of whom ſeven were of- 1659 
ficers. Thele they pretended to inveſt with-ſovereign authort- 2 Oar. 
ty; and they called them a'committee of ſafety. They ſpoke e- or Wha 
rery where of ſummoning a parliament choſen by the people; 

but they really took ſome ſteps towards aſſembling a military-parliament, 
compoſed of officers elected from every regiment in the ſervice u. Through- 
out the three kingdoms there prevailed nothing but the melancholy fears, 


to the nobility and gentry, of a bloody maſſacre and extermination ; to 


the reſt of the people, of perpetual ſervitude, beneath thoſe ſanctified rob- 


bers, whoſe union and whoſe diviſions would be equally deſtructive, and 
who, under pretence of ſuperior illuminatious, would ſoon extirpate, if poſ- 
ible, all private morality, as they had already done all public law and juſ- 


tice, from the Britiſh dominions. s , 


Dvaixs the time that England continued in this diſtracted condition, 
the other kingdoms of Europe were haſtening towards a com- 
poſure of theſe differences by which they had ſo long been 
agitated, The parliament, while it preſerved authority, hin- 
{tea of following the imprudent politics of Cromwel, and lending aſſiſt- 
ance to the conquering Swede, embraced the maxims of the Dutch com- 
monwealth, and reſolved, in conjunction with that ſtate, ro mediate by 
force an accommodation between the northern crowns. Montague was 
ſent with a ſquadron to the Baltic, and carried with him as ambaſſador 
Algernon Sidaey, the celebrated republican. Sidney found the Swediſh 
monarch employed in the ſiege of Copenhagen, the capital of his enemy ; 
and was highly pleaſed, that, with a Roman arrogance, he could check 
the progreſs of royal victories, and diſplay in ſo ſigual a manner the 
ſuperiority of freedom above tyranny. ' With the higheſt indignation, 
the ambitious prince was obliged to ſubmit to the imperious mediation of 
the two commonwealths. It is cruel,” ſaid he, ( that laws ſhould be 
* preſcribed me by parricides and pedlars.” But his whole army was 
encloſed in an ifland, and might be {tarved by the combined ſquadrons of 
England and Holland. He was obliged therefore to quit his prey, 
when he had ſo nearly gotten poſſeſſion of it; and having agreed to a 


pacification with Denmark, he retired into his own country, where he ſoon 
after died. 


Fo e'pn 
affairs. 


* 9 * 
Tur wars between France and Spain were alſo concluded by the treaty 
of the Pyrences, Theſe animoſities bad long been carried ou between 
the rival flates, even while governed by a ſiſter and brother, who cor- 


dially loved and eſteemed cach other. But politics, which had fo long 
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prevailed over theſe friendly affections, now at laſt yielded to their in- 
fluence ; and never was the triumph more full and complete. The Spaniſh 
Low Countries, if not every part of that monarchy, lay almoſt entirely at 
the mercy of its enemy. Broken armies, diſordered finances, flow and ir- 
reſolute counſels ; by theſe reſources alone were the diſperſed provinces of 
Spain defended againſt the vigorous power of France. But the queen re- 
gent, anxious for the fate of her brother, employed her authority with 
the cardinal to ſtop the progreſs of the French conqueſts, and put an end 
to a quarrel, which, being commenced by ambition, and attended with 
victory, was at laſt concluded with moderation. The young monarch of 
France, though.aſpiring and warlike in his charaRer, was at this time en- 
tirely occupied in the pleaſures of love and gallantry, and had paſſively 
reſigned the reins of empire into the hands of his politic miniſter. And 
he remained an unconcerned ſpectator; while an opportunity for conqueſt 
was parted with, which he never was able, during the whole courſe of his 
active reign, ſully to retrieve, 

Tas miniſters of the two crowns, Mazarine and don Louis de Haro, 
met at the foot of the Pyrenees, in the iſle of Pheaſants, a place wbich 
was ſuppoſed to belong to neither kingdom. The negociation being 
brought to an iſſue by frequent conferences between the miniſters, the 
monarchs them ſelves agreed to a congreſs ; and theſe two ſplendid courts 


appeared in their full luſtre amidſt thoſe ſavage mountains. Philip brought 
his daughter, Mary Thereſe, along with him; and giving her in marriage 


to his nephew, Louis, endeavoured to cement by this new tye the incom- 
patible intereſts of the two monarchies. The French king made a ſolemn 
renunciation of every ſucceſſion, which might accrue to him in right of 
his conſort ; a vain formality, too weak to reftrain the ungoverned ambi- 
tion of princes, Mo 

Tus affairs of England were in ſo great diforder, that it was not poſſible 
to comprehend that kingdom in the treaty, or adjuſt meaſures with a 
power, which was in ſuch inceſſant fluctuation. The king, redufed to 
deſpair by the failure of all enterprizes for his reſtoration, was reſolved to 
try the weak reſource of foreign ſuccours ; and he went to the Pyrenees, 
at the time when the two miniſters were in the midſt of their neggciations. 
Don Louis received him with that generous civility, peculiar to his na- 
tion ; and expreſſed great inclination, had the low condition of Spain al- 
lowed him, to give aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed monarch, The cautious 
Mazarine, pleading the alliance of France with the Engliſh commou- 
wealth, refuſed even to ſee him; and though the king offered to marry 
the cardinal's niece “, he could, for the preſent, obtain nothing but 
empty profeſſions of reſpe& and proteſtations of ſeryices. The condition 
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of that monarch, to all the world, ſeemed totally deſperate. His friends 
had been baffled in every attempt for his ſervice : The ſcaffold had often 
ſtreamed with the blood of the more active royaliſts: The ſpirits of many 
were broken with tedious impriſonments: The eſtates of all were burthened 
by the fines and confiſcations, which had been levied upon them : No-one 
durſt openly avow himſelf of that party: And ſo ſmall did their number 
ſeem to a ſuperficial view; that, even ſhould the nation recover its liberty, 
which was deemed no wiſe probable, it was judged uncertain what form 
of government it would embrace. But amidſt all theſe gloomy proſpects, 
fortune, by a ſurprizing revolution, was now paving the way for the king 
to mount, in peace and triumph, the throne of his anceſtors. It was by 
the prudence and loyalty of General Monk, that this bappy change was 
at laſt accompliſhed. 


GzoxGE Moxx, to whom the fate was reſerved of re- 
eſtabliſhing monarchy, and finiſhing the bloody diſſentions e 
of the three kingdoms, was the ſecond ſon of a family in De- 
roaſhire, ancient and honourable, but lately from too great hoſpitality and 
expence, ſomewhat fallen to decay. He betook himſelf, in early youth, 
to the profeſſion of arms; and was engaged in the unfortunate expeditions 
to Cadiz and the iſle of Rhe. After England had concluded peace with 
all her neighbours, he ſought military experience in the Low Countries, the 
great ſchool of war to all European nations; and he roſe to the command 
of a company under Lord Goring. This company conſiſted of 200 men, 
of whom a hundred were volunteers, often men of family and fortune, 
ſometimes noblemen, who lived upon their own income in a ſplendid man- 
ner. Such a military turn at that time prevailed among the Engliſh ! 


Wars the ſound of war was firſt heard in this iſland, Monk returned 
to England, partly deſirous of promotion in his- native country, partly 
diſguſted with ſome ill uſage from the States, of which he found reaſon 
to complain, Upon the Scottiſh pacification, he was employed by the 
earl of Leiceſter againſt the Iriſh rebels ; and having obtained a regiment, 
was ſoon taken notice of, for his military ſkill, and for his calm and deli- 
berate valour. Without oſtentation, expence, or careſſes, merely by his 
humane and equal temper, he gained-the good will of the ſoldiery ; who 
with a mixture of familiarity and affection, uſually called him honeft George 
Monk; an honourable appellation, which they ſtill continued to him, 
even during his greateſt elevation. He was remarkable for his modera- 


tion in party ; and while all around him were inflamed into rage againſt 


the oppolite faction, he fell under ſuſpicion from the candour and tranquil- 
lity of his bebaviour. When the Iriſh army was called over into England, 
ſurmiſes of this kind had been ſo far credited, that he bad even been ſuf. 
pended from by command, and ordered to Oxford that he might anſwer 
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the charge laid againſt him. His eſtabliſhed character for truth and ſin- 


cerity here ſtood him in great ſtead ; and upon his earneſt proteſtations 
and declarations, he was ſoon reſtored to his regiment, which he joined at 
the fiege of Nantwich. The day after his arrival, Fairfax attacked and 
defeated the royaliſts, commanded by Biron ; and took colonel Monk 
priſoner. He was ſent to the Tower, where he endured above two years, 


all the rigors of poverty and confinement. The king, however, way ſo 


mindful as to ſend him, notwithſtanding bis own difficulties, a preſent 
of 100 guineas ; but it was not till after the royaliſts were totally ſub- 


dued, that he recovered his liberty. Monk, howerer diſtreſſed, had al- 


ways refuſed the molt i inviting offers from the parhament : But Cromwel, 
ſenſible of his merit, having ſolicited him to engage in the wars againſt 
the Iriſh, who were conſidered as rebels both by king and parliament ; 

he was not unwilling to repair his broken fortunes by accepting a com- 
mand, which, he flattered himſelf, was reconcilable to the ſtricteſt principles 
of honour. Having once engaged with the parliament, he was obliged 
to obey orders; and found himſelf neceſſitated to fight, both againſt the 
marqueſs of Ormond in Ireland, and againſt the king himſelf in Scotland. 
Upon the reduction of the latter kingdom, Monk was left with the ſu- 
preme command] and by the equality and juſtice of his adminiſtration he 
was able to give contentment.to that reſtleſs people, now reduced to ſub- 
jection by a nation whom they hated. No leſs acceptable was his autho- 
rity to the officers and ſoldiers; and foreſecing, that the good-will of the 
army under his command might ſome time be of great ſervice to him, he 
had, with much care and ſucceſs, cultivated their friendſhip. 


Tus connexions, which he had formed with Cromwel, his bene factor, 
preſerved him faithful to Richard, who had been enjoined by his father to 
follow in every thing the directions of general Monk. When the long 
parliament was reſtored, Monk, who was not prepared for oppoſit ion, ac- 
kuowledged, their authority, and was continued in his command, from 

which it would not have been ſafe to attempt diſlodg ing him. 
8 After the army had expelled the parliament, he proteſted a- 
e'ares ſor gainſt the violence, and reſolved, as he pretended, to vindicate 
. use their invaded privileges. Deeper deſigns, either in the king's 
favour or his own, were, from the beginning ſuſpected to be 


the motive of his actions. 


A BHWar sur had long ſubſiſted between him and Lambert; and every 
body ſaw the reaſon why he oppoſed tbe elevation of that ambitious gen- 
eral, by whoſe ſucceſs his own authority, he knew, would ſoon be ſubver- 
ted. But little friendſhip had ever ſubſiſted between him and the par- 
liamentary leaders; and it ſeemed no wiſe probable, that he intended to 
employ his induſtry, and ſpend his blood for the advancement of one enewy 
above another. How early he entertained deſigns for the king's reſtors 
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tion, we know not with certainty : It is likely, that, as ſoon as Richard 
was depoſed, he foreſaw, that, without ſuch an expedient, it would be 
impoſſible ever to bring the nation to a regular ſettlement, His elder 
and younger brothers were devoted to the royal cauſe: The Granviffes, 
his near relations, and all the reſt of his kindred, were in the ſame interefts : 
He himſelf was intoxicated with no fumes of enthuſiaſm, and bad maititain- 
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teſtations 
Joined at 
cked and 
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wo Years, e no connexions with any of the fanatical tribe. His early engagements 
er, way ſo had been with the king, and he had left that ſervice without 1 receiving any 
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diſguſt from the royal family. Since he had inlifled himſelf with the op- 
polite party, he had been guilty of no violence or rigor, which might ren» 
der him obnoxious. His return, therefore, to loyalty was eaſy and open ; 
and nothing could be ſuppoſed to counterbalance his natural propenſity 
to that meaſure, except the views of his own elevation, and the proſpect 
of uſurping the ſame grandeur and authority, which had been aſſumed by 
Cromwel. But from ſuch exorbitant, if not impoſſible projets, the natu- 
ral tranquillity and moderation of his temper, the calmneſs and folidity of 
his genius, not to mention his age, now upon the decline, ſeem to have 
ſet him at a diſtance. Cromwel himſelf, he always aſſerted , could uot 
long have maintained his uſurpation ; and any other perſon, even equal to him 
ig genius, it was obvious, would now find it more difficult to practiſe arts, 


agreeable, therefore, to reaſon as well as candor, to ſuppoſe, that Monk, as 
ſoon as he put himſelf in motion, had entertained views of effecting the 
king's reſtoration 3 nor ought any objections, derived from his profound 
filence even to Charles himſelf, be regarded as conſiderable. His temper 
was naturally reſerved ; his circumſtances required diſſimulation; the king, 
he knew, was ſurrounded with ſpies and traitors ; and upon the whole, it 
ſeems hard to interpret that conduct, which ought to exalt our idea of his 
prudence, as a d! iſparagement of his probity. 
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Sin John Granville, hoping that the general wall engage in the king's 
{ervice, ſent into Scotland his younger brother, a elergyman, Dr. Monk, 
who carried him a letter and invitation from the king. When the doctor ar- 


was not to be ſeen for ſome hours. In the mean time, he was received and en- 
tertained by Price, the general's chaplain, a man of probity, as well as a 
partizan of the king's. The doctor having an entire confidence in the 
chaplain, talked very ſreely to him about the object of his journey, and 
eugaged him, if there ſhould be occaſion, to ſecond his applications. At 
lat, the general arrives; the brothers embrace; and after ſowe prelimina- 
y converſation, the doctor opens his buſineſs. Monk interrupted him to 
new, whether he had ever before to any body mentioned the ſubject. 
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rived, he found, that his brother was then holding a council of officers, and 


of which, every one, from experience, was ſufficicntly aware. It is more 
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« To nobody” replied his brother, * but to Price, whom I knew to be 


« entirely in your confidence.” The general, altering his countenance, 
turned the diſcourſe ; and would enter into no farther confidence with 
him, but ſent him away with the firſt opportunity. He would not truſt his 
own brother the moment he knew that he had diſcloſed the ſecret ; though 
to a man whom he himſelf could have truſted “. 


His conduct in all other particulars was full of the ſame reſerve and 
prudence ; and no leſs was requiſite for effecting the difficult work, which 
he had undertaken, All the officers in his army, of whom he entertained 
any ſuſpicion, he immediately caſhiered : Cobbet, who had been ſent by 
the committee of ſafety, under pretence of communicating their reſolutions 
to Monk, but really with a view of debauching his army, he committed to 
cuſtody ; He drew together the ſeveral ſcattered regiments: He ſummoned 
an aſſembly, ſomewhat reſembling a convention of ſtates ; and having 
communicated to them his reſolution of marching into England, he receiv. 
ed a ſcaſonable, though no great ſupply of money. 


HzarxG that Lambert was advancing northward with his army, Monk 
ſent Cloberry and two other commiſſioners to London, with large pro- 
feſſions of his inclination to peace, and with offers of terms for an accom- 
modation. His chief aim was to gain time, and relax the preparations of 
his enemies. The committee of ſafety fell into the ſnare. A treaty was 
ſigned by Monk's commiſſioners ; but he refuſed to ratify it, and com- 
plained that they had exceeded their powers. He deſired, however, to 
enter into a new negociation at Newcaſtle, The committee willingly ac- 
cepted this fallacious offer. | 


1659, MranwniLt theſe military ſovereigns found themſelves ſur- 
November. rounded on all hands with inextricable difficulties. The nation 
had fallen into total anarchy ; and by refuſing the payment of all taxes, 
reduced the army to the greateſt neceſſities. While Lambert's forces 
were aſſembling at Newcaſtle, Hazelrig and Morley took poſſeſſion of 
Portſmouth, and declared for the parliament. A party, ſent to ſuppreſs 
them, was perſuaded by their commander to join in the ſame declaration, 
The city apprentices roſe in a tumult, and demanded a free parliament. 
Though they were ſuppreſſed by colonel Hewſon, a man who from the 
profeſſion of a cobler had riſen to a high rank in the army, the city ſtill 
diſcovered ſymptoms of the moſt dangerous diſcontent, It even eltabliſh- 
ed a kind of ſeparate government, and aſſumed the ſupreme authority 
within itſelf, Admiral Lawſon with his ſquadron came into the river, 
and declared for the parliament. Hazelrig and Morley, hearing of this 
important event, left Portſmouth, and advanced towards London. The 


regiments near that city, being ſolicited by their old officers, who had been. 
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caſhiered by the committee of ſafety, revolted again to the parliament. 
Deſborow's regiment, being ſent by Lambert to ſupport his friends, no 
ſooner arrived at St. Albans, than it declared for the ſame aſſembly. 

FuesTwood's hand was found too weak and unſtable to ſupport this 
il-founded fabric, which, every where around him, was falling into ruins. 
When he received intelligence of any murmurs among the ſoldiers, he 
would proſtrate himſelf in prayer, and could hardly be prevailed with to 
join the troops. Even when among them, he would, in the midit of any diſ- 
courſe, invite them all to prayer, and put himſelf on his knees before them. 
If any of his friends exhorted him to more vigour, they could get no other 
anſwer, than that God had ſpitten in his face, and would not hear him. 
Men now ceaſed to wonder, why Lambert had promoted him to the office 
of general, and had contented himſelf with the ſecond command in 
the army. 

LexTHAL, the ſpeaker, being invited by the officers, again 
aſſumed authority, and ſummoned together the parliament, ——2 
which twice before had been expelled with ſo much reproach Parliament 
and ignominy. As ſoon as afſembled, they repealed their act ALI 
againlt the payment of exciſe and cuſtoms ; they appointed commiſſioners, 
for aſſigning quarters to the army; and, without taking any notice of 
Lambert, they ſent orders to the forces under his command, immediately 


to repair to thoſe quarters, which were appointed them. 


Lauzkar was now in a very diſconſolate condition. Monk, 1660. 
he ſaw, had paſſed the Tweed at Coldſtream, and was advancing IS 
upon him, His own ſoldiers deſerted him in great multitudes, and joined 
the enemy. Lord Fairfax too, he heard, had raiſed forces behind him, 
and had poſſeſſed himſelf of York, without declaring his purpoſe. The 
kt orders of the parliament ſo entirely ſtripped him of his army, that there 
remained not with him above a hundred horſe : All the reft weat to their 
quarters with quietneſs and reſignation z and he himſelf was, ſome time 
after, arreſted and committed to the Tower. The other officers, who had 
formerly been caſbiered by the parliament, and who had aſſumed their com- 
mands, that they might ſubdue that aſſembly, were again caſhiered and 
confined to their houſes. Sir Harry Vane and ſome members, who had con- 
curred with the committee of ſafety, were ordered into alike confinement. 
And the parliament now ſeemed to be again poſſeſſed of more abſolute au- 
thority than ever, and to be without any danger of oppoſition or controul. 

Tur republicanparty was at this time guided by two men, Hazelrig 
and Vane, who were of oppoſite characters, and mortally hated each other. 
Hazelrig, who poſſeſſed greater authority in the parliament, was haughty, 
\mperious, precipitate, vain-glorious ; without civility, without prudence z 
qualified only by his noiſy, pertinacious obſtinacy to acquire an aſcendaut 
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in public aſſemblies, Vane was noted, in all civil tranfactions, for temper, 
infinuation, addreſs, and a profound judgment; in all religious ſpeculations, 
for folly and extravagance, He was a perfect enthuſiaſt z and fancying 
that he was certainly favoured with inſpiration, he deemed himſelf, to 
ſpeak in the language of the times, to be a man above ordinances, and, by 
reaſon of his perfection, to be unlimited and unreſtrained by any rules, 
which govern inferior mortals. Theſe whimſies, mingling with pride, had 
ſo corrupted his excellent underſtanding, that ſometimes he thought him» 
felf the perſon deputed to reign on earth for a thouſand years over the 
whole congregation of the faithful *. 

Moxx, thongh informed of the reſtoration of the parliament, from 
whom he received no orders, ſtill advanced with his army, which was near 
6000 men: The ſcattered forces in England were above five times more 
numerous. Fairfax, who had reſolved to declare for the king, not being 
able to make the general open his intentions, retired to his own houſe 
in Yorkſhire. In all counties through which Monk paſſed, the prime 
gentry flocked to him with addreſſes ; expreſſing their carneſt deſire, that 
he would be inſtrumental in reſtoring the nation to peace and tranquillity, 
and to the enjoyment of thoſe liberties, which by law were their birthright, 
but of which, during ſo many years, they had been fatally bercaved : And 
that, in order to this ſalutary purpoſe, he would prevail, either for the re- 
ſtoring of thoſe members, who had been ſecluded before the king's death, 
or for the election of a new parliament, who might legally, and by general 
conſent, again govern the nation. Though Monk pretended not to favour 
theſe addreſſes, that ray of hope, which the knowledge of his character and 
firuation afforded, mightily animated all men. The tyranny and the an- 
archy, which now equally oppreſſed the kingdom; the experience of paſt 
diſtractions, the dread of future con vulſions, the indignation againſt military 
uſurpation, againſt ſanctified hypocriſy : All theſe motives had uniteq 
every party, except the moſt deſperate, into ardent wiſhes for the king“ 
' reſtoration, the only remedy for all theſe fatal evils. 


Scor and Robinſon were ſent as deputies by the parliament, under pre- 
tence of congratulating the general, but in reality to ſerve as fpies upon 
him. The city diſpatched four of their principal citizens to perform like 
compliments; and at the ſame time to confirm the general in his inclina- 
tion to a free parliament, the object of all men's prayers and endeavours. 
The authority of Monk could ſcarcely ſecure the parliamentary deputies 
from thoſe inſults, which the general hatred and contempt towards their 
waſters drew from men of every rank aud denom ination. 


Mon x continued his march with few interruptions till he reached 8. 
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Albans; He there ſent a meſſage to the parliament; deſiring them to re · 
move from London thoſe regiments, which, though they now profeſſed to 
return to their duty, had ſo lately offered violence to that aſſembly. This 
meſſage was unexpected, and excecdingly perplexed the houſe. . Their 
fate, they found, muſt {till depend on a mercenary army; and they were 
as diſtant as ever from their imaginary ſovereignty. However they found 
it neceſſary to comply. The ſoldiers made more difficulty, A mutiny a- 
roſe among them. One regiment, in particular, quartered .in Somerſet- 
houſe, expreſsly refuſed to yield their place to the northern ar- 

my. But theſe officers, who would gladly, on ſuch an occa- 1660. 
fon, have inflamed the quarrel, were ,abſent or in confinement ; — 
and for want of leaders, the ſoldiers were at laſt, with great re- eoters Lou- 
luctance, obliged to ſubmit. Monk with his army took quar- 

ters in Weſtminſter. 


Tux general was introduced to the houſe; and thanks were 6th Febru- . 
given him by Lenthal for the eminent ſervices which he had © 
done his country, Monk was a prudent, not an eloquent ſpeaker. He 
told the houſe, that the ſervices, which he had been enabled to perform, 
were no more than his duty, and merited not ſuch praiſes as thoſe with 
which they were pleaſed to honour him: That among many perſons of 
greater worth, who bore their commiſſion, he had been employed as the 
inſtrument of providence for effecting their reſtoration ; but he conſidered 
this ſervice as a ſtep only to more important ſervices, which it was their 
part to render to the nation: That while on his march, he obſerved all 
ranks of men, in all places, to be in earneſt expe&atiog of a ſettlement, 
after the violent convulſions, to which they had been expoſed ; and to, have 
no proſpect of that bleſſing but from the diſſolution of the preſent parlia- 
ment, and from the ſummoning of a new-one, free and full, who, meeting 
without oaths or engagements, might finally give contentment to the na- 
tion: That applications had been made to him for that purpoſe ; but that 
he, ſenſible of his duty, had ſtill told the petitioners, that the parliament 


' 1tſelf, which was now free and would ſoon be full, was the bell judge of all, 


theſe meaſures, and that the whole community ought to acquieſce in their 
determination: That though he expreſſed himſelf in this manner to che 
people, he muſt now freely inform the houſe, that the fewer engagements 
were exacted, the more comprehenſive would their plan prove, and the 
more ſatisfaction would it give to the nation : And that it was ſufficient 
for public ſecurity, if the fanatical party and the royaliſts were excluded; 
ſnce the principles of theſe factions were deſtructive either of government 
or of liberty, | | 

Tas ſpeech, containing matter, which was both agreeable and diſagree- 
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and upheld that uncertainty, in which it ſeemed the general's intereſt to 
retain the public. But it was impoſſible for the kingdom to remain long 
in this doubtful ſituation : The people, as well as the parliament, puſhed 
matters to a deciſion. During the late convulſions, the payment of taxes 
had been interrupted : and though the parliament, upon their aſſembling, 
renewed the ordinances for impoſitions, yer ſo little reverence did the peo- 
ple pay to thoſe legiſlators, that they gave very ſlow and unwilling /obedi- 
ence to their commands. The common council of London flatly refuſed 
to ſubmit to an aſſeſſment, required of them; and declared, that, till a free 
and lawful parliament. impoſed taxes, they never ſhould deem it their duty 
to make any payment. This reſolution, if yielded td, would immediately 
have put an end to the dominion of the parliament : They were determin. 
ed therefore, upon this occaſion to make at once a full experiment of their 
own power and of their general's obedience. 


1600. Mox x received orders to march into the city ; to ſeize twelve 
1 3 perſons, the moſt obnoxious to the parliament; to remove the 
poſts and chains from all the ftreets ; and to take down and break the 
portculliſes and gates of the eity: And very few hours were allowed him to 
deliberate upon the execution of theſe violent orders. To the great ſurprize 
and conſternation of all men, Monk prepared himfelf for obedience. Neg- 
lecting the entreaties of his friends, the remonſtrances of his officers, the 
cries of the people, he entered the city in a military manner ; he appre- evi 
hended as many as he could of the proſcribed perſons, whom he ſent to the 
Tower; with all the circamſtances of contempt he broke the gates and ports 
culliſes; and having expoſed the city to the ſcorn and deriſion of all who 


hated it, he returned in triumph to his quarters in Weſtminſter. | no 

No ſooner had the general leiſure to reflect, than he found, that this laſt ral 

meaſure, inſtead of being a continuation of that cautious ambiguity, which {yr 

he had hitherto maintained, was taking party without reſerve, and laying | 

himſelf, as well as the nation, at the mercy of that tyrannical parliament, far 

whoſe power had long been odious, as their perſons contemptible, to all gai 

| men. Hereſolved, therefore, before it' were too late, to repair the dan- fon 

| gerous miſtake, into which he had been betrayed, and to ſhow the whole gui 
hh 4 world, {till more without reſerve, that he meant no longer to be the mini- _ 
Hit ſter of violence and uſurpation. After complaining of the wi 
| 11th. Feb. odious ſervice, in which he had been employed; he wrote 3 4 
1 letter to the houſe, reproaching them, as well with the nen ed: 
4 cabals which they had formed with Vane and Lambert, as with the encou- ſett 
| | | ragement given to a fanatical petition preſented by Praiſegod Barebone; prin 
F and he required them, in the name of the citizens, ſoldiers, and whole com. as 
| monwealth, to iſſue writs, within a week, for the filling of their houſe, and X 
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lament. Having diſpatched this letter, which might be re- 

garded, he thought, as an undoubted pledge of his ſincerity, _ 1660. 

he marched with his army into the city, and defired Allen, the — 
Mayor, to ſummon a common- council at Guildhall, He parlament. 
there made many apologies for the indignity, which, two days | 
before, he had been obliged to put upon them; aſſured them of his per- 
ſeverance in the meaſures which he had adopted ; and deſired that they 
might wutually plight their faith for a ſtrict union between city and army, 


in every enterprize for the happineſs and ſettlement of the commonwealth, 


IT would be difficult to Yeſcribe the joy and exultation, which diſplayed 
itſelf throughout the city, as ſoqn as intelligence was conveyed of this 
happy meaſure, embraced by the general. The proſpect of peace, concord, 
liberty, juſtice, broke forth at once, from amidſt the deepeſt darkneſs, in 
which the nation had ever been involved. The view of paſt calamities no 
longer preſented diſmal prognoſtics of the future: It tended only ts in- 
hance the general exultation for thoſe ſcenes cf happineſs and tranquillity, 
which all men now confidently promiſed themſelves. The royaliſts, the 
preſbyterians, forgetting all animoſities, mingled in common joy and tranſ- 
port, and vowed never more to gratify the ambition of falſe and factious 
tyrants, by their calamitons diviſions. The populace, more outrageous in 
their feſtivity, made the air reſound with acclamations, and illuminated 
every ſtreet with fignals of jollity and triumph. Applauſes of the general 
were every where intermingled with deteſtation againſt the parliament. 
The moſt ridiculous inventions were adopted, in order to expreſs this lat- 
ter paſſion. At every bonfire ramps were roaſted, and where thefe could 
no longer be found, pieces of fleſh were cut into that ſhape : and the fune · 
ral of the parliament (the populace exclaimed) was celebrated by theſe 
{ymbols of hatred and deriſion. 


Tus parliament, though in the agonies of deſpair, made {till one effort 
for the recovery of their dominion. They ſent a committee with offers to 
gain the general. He refuſed to hear them, except in the preſence of 
ſome of che ſecluded members. Though ſeveral perſons, deſperate from 
guilt and fanaticiſm, promiſed to inveſt him with the dignity of ſupreme 
ma giltrate, and to ſupport his government, he would not hearken to ſuch 


- wild propoſals. Having fixed a cloſe correſpondence with the city, and 


cltabliſhed its militia in hands, whoſe fidelity could be relied on, he return- 
ed with his army to Weſtminſter, and purſued every proper meaſure for the 
ſettlement of the nation. While he {till pretended to maintain republican 
principles, he was taking large ſteps towards the re-eftabliſhment of the an- 


cient monarchy. . 


* 


Vas ſecluded members, upon the general's invitation, went to the houſe, 
B2 aa 
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: and finding no longer any obſtruction, they entered, and im- 
1660, mediately appeared to be the majority: Moſt of the indepen- 
— ear dents left the place. The reſtored members firſt repealed all 
members the ordinances, by which they had been excluded : They 
W gave Sir George Boothe and his party their liberty and e- 
ſtates: They renewed the general's commiſſion, and enlarged his powers: 
They fixed an aſſeſſment for the ſupport of the fleet and ar. 
Loco roy my : And having paſſed theſe votes for the preſent compoſure 
ment di- of the kingdom, they diſſolved themſelves, and iſſued writs 
lolved. for the immediate aſſembling of a new parliament. This laſt 
meaſure had been previouſly concerted with the general, who knew, that 
all men, however different in affections, expectations, and deſigns, united in 


the deteſtation of the long parliament, 


A Council or STATE was eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of men of character and 
moderation; moſt of whom, during the civil wars, had made a great fi- 
gure among the preſbyterians. The militia of the kingdom was put into 
ſuch hands as would promote order and ſettlement. Theſe, conjoined with 
Monk's army, which lay united at London, were eſteemed a ſufficient 
check on the more numerous, though diſperſed army, of whoſe inclinations 
there was ſtill much reaſon to be diffident. Monk, however, was every day 
removing the more obnoxious officers, and bringing the troops to a ſtate 
of diſcipline and obedience, 


OverToN, governor of Hull, had declared his e to keep paſſeſ · 
ſion of that fortreſs till the coming of king Jeſus : But when Alured pro- 
duced the authority of parliament for his delivering the place to colonel 
Fairfax, he thought proper to comply. 

MonTacut, who commanded the fleet in the Baltic, had entered into 
the conſpiracy with Sir George Boothe; and pretending want of provi- 
fions, had failed from the Sound towards the coaſt of England, with an in- 
tention of ſupporting that inſurreQion of the royaliſts. On his arrival he 

: received the news of Boothe's defeat, and the total failure of the enter- 
prize. The great difficulties, to which the parliament was then reduced, 
allowed them no leiſure to examine ſtrictly the reaſons which, he gave for 
quitting his ſtation 3 and they allowed him to retire peaceably to his 
country-houſe. The council of ſtate, now conferred on him, in conjunc- 
tion with Monk, the command of the fleet; and ſecured the naval, as well 
as military force, in hands favourable to the public ſettlement 


NoTwiTasTANDING all theſe ſteps, which were taking towards the re- 
eſtabliſhment of monarchy, Monk Kill maintained the appearance of zeal 
for a commonwealth, and hitherto allowed no canal of correſpondence be- 
tween himſelf and the king to be opened. To call a free parliament, and 
to reſtore the royal family, were viſibly, in the preſent diſpoſition of the 
we kingdom, one and the ſame meaſure ; Yet would not the general de- 
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clare otherwiſe than by his actions, that he had adopted the king's inter- 
eſts; and nothing but neceflity extorted at laſt the confeſſion from him, 
His ſilence, in the commencement of his enterprize, ought to be no objec- 
tion to his ſincerity ; ſince he maintained the ſame reſerve, at a time, 
when, conſiſtent with common ſenſe, he could have entertained no other 
purpole *, 

Turas was one Morrice, 2 gentleman of Devonſhire, of a ſedentary, 
ſtudious diſpoſition, nearly related to Monk and one who had always main- 
tained the ſtricteſt intimacy with him. With this friend alone did Monk 
deliberate concerning that great enterprize, which he had projected. Sir 
John Granville, who had a commiſſion from the king, applied to Morrice 
for acceſs to the general; but received for anſwer, that the general de ſi red 
him to communicate his buſineſs to Morrice, Granville, though im por · 
tunately urged, twice refuſed to deliver his meſſage to any but Monk him- 
ſelf ; and this cautious politician, finding him now a perſon, whoſe ſecrecy 
could be ſafely truſted, admitted him to his preſence, and opened to him 
his whole intentions. Still he ſcrupled to commit any thing to writing d: 
He delivered only a verbal meſſage by Granville; aſſuring the king of his 
ſervices, giving advice for his conduQ, and exhorting him inſtantly to leave 
the Spaniſh territories, and retire iato Holland. He was apprehenſive leſt 
Spain might detain him as a pledge for the recovery of Dunkirk and Ja- 
maica; Charles followed theſe directions, and very narrowly eſcaped to 
Breda. Had he protracted his journey a few hours, he had certainly, un- 
der pretence of honour and reſpe&, been arreſted by the Spaniards, 


Lock AAT, who was governor of Dunkirk, and no wiſe averſe to the 
king's ſervice, was applied to on this occaſion. The ſtate of England was 
ſet before him, the certainty of the reſtoration repreſented, and the proſpect 
of greafMavour diſplayed, if he would anticipate the vows of the kingdom, 
and receive the king into his fortreſs. Lockhart ſtill replied, that his com- 
miſſion was derived from an Engliſh parliament, and he would not open his 
gates but in obedience to the ſame authority . This ſcruple, though in 
the preſent emergehce it approaches towards ſuperſtition, it is difficult for 
eentirely to condemn, 


Tus elections for the new parliament went every where in favour of the 
king's party, This was one of thoſe popular torrents, where the moſt in« 
different, or even the moſt averſe, are tranſported with the general paſ- 
ſion, and zcalouſly adopt the ſentiments of the community, to which they 
belong, The enthuſiaſts themſelves ſcemed to be diſarmed of their fury; 
and between deſpair and aſtoniſhment gave way to thoſe meaſures, which, 
they found, it would be impoſſible fof them, by'their utmoſts efforts, to 
withſtand, The preſbyteriaus, * royaliſts, beiug united, formed the 
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the voice of the nation which, without noiſe, but with infinite ar. 
dour, called for the king's reſtoration, The kingdom was almoſt en. 
tirely in the hands of the former party; and ſome zealous leaders among 
them began to renew the demand of thoſe conditions, which had been 
required of the late king in the treaty of Newport. But the general opi- 
mon ſeemed to condemn all thofe rigorous and jealous capitulations with 
their ſovereign. Harraſſed with convulſions and diſorders, men ardentiy 
longed for repoſe, and were terrified at the mention of negociations or de. 
lays, which might afford opportunity to the ſeditious army {till to breed 
new confuſion, The paſſion too for liberty, having been carried to ſuch 
violent extremes, and having produced ſuch bloody commotions, began, 
by a natural movement, to give place to a ſpirit of loyalty and obedience ; 
and the public was leſs zealous in a cauſe, which was become odious, on 
account of the calamities, which had ſo long attended it. After the legal 
conceſſions made by the late king, the conſtitution ſeemed to be ſufficient. 
ly ſecured ; and the additional conditions inſiſted on, as they had been fra- 
med during the greateſt ardour of the conteſt, amounted rather to annihi. 
lation than a limitation of monarchy. Above all, the general was averſe 
to the mention of conditions; and reſolved, that the crown, which he in- 
tended to reſtore, ſhould be conferred on the king entirely free and unincum- 
bered. Without farther ſcruple, therefore, or jealouſy, the people gave 
their voice in elections for ſuch as they knew to entertain ſentiments favour. 
able to monarchy; and all payed court to a party, which, they fore- 
ſaw, was ſeon to govern the nation. Though the parliament had voted, 
that no one ſhould be elected, who had himſelf, or whoſe father had 
borne arms for the late king ; little regard was any were payed to this 
ordinance 
Fairfax, lord Robarts, Hollis, Sir Anthony Aſhley, Cooper, Annefley, 
Lewis, were determined to atone for paſt tranſgreſſions by their preſent 
zeal for the royal intereſts ; and from former merits, ſucceſſes, and ſuf- 
ferings, they had acquired with their party the higheſt credit and autho- 
rity. 

Tus affairs of Ireland were in a condition no leſs favourable to the king, 
As ſoon as Monk declared againſt the Engliſh army, he diſpatched e- 
miſſaries into Ireland, and engaged the officers in that kingdom to concur 
with him in the ſame meaſures. ' Lord Broghill, prefident of Munſter, 
and Sir Charles Coote, preſident of Connaught, went ſo far as to enter in- 
to a correſpondence with the king, and to promiſe theiaffiflance for his 
reſtoration. In conjunction with Theophilus Jones, and other officers, 
they took poſſeſſion of the government, and excluded Ludlow, who was 
zealous for the rump- parliament, but whom they pretended to be in a con- 
federacy with the Committee of Safety, They kept themſelves in rcadi- 


The leaders of the preſbyterians, the earl of Mancheſter, lord 
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neſs to ſerve the king; but made no declarations, till they ſhould ſee the 
turu, which affairs took in England. 


| Bur all theſe promiſing views had almoſt been blaſted by an untoward 
accident. Upon the admiſſion of the ſecluded members, the republican 
party, particularly the late king's judges, were ſeixed with the juſteſt def- 
pair, and endeavoured to infuſe the ſame ſcutiments into the army. By 
themſelves or their emiſſaries, they repreſented to the ſoldiers, that all thoſe 
brave ations, which had been performed during the war, and which were 
ſo meritorious in the eyes of the parliament, would no doubt be regarded 
as the deepeſt crimes by the royaliſts, and would expoſe the army to the 
ſevereſt vengeance. ' That in vain did that party make profeſſions of mode - 
ration and lenity : The king's death, the execution of ſo many of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, the ſequeſtration and impriſonment of the reſt, were in 
their eyes crimes ſo deep, and offences ſo perſonal, as muſt be proſecuted 
with the moſt implacable reſentment. That the loſs of all arrears, and 
the caſhiering of every officer and ſoldier, were the lighteſt puniſhment, 
which muſt be expected: After the diſperſion of the army, no farther 
protection remained to them, either for life or property, but the clemency 
of enraged victors. And that, even if the moſt perfect ſecurity could be 
obtained, it were inglorious to be reduced, by treachery and deceit, to ſub- 
jection under a foe, who, in the open field, had ſo often yielded to their 
ſuperior valour, 


A+T+x theſe ſuggeſtions had been infuſed into the army, Lambert ſud- 
denly made his eſcape from the Tower, and threw Monk and the council 
of ſtate into great conſternation, They knew Lambert's vigour and acti- 
vity ; they were acquainted with his popularity in the army, they were 
ſenſible, that, though the ſoldiers had lately deſerted him, they ſufficient- 
ly expreſſed their remorſe and their deteſtation of thoſe, who, by falſe pro- 
feſuons, they found, had ſo egregiouſly deceived them. lt ſeemed neceſ- 
lary therefore, to employ the greateſt celerity in ſuppreſſing ſa dangerous 
a foe : Colonel Ihgoldſby, who had been one of the late king's judges, 
but who was now entircly engaged in the royal cauſe, was diſpatched after 
him. He overtook him at Daventry, while he had yet aſſem- 
bled but four troops of horſe. One of them deſerted him. = 1 
Another quickly followed the example. He himſcl endea- * 
rouring to make his eſcape, was ſeized by Ingoldſby, to whom he made 
ſubmiſſions not ſuitable to his former character of ſpirit and valour. Okey, 
Axtel, Cobbet, Crede, and other officers of that party, were taken priſo- 
ners with him. All the roads were full of ſoldiers haſtening to join them, 
In a few days, they had been formidable. And it was thought, that 
it might prove dal gerous for Monk himſelf to have aſſembled any con- 
liderable body of his republican army for their ſuppreſſion ; So that no- 
ting could be more happy than the ſudden extinction of this rifing flame. 
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Warn the parliament met, they choſe Sir Harbottle 

- oth Apeil. Grimſtone ſpeaker, a man, who, though he had for ſome time 
| concurred with the late parliament, had long heen eſteemed 
affectionate to the king's ſervice. The great dangers incurred during for. 
mer uſurpations, joined to the extreme caution of the general, kept every 


on: in awe; and none dared for ſome days 40 make any mention of the 


king. The members exerted their ſpirit chiefly i in bitter invecti ves againſt 

the memory of Cromwel, and in execrations againſt the inhu- 

1 May. man murder of their late ſovereign. At laſt, the general hay. 

ing ſufficiently ſounded their inclinations, gave directions to 

Anneſley, preſident of the council, to inform them, that one Sir John 

Graaville, a ſervant of the king's, had been ſent over by his majeſty, and 

was now at the door with a letter to the commons. The loudeſt accla- 

mations were excited by this intelligence. Granville was cal. 

8 led in: The letter accompanied with a declaration, greedily 

read: Without one moment's delay, and without a contradic- 

tory vote, a committee was appointed to prepare an anſwer : And in order 

to ſpread the ſame ſatisfaction throughant the kingdom, it was voted that 
the letter and declaration ſhould immediately be publiſhed. 

Tus people, freed from the ſtate of ſuſpenſe, in which they had fo long 
been held, now changed their anxious hope for the unmixt effuſions of joy; 
and diſplayed a ſocial triumph and exultation, which no private proſperity, 
even the greateſt, is ever able fully to inſpire. Traditions remain of men, 
particularly of Oughtred, the mathematician, who died of pleaſure, when 
informed of this happy and ſurpriſing event. The king's declaration was 


well calculated to uphold the ſatisfaction, inſpired by the proſpect of pubs. 


lie ſettlement. It offered a general anneſty to all perſons whatſoever ; and 
that without any exceptions but ſuch as ſhould afterwards be made by par- 
liament : It promiſed liberty of conſcience ; and a concurrence in any at 
of parliament, which upon mature deliberation, ſhould be offered, for inſu- 
xing that indulgence : It ſubmitted to the arbitration of the ſame aſſem- 
bly, the enquiry into all grants, purchaſes, and alienations : And it aſſu- 
red the ſoldiers of all their arrears, and promiſed them, for the future, the 
ſame pay, which they then enjoyed. 

Tus lords perceiving the ſpirit, by which the kingdom, as well as the 
commons, was animated, haſtened to re-inſtate themſelves in their ancient 
authority, and to take their ſhare in the ſettlement of the nation. They 
found the doors of their houſe open; and all were admitted; even ſuch as 
had formerly been exciuded on account of their delinquency. 

Taz two houſes attended; while the king was proclaimed 
38h May. with great ſolemnity, in Palace-Yard, at White-hall, and at Tem- 
ple-Bar. The commons voted 500 pounds to buy a/ jewel for 


Granville, who had brought them the king's 5 gracious meflages ; A pre. 
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ſent of 50,000 pounds was conferred on the king, 10,000 pounds on the 
duke of York, 5000 pounds on the duke of Glouceſter. A committee of 
lords and commons was diſpatched to invite his majeſty to return and take 
poſſeſſion of the government. The rapidity, with which all theſe events 
were conducted, was marvellous, and diſcovered the paſſionate zeal and en- 
tire unanimity of the natiog. Such an impatience appeared, and ſuch an 
emulation, in lords, and commons, and city, who ſhould make the moſt 
lively expreſſions of their joy and duty ; that, as the noble hiſtorian expreſ- 
ſes it, a man could not but wonder where thoſe people dwelt, who had 
done all the miſchief, and kept the king ſo many years from enjoying 
the comfort and ſupport of ſuch excellent ſubjects. The king himſelf ſaid, 
that it muſt ſurely have been his own fault, that he had not ſooner taken 
poſſeſſion of the throne ; ſince he found every body ſo zealous in promo- 
ting his happy reſtoration. 


Tus reſpe& of foreign powers ſoon followed the ſubmiſſion of the King's 
ſubjects. Spain invited him to return to the Low Countries, and embark 
in ſome of her maritime towns, France made proteſtations of affection 
and regard, and offered Calais for the ſame "purpoſe. The ſtates-general 
ſent deputies with a like friendly invitation. The king reſolved to accept 
of this laſt offer: The people of the republic bore him a cordial affection; 
and politics no longer reſtrained their magiſtrates from promoting and ex- 
preſſing that ſentimeat. As he paſſcd from Breda to the Hague, he was 
attended by numerous crowds, and was received with the loudeſt acclama- 
tions: as if themſelves, not their rivals, in power and commerce, were 
now reſtored to peace and ſecurity. The ſtates- general in a body, and af- 
terwards the ſtates of Holland apart, performed their compliments with the 
greateſt ſolemnity : Every perſon of diſtiaion was ambitious gf being in- 
troduced to his majeſty ; all ambaſſadors and public miniſters of kings, 
princes, or flates, repaired to him, and profeſſed the joy of their matters 
in his behalf: So that one would have thought, that from the united ef- 
forts of Chriſtendom, had been derived this revolution, which diffuſed e- 
very where ſuch univerſal ſatisfaction. 


Tus Fngliſh fleet came in fight of Scheveling. Montague had not 
waited for orders from the parliament ; but had perſuaded the officers, of 
The duke of York imme- 
diately went on board, and took the APE of the fleet as high admi- 
ral, | 

Waärx the king diſembarked at Dover, he was met by the general, 
whom he- cordially embraced, Never ſubject in fact, probably in his in- 
tentions, had deſerved better of his king and country. In the ſpace of a 
few months, without effuſion of blood, by his cautious and diſintereſſed 


aonduct alone, he had beſtowed ſettlement on three kingdoms, which had | 
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long been torne with the moſt violent convulſions : And having obſtinate. 
ly refuſed the moſt inviting conditions, offered him by the King as well ag 
by every party in the kingdom, he freely reſtored his injured maſter to the 
vacant throne, The king entered London on the 2gth of 
2 May, which was alſo his birth-day, The fond imagination 
of men interpreted as a happy omen the concurrence of tin 

ſuch joyful periods. 
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Ar this æra, it is proper to ſtop a moment, and take a general ſurvey 
of the age, ſo far as regards manners, finances, arms, commerce, arts' and 
ſciences. The chief uſe of hiſtory is, that it affords materials for diſquiſi- 
tions of this nature ; and it ſeems the duty of an hiſtorian to point out the 
proper inferences and concluſions. 


8 No people could undergo a change more ſudden and entire 
e in their manners, than did the Engliſh nation during this 

period. From tranquillity, concord, ſubmiſſion, ſobricty, they 
paſſed in an inſtant to a ſtate of faction, fanaticiſm, rebelion, and almoſt 
frenzy. The violence of the Engliſh parties exceeded any thing which we 
can now imagine: Had they continued but a little longer, there was jult 
reaſon to dread all the horrors of the ancient maſſacres and proſcriptions, 
The military uſurpers, whoſe authority was founded on palpable injultice, 
and was ſupported by no national party, would have been impelled by 
rage and deſpair into ſuch ſanguinary meaſures ; and if theſe furious ex- 
pedients had been employed on one fide, revenge would naturally have 
puſhed the other party, after a turn of power, to retaliate upon their ene- 
mies. No ſocial intercourſe was maintained between the partics ; no 
marriages or alliances contracted. The royaliſts, though oppreſſed, har- 
raſſed, perſecuted, diſdained all affinity with their matlers. The more 
they were reduced to ſubjection, the greater ſuperiority did they affect a- 
bove thoſe uſurpers, who by violence and injuſtice had acquired an aſcend- 
ant over them. 

To manners of the two factions were as oppoſite as thoſe of the mok 
diſtant nations. Your friends the cavalicrs,” ſaid a parliamentarian ta 
a royaliſt, * are very diſſolute and debauched.” True,“ replied the 
royalilt, * they have the infirmitics of men; But your friends, the Round- 
„heads, have the vices of devils, tyranny, rebellion, and ſpiritual pride.” 
Riot and diſorder, it is certain, notwithſtanding the good example ſet 
them by Charles I, prevailed very much among his partizans. Being 
commonly men of birth and fortune, to whom exceſſes are leſs peru 


« Sir Philip Warwic. 
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cious than the vulgar, they were too apt to indulge themſelves in all 
pleaſures particularly thoſe of the table. Oppolition to the rigid preciſe- 
neſs of their antagoniſls encreaſed their inclination to good fellow-ſhip ; 
and the character of a man of pleaſure was affected among them, as a ſure 
pledge of attachment to the church and monarchy. Even when ruined 
by confiſcations and ſequeſtrations, they endeavoured to maintain the ap- 
pearance of à careleſs and ſocial jollity. As much as hope is ſuperior 
« to fear,” ſaid a poor and merry cavalier, © ſo much is our fituation pre» 
« ferable to that of our enemies. We laugh while they tremble.” - 

Tas gloviny enthuſiaſm, which prevailed among the parliamentary party, 
is ſlurely the molt curious ſpectacle preſented by any hiſtory ; and the moſt 
inſtructive, as well as entertaining, to a philoſophical mind. All recrea- 
tions were in a mauner ſuſpended by the rigid ſeverity of the preſbyterians 
and independents. Horſe races and cock matches were prohibited as the 
greateit enormities ©, Even bear baiting was eſteemed heathemih and uns» 
chriitian : The ſport of it, not the inhumanity, gave offence. Colonel Hews 
ſon from his pious zeal, marched with his regiment iuto London, and del- 
troyed all the bears, which were then kept for the diverſion of the citizens. 
This adventure ſeems to have, given birth to the fiction of Hudibras. 
Though the Engliſh nation be naturally candid and fincere, hypocriſy 
prevailed among them beyond any example in ancient or modern times. 
The religious bypocriſy, it may be remarked, is of a peculigr nature; and 
being generally unknown. to the perſon himſelf, though more dangerous, 
it implies leſs falſehood than any other ſpecies of infiucerity. The old 
Teſtament, preferably to the New, was the favourite of all the ſ:Qtarieg, 
The eaſtern poetical iiyle of that compoſition made it more eaſily ſuſcep- 
tible of a turn, which was agreeable to them. | 

W have had occaſion, in the courſe of this work, to ſpeak of many ot 
the ſe&s which prevailed in England: To enumerate them all would be 
impoſſible. The quakers, however, are fo coufiderable, at leait fo ſingu- 
lar, as to merit ſome attention; and as they renounced by principle the uſe 
of arms, they never made ſuch a figure in public tranſactions as to enter 
into any part of our narrative. 

Tus religion of the quakers, like moſt others, began with the loweſt 
vulgar, and, in its progreſs, came at halt to comprehend people of better 
quality and faſhion. George Fox, burn at Drayton in Lancaſhire in 
1024, was the founder of this ſet, He was the ſon of a weaver, and 
was himſelf bound apprentice to a ſhoe maker. Feeling a ſtronger im- 
pulſe towards ſpiritual contemplations than towards that mechanical pro- 
teflon, be leſt his waſter, and went about the countryggcloathed in a 
leathery doublct, a dreſs which he long affected, as well for its ſingularity 


© Kilzag no Murder, 
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as its cheapneſs. That he might wean himſelf from ſublunary objects, he 
broke off all connexions with his friends and family, and never dwelled a 
moment in one place; leſt habit ſhould beget new connexions, and depreſs 
the ſublimity of his aerial meditations. He frequently wandered into the 
woods, and paſſed whole days in hollow trees, without company, or any o- 
ther amuſement than his bible. Having reached that pitch of perfe&ion 
as to need no otlier book, he ſoon advanced to another ſtate of ſpiritual 
progreſs, and began to pay leſs regard even to that divine compoſition it. 


ſelf. His own breaft, he imagined, was full of the ſame inſpiration, 


which had guided the prophets and apoſtles themſelves ; and by this in- 
ward light mult every ſpiritual obſcurity be cleared, by this living ſpirit 
muſt the dead letter be animated. 

Wazx'he had been ſufficiently conſecrated in his own imagination, he 
felt that the fumes of ſelf applauſe ſoon diſſipate, if not continually ſup- 
plied by the admiration of others; and he began to ſeek proſelytes. 
Proſelytes were eaſily gained, at a time when all mens” affections were turn- 
ed towards religion, and when the moſt extravagant modes of it were 
fare to be moſt popular. All the forms of ceremony, invented by 


pride and oftentation, Fox and his diſciples, from a "ſuperior pride 


and oſtentation, carefully rejected; Even the ordinary rites of civility 
were ſhunned, as the nouriſhment of carnal vanity and ſelf-conceit ; 
They would hſtow no titles of distinction: The name of friend was the 
only ſalutation, with which they indiſcriminately accoſted every one. To 
no perſon would they make a bow, or move their hat, or give any ſigns 
of reverence. Inſtead of that affected adulation, introduced into modern 
tongues, of ſpeaking to individuals as if they were a multitude, they return- 
ed to the ſimplicity of ancient languages; and thou and thee were the only 
expreſſions, which, on any conſideration, they could be brought to employ. 

Daess too, a material circumſtance, diſtingujſhed the members of this 
ſect. Every ſuperfluity and ornament was carefully retrenched ; no plaits to 


- their coat, no buttons to their ſleeves : No lace, no ruffles, no embroidery ; 


Even a button to the hat, though ſometimes uſeful, yet not being always lo, 
was univerſally rejected by them with horror and deteſtation. 


Tur violent euthuſiaſm of this ſect, like all high paſſions, being too 
ſtrong for the weak nerves to ſuſtain, threw the preachers into convulſions, 
and ſhakings, and diſtortions in their limbs; and they thence received the 
appellation of guaters. Amidft the great toleration, which was then grant- 
ed to all ſects, and even - encouragement given to all innovations, this 
ſe& alone ſuffered perſecution. From the fervour of their zeal, the quakers 
broke into chTche, diſturbed public worſhip, and harraſſed the miniſter 
and audience with railing and reproaches. When carried before a magiſ- 
trate, they refuſed him all reverence, and treated him with the ſame {amili 
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arity as if he had been their equal. Sometimes they were thrown into 
mad-houſes, ſometimes into priſons : Sometimes whipped; ſometimes pil- 
loried. The patience and fortitude, with which they ſuffered, begat 
compaſſion, admiration, eſteem *, A ſupernatural ſpirit was believed to 
ſupport them under thoſe ſufferings, which the ordinary tate of humanity, 
freed from the illuſions of paſſion, is unable to ſuſtain. 

Tus quakers creeped into the army: But as they preached univerſal 
peace, they ſeduced the military zealots from their profeſſion, and would 
ſoon, had they been ſuffered, have put an end, without any defeat or cala- 
mity, to the dominion of the ſaints. Theſe attempts became a freſh ground 
of perſecution, and a new reaſon for their progreſs among the people. 

Moa als with this ſe& were carried, or affected to be carried, to the 
ſame degree of extravagance as religion, Give a quaker a blow on one 
cheek, he held up the other: Aſk his cloke, he gave you his coat alſo: 
The greateſt intereſt could not engage him, in any court of judicature, to 
ſwear even to the truth: He never aſked more for his wares than the pre- 
ciſe ſum, which he was determined to accept. This laſt maxim is laud- 
able, and continues ſtill to be religiouſly obſerved by that ſect. 

No fanatics ever carried farther the hatred to ceremonies, forms, orders, 
rites, and poſitive inſtitutions. Even baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, by 


all other ſects believed to be interwoven mith the very vitals of chriſtianity, 


were diſdainfally rejected by them. The very ſabbath they profaned. 
The holineſs of churches they derided ; and they would give to theſe 
ſacred edifices no other appellation than that of ops or feeple-houſes. No 
prieſts were admitted in their ſect: Every one had received from immedi- 
ate illumination a character much ſuperior to the ſacerdotal, When they 
met for divine worſhip, each roſe up in his place, and delivered the extem- 
porary inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt : Women alſo were admitted to 
teach the brethren, and were conſidered as proper vehicles to convey the 
dictates of the ſpirit. Sometimes a great many preachers were moved to 
ſpeak at once: Sometimes a total ſilence prevailed in their congregations. 

SOME quakers attempted to faſt forty days in imitation of Chriſt ; and 
one of them bravely periſhed in the experiment S. A female quaker came 
naked into the church where the protector ſat ; being moved by the ſpirit, 
3s ſhe ſaid, to appear as afign to the people. A number of them fancied, 


that the renovation of all things had commenced, and that cloaths were to 


be rejected together with other ſuperfluities. The ſufferings, which-fol- 


f The following ſtcry is told by Whitlocke, p. 599. Some quakers at Haſington in 
Northumberland coming to the miniſter on the Sabbath-day, and ſpeaking to him, 
the people fell upon the quakers, and almoſt killed one or two of them, who going out 
fell on their knees, and prayed God to pardon the people, who knew not what they did ; 
and afterwards ſpeaking to the people, ſo convinced them of the evil they had done 
in beating them, that the country people fell a querreling, and beat one another more 
than they had before beaten the quakers, 


5 Whitlocke, p. 624+ 
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owed the pra ice of this dotrine, were a ſpecies of perſecution not well 
calculated for promoting it. 


James NayLog was a quaker, noted for blaſphemy, or rather madaeſs; 
in the time of the protectorſhip. He fancied, that he himſelf was trans- 
formed into Chriſt, and was become the real ſaviour of the world; and in 
conſequence of this frenzy, he endeavoured to imitate many actions of the 
Meſſiah related in the evangeliſts. As he bore a reſemblance to the com. 
mon pictures of Chriſt ; he allowed his heard to grow in a like form: He 
raiſed a perſon from the dead“: He was miniſt?red unto by women i, 
He entered Briſtol, mounted on a horſe : I ſuppoſe, from the difficuky in 
that place of finding an aſs: His diſciples ſpread their garments before 
him, and cried, © Hoſanna to the higheſt; holy, holy is the lord God of 
% Sabbanth.” When carried before the magiſtrate, he would give no other 
anſwer to all queſtions than ** thou haſt ſaid it. What is remarkable, the 
parliament thought that the matter deſerved their atteytion, Near ten 
days they ſpent in enquiries and debates about him *. They condemned 
him to be pilloried, whipped, burned in the face, and to have his tongue 
bored through with a red hot iron. All theſe ſeverities he bore with the 
uſual patience, So far his delufion ſupported bim. But the ſequel ſpoiled 
all. He was ſent to Bridewell, confined to hard labour, fed on bread and 
water, and debarred from all his diſciples, male and female. His illuſion 
diſſipated; and after ſome time, he was contented to come out an ordi- 
nary man and return to his uſual occupations. 

Tus chief taxes in England, during the time of the commonwealth, 
were the monthly aſſeſſments, the exciſe, and the cuſtoms. The aſſel. 
ments were levied on perſonal eſtates as well as on land ! ; and commiſſionen 
were appointed in each county for rating the individuals. The highet 
aſſeſſment amounted to 120,000 pounds a month in England; the lowel 
was $5,000, The aſſeſſments in Scot land were ſometimes 10,000 pounds 
a month n; commonly 6000. Thoſe on Ireland gooo. At a medium, 
this tax might have afforded about a million a year. The exciſe, during 
the civil wars, was levied on bread, fleſh-meat, as well as bear, ale, ſtrong 
waters, and many other commodities. After the king was ſubdued, brei 
and fleſh-meat were exempted from exciſe. The cuſtoms on exportation 
were lowered in 1656 . In 1650, commiſſioners were appointed to lery 
both cuſtoms and exciſes. Cromwel, in 165 5 returned to the old practice 
of farming. Eleven hundred thouſand pounds were then offered, both 
for cuſtoms and exciſe, a greater ſum than had ever been levied by the 
commiſſioners : The whole of the taxes during that period might at 


b Herlcian Miſcellany, vol vi. p. 399 One Dorcas Earberry made oath before a 
mag iſtrate, that ſhe had been de ad two days, and that Naylor had brought her to liſe. 
i la. Idid. k Thurloe, vol. v p. 708 1 Scobel, p. 419. m Thurloe 

ll. p. 476. u Scobel, p. 376. ® Thurloe, vol vi., p- 425 
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nedium amount to above two millions a year; a ſum, which, though mo- 
gerate, much exceeded the revenue of any former king v. Sequeſtrations, 
compoſitions, ſale of crown and church lands, and of the lands of deliu- 
quents, yielded alſo conſiderable ſums, but very difficult to be eſtimated. 


Church lands are ſaid to have been ſold for a million 1. None of theſe 


were ever valued at aboye ten or eleven years purchaſe". The eſtates 
of delinquents amounted to above 200,000 pounds a year. Cromwel died 
more than two millions in debt © ; though the parliament had left him in 
the treaſury above 500,000 pounds; and in the ſtores the value of 700,000 
pounds, 

Taz committee of danger in April 1648 voted to raiſe the army to 
40,000 men . The ſame year, the pay of the army was eſtimated at 
$0,000 pounds a month *. The eſtabliſhment of the army in 1652, was 
in Scotland 15,000 foot, 2800 horſe, 560 dragoons ; in England, 4709 
foot, 2520 horſe, garriſons 6154. In all, 31,519, beſides officers? 
The army in Scotland was afterwards conſiderably reduced. The army 
in Ireland was not much ſhort of 20,000 men; ſo that upon the whole, 
the commonwealth maintained in 1652 a ſtanding army of more than 50,000 
men. Its pay amounted to a yeatly ſum of 1,047,715 pounds . After- 
wards the protector reduced the eſtabliſhment to 3@,000 men; as appears 
by the Inſtrument of Government, and Humble Petition and Advice, 
His frequent enterprizes obliged him from time to time to augment 
them, Richard had on foot in England an army of 13,258 men, in Scotland 
3506, in Ireland about 10,000 men *. The foot ſoldiers had commonly 


a ſhilling a day d. The horſe had two ſhillings and fix-pence ; fo that 


many gentlemen and younger brothers of good family inliſted in the pro- 
tetor's cavalry ©, No wonder that ſuch men were averſe from the re- 
eſtabliſhment of civil government, by which they well knew, they mult be 
feprived of ſo gainful a profeſſion, 


Ar the time of the battle of Worceſter, the parliament had on foot 
about $0,000 men, partly militia, partly regular forces. The vigour of 


the commonwealth, and the great capacity of thoſe members who had aſſum- 


ech the government, never at any time appeared ſo conſpicuous 4. 

Taz whole revenue of the public, during the protectorſhip of Richard, 
was eſtimated at 1,868,717 pounds: His annual expences at 2,201,540 
pounds, An additional revenue was demanded from parliament ©, 


"kt appears that the late king's revenue from 1637, to the meeting of the long pat» 
üament, was only 990,000 pounds, of which 200,000 may be eſteemed illegal. 


Dr Walker. p. 14. * Thurloe, vol. i p. 753 bid. vol. ii. p. 414. * Ibid, vol. 
. p. 667. u World's miſtake in Oliver Cromwel. » Whitlocke, p. 298. * lbid. p. 378. 


Journal, ad December, 1652. Z Id. ibid. 4 Journal, 6th of April, 1656 
> Thurloe, vol. i. 395. vol ii, p. 414. © Gumble's life of Monk: „ Whiclocke, 
Pe 477. © Journal, 7th April, 19:9. 
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Tux commerce and induſtry of England encreaſed extremely during kardſhips 


numbers, 


and to Guinea became conſiderable. The Engliſh poſſeſſed almoſt the Byron 
ſole trade with Spain. Twenty thouſand cloths were annually ſent to and a goc 


Turkey f. Commerce met with interruption, no doubt, from the eiii ſometime 


wars and convulſions which afterwards prevailed ; though it ſoon recover. The piec 
ed after the eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth, The war with the Dutch, nlue of | 
by diſtreſſing the commerce of ſo formidable a rival, ſerved to encourage Philip I 


trade in England: The Syfaniſh war was to an equal degree perniciou, Vaudyke 
All the effe&s of the Engliſh merchants, to an immenſe value, were con- 
fiſcate@ in Spain. The prevalence of democratical principles engaged the 
country gentlemen to bind their ſons apprentices to merchants &; and 
commerce has ever fince been more honourable in England than in 


the king” 
on accou! 
obeying 


any other European kingdom. The excluſive companies, which formerly _ | 
confined trade, were never expreſsly aboliſhed by any ordinance of parlia. led Kh 
ment during the commonwealth ; but as men payed no regard to the pre. was thou; 
rogative whence the charters of theſe companies were derived, the monopoly on 2 
was gradually invaded, and commerce encreaſed by the encreaſc of liberty, bom it's 


Intereſt in 1650 was reduced to fix per cent. trenty pe 

Tux cuſtoms in England, before the civil wars, are ſaid to have amount. that when 
ed to 500,000 pounds a year: A ſum ten times greater than during the any thing 
beſt period 1 in queen Elizabeth's reign : But there is N ſome exagge- Cons 


ration in this matter. merit, 1 
him; Mai 


Taz poſt-houſe, in 16g 3, was farmed at 10,000 pounds a year, whick thn wes © 


was deemed a confiderable ſum for the three kingdoms. Letters paid 
only about half the preſent poſtage. 
From 1619 to 1638, there had been coined 6,900,042 pounds. From 
1638 to 1657, the coinage amounted to 7,7 33,521 pounds i, Dr. De- 
-venant has told us, from the regiſters of the mint, that, between 1558 and 
1659, there hag been coined 19,832,476 pounds in gold and ſilver. 
Ta firſt mention of tea, coffee, and choaolate, is about 1660 *. Al. 
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paragus, artichoaks, colliſlower, and a variety of ſallads, were about the ther, by 
ſame time introduced into England l. bPenſate th 
Tus colony of New England encreaſed by means of the puritans, of the par 


who fled thither, in order to free themſelves from the conſtraint which nor to wh 
Laud and the church party had impoſed upon them; and, before the com- compaſs « 
mencement of the civil wars, it is ſuppoſed to have contained 25,000 ſouls ©. confeſſed, 


For a like reaſon, the catholics, who found themſelves expoſed to man) liamentar) 

x | 5 hu and o 

f Straſſord's Letters vol, i. p- 421, 423, 430, 465. f Clarendon. t Lew! el: Froeg 
Robert's Treaſure of traffick. i Happy future State of Eng land. k And«riov, de 
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kardſhips, and dreaded ſtill worſe treatment, went over to America in great 
numbers, and ſettled in the colony of Maryland. 

Brrog t the civil wars, learning and the fine arts were favoured at court, 
and a good taſte began to prevail in the nation. The king loved pictures, 
ſometiwes handled the pencil himſelf, and was a good judge of the art. 
The pieces of foreign maſters were bought up at a vaſt price ; and the 
yalue of pictures doubled in Europe by the emulation between Charles and 
Philip IV. of Spain, who were touched with the fame elegant paſſion, 
Vandyke was careſſed and enriched at court. Inigo Jones was maſter of 
the king's buildings; though afterwards perſecuted by the parliament, 
on account of the part which he had in rebuilding St. Paul's, and for 
obeying ſome orders of council by which he was directed to pull down 
houſes in order to make room for that edifice, Laws, who had not been 
ſurpaſſed by any muſician before him, was much beloved by the king, who 
called him the father of muſic, Charles was a good judge of writing, and 
was thought by ſome, more anxious with regard to purity of ſtyle than be- 
came 1 monarch a. Notwithſtanding his narrow revenue, and his freedom 
from all vanity, he lived in ſuch magnificence, that he poſſeſſed four and 


twenty palaces, all of them elegantly and completely furniſhed ; inſomuch | 


that when he removed from one to another, he was not obliged to tranſport 
any thing along with him. | 
Cxomwer, though himſelf a barbarian, was not inſenſible to literary 


merit, Uſher, notwithſtanding bis being a biſhop, received a penſion from 


him; Marvel and Milton were in his ſervice; Waller, who was his rela- 
tion was carefſed by him. That poet always ſaid, that the Protector him- 
{elf was not ſo wholly illiterate as was commonly imagined. He gave a hun- 
dred pounds a year to the divinity profeſſor at Oxford; and an hiſtorian 
mentions this bounty as an inſtance of his love of literature 9. He intend- 
ed to have erected a college at Durham for the benefit of | the northern 
counties, | : 

Civit wars, eſpecially when founded on principles of liberty, are not 
commonly unfavourable to the arts of eloquence and compoſition ; or ra- 
ther, by preſenting nobler and more intereſting objects, they amply com- 


G penfate that tranquillity, of which they bereave the muſes. The ſpeeches 


the parliamentary orators during this period are of a ſtrain much ſupe- 
nor to what any former age had produced in England ; and the force and- 
compaſs of our tongue were then firſt put to trial. It muſt, however be 
confeſſed, that the wretched fanaticiſm, which ſo much infected the par- 
liamentary party, was no leſs deſtructive of taſte and ſcience, than of all 
law and order, Gaicty and wit were proſcribed : Human learning deſpiſ- 
el: Freedom of enquiry deteſted: Cant and hypocriſy alone encouraged, 
You, V. - F £ 
" Burnet, 0 Neale's hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 123. 
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It was an article pofitively inſiſted on in the preliminaries to the treaty of 
Uxbridge, that all play. houſes ſhould for ever be aboliſhed, Sir John Da. pap. 
venant, ſays Whitlocke b, ſpeaking of the year 1658, publiſhed an opera _ 
notwithſtanding the nicety of the times. All the king's furniture was — _ 
to ſale ; his pictures, diſpoſed of at very low prices, eariched all the collec. _ 
tions in Europe ; the cartoons, when complete, were only appraiſed at 300 rw 
pounds, though the whole collection of the king's curioſities was ſold at a. f wy 
bove 50,000 d. Even the royal palaces were pulled in pieces, and the mater. — N 
ials of them ſold. The very library and medals at St. James's, were intended - 
by the generals to be brought to auction, in order to pay the arrears of ſome _ 
regiments of cavalry, quartered near London; but Selden, apprehenſive Ir 1: 
of the loſs, engaged his friend Whitlocke, then lord keeper for the com- ſoratio 
monwealth, to apply for the office of librarian, This expedient ſaved that 4 
valuable colle ion. | f bonoun 
Ir is, however, remarkable, that the greateſt genius by far that ſhone * ¹ 
out in England during this period, was deeply engaged with theſe fanatics, a 
and even proſtituted his pen in theological controverſy, in factious diſputes, that me 
and in juſtifying the moſt violent meaſures of the party. This was John — 
Milton, whoſe poems are admirable, though liable to ſome objedtions; ſource © 
his proſe writings diſagreeable, though not altogether defective in genius Ginger, 
Nor are all his poems equal; his Paradiſe Loft, his Comus, and a few 0- only ſur 
thers, ſhine out amid ſome flat and infipid compoſitions ; even in the Pan. litions v 
diſe Loſt, his capital performance, there are very long paſſages, amounting wy beie 
to near a third of the work, almoſt whelly deſtitute of harmony and cle. able of 
gance, nay, of all vigour of imagination. This-natural inequality in Mil we. 
ton's genius was much encreaſed by the inequalities of his ſubject; of which War 
ſome parts are of themſelves the moſt lofty that can enter into human concep- rbyme ; 
tion; others would have required the moſt laboured elegance of compoſition Worn hd 
to ſupport them. It is certain, that this author, when in a happy mood,ſand a, and 
employed on a noble ſubject, is the moſt wonderfully ſublime of any poet i blime ; a 
any language; Homer and Lucretius and Taſſo not excepted. More concile * feel a 
than Homer, more ſimple than Taſſo, more nervous than Lucretius; bad * 1 
he lived in a later age, and learned to poliſh ſome rudeneſs in his verſes; had we ſhoull 
he enjoyed better fortune, and poſſeſſed leiſure to watch the returns of gt Warr 
nius in himſelf ; he had attained the pinnacle of en and born + court, an 
way the palm of epic poetry. as well ax 
Ir is well known, that Milton never ak] in his lifetime the reputi- was the d 
tion which he deſerved. His Paradiſe Loſt was long neglected : Preju- ed more | 
dices againſt an apologiſt for the regicides, and againſt a work not wholly 1687, age 
purged from the cant of former times, kept the ignorant world from pe Cowrs 
ceiving the prodigious merit of that performance. Lord Somers, by ® but, bad 


P P. 639. 4 Parl. Hiſt. vol, xix. p. 83: 
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couraging a good edition of it, about twenty years after the author's death, 
ürſt brought it into requeſt; and Tonſon, in his dedication of a ſmaller 
edition, ſpeaks of it as a work juſt beginning to be known, Even during 
the prevalence of Milton's party, he ſeems never to have beeri much re- 
garded; and Whitlocke * talks of one Milton, as he calls him, a blind man, 
who was employed in tranſlating a treaty with Sweden into Latin. Theſe 
forms of expreſſion are amuſing to poſterity, who conſider how obſcure 
Whitlocke himſelf, though lord-keeper, and ambaſſador, and indeed a 
man of great abilities and merit, has become in compariſon of Milton. 


Ir is not ſtrange that Milton received no encouragement after the re- 
ſtoration: It is more to be admired that he eſcaped with his life. Many 
of the cavaliers blamed extremely that lenity towards him, which was ſo 
honourable in the king, and ſo advantageous to poſterity. It is ſaid, that 
he had ſaved Davenant's life during the protectorſnip; and Davenant, in 
return, aForded him like protection after the reſtoration being ſenſible, 
that men of letters ought always to regard their ſympathy of taſte as a 
more powerful band of union, than any difference of party or opinion as a 
ſource of animoſity. It was during a ſtate of poverty, blindneſs, diſgrace, 
danger, and old age, that Milton compoſed his wonderful poem, which not 
only ſurpaſſed all the performances of his cotemporaries,but all the compo- 
ſitions which had flowed from his pen, during the vigour of his age, and 
the height of his proſperity. This circumſtance is not the leaſt remark. 
able of all thoſe which attend that great genius. He died in 1674, ag« 
ed 66, 


Warres was the firſt refiner of Engliſh poetry, at leaſt of Engliſh 
rbyme ; but his performances till abound with many faults, and, what is 
more material, they contain but feeble and ſuperficial beauties. Gaiety, 
wit, and ingenuity are their ruling character: They aſpire not to the ſu- 
blime ; and ſtill leſs to the pathetic. They treat of love, without making 
us feel any tenderneſs ; and abound in panegyric, without exciting admira- 
tiov. The panegyric, however, on Cromwel, contains more force than 
we ſhould expect from the other compoſi.ions of this poet. 


Wertes was born to an ample fortune, was early introduced to the 


court, and lived in the beſt company. He poſſeſſed talents for eloquence ' 


as well as poetry; and, till his death which happened in a good old age, he 
was the delight of the houſe of commons. The errors of his life proceed- 
ed more from want of courage than of honour or integrity. He died in 
1687, aged 82, 


Cowrer is an author extremely corrupted by the bad taſte of his age; 
Mt, bad he lived even in the pureſt times of Greece or Rome, he muſt al- 
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ways have been a very indifferent poet. He had no ear for harmony; and 
his verſcs are only known to be ſuch by the rhyme, which terminates then, 
In his rugged untuneable numbers are conveyed ſentiments the moſt ſtrain. 
ed and diſtorted ; long ſpun allegories, diſtant alluſions, and forced conceits, 
Great ingenuity, hqwever, and vigour of thought, ſometimes break out 
amidſt thoſe unnatural conceptions: A few anacreontics ſurpriſe us by their 
eaſe and gaiety : His proſe writings pleaſe, by the honeſty and goodnek 


- 


which they expreſs, and even by tbeir ſpleen and melancholy. This author + 
was much more praiſed and admired during his lifetime, and celebrated af. 


ter his death, than the great Milton. He died in 1667, aged 49. 

Sia Join DRNUAu in his Cooper's Hill (for none of his other poems 
merit attention) has a loftineſs and vigour, which had not before him been 
attained by any Engliſh poet who wrote in rhyme. The mechanical dif. 
ficulties of that meaſure retarded its improvement. Shakeſpeare, whole 
tragic ſcenes are ſometimes ſo wonderfully forcible and expreſſive, is a very 
indifferent poet, when he attempts to rhyme. Preciſion and neatneſs ate 
chiefly wanting in Denham. He died in 1688, aged 73. 


No Engliſh author in that age was more celebrated buth abroad and at 


home. than Hobbes: In our time, he is much neglected : Alively inſtance, how 


precarious all reputations founded on reaſoning and philoſophy ! A plex 
ſant comedy, which paints the manners of the age, and expoſes a faithful 
picture of nature, is a durable work, and is tranſmitted to the laſt poſte- 
rity. But a ſyſtem, whether phyſical or metaphyſical, commonly owesits 
ſucceſs to its novelty ; and is no ſooner canvaſſed with impartiality than 
its weakneſs is diſcovered. Hobbes's politics are fitted only to promote 
tyranny, and his ethics to encourage licentiouſneſs. Though an enemy to 
religion, he partakes nothing of the ſpirit of ſcepticiſm ; but is as poſitive 
and dogmatical as if human reaſon, and his reaſon in particular, could at- 
tain a thorough conviction in theſe ſubjects. Clearneſs and propriety of 
ſtyle are the chief excellencies of Hobbes's writings. In bis own perſon 
he is repreſented to have been a man of virtue; à character no wiſe ſurpril- 
ing, notwithſtanding his libertive ſyſtem of ethics. Timidity is the princi- 
pal fault with which he is reproached : He lived to an extreme old age, 
yet could never reconcile himſelſ to the thoughts of death. The boldncl 
of his opivions and ſentiments form a remarkable contraſt to this part of 
his charater. Hedicd in 1679, aged 91. 

HarzinGTon's Oceana was well adapted to that age, when the plans 
of imaginary republ:cs were the daily ſubjects of debate and converſation; 
and even in our time it is juſtly admired as a work of genius aud invention. 
The idea, however, of a perſect aud immortal commonwealth will always 
be found as chimerical as that of a perfect and immortal man, The dye 
of this author wants eaſe and fluency ; but the good matter, which his work 
contains, makes compenſation, He died in 1677; aged 66. | 
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Hv is entitled to the glory of having made, by reaſoning alone, 


without any mixture of accident, a capital diſcovery in one of the moſt im- 
portant branches of ſcience. He had alſo the happineſs of eſtabliſhing at 
once his theory on the moſt ſolid and convincing proofs ; and poſterity 
has added little to the arguments ſuggeſted by his induſtry and ingenuity. 
His treatiſe of the circulation of the blood is farther embelliſhed by that 
warmth and ſpirit which ſo naturally accompany the genius of invention. 
This great man was much favoured by Charles I., who gave him the liberty 
of uſing all the deer in the royal foreſts for perfecting his diſcoveries on 
the generation of animals. It was remarked, that no phyſician in Europe, 
who had reached forty years of age, ever, to the end of his life, adopted 
Harvey's doctrine of the circulation of the blood, and that his practice in 
London diminiſhed extremely, from the reproach drawn upon him by that 
great and ſignal diſcovery. So flow is the progreſs of truth in every ſei- 
ence, even when not oppoſed by factious or ſuperſtitious prejudices ! He 


diedin 1657, aged 79» 


— 


Tuis age affords great materials for hiſtory ; but did not produce any 
accompliſhed hiſtorian. Clarendon, however, will always be eſteemed an 
entertaining writer, even independent of our curiofity to know the facts, 
which he relates, His ſtyle is prolix and redundant, aud ſuffocates us by 


he length of its periods. But ir diſcovers imagination and ſentiment, and 


pleaſes us at the ſame time that we diſapprove of it. He is more partial 
in appearance than in reality : For he ſeems perpetually anxious to apolo- 
gize for the king; but his apologies are often well grounded. He is leſs 
partial in his relation of facts, than in his account of characters: He was 
too honefl a man to falſify the former; his affections were eaſily capable, 
unknown to himſelf, of diſguiſing the latter. An air of probity and good- 
neſs runs through the whole work ; as theſe qualities did in reality embel- 
liſh the whole life of the author. He died in 1674, aged 66. 


Tier are the chief performances which engage the attention of poſte- 
rity, Thoſe numberleſs productions, with which the preſs then abounded; 
the cant of the pulpit, the declamations of party, the ſubtilities of theo- 
logy, all theſe have long ago ſunk in ſilence and oblivion. Even a writer, 
ſuch as Selden, whoſe learning was his chief excellency ; or Chillingworth, 
an acute diſputant againſt the papiſts, will ſcarcely be ranked among the 
6lallics of our language or country. 
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New miniftry =—A2 of indemnity —— Settlement of the revenue 
T rial and execution of the regicides Diſſolution of the convention—Pariia. 
ment Prelacy reſtored —Inſurrecbion of the millenarians—— Afeir: 
of Scotland Conference at the Savoy Arguments for and againſt « 
comprehenſion — A new parliament-4— Biſhops feats reflored—— — 
Corporation ad —— A of uniformity —— King's marriage Trial of 
Vane And execution —— Preſbyterian clergy cjeded.— Dunkirk ſold 
to the French Declaration of indulgence—Decline of Cla rendon 'i credit, 


HARLES II. when he aſcended the throne of his anceſton, 

1660. was thirty years of age. He poſſeſſed a vigorous conſiity- 
tion, a fine ſhape, a manly figure, a graceful air; and though his 
features were harſh, yet was his countenance in the main lively and engag- 
ing, He was in that period of life when there remains enough of youth 
to render the perſon-amiable, without preventing that authority and regard 


which attend the years of experience and maturity. Tenderneſs was excit- 


ed by the memory of his recent adverſities. His preſent proſperity wa 
the object rather of admiration than of envy. And as the ſudden and 
ſurprifing revolution, which reſtored him to his regal rights, bad alſo reſtor- 
ed the nation to peace, law, order, and liberty; no prince ever obtained a 
crown in more favourable circumſtances, or was more bleſt with the cor. 
dial affection and attachment of his ſubjects. a 


. Tars popularity the king, by bis whole demeanor and behaviour, was 
well qualified to ſupport and to encreaſe. To a lively wit and quick com- 
prehenſion, he united a juft underſtanding, and a general obſervation both 
of men and things. The eaſieſt manners, the moft unaffected politeneſs, the 
moſt engaging gaicty accompanied his converſation and addreſs. Accul- 
tomed, during his exile, to live among his courtiers rather like a companion 
than a monarch, he retained, even while on the throne, that open affability, 
which was capable of reconciling the moſt determined republicans to his 
yoyal dignity. Totally devoid of reſentment, as well from the natural le- 
nity as careleſſneſs of his temper, he inſured pardon to the moſt guilt) of 
his enemies, and left hopes of favour to his moſt violent opponents. Fron 
the whole tenor of his actions and diſcourſe, he ſeemed defirous of loling 
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the memory of paſt animoſities, and of uniting every party in an affection 
fer their prince and their native country. 


bis council were admitted the moſt eminent men 
tn, without regard to former diſtinctions: The 1660. 
orefoyterians, equally with the royaliſts, ſhared this honour. gr, 
Anneſly was wo created earl of Angleſey ; Aſtley Cooper, lord 
Aſhley ; Denzil Hollis, lord Hollis. The earl of Mancheſter was appoint- 
„Mord chauberlain, and lord Say, privy ſeal. Calamy and Baxter, preſ- 


Lytcrian clergymen, were even made chaplains to the king. 


Abu AL MoxnTaGus, created earl of Sandwich, was entitled, from his 
recent ſervices, to great favour ; and he obtained it. Monk, created duke 
of Albemarle, had performed ſuch fignal ſervices, that, according to a vul- 
gar and malignant obſervat ion, he ought rather to have expected hatred 
and ingratitude: Yet was he ever treated by the king with great marks 
of diflin tion. Charles's diſpoſition, free from jealouſy ; and the prudent 
behaviour of the general, who never over-· rated his merits ; prevented all thoſe 
diſguſts which naturally ariſe in ſo delicate a ſituation. The capacity too 
of Albemarle was not extenſive, and his parts were more ſolid than ſhining, 
Though he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in inferior ſtations, he was imagined, 
upon familiar acquaintance, not to be wholly equal to thoſe great atchieve- 
ments, which fortune, united to prudence, had enabled him to perform ; 
and he appeared unfit for the court, a ſcene of life to which he had never 
been accuſtomed, Morrice, his friend, was created ſecretary of ſtate, and 
was ſupported more by his patron's credit than by his own abilities or ex- 
perience. 


Bur the choice which the king at firſt made of his principal miniſters 
and favourites, was the circumſtance which chiefly gave contentment to the 
nation, and prognoſticated future happineſs and tranquillity, Sir Edward 
Hyde, created earl of Clarendon, was chancellor and prime miniſter : 
The marqueſs, created duke of Ormond, was ſteward of the houſehold ; 
The earl of Southampton, high treaſurer ; Sir Edward Nicholas, ſecretary 
of flate. Theſe men, united together in-friendſhip, and combining in the 
lame laudable inclinations, ſupported each other's credit, and purſued the 
utereſts of the public, | 


AGREEABLE to the preſent proſperity of public affairs was the univer- 
fal joy and feſtivity diffuſed throughout the nation. The melancholy auſ- 
terity of the fanatics fell into diſcredit, together with their principles. The 


rojaliſts, who had ever affected a contrary diſpoſition, found in their re- 


cent ſucceſs new motives for mirth and gaiety ; and it now belonged to 
them to give repute and faſhion to their manners. From paſt experi- 
erce it had ſufficiently appeared, that gravity was very diſtin& from wi. 


dom, formality from virtue, and hypocriſy from religion. The king himſelf, 
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who bore a ſtrong propenſity to pleaſure, ſerved, by his powerful and 
engaging example, to baniſh thoſe ſour and malignant humours, which 
had hitherto engendered ſuch confuſion. And though the juſt bound; 
were undoubtedly paſſed, when men returned from their former extreme ; 
yet was the public happy in exchanging vices, pernicious to ſociety, for 
diſorders, hurtful chiefly to the individuals themſelves who were guilty 
of them, . 

IT required ſome time before the ſeveral parts of the ſtate, dis6gured 
by war and faction, could recover their former arrangement: But the 
parhament immediately fell into good correſpondence with the king ; and 


they treated him with the ſame dutiful regard which had uſually been 


paid to his, predeceſſors. Bring ſummoned without the king's conſent, 
they received, at firſt, only the title of a convention; and it was not till he 
paſſed an act for that purpoſe, that they were called by the appellation of 
parliament. All judicial proceedings, tranſacted in the name of the com. 
monwealth or protector, were ratified by a new law. And both houſes, 
acknowledging the guilt of the former rebellion, gratefully reccived, in 
their own name, and in that of all the ſubjects, bis majeſty's gracious 


pardon and indemnity. 


Tus king, before his reſtoration, being afraid of reducing 

x660. 8 b , * 
Ad of in- any of his enemies to deſpair, and at the fame time unwilliag 
demnity. that ſuch enormous crimes as had been committed, ſhould te- 


. ceive a total impunity, had expreſſed himſelf very cautiouſly in his declara- 


tion of Breda, and had promiſed an indemnity to all criminals, but fuch 
as ſhould be excepted by parliament. He now iſſued a proclamation, de- 
claring that ſuch of the late king's judges as did not yield themſclves pril- 
oners within fourteen days ſhould receive no pardon. Nineteen ſurrendere 
ed themſelves : Some were taken in their flight ; Others eſcaped beyond 
ſea, 


Tur commons ſeem to have been more inclined to lenity than the lords. 
The upper houſe, inflamed by the ill uſage which they had received, were 
reſolved, beſides the late king's judges, to except every one, who had t- 
ten in any high court of juſtice. Nay, the earl of Briſtol maved, that 10 
pardon might be granted to thoſe who had any wiſe contributed to the 
king's death. So wide an exception, in which every one, who bad ſerved 
the parliament, might be comprehended, gare a general alarm; and men 
began to apprebend, that this motion was the effect of ſome court artt 
fice or intrigue. But the king ſoon diſſipated theſe fears. He came to 
the houſe of peers ; and, in the moſt earneſt terms, preſſed the act of general 
indemnity. He urged both the neceffity of the thing, and the obligation 
of his former promiſe. A promiſe, he ſaid, which he would ever regard a5 
ſacred ; ſince to it he probably owed the ſatisfaction, which at preſent be 
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enjoyed, of meeting his people in parliament. This meaſure of the king's 
was received with great applauſe and ſatisfaction. 


AxTex repeated ſolicitations, the act of indemnity paſſed both bouſes, 
and ſoon received the royal afſent. Thoſe who had an immediate hand in 
the late king's death, were there excepted : Even Cromwel, Iteton, Brad- 
ſhaw, and others now dead, were attainted, and their eſtates forfeited. Vane 
and Lambert, though none of the regicides, were alſo excepted. St. John 
and ſeventeen perſons more were deprived of all benefit from this act, if 
they ever accepted auy public employment. All who had ſitten in any il- 
legal high court of juſtice were diſablzd from bearing offices. Theſe were 
al the ſeverities which followed ſueh furious civil wars and convullions. 


Taz next buſineſs was the ſettlement of the King's revenue. * 

Ia this work, the parliament had regard to public freedom as Settlement 
well as to the ſupport of the crown. The tenures of wards f che re: 
11 liveries had long been regarded 2s a grievous burthen by JOY: 

he nobility and gentry : Several attempts had been made during the 
wb of James to purchaſe this prerogative, together with that of purvey- 
ance; and 200,000 pounds a-year had been offered that prince in heu of 
them: Wardſhips and purveyance had been utterly aboliſhed by the re- 
publican parliament : And even in the preſent parhament, before the king 
arrived in F.ogland, a bill had been introduced offering him a compenſation 
for the emulument of theſe prerogatives. A hundred thouſand pounds a- 
cer was the ſum agreed to; and half of the exciſe was ſettled in perpetuity 
von the crown as the fund whence tbis revenue ſhould be levied. Though 
that impoſt yielded more profit, the bargaia might be eſteemed hard; and 
it was Chicfly the, neceflity of the king's ſituation, which induced him to 
conſent to it, No requeit of the parliament, during the preſent j joy, could 
be refuſed them. 


that the ſettled revenue of the crown for all charges ſhould be 1,200,000 

pounds a- year; a ſum greater than any Engliſh monarch had ever before 

enjoyed, But as all the princes of Europe were perpetually augmenting 

their military force, and conſequently their expence, it became requiſite 

that Lagland, from motives both of honour and ſecurity, ſhould bear ſome - 
proportion to them, and adapt its revenue to the new ſy{tem of politics, 

which prevailed, According to the chancellor's computation, a charge of 

50 ©C0 pounds a- year was at preſent requiſite for the flzct and other arti- 

ces, which formerly coſt the crown but cighty thouſand. 


| Hap the parliament, before reſtoring the king, inſiſted on any farther 
mtations than thoſe which the conſtitution already impoſed ; beſides 
the danger of reviving former quarrels among parties; it would ſeem, 


Joxxagg and poundage and the other half of the exciſe were granted 
tothe king during life. The parliament even proceeded, ſo far as to vote 
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that their precaution had been entirely ſuperfluous. By reaſon of its 
ſlender and precarious ue, the crown in effect was {till totally depend. 
ent. Not a fourth part of this ſum, which ſeemed requiſite for public ex. 
pences, could be levied without conſent of parliament ; and any concel. 
hons, had they been thought neceſſary, might, even after the reſtoration, 
be exorted by the commons from their neceſſitous prince. This parlia- 
ment ſhowed no intention of employing at preſent that eng ne to any 
ſuch purpoſcs ; but they ſeemed {till determined not to part with it en- 
tirely, or to render the revenues of the crown fixed and independent. 


| Tho? they voted in general, that 1,200,000 pounds year ſhould be ſet. 


tled on the king, they ſcarcely aſſigned any funds, which could yield two 
thirds of that ſum. And they left the care of fulfilling their engage- 
ments to the future conſiderations of parliament, 

Is all the temporary ſupplies, which they voted, they diſcovered the 
{ame cautious frugality. To diſband the army, ſo formidable in itſelf, and 
fo much accuſtomed to rebellion and changes of government, was neceſſary 
for the ſecurity both of king and parliament ; yet the commons ſhowed 
great jealouſy in granting the ſums, requiſite for that end, Av aſſell 
ment of 70,000 pounds a month was impoſed ; but it was at firſt voted, 
to continue only three. months: And all the other ſums, which they le. 
vied for that purpoſe, by a poll-bill and new aſſeſſments, were till grant- 
ed by parcels ; as if they were not, as yet, well aſſured of the fidelity of 

OY the hand, to which the money was entruſted. Having pre 
x3th Sept. <<cded fo far in the ſettlement of the nation, the parliament 

adjourned itſelf for ſome time, 


petal and Duzixc the receſs of parliament, the object, which chief 
execution intereſted the public, was the trial and condemnation of the 
of the regi- regicides. The general indignation, attending the enormou 
crime, of which theſe men had been guilty, made their ſul- 
ſeririgs the ſubject of joy to the people: But in the peculiar circun- 
ſtances of that action, in the prejudices of the times, as well as in the be 
haviour of the criminals, a mind, ſeaſoned with humanity, will find: 
plentiful ſource of compaſſion and indulgence. Can any one, without 
concern for hitman blindneſs and ignorance, conſider the demeanor of gt 
neral Harriſon, who was firſt brought to his trial? With great courage 
and elevation of ſentiment, he told the court, that the pretended crime, 
of which he ſtood accuſed, was not a deed performed in a corner: The 
ſound of it had gone forth to moſt nations; and in the ſingular and mat: 
yellous conduct of it had chiefly appeared the ſovereign power of heave 
That he himſelf, - agitated by doubts, had often, with paſſionate tear 
offered up his addreſſes to the divine l and earneſtly ſought tot 
light and conviction : He had ſtill received aſſurance of a heavenly 1anc- 
tion, and returned from theſe devout ſupplications with more ſerene tier 
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quillity and ſatisfaction. That all the nations of the earth were, in the 
eyes of their Creator, leſs than a drop of water in the bucket ; nor were 
their erroneous judgements aught but darkneſs, compared with divine il- 
luminations. That theſe frequent illapſes of the divine ſpirit he could 
not ſuſpe& to be intereſted illuſions ; fince he was conſcious, that, for no 
temporal advantage, would be offer injury to the pooreſt man or woman 
that trod upon the earth. That all the alluremeuts of ambition, all the 
terrors of impriſonment, had not been able, during the uſurpation of 
Cromwel, to ſhake his ſteddy reſolution, or bend him to a compliance 
with that deceitful tyrant. And that when invited by him to fit on the 
right hand of the throne, when offered riches and ſplendor and dominion, 
he had diſdainfully rejected all temptations ; and neglecting the tears of 
bis friends aud family, bad fill, through every danger, held faſt his principles 
and his integrity. 

Scor, who was more 4 republican than a fanatic, had ſaid in the houſe 
of commons, a little before the reſtoration, that he deſired no other epi- 
taph to be inſcribed on his tomb-ſtone than this; Here lies Thomas Scot, 
ho adjudged the king to death. He ſupported the ſame ſpirit upon his 
tral, ; 

Carew, a Millenarian, ſubmitted to his trial, Saving to our Lord Feſus 
Cbriſt his right to the government of theſe kingdoms, Some ſcrupled to ſay, 


according to form, that they would be tried by God and their country ; 


becauſe God was not, viſibly preſent to judge them. Others ſaid, that 


| they would be tried by the word of God. 


No more than fix of the late king's judges, Harriſon, Scot, Carew, Cle- 
ment, Jones, and Scrope, were executed: Scrope alone, of all thoſe who _ 
came in bpon the king's proclamation. He was a gentleman of a good 
family and of a decent character: But it was proved that he had a little 
before, in converſation, expreſſed himſelf as if he were no wiſe convinced of 
any guilt in condemning the king. Axtel who- had guarded the high 
court of jullice, Hacker who had commanded on the day of the king's 
execution, Coke, the ſolicitor for the people of England, and Hugh 
etem, the fanatical preacher, who inflamed the army and impelled them 
to regicide : All theſe were tried, and” condemned, and ſuffered with the 
King's judges, No faint or confeſſor ever went to martyrdom with more 
«lured confidence of heaven than was expreſſed by thoſe criminals, even 
when the terrors of immediate death, joined to many. indignities, were {et 
before them. 'The reſt of the king's judges, by an unexampled lenity, were 
"*prieved ; and they were diſperſed into ſeveral priſons. © 
| Tors puniſhment of declared enemies interrupted not the re- IJ 
ſoiciags of the court: But the death of the duke of Gloceſter — 
"FM prince of promiſing hopes, threw a great cloud upon Ok. 
mem. The king, by no incident in his life, was ever ſo deeply affected 
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Gloceſter was obſerved to poſſeſs united the good qualities of both his bro. 
thers: The clear judgment and penetration of the king; the induſtry 
and application of the duke of York. He was alſo believed to be affe&ion. 


ate to the religion and conſtifution of his country. He was but twenty 
years of age when the ſmall pox put an end to his life. 


Tur princeſs of Orange, having come to England, in order to partake 
of the joy, attending the reſtoration of her family, with whom ſhe lived in 
great friendſhip, ſoon after ſickened and died. The queen-mother payed a 
viſit to her ſon; and obtained his conſent to the marriage of the princeh 
Henrietta, with the duke of Orleans, brother to the French king. 


Arrzs a receſs of near two months, the parliament met, 

* oil and proceeded in the great work of the national ſettlement. 
They eltabliſhed the poſt- office, wine licences, and ſome ar. 

ticles of the revenue. They granted more aſſeſſments, and ſome arrears, 
or paying and diſbanding the army. Buſineſs being carried 


| Diffolution on with great unanimity, was foon diſpatched ; And after 


of the con- | 
vention par- they had ſitten near two months, the king, in a ſpeech full of 


— +; i the moſt gracious expreſſions, thought proper to diſſolve 
them. | 

Tais houſe of commons had been choſen during the reign of the old 
parliamentary party; and though many royaliſts had creeped in among: 
them, yet did it chiefly eonſiſt of preſbyterians, who had not yet entirely 
laid aſide their old jcalouſies and principles. Lenthal, a member, having 
ſaid, that thoſe who firſt took arms againſt the king, were as guilty as 
thoſe who afterwards brought him to the ſcaffold, was ſeverely reprimand- 
ed by order of the houſe ; and the moſt violent efforts of the long parlia- 
ment, to ſecure the conſtitution, and bring delinquents to juſtice, were in 


effe& vindicated and applauded *, The claim of the two houſes to the 


militia, the firſt ground of the quarrel, however exorbitant an uſurpation, 
was never expreſsly reſigned by this parliament. They made all grants 
of money with a very ſparing hand. Great arrears being due by the pro- 
tector, to the fleet, the army, the navy office, and every branch of ſervice; 
this whole debt they threw upon. the crown, without eſtabliſhing funds 
ſufficient for its payment, | Yet notwithſlanding this jealous care, exprel- 
ſed by the parliament, there prevails a ſtory, that Popham, having ſound- 
ed the diſpoſition of the members, undertook to the carl of Southampton 
to procure, during the king's life, a grant of two millions a- year, land tax; 
a ſum, which, added to the cuſtoms and exciſe, would for ever have ret 
dered this prince independent of his people. Southampton, it is ſaid, 
merely from his affection to the king, had unwarily embraced the 1 ; 


5 Journal, vol. viii. p. 24. , 
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«nd it was not till he communicated the matter to the chancellor, that he 
was made ſenſible of its pernicious tendency. It is hot improbable, that 
fach an offer might have been made, and been hearkened to; but it is 
nowiſe probable, that all the intereſt of the court would ever, with this 
houſe of commons, have been able to make it effectual. Clareadon ſhowed 
bis prudence, no leſs than his integrity, in entirely rejecting it. 

Tas chancellor, from the ſame principles of conduct, haſtened to diſ- 
4nd the army. When the king reviewed theſe veteran troops, he was 
{ruck with their beauty, order, diſcipline, and martial appearance, and being 
ſenlible, that regular forces are molt neceſſary implements of royalty, he ex- 
preſſed a defire of finding expedients ſtill to retain them. But his wiſe miniſter 
{et before him the dangerous ſpirit by hieb theſe troops were actuated, their 
enthuſiaſtic genius, their habits of rebellion and mutiny ; and he convinced 
the king, that, till they were diſbanded, he never could eſteem himſelf 
ſceurely eſtabliſhed on his throne, . No more troops were retained than a 
{ey guards, and garriſons, about 1000 horſe, and 4500 foot. This was 
the list appearance under the mgnarchy, of a regular standing army in 
this iland. Lord Mordaunt ſaid, that the king, being poſſeſſed of that 
force, might now look upon himſelf as the moſt conſiderable gentleman 
n England t. The fortifications of Gloceſter, Taunton, and other towns, 
whick had made re ſiſtance to the king during the civil wars, were demo- 
liſhed, 


CLaxexDoN not only behaved with wiſdom and juſtice in the office of 
chancellor: All the counſels, which he gave the king tended equally to 
promote the intereſt of prince and people. Charles, accuſtomed in his ex- 
le to pay entire deference to the judgement of this faithful ſervant, conti- 
fued ſtill to ſubmit to his direction; and for ſome time no miniſter was 
ever poſſeſſed of more abſolute authority. He moderated the- forward 
zeal of the royaliſts, and tempered their appetite for revenge. With the 
*ppoſite party, he endeavoured to preſerve inviolate all the king's engage- 
ments: He kept an exact regiſter of the promiſes which had been made 
for any ſervice, and he employed all his induffry to fulfil them. This 
good miniſter was now nearly allied to the royal family. His daughter, 
Aun Hyde, a woman of ſpirit and fine accompliſhments, had hearkened, 
While abroad to the addreſſes of the duke of York, and, under promiſe of 
marriage, had ſecretly admitted him to her bed. Her pregnaucy appeared 
yon after the reſtoration and though many endeavoured to diſſuade the 
ang from conſenting to ſo unequal an alliance, Charles, in pity to his 


| King James's Memoirs. This prince ſays, that Vent er's infarreQion furniſhed 8 
ow or pretence for keeping up the guards, which were intended at firſt to nave been 
Ctauded with the reſt of the army. ? 


* 
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friend and miniſter, who had been ignorant of theſe engagements, permit. 


ted his brother to marry her u. Clarendon expreſſed great uncalineſs x 


the honour which he had obtained; and ſaid, that, by being elevated ſe 
much above his rank, he thence dreaded a more ſudden downfal. 


1660. Mosr circumſtances of Clarendon's adminiſtration have met 
Prelacy with applauſe : His maxims alone in the conducb of eccleſial. 
reſtored. tical politics have by many been deemed the effect of prejudica, 
narrow and bigoted. Had the jealouſy of royal power prevailed ſo far 
with the convention parliament, as to make them reſtore the king with 
ſtrict limitations, there is no queſtion but the eſtabliſhment of preſbyterian 
diſcipline had been one of the conditions molt rigidly inſiſted on. Not os. 
ly that form of eccleſiaſtical government is more favourable to liberty than 
to royal power: It was likewiſe, on its own account, agreeable to the ma. 
jority of the houſe of commons, and ſuited their religious principles 
But as the impatience of the people, the danger of delay, the gene. 
ral diſguſt towards faction, and the authority of Monk, had prevailed ore 
that jealous proje& of limitations, the full ſettlement of the hierarchy, to- 
gether with the monarchy, was a neceſſary and infallible conſequence; 
All the royaliſts were zealous for that mode of religion; the merits of the 
epiſcopal clergy towards the king, as well as their ſufferings on that ac- 
count, had been great ; the laws which eſtabliſhed biſhops and the liturgy 
were as yet unrepealed by legal authority; and any attempt of the-parlia 
ment by new acts to give the ſuperiority to preſbyterianiſm, had been ſuf- 
ficieat to involve the nation in blood and confuſion, Moved by theſe 
views, the commons had wiſely poſtponed the examination of all religioui 
controverſy, and had left the ſettlement of the church to the king and to 
the ancient laws. 


Tus king at firſt uſed great moderation in the execution of the laws 
Nine biſhops Kill. remained alive; and theſe were immediately reſtored to 
their ſees : All the ejected clergy recovered their livings : The liturgy, i 
form of worſhip decent, and not without beauty, was again admitted into 
the churches : But, at the ſame time, a declaration was iſſued, in order to 
give contentment to the preſbyterians, and preſerve an air of moderation 
and neutrality ”. In this declaration, the king promiſed that he would 
provide ſuffragan biſhops for the larger diocefes ; that the prelates ſhould, 
all of them, be regular and conſtant preachers ; that they ſhould not col 
fer ordination, or exerciſe any juriſdiction, without the advice and ai. 
tance of preſby ters, choſen by the dioceſe ; that ſuch alterations ſhGuld be 
made in the liturgy as would render it totally unexceptionable ; that, f 
the mean time, the uſe of that mode of worſhip ſhould not be impoſed en 
ſuch as were unwilling to receive it; and. that the ſurplice, the croſs in 


v King James's Memairs, * Par!, Hiſt. vol. xxi i. p. 173. 
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baptiſm, and bowing at the name of Jeſus, ſhould not be rigidly inſiſted 
on, This declaration was iſſued by the king as head of the church; and 
ke plainly aſſumed, in many parts of it, a legiſlative authority in eccleſiaſti- 
al matters: But the Engliſh government, though more exactly defined 
by late nteſts, was not, as yet, reduced, in every particular, to the ſtrict 
limits of law. And if ever prerogative was juſtifiably employed, it ſeem- 
ed to be on the preſent occaſion, when all parts of the ſtate were torn with 
paſt convulſions, and required the moderating hand of the chief magiſtrate 
to reduce them to their ancient order: 


Bur though theſe appearances of neutrality were maintained, and a mi- 


tigated epiſcopacy only ſeemed to be inſiſted on, it was far from the inten- 
tion of the miniſtry always to preſerve like regard to the preſbyterians. 
The madneſs of the fifth-monarchy men afforded them a pretence for de- 
parting from it. Venner, a deſperate enthuſiaſt, who had of- 

ten conſpired againſt Cromwel, having, by his zealous lectures jafgrre&ion 
rh at their bead into the firects of London. They werets 
the number of ſixty, completely armed, believed themſelves ' invulnerable 
and invincible, and firmly expected the ſame ſucceſs which had attended 
Gideon and other heroes of the Old Teſtament. Every one at firſt fled 
before them. One unhappy man, who, being queſtioned, ſaid, © He was 
« for God and king Charles,” was inſtantly murdered by them. They 
went triumphantly from ſtreet to ſtreet, every where proclaiming king Je- 
ſus, who, they ſaid, was their inviſible leader. At length the magiſtrates, 
having aſſembled ſome train-bands, made an attack upon them. They 


inflamed his own imagination and that of his followers, iſſued of the Mil- 18 


| defended themſelves with order, as well as valour; and, after killing many 


of the aſſailants, they made a regular retreat into Cane-Wood near Hamp- 
lead · Next morning they were chaſed thence by a detachment of the 
guards ; but they ventured again to invade the city, which was not prepa- 
red to receive them, After committing great diſorder, and traverſing al- 
molt every ſtreet in that immenſe capital, they retired into a houſe, which 
they were reſolute to defend to the laſt extremity. Being ſurrounded, 
and the houſe untiled, they were fired upon from every fide ; and they ſtil 
refuſed quarter, The people ruſhed in upon them, and ſeized the few who 
vere alive, Theſe were tried, condemned, and executed ; and to the laſt 


they perſiſted in affirming, that if they were deceived, it was the Lord that 
had deceived them. 


| CLaxtxnon and the miniſtry took occaſion, from this inſurrection, to 
infer the dangerous ſpirit of the preſbyterians, and of all the ſectaries: But 
the madneſs of the attempt ſufficiently proved, that it had been undertaken 
by do concert, and never could have proved dangerous. The well-known 
atred too, which prevailed between the preſbyterians and the other ſets, 
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ſhould have removed the form from all ſuſpicion of any concurrence in the 
enterprize. But as a pretence was wanted, beſides their old demerits, for 
juſtifying the intended rigours againſt all of them, this reafon, however 
ſlight, was greedily laid hold of. | 
OY Arras in Scotland haſtened with {till quicker ſteps than 
Affairs of thoſe in England towards a ſettlement and a compliance with 
. king. It was deliberated in the Engliſh council, whether 
that nation ſhould be reſtored to its liberty, or whether the forts erected by 
Cromwel ſhould not {ill be upheld, in order to curb the mutinous ſpirit by 
which the Scots in all ages had been ſo much govefned. Lauderdile, 
who from the battle of Worceſter to the reſtoration, had been detaiged 
priſoner in the Tower, had conſiderable influence with the king; aad he 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this violent meaſure. He repreſeated, that it was the 
loyalty of the Scottiſh nation which had engaged them in an oppoſition to 
the Engliſh rebels; and to take advankIye of the calamities iato which, 
on that account, they had fallen, would be regarded as the highelt injuſ. 
tice and ingratitude : That the ſpirit of that people was uow fully Tub. 
dued by the ſervitude under which the uſurpers had ſo long held them, 
and would of itſelf yield to any reaſonable compliance with their legal 
ſovereign, if, by this means, they ' recovered their liberty and indz- 
pendence : That the attachment of the Scots towards their king, 
whom they regarded as their native prince. was naturally much ſtronger 
than that of the Engliſh ; and would afford him a ſure reſource, in cale 
of any rebellion among the latter: That republican principles had long 
been, and ſtill were, very prevalent with his ſouthern ſubjects, and might 
again menace the throne with new tumults and reſiſtance : That the time 
would probably come, when the king inſtead of deſiring to ſee Englih 
garriſons in Scotland, would be better pleaſed to have Scottiſh garriſors 
in England, who ſupported by Engliſh pay, would be fond to curb the 
ſeditious genius of that opulent nation: And that a people, ſuch as the 
Scots, governed by a few nobility, would more eaſily be reduced to ſub- 
miſſion under monarchy,” than one, like the Engiſh, who breathed no- 
thing but the ſpirit of democratical equality. | 
Tusk views induced the king to diſband all the forces is 
. — Scotland, and to raze all the forts which had been ereQcC. 
General Middleton, created earl of that name, was ſent com- 
miſſioner to the parliament which was ſummoned. A very compli 
ant ſpirit was there diſcovered jw all orders of men. The comm 
ſioner had even ſufficient influence to obtain an act, annulling, at once, 
all laws which had paſſed fince the year 1633, on pretext of the violence 
which, during that time, had been employed againſt the king and his fa 
ther, in order to procure their aſſent to theſe ſtatutes, This was à vc 
large, if not au unexanipled conceflion ; and, together with many dang" 
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$15 limitations, overthrew ſome uſeful barriers which had been erected to 
e conſtitut on. But the tide was now running ſtrongly towards monar- 
chy ; and the Scoctiſh nation plainly diſcovered, that their palt reſiſtance 
bad proceeded more from the turbulence of their ariſtocracy, and the bi- 
gotry of their ecclefiaſtics, than from any fixed paſſion towards civil liberty. 
The lords of articles were reſtored, with ſome other branches of preroga- 
tre; aud royal authority, fortified with more plauſible claims and pre- 
tences, was, in its full extent, re-eſtabliſhed in that kingdom 


Tos prelacy likewiſe, by the abrogating of every ſtatute enacted in fa- 
wur of preſbytery, was thereby tacitly reſtored : and the king deliberated 
what uſe he ſhould make of this conceſſion. Lauderdale, who at bottom 
was a paſſionate xealot againſt epiſcopacy, endeavoured to perſuade him 
that the Scots, if gratified in this favourite point of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment would, in every other demand, be entirely compliant with the king. 
Charles, though he had no ſuch attachment to prelacy as had influenced 
his father and grandfarher, had ſuffered ſuch indignitics from the Scottiſh 
prelbyterians, that he ever after bore them a hearty averſion. He ſaid to 
Lauderdale, that preſbyterianiſm, he thought, was not a religion for a gentle. 
man; and he could notconſent to its farther continuance in Scotland. Mid- 
deton too and his other miniſters perſuaded him, that the nation in general 
was ſo diſguſted with the violence and tyranny of the ecclefialtics, that any 
alteration of church government would be univerſally grateful. And Claren- 
don, as well as Ormond, dreading that the preſbyterian ſect, if legally eſta- 
biſhed in Scotland, would acquire authority in England and Ireland, ſecon- 
l:d the application of theſe miniſters. The reſolution was taken to reſtore 
prelaey ; a meaſure afterwards attended with many and great inconvenien- 
cies: But whether in this reſolution Charles choſe not the leſſer evil, it is 
diheult to determine. Sharp, who had been commiſſioned by the preſby- 
terians in Scotland to manage their intereſts with the king, was perſuaded 
to abandon that party; and, as a reward for his compliance, was created 
zrchbilkop of St. Andrews. The conduct of eccleſiaſtical affairs was 
chiefly entruſted to him; and as he was eſteemed a traitor and a renegade 
by us old friends, he became on that account, as well as from the violence 
bis con duct, extremely obnoxious to them. 


CHARLES had not promiſed to Scotland any ſuch indemnity as he had 
enſured to England by the declaration of Breda : And it was deemed more 
political for him to hold over men's heads for ſome time. the terror of pu- 
dilkment, till they ſhould have made the requiſite compliances with the 
e gov-rament, Though neither the king's temper nor plan of admi- 
"ration led him to ſeverity, ſome examples, after ſuch a bloody and tri- 
implant rebellion, ſeemed neceſſary ; and the marquis of Argyle, and one 


1 were pitched on as the victims. Two acts of indemnity, one paſ- 
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ſed by the late king in 1641, another by the preſent in 1651, formed it wa 
thought, invincible obſtacles to the puniſhment of Argyle; and barred al 
enquiry into that part of his conduct which might juſtly be regarded 2 
the moſt exceptionable. Nothing remained but to try him for his compli. 
ance with the uſurpation; a crime common to him with the whole nation, 
and ſuch a one as the moſt loyal and affectionate ſubje& might frequently 
by violence be obliged to commit. To make this compliance appear the 
more voluntary and hearty, there were produced in court, letters which he 
had written to Albemarle, while that general commanded in Scotland, and 
which contained expreſſions of the moſt cordial attachment to the eſtablil. 
ed government. But beſides the general indignation excited by Abe. 
marle's diſcovery of this private correſpondence, men thought, that ere 
the higheſt demonſtrations of affection might, during jealous times, be ex. 
acted as a neceſſary mark of compliance from a perſon of ſuch diftin&ion 
as Argyle, and could not, by any equitable conſtruction, imply the crime 
of treaſon. The parliament, however, ſcrupled not to paſs ſentence upon 
him; and he died with great conſtancy and courage. As he was unirtr. 
ſally known to have been the chief inſtrument of the paſt diſorders and civil 
wars, the irregularity of his ſentence, and ſeveral iniquitous circumſtances 
in the method of conducting his trial, ſeemed, on that account to admit of 
ſome apology. Lord Lorne, ſon of Argyle, having ever preſerved his loyal 
ty, obtained a gift of the forfeiture. Guthry was a ſeditious preacher, and 
had perſonally affronted the king: His puniſhment gave ſurprize to no bo. 
dy. Sir Archibald Johnſtone of Warriſton was attainted and fled ; but 
was ſeized in France about two years after, brought over and executed, 
He had been very active during all the late diſorders, and was even ſuſpec- 
ted of a ſecret correſpondence with the Engliſh regicides. 


Bes1Dts theſe inſtances of compliance in the Scottiſh parliament, they 
voted an additional revenue to the king of 40,000 pounds a- year, to be le 
vied by way of exciſe. A ſmall force was purpoſed to be maintained by 
this revenue, in order to prevent like confuſions with thoſe to which the 
kingdom had been hitherto expoſed. An act which was alſo paſſed, deck. 
red the covenant unlawful, and its obligation void and null. 


Is England, the civil diſtinction ſeemed to be aboliſhed by the lcnity 
and equality of Charles's adminiſtration. Cavalier and Round-head wert 
heard of no more: All men ſeemed to concur in ſubmitting to the king's 
lawful prerogatives, and in cheriſhing the juſt privileges of the people and 
of parliament. Theological controverſy alone {till ſubſiſted, and kept alive 
ſome ſparks of that flame, which had thrown the nation into combulion, 
While catholics, independents, and other ſe taries were content with enter- 
taining ſome proſpe& of toleration ; prelacy and preſbytery ſtruggled for 
the ſuperiority, and the hopes and fears of both parties kept them ia agits 
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tion, A conference was held in the Savoy between twelve * 
biſhops and twelve leaders among the Preſbyterian miniſters, 35.5 Mock 
with an intention, at leaſt on pretence, of bringing about an Conferences 
. . . at the Savoye 
accommodation betwen the partics. The ſurplice, the croſs in 
baptiſm, the kneeling at the ſacrament, the bowingat the name of Jeſus, were 
anew canvaſſed ; andthe ignorant multitude were in hopes, that ſo many men 
of gravity and learning could not fail, after deliberate argumentation, to a- 
in all points of controverſy : They were ſurprized to ſee them ſeparate 
more inflamed than ever, and more confirmed in their ſeveral prejudices. To 
enter into particulars would be ſuperfluous. Diſputes concerning religious 
farms are, in themſelves, the moſt frivolous of any; and merit attention on- 
ly ſo far as they have influence on the peace and order of civil ſociety. 

Taz king's declaration had promiſed, that ſome endeavours ſhould be 
uſed to effect a comprehenſion of both parties; and Charles's own indiffe- 
renze with regard to all ſuch queſtions ſeemed a favourable circumſtance 
for the execution of that project. The partizans of a com- 
prehenſion ſaid, that the preſbyterians, as well as the pre- Arguments 
latiſts, having felt by experience the fatal effects of obſtinacy 1 
and violence, were now well diſpoſed towards an ami- compre- 
cable agreement: That the biſhops, by relinquiſhing ſome beufon. 
part of their authority, and diſpenſing with the moſt excep- 
tionable ceremonies, would ſo gratify their adverſaries as to obtain 
their cordial and affectionate compliance, and unite the whole nation 
in one faith and one worſhip : - That by obſtinately inſiſting on forms, in 
themſelves inſignificant, an air of importance was beſtowed on them, and 
men were taught to continue equally obſtinate in rejecting them: Taat 
the preſbyterian clergy would go every reaſonable length, rather than, by 
parting with their livings, expoſe themſelves to a ſtate of beggary, at beſt 
of dependence: And that if their pride were flattered by ſome ſeeming al- 
terations, and a pretence given them for affirming, that they had not aban 
doned their former principles, nothing farther was wanting to produce a 
thorough union between thoſe two parties, which comprehended the bulk 
of the nation, 

Ir was alleged on the other hand, that the difference between religious 
ſects was founded, not on principle, but on paſſion; and till the irregular 
aflections of men could be corrected, it was in vain to expect, by complian - 
ces, to obtain a perfect unanimity and comprehenſion: That the more in- 
ſignificant the objects of diſpute appeared, with the more certainty might 
it be inferred, thet the real ground of diſſention was different from that 
Which was univerſally pretended : That the love of novelty, the pride of 
argumentation, the pleaſure of making proſclytes, and the obſtinacy of 
contradiction, would for ever give riſe to ſects and diſputes ; nor was it poſſi- 
ble that ſuch a ſource of diſſention could ever, by any conceſſions be entire- 
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ly exhanſted : That the church, by departing from ancient practices and 
principles, would tacitly acknowledge herſelf guilty of error, and loſe that 
reverence, ſo requiſite for preſerving the attachment of the multitude, 
And that if the preſent conceſſions (which was more than probable) ſhould 
prove ineffeQual, greater muſt fill be made; and in the iſſue, diſcipline 
would be deſpoiled of all its authority and wor ſhip of all its decency, with. 


out obtaining that end, which had been ſo fondly ſought for by theſe 
dangerous ind ulgenuces. 


Tux miniſtry were inclined to give the preference to the latter argu- 
ments; and were the more confirmed in that intention by the diſpoſition, 
which appeared in the parliament lately aſſembled. The royaliſts and 
zealous churchmen were at preſent the popular party in the nation, and, 
ſeconded by the efforts of the court, had prevailed in moſt elections. Not 

more than fifty-fix members of the preſbyterian party had 
Fro obtained ſeats in the lower houſe *; and theſe were not able 
anc wont either to oppoſe or retard the meaſures of the majority. Mo. 
; narchy, therefore, and epiſcopacy, were now exalted to ay 


great power and ſplendor as they had lately ſuffered miſery and depreſſion, * 


Sir Edward Turner was choſcn ſpeaker. 


Ax act was paſled for the ſecurity of the king's perſon and govern- 
ment. To intend or deviſe the king's impriſonment, or bodily harm, or 
depoſition, or levying war againſt him, was C:clared, during the life. time 
of his preſent majeſty, to be high treaſon. To affirm him to be a papiſt 
or heretic, or to endeavour by ſpeech or writing to alienate his ſubjectsꝰ at- 
fections from him; thele offences were made ſufficient to incapacitate the 
perſon guilty from holding any employment in church or ſlate. To main- 
tain that the long parliament 1s not diſſolved, or that either or both houſes, 
without the king, are poſſeſſed of legiſlative authority, or that the cove- 
nant is binding; was made puniſhable by the penalty of premunire. 


Tus covenant itſelf, together with the act for erecting the high court 
of jullice, that for ſubſcribing the engagement, and that for declaring Eng- 
land a commonwealth, were ordered to be burnt by the hands of che hang- 

man. The people aſſiſted with greatalacrity onThis occaſion, 


Tux abuſes of peritioning in the preceding reign had been attended 
with the worlt conſequences ; and to prevent ſuch irregular practices for 
the future, it was enacted, that no more than twenty hands ſhould be fixed 
to any petition, unleſs with the fanction of three juſtices, or the major part 
of the grand jury; and that no petition ſhould be preſented to the king or 
either houſe by above ten perſons. The penalty annexed to a tranſgrel- 
fion of this law was a fine of a hundred pounds and three months impriſon- 
ment. 


* Carte's anſwer to the Eyſtanders, p. 79. 
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Tut biſhops, though reſtored to their ſ piritual authority, 
were {ill excluded from parliament by the law which the late 166r. 


Ys 
reſtu- 


king bad paſſed, immediately before the commencement of feats 
the civil diſorders. Great violence, both againſt the king dd. 
and the houſe of peers, had been employed in paſſing this law; 
and on that account alone, the partizans of the church were provided, with 
a plauſible pretence for repealing it. Charles expreſſed much fatisfaftion, 
when he gave.his aſſent to the act for that purpoſe, It is certain, that the 
authority of the crown, as well as chat of the church, was intereſted in re- 
foring the prelates to their former dignity. But thoſe, who deemed e- 
very acquiſition of the prince a detriment to the people, were apt to com- 
pain of this inſtance of complaiſance in the parliament. 

Artes an adjournment of ſome months, the parliament was 
again aſſembled, and proceeded in the ſame ſpirit as before. xx Nov. . 
They diſcovered no deſign of reſtoring, in its full extent, the an- 
cieat prerogatives of the crown: They were only anxious to repair all thoſe 
breaches, which had been made, not by the love of liberty, but by the fury 
of faction and civil war. The power of the ſword had, in all ages, been 
allowed to be veſted in the crown; and though no law conferred this pre- 
ropative, every parliament, till the laſt of the preceding reigu, had willingly 
ſubmitted to an authority more ancient, and therefore more ſacred, than 
that of any poſitive ſtatute. It wag now thought proper ſolemnly to re- 
linquiſh the violent pretenſions of that parliament, and to acknowledge, 
that neither one houſe, nor both houſes, independent of the king, were 
poſſeſſed of any military authority, The preamble to this ſtatute went ſo 
far as to renounce all right even of defenſive arms againſt the king; and much 
obſervation has been made with regard to a conceſſion, eſteemed fo fingular, 
Were theſe terms taken in their full literal ſenſe, they imply a total renun- 
ciation of limitations to monarchy, and of all privileges in the ſibjeR, in- 
dependent of the will of the ſovereign. For as no rights can ſubſiſt wich- 
out ſome remed x, ſtill leſs rights expoſed to ſo much invaſion from tyran- 
ly, or even ons ki ; if ſubjects mult never reſiſt, it &llows, that 
ercry prince, without any effort, policy or violence, is at once rendered ab- 
ſclute and uncontroulable : The ſovereign needs only iſſue an edict, aboliſh- 
ing every authority but his own ; and all liberty, from that mument, is in 
le& annihilated. But this meaning it were abſurd to impute to the pre- 
lent parliament, who, though zcalous royaliſts, ſhowed in their meaſures, 
that they had not caſt off all regard to national privileges. They were 
probably ſenſible, that to ſuppoſe in the ſovercign any ſuch invaſion of gub- 
lic liderty is entirely unconſtitutional ; and that therefore expreſsly to re- 
ſerve, upon that event, any right of reſiſtance in the ſubject, mult he liable 
to the ſame objection. They had ſeen that the long parliament under col- 
br of deftce had begun a violent attack upon kingly power; and after 
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power 


involving the kingdom in blood, had finally loſt that liberty, for which 
they had ſo imprudently contended. They thought, perhaps erroneouſly, 
that it was no longer poſſible, after ſuch public and ſuch exorbitant pre. 
tenſions, to perſevere in that prudent filence, hitherto maintained by the 
laws ; and that it was neceſſary, by ſome poſitive declaration, to bar the 
return of like inconveniencies. When they excluded, therefore, the right 
of defence, they ſuppoſed, that the conſtitution remaining firm upon its 
baſis, there never really could be an attack made by the ſovereign, If ſuch 
an attack was at any time made, the neceſſity was then extreme: And 
the caſe of extreme and violent neceſſity, no laws, they thought, could com. 
prehend; becauſe to ſuch a neceſſity no laws could befor ehan d point out a 
proper remedy. | "EM | 

Tur other meaſures of this parliament fill diſcovered a more anxiow 


ſures, 
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care to guard againſt rebellion in the ſabje& than encroachments in the liderabl; 
crown: The recent evils of civil war and uſurpation had naturally encreaf- civil wa 
cd the ſpirit of ſubmiſſion to the monarch, and had thrown the nation in- religion: 
to that dangerous extreme. During the violent and jealous ſole non 

166. government of the parliament and of the protectors, all magi- their ſe6 
8 ſtrates, liable to ſuſpicion, had been expelled the corporations; their int 
| and none had been admitted, who gave not proofs of affe&ion had form 
to the ruling powers, or who refuſed to ſubſcribe the covenant. Toleare ted for t 
all authority in ſuch hands ſeemed dangerous ; and the parliament, there- nition, 
fore, empowered the king to appoint commiſſioners for regulating thecor- be lived, 
porations, and expelling ſuch magiſtrates as either intruded themſelves by 3 the he 
violence, or profeſſed principles, dangerous to the conſtitution, civil and | Tas « 
ecclefiaſtical. It was alſo enacted, that all magiſtrates ſhould diſclain ndignitic 
the obligation of the covenant, and ſhould declare, both their belief, that much leſs 
it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to reſiſt the king, and Leen the 
their abherrence of the traiterous poſition of taking arms by the king's their ene 
authority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe who were commiſſioned by vr facto 
bim. 2 | conſpirac 
8 b , reaſon, t} 
Tux care of the church was no leſs attended to by this par Og 

1662. —liament, than that of monarchy ; and the bill of uniformitj dal ha 
— — ledge of their ſincere attachment to the epiſcopal hier - 7 0 
tot m ity. peng f * Cer to eje 
archy, and of their antipathy to preſbyterianiſm. Pifferent 3 

parties, however, concurred in promoting this bill, which contained — Ev , 
ſevere clauſes. The independeuts and other ſectaries, enraged to find * ned , 
their ſchemes ſubverted by the preſbyterians, who had once been their at Keen 
ſociates, exerted themſelves to diſappoint that party of the favour and . 1 
dulgence, to which, from their recent merits in promoting the 2 dul th, 


they thought themſelves juſtly entitled. By the preſby terians, ſaid they, 


war was raiſed ; By them was the populace firſt incited to tumults: by Tas t 
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heir zeal, intereſt, and riches were the armies ſupported : By their force 
Ins the king ſubdued : And if, in the ſequel, they proteſted againſt thoſe 
extreme violences, committed on his perſon by the military leaders, their - 
oppoſition came too late, after having ſupplied theſe uſurpers with the 
power and the pretences, by which they maintained their ſanguinary mea - 
ſures, They had indeed concurred with the royaliſts in recalling the king: 
But ought they to be eſteemed, on that account, more affectionate to the 
royal cauſe ? Rage and animoſity, from diſappointed ambition, were plain- 
ly their ſole motives ; and if the king ſhould now be ſo imprudent as to 
ditinguiſh them by any particular indulgences, he would ſoon experience 
tom them the ſame hatred and oppoſition, which had proved ſo fatal to 
lis father. | 


Taz catholics, though they had little intereſt in the nation, were a con- 
iderable party at court; and from their ſervices and ſufferings, during the 
civil wars, it ſeemed but juſt to bear them ſome favour and regard, Theſe 
religioniſts dreaded an entire union among the proteſtants. Were they the 
ſole nonconformiſts in the nation, the ſevere execution of penal laws upon 
their ſe& ſeemed an infallible conſequence ; and they uſed, therefore, all 
their intereſt to puſh matters to extremity againſt the preſbyterians, who 
had formerly been their moſt ſevere oppreſſors, and whom they now expec- 
ted for their companions in affliction; | The earl of Briſtol, who, from con- 
viſtion, or 1atereſt, or levity, or 2A for the company with whom 
be lived, had changed his religion during the king's exile, was regarded 
il the head of this party. 

Tus church party had, during ſo many years ſuffered ſuch injuries and 
indignities from the ſectaries of every denomination, that no moderation, 
much leſs deference, was on this occaſion to be expected in the eecleſiaſties. 
Leen the laity of that communion ſeemed now diſpoſed to retaliate upon 
tei enemies, according to the uſual meaſures of party juſtice. This ſe& 
or faction (for it partook of both) encouraged the rumours of plots and 
conſpiracies againlt the government, crimes, which, without any apparent 
reaſon, they imputed to their adverſaries. And inllead of enlarging the 
terms of communion, in order to comprehend the preſbyterians, they 
caddy laid hold of the prejudices, which prevailed among that ſect, in or- 
a to eject them from their livings. By the bill of uniformity it was re- 
quired, that every clergyman ſhould be re-ordained, it he had not before re- 
ceved epiſcopal ordination ; ſhould declare his aſſent to every thing con. 
ned in the Book of Common Prayer; ſhould take the oath of canoni- 
cal obedience ; ſhould abjure the ſolemn league and covenant ; and ſhould 


enounce the principle of taking arms, on any pretence whatſoever, a- 
ganſt the king, Z 


Tuts bill re-inſtated the church in the ſame condition, in which it ſtood 


— 
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ferior to the occaſion, the king was obliged earneſtly to ſolicit the com- 
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before the commencement of the civil wars; and as the old perſecuting 
laws of Elizabeth till ſubſiſted in their full rigor, and new clauſes of x 
like nature were now enacted, all the king's promiſes of toleration and of 
indulgence to tender conſciences were thereby cluded aud broken, It is true, 
Charles, in his declaration from Breda, had expreſſed his intention of regu· 
lating that indulgence by the advice and authority of parliament : By 
this limitation could never reaſonably be extended to à total infringement 


and violation of his engagements, However, it is agreed, that the king 


did not voluntarily concur with this violent meaſure, and that the zeal af 
Clarendon and of the church party among the commons, ſeconded by the 
intrigues of the cat holics, was the chief cauſe, which extorted his conſent. 

Tas royaliſts, who now predominated, were very ready to ſigualize their 
victory, by eſtabliſhing thoſe high principles of monarchy, which their au- 
tagoniſts had controverted: But when any real power or revenue was de. 
manded for the crown, they were neither ſo forward nor ſo liberal in their 
conceſſions as the king would gladly haze wiſhed. , Though the parliament 
paſſed laws for regulating the navy, they took no notice of the army ; and 
declined giving their ſanction to this dangerous innovation. The king's 
debts were become intolerable; and the commons were at laſt conſtraincd 
to vote him an extraordinary ſupply of 1,200,000 pounds, to be levied by 
eighteen monthly aſſeſſments. But beſides that this ſupply was much in- 


mons, be fore he could obtain it; and, in order to convince the houle of in; 
abſolute neceſſity, he deſired them to examine ſtrictly into all his receipu 
and diſburſements, Finding likewiſe upon enquiry, that the ſeveral bran: 
ches of revenue fell much ſhort of the ſums expected, they at laſt after 
much delay, voted a new impoſition of two ſhillings on each hearth ; an 
this tax they ſettled on the king during life. The whole eſtabliſhed re- 
venue, however, did not, for many years, exceed a million “; a ſum cont: 
ſedly too narrow for the public expences. A. very rigid frugality at lea!, 
which the king ſeems to have wanted, would have been requiſite to make 
it ſuffice for the dignity and ſecurity of government. At 
Igth May. all buſineſs was diſpatched, the parliament was prorogued. 


Berors the parliament roſe, the court was employed i 

King's making preparations for the reception of the new queen, Cr 
Marrs therine of Portugal, to whom the king was bethrothed, and 
who had juſt laaded at Portſmouth. During the time, that the protec 
tor carried on the war with Spain, he was naturally led to ſupport the Por. 
tugueſe in their revolt; and he engaged himſelf by treaty to ſupply th 
with 1c,000 men for their defence againſt the Spaniards. On the King! 
reſtoration, advances were made by Fortugal for the renewal of that alli 
ance ; and in order to bind the friendſhip cloſer, an offer was made of the 


Y D'Eftrades, 25th July, 1661. Mr. Ralph's Hiſtory vol. i. 76. 
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Portugueſe princeſs, and a portion of 500,000 pounds, together with two 
fortreſſes, Tangiers in Africa and Bombay in the Ealt Indies. Spain, 
who, aſter the peace of the Pyrenees, bent all her force to recover Portu- 
gal, now in appearance abandoned by France, took the alarm, and endea- 
_ to fix Charles in an oppoſite intereſt; The catholic king offered 
to adopt any other princeſs as a daughter of Spain, either the princeſs of 
Parma, or, what he thought more popular, ſome proteſtant princeſs, the 
dughter of Denmark, Saxony, or Orange: And oa agyof theſe, he pro- 
miſed to conſer a dowry equal to that which was offered by Portugal. 
Bot many reaſons inclined Charles rather to accept of the Portugueſe pro- 
polals. The great diforders in the government and finances of Spain made 
the execution of her promiſes be much doubted ; and the king's urgent 
neceſſities demanded ſome immediate ſupply of money. The intereſts of 
the Engliſh commerce likewiſe ſeemed to require, that the independency 
of Portugal ſhould be ſupported, left the union of that crown with Spain 
ſhould put the whole treaſures of America into the hands of one»potentate. 
The claims too of Spain upon Dunkirk and Jamacaa, rendered it impoſſi- 
ble, without farther conceſſions, to obtain the cordial friendſhip of that 
power: And on the other hand, the offer, made by Portugal, of two 
ſuch confiderable fortreſſ-s, promiſed a great aeceſſion to the naval force 
of England. Above all, the propoſal of a proteitant princeſs was no ul. 
lurement to Charles, whoſe inclinations led him ſtrongly to give the 
preference to a catholic alliance. According to the molt probable ac- 
counts *, the reſolution of marrying the daughter of Portugal was taken by 
the king, unknown to all his miniſters ; and no remonſtrances could pre- 
vail with him to alter his intentions. The Chancellor, *tis pretended, 
with Ormond and Southampton, urged many oppoſite reaſons; aud par- 
ticularly inũſted on a report which was current of the incapacity of the 
princais to have children : But their arguments were rejected. When the 
matter was laid betore the council, all voices concurred in approving the re- 

1662 ſolution and the parliament expreſſed the fame complaiſance. 
vi May, And thus was concluded, ſeemingly with univerſal conſent, 
the inauſpicious marriage with Catherine, a princels of virtue, but who was 
never able, cither by the graces of her perfon or humour, to make herſelf 
aprecai:le to the king. The report, however, of her natural incapacicy 
to have children, ſe-n's to have been groundlels ; ſince {ke wes twice de- 
Cured to be pregnant. 

* Carte's Ortond, vol, i p 224. This account ſeems better ſupported, than that 
in Ablascour, Memoir, that the chancellor chiefly puſhed the Portugueſe alliance. 
The L.cret trarsaQions of the court of Evglaud could nut be ſuppoſed to be much 
kzown to a French refident at Liſb-t ; And whatever oppoſition the chancellor might 
make, he would certainly endeavour to conceal it from the queen and all her family, ang 
even in the parli ment and council would ſupport the reſolution already taken. Clarets 


«n bim/elf /ays in bis Memoirs, that be never either oppoſed or promoted the Portugueſe match 
* Lerd Lanſdown's Defence of general Mouk, Temple, vol. jj. P. 264. 
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Tux feſtivity of theſe eſpouſals was clouded by the trial and execution 
of criminals. Berkſtead, Cobbet, and Okey, three regicides, had eſcaped 


| beyond ſea; and after wandering ſome time concealed in Germany, came 


privately to Delft, having appointed their families to meet them in that 
place. They were diſcovered by Downing, the king's reſident in Hol. 
land, who had formerly ſerved the protector and commonwealth in the 
ſame ſtation, and who once had even been chaplain to Okey's regiment, 
He applied for a warrant to arreſt them, It had been uſual for the State 
to grant theſe warrants; though, at the ſame time, they had ever been 


careful ſecretly to advertiſe the perſons, that they might be enabled to 


make their eſcape. This precaution was eluded by the vigilance and 
diſpatch of Downing. He quickly ſeized the criminals hurried them on 
board a frigate which lay off the coaſt, and ſent them to England. Theſe 
three men behaved with more moderation and ſubmiſſion than any of the 
other regicides, who. had ſuffered, Okey in particular, at the place of ex. 
ecution, prayed for the king, and expreſſed his intention, had he lived, of 
ſubmitting peaceably to the eſtabliſhed government. He had riſen during 
the wars from being a chandler in London to a high rank in the army; 
and in all his conduct appeared to be a man of humanity and honour. In 
conſideration of his good character and of dutiful bchaviour, his body was 
given to his friends to be buried, . 

Tae attention of the public was much engaged by the trial of two dil. 
tinguiſhed criminals, Lambert and Vane. Theſe men, though none of the 
late king's judges, had been excepted from the general indemnity, and 
committed to priſon. The convention-parliament, however, was fo fa- 
vourable to them, as to petition the king, if they ſhould be found guilty, 
to ſuſpend their execution: But this new parliament, more zealous for 
monarchy, applied for their trial and condemnation. Not to revive dif- 
putes, which were better buried in oblivion, the indictment 


662. a 
Trial io of Vane did not comprehend any of his ations during the war 
Vane. between the king and parliament : It extended only to his 


behaviour after the late king's death, as member of the council of ſtate, and 
ſecretary of the navy, where fidelity to the truſt, repoſed in him, required 
his oppoſition to monarchy. 

Vane wanted neither courage nor capacity to avail himſelf of this ad- 
vantage. He urged, that, if a compliance with the government, at that 
time eſtabliſhed in England, and the acknowledging of its authority, were 
to be regarded as criminal, the whole nation had incurred equal guilt, and 
none would remain, whoſe innocence could entitle them to try or condemn 
him for his pretended treaſons: That, according to theſe maxims, wher- 


ever an illegal authority was eſtabliſhed by force, a total and univerſal 


deſtruction muſt enſue; while the uſurpers proſcribed one part of the 
nation for diſobedience, the lawful prince puniſhed the other for compli- 
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ance: That the legiſlature of England, foreſeeing this violent ſituation, 

tad provided for public ſecurity by the famous ſtatute of Henry VII.; in 

which it was enacted, that no man, in cal of any revolution, ſhould ever 

be queſtioned for his obedience to the king in being: That whether 
the eſtabliſhed government were a monarchy or a commonwealth, the rea- 
ſon of the thing was ſtill the ſame; nor. ought the expelled prince to 
think himſelf entitled to allegiance, ſb long as he could not afford pro- 
tection: That it belonged not to private perſons, poſſeſſed of no power, 
to diſcpſs the title of their governors ; and every uſurpation, even the 
moſt flagrant, would equally require obedience with the moſt legal eſta» 
bliſkment : That the controverſy between the late king and his parliament 
was of the moſt delicate nature; and men of the greateſt probity 
had been divided in their choice of the party which they ſhould embrace: 
That the parliament, being rendered indiffoluble but by its own conſent, 
was become a kind of co-ordinate power with the king; and as the caſe 
was thus entirely new and unknown to rhe conſtitution, it ought not to 
be tried rigidly by the letter of the ancient laws: That for his part, all 
the violences, which had been put upon the parhament, and updn the per- 
ſon of the ſovereign, he had ever condemned; nor had he once appeared 
in the houſe for ſome time before and after the execution of the king : 
That finding the whole government thrown into diſorder, he was ftill re- 
ſolved, in every revolution, to adhere to the commons, the root, the foun- 
dation of all lawful authority. That in proſecution of this principle, he 


bad cheerfully undergone all the violence of Cromwel's tyranny ; and 


would now, with equal alacrity, expoſe himſelf to the rigours of perverted 
law and juſtice ; That though it was in his power, on the king's reſtora- 
tion, to have eſcaped from his enemies, he was determined, in imitation of 
the moſt illuſtrious names of antiquity, to periſh in defence of liberty, and 
to give teſtimony with his blood for that honourable cauſe, in which he 
had been inliſted: And, that, beſides the ties, by which God and nature 
had bound him to his native country, he was voluntarily engaged by the 
molt ſacred covenant, whoſe obligation no earthly power ſhould bg ever 
able to make him relinquiſh. | 


ALL the defence which Vane could make, was fruitleſs. The court, 
conſidering more the general opinion of his active guilt in the begin- 
ung and proſecution of the civil wars, than the articles of 
ucaſon charged againſt him, took advantage of the letter of the 1 — 
law, and brought him in guilty. His courage deſerted him 
not upon his condemnation. Though timid by nature, the perſuaſion of 
a jult cauſe ſupported him againſt the terrors of death; while his enthu- 
lalm, excited by the proſpect of glory, embelliſhed the concluſion of a 
life, which, through the whole courſe of it, had been ſo mach disfigured 
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rather than 


by the prevalence of that principle. Leſt pity for a courageous ſufferer they were 


ſhould make impreſſion on the populace, drummers were placed under the 
and cxecy. ſeaffold, whoſe noiſe, as he began to launch out in reflection 
tion on the government, drowned his voice, and admoniſhed hin 
ach June. 4 temper the ardour of his zeal. He was not aſtoniſhed at 
this unexpected incident. In all his behaviour, there appeared a firm and 
animated intrepidity ; and he conſidered death but as a pallage to that 
eternal felicity, which he believed to be prepared for him, 
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them, of religious ſubjects, and are abſolutely unintelligible z No traces of 
eloquence, or even of common ſenſe appear in them. A ftrange paradox 
did we not know, that men of the greateſt genius, where they relinquiſh by 
principle the uſe of their reaſon, are only enabled, by their vigour of miad, 
to work themſclves the deeper into error and abſurdity. It was remark. 
able, that, as Vane, by being the chief initrument of Strafford's death, 
had firſt opened the way for that deſtruction, which overwhelmed the na 
tion; ſo by his death he cloſed the ſcene of blood. He was the laſt that 
ſuffered on account of the civil wars. Lambert, though condemned, wa 
reprieved at the bar ; and the judges declared, that, if Vane's behaviour 
had been equally dutiful and ſubmiſſive, he would have experienced like 
lenity in the king. Lambert ſurvived his condemnation near thirty years, 
He was confined to the iſle of Guernſey : where he lived contented, for: 
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However odious Vane and Lambert were to the preſby- 


1662, iq dien, 
Predbyierian tertans, that party had no leiſure to rejoice at their condeme 12 additio 
clery y nation. The fatal St. Bartholmew approached ; the day & in Dun 
ejected. l . 
24th Aug. when the clergy were obliged by tke late law, either to re- nd went 

linquiſh their livings, or ſign the articles required of them, fence, nd 
A combination had been entered into by the molt zealous of the prel- miniſter w 
byterian ecclclialtics to refuſe the ſubſcription ; in hopes, that the biſhops {a place 
would not venture at once to expel fo great a number of the molt popular Venue, was 
preachers. The catholic party at court, who defired a 5 rent among lated, 
the proteſtants encouraged them in this obſtinacy, and gave them hopes, Lance wa 
that the king would protect them in their refuſal. The king himſelf, by ited oe 
his irreſolure conduct, contributed, either from deſign or accident, tv en. Bi bargai 
creaſe this opinion. Above all, the terms of ſubſcription had been made red thouſ 
{trict and rigid, on purpoſe to diſguſt all the zealous and ſcrupulous mon; und: T 
the preſbyterians, and deprive them of their livin gs: About 2000 0 the 8 
clergy, ia one day, relinquiſhed their cures ; and to the aſtoniſhment of — 
dhe 


the court, ſacrificed their intereſt to their religious tenets. Fortified by 


lociety in their ſufferings, they were reſolved to undergo any hardſhips 
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ther than openly renounce thoſe principles, which, on other occaſions 
they were ſo apt, from intereſt, to warp or elude. The church enjoyed 
the pleaſure of retaliation z and even puſhed, as uſual, the vengeance far- 
ther than the offence. During the dominion of the parliamentary party, 
i kth of each living had been left to the ejected clergyman ; but this 1n- 
ulgence, though, at firſt inſiſted on by the houſe of peers, was now refuf- 
d to the preſbyterians. However difficult to conciliate peace among 
theologians, it was hoped by many, that ſome relaxation in the terms of 
communion might have kept the presbyterians united to the church, and 
lave cured theſe eccleſiaſtical factions, which had been fo fatal, and were 
till ſo dangerous. Biſhoprics were offered to Calamy, Baxter, and Rey- 
olds, leaders among the preſbyterians ; the laſt only could be prevailed 
on to accept. Deaneries and other preferments were refuſed by many. 


Tae next meaſure of the king has not had the good fortune to be juſ- 
bed by any party; but is often conſidered, on what grounds I ſhall not 
&termine, as one of the greateſt miſtakes, if not blemiſhes of his reign. 
[t is the ſale of Dunkirk to the French. The parſimonious maxims of 

be parliament, and the liberal, or rather careleſs diſpoſition lth 

of clas were ill ſuited to each other; and notwithſtanding Dunkirk 
the ſupplies voted him, his treaſury was ſtill very empty, — 
nd very much indebted. He had ſecretly received the ſum 
ꝛco oc crowns from France for the ſupport of Portugal; but the forces 
ſent over to that country, and the fleets maintained in order to defend it, 
had already coſt the king that ſum, and together with it, near double the 
money, which had been payed as the queen's portion d. The time fixed 
vr payment of his ſiſter's portion to the duke of Orleans was approaching. 
Langiers, a fortreſs from which great benefit was expected, was become 
1 additional burthen to the crown; and Rutherford, who now command- 
in Dunkirk, bad enereaſed the charge of that garriſon to a hundred 
ad twenty thouſand pounds a year. Theſe conſiderations had ſuch in- 
-yence, not only on the king, but even on Clarendon, that this incorrupt 

mniter was the moſt forward to adviſe accepting a ſum of money in lieu 
ip which he thought the king, from the narrow {late of his re- 

was no longer able to retain. By the treaty of Portugal it was 
ated, that Dunkirk ſhould never be yielded to the Aide 
ce was therefore the only purchaſer that remained. D'Eſtrades was 
br over by a letter from the chancellor himſelf, in order to conclude 
e bargain, © Nine hundred thouſand pounds were demanded : One hun- 
« thouſand were offered. The Engliſu by degrees lowered their de- 
und: The French raiſed their offer: Aud the e was concluded at 


dD trades, 


by 157th of Auguſt, 1663. There was above half of 520,020 pounds real- 
a$ 


the queen's portion, 
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400,000 pounds, The artillery and ſtores were valued at a OTE the 
ſum ©, The importance of this ſale was not, at that time, 8 7 dom, 
either abroad or at home 4. The French monarch him - , a pa of 
acquiſitions, and ſo good a judge of his own intereſts, ww. that n had 
made a hard bargain © ; and this —_ y ao pm ſo ſmall, was the ut. 
his ambaſſador to offer. 

* 2 r diſcovered ſuch a glimpſe of the king! 

1662. character and principles as at firſt the nation was ſomewhat: 


Declaration los how to interpret, but ſuch as ſubſequent eventsb yd egret 
<5 ag rendered ſufficiently plain and manifett. He iſſued a declaratior 
— pretence of mitigating the rigours contained in the act of 
niformity. After expreſſing his firm reſolution to obſerve the general in 


demnity, and to truſt entirely to the affections of his ſubjects, 2 to u 
military power, for the ſupport of his throae, he mentioned the poo 
of liberty of conſcience, contained in his declaration of Breda. N 
ſubjoined, that, “as in the firſt place he had been zealous to ſettle 5 5 
« niformity of the church of England, in diſcipline, ceremony, an Pp 
« yernment, and ſhall ever conſtantly maintain it: So as for what cor 
t“ cerns the penalties upon thoſe who, living peaceably, do not _ 
t themſelves thereunto, through ſcruple and tenderneſs of miſguided cor 
« ſcience, but modeſtly and without ſcandal perform their NA. ; 
« their own way, he ſhould make it his ſpecial care, ſo far as in ao | 
« without invading the freedom of parliament, co incline their ” F 
t next approaching ſeſſions to concur with him in making ſome - * 
ec for that purpoſe, as may enable him to exerciſe, with a more un ; 
c ſatisfaction, that power of diſpenſing, which he conceived to be ** 
4 in himf”, Here a moſt important prerogative was exerciſcd + 
king; but under ſuch artful reſerves and limitations as might Ro p 
full diſcuſſion of the claim, and obviate a breach between him an _ 
lament. The foundation of this meaſure lay much deeper, and was of tit 


utmoſt conſequence. 1 

L 1ſt of Auguſt, 12th of September, 1662. | ; 

d wn pears — many of D'Eſtrades's letters, particularly, _— me * 
of Auguſt, 1661, that the king might have transferred Dunkirk to the par — "wy 
would not have teſuſed to bear the charges of it, but were 2 to = - 2 
to the king for that purpoſe. The king on the other hand, was Jea 1 
Lament ſhould acquire any ſeparate dominion or authority in a branch of a _— 
which ſeemed ſo little to belong to them: A proof that the governme + 
yet ſettled into that compoſure and mutual confidence which is abſolutely requiii! 

Rtiog it. 1 
8 5 of Oflcber, 1662. The chief importance indeed of 3 to 2 — 
was, that it was able to diſtreſs their trade, when in the hands EN ee _ 
was Lewis the XIVth who firſt made it a good ſea - port. If ever En; - er 
to tranſport armies to the continent, it muſt be in ſupport of ſome a * 
ſerve to the ſame purpoſe as Dunkirk would, if in the hands of the Engli 
! Kennet's Regiſter, p 350. 
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Tus king, during his exile, had imbibed ſtrong prejudices in favour of 
the catholic religion ; and according to the moſt probable accounts, had 
already been ſecretly reconciled in form to the church of Rome, The 
great zeal, expreſſed by the parliamentary party againſt all papiſts had al- 
ways, from a ſpirit of oppoſition, inclined the court, and all the royaliſts 
to adopt more favourable ſentiments towards that ſect, which, through the 


whole courſe of the civil wars, had ſtrenuouſly ſupported the rights of the 


ſorereign. The rigour too, which the king, during his abode in Scotland, 
had experienced from the preſbyterians, diſpoſed him to run into the other 
extreme, and to bear a kindneſs to the party, molt oppoſite in its genius to 
the ſeverity of thoſe religioniſts. The ſolicitations and importunities of 
the queen-mother, the contagion of the company which he frequented, the 
view of a more ſplendid and courtly mode of worſhip, the hopes of indul- 
gence in pleaſure ; all thefe cauſes operated pdyverfully on a young prince 
whoſe careleſs and diſſolute temper made him incapable of adhering cloſely 
to the principles of his early education. But if the thoughtleſs humour of 
Charles rendered him an eaſy convert to popery, the ſame diſpoſition ever 
prevented the theological tenets of that ſect from taking any falt hold of 
him. During his vigorous ſtate of health, while his blood was warm and 
bis ſpirit high; a contempt and diſregard to all religion held poſſeſſion of 
of his mind; and he might more properly be denominated a deiſt than a 
catholic. But in thoſe revolutions of temper, when the love of raillery 


gave place to refleQtion, and his penetrating, but negligent underſtanding 


was clouded with fears and apprehenſions, he had ſtarts of more ſincere con- 
viction ; and a ſe, which always poſſeſſed his inclination, was then maſter 
of his judgment and opinion 8. 


Bur though the king thus fluctuated, during his whole reign, between 
irrehgion, which he more openly profeſſed, and popery, to which be re- 
tained a ſecret propenſity, his brother, the duke of York, had zealouſly 
adopted all the principles of that theological party. His eager temper and 
narrow underſtanding made him a thorough convert, without any reſerve 
rom intereſt, or doubts from reaſoning and enquiry. By his application 
to buſineſs he had acquired a great aſcendant over the king, who, though 
polleſſed of more diſcerament, was glad to throw the burden of affairs on 
the duke, of whom he entertained little jealouſy. On pretence of caſing 
the proteſtant diſſenters, they agreed upon a plan for introducing a general 
toleration, and giving the catholics the free exerciſe of their religion; 
at leaſt, the exerciſe of it in private houſes. The two brothers ſaw with 
pleaſure ſo numerous and populara body of the clergy refuſe conformity 
and it was hoped, that under ſhelter of their name, the ſmall and hated ſeR 
of the catholics might meet with favour and protection. 


; The author confeſſes, that hie zcal for popery was apt, at intervals, to go farther 
than is here ſuppoſed, as appears from many poſſages in James the ſecond's Memoirs, 
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Bur while the king pleaded his early promiſes of toleration, 

1 and inſiſted on many other plauſible topics, the parliament, 
who fat a little after the declaration was iſſued, could by no 

means be ſatisfied with this meaſure. The declared intention of eaſing the 
diſſenters, and the ſecret purpoſe of favouriag the catholics, were equally 
diſagreeable to them; and in theſe prepoſſeſſions they were encouraged by 
the king's miniſters themſelves, particularly the chancellor, Tue houſe of 
commons repreſented to the king, that his declaration of Breda contained 
no promiſe to the preſbyterians and other diſſenters, bat only an expreſſion, 
of his intentions, upon ſuppoſition of the parhament*s concurrence : That 
even if the nonconformiſts had been entitled to plead a promiſe, they had 
entruſted this claim, as all their other rights and privileges, to the houſe of 
commons, who were their repreſentatives, and who now freed the king 
from that obligation: That it was not to be ſuppoſed, that his majeſty 
and the houſes were ſo bound by that declaration as tb be incapacitate( 
from making any laws, which might be contrary to it: That even at the 
king's reſtoration, there were laws of uniformity in force, which could not 
be diſpenſed with but by act of parliament: And that the indulgence 
propoſed would prove moſt pernicious both to church and ſtate, would 
open the door to ſchiſm, encourage faction, diſturb the public peace, and 
diſeredit the wiſdom of the legiſlature, The king did not think proper, 
aſter th is remonſtrance, to inſiſt any farther at preſent on the project of 


indulgence. 


In order to deprive the catholics of all hopes, the two houſes concurrcd 
in a remenſtrance againſt them. The king gave a gracious anſwer ; thoug| 
he ſcrupled not to profeſs his gratitude towards many of that perſuaſion, 
on account of their faithful ſervices in his father's cauſe and his own, A 
proclamation for form's ſake, was ſoon after iſſued againſt Jeſuits aud Ro- 
miſh prieſts: But care was taken by the very terms of it to render it in- 
effectual. The parliament had allowed, that all foreign prieſts, belonging 
to the two queens ſhould be excepted, and that a permiſſion for them tore: 
main in England ſhould {lill be granted. In the proclamation, the word /- 
reign was purpoſely omitted; and the queens were thereby authoriſed to 
give protection to as many Engliſh prieſts as they ſhould think proper. 


Taar the king might reap ſome advantage from his compliances, hov- 
ever fallacious, he engaged the commons anew into an examination of h 


revenue, which, chiefly by the negligence in levying it, had proved, he ſaid, 


much inferior to the public charges. Notwithſtanding the price of Van: 
kirk, his debts, he complained, amounted to a conſiderable ſum ; and t 
ſatiafy the commons that the money formerly granted him had not been pio. 
digally expended, he offered to lay before them the whole account of | 
diſburſements. It is, however, agreed on all hands, that the king; thoug! 
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during his baniſhment be had managed his ſmall and precarious income with 
great order and economy, had now much abated of theſe virtues, and 
was unable to make his royal revenues ſuffice for his expences. The 
commons, without entering into too nice a diſquiftion, voted him four ſub- 
dies; and this was the laſt time that taxes were levied in that manner. 

SEvERAL laws were made this ſeſſion with regard to trade. The militia 
iſo came under conſideration, and ſome rules were eſtabliſhed for ordering 
and arming it. It was enacted, that the king ſhould have no power of 
k-eping the militia under arms above fourteen days in the year, The fi- 
tuation of this iſland. together with its great naval power, has always occa- 
foned other means of ſecurity, however requiſite, to be much neglected a- 
mongſt us And the parliament ſhowed here a very ſuperfluous jealouſy of 
the king's flriAneſs in diſciplining the militia. - The principles of liberty N 
rather require a contrary jealouſy. 

Tas earl of Briſtol's friendſhip with Clarendon, which had ſubſiſted with 
great intimacy during their exile and the dillreſses of the royal party, had 
been conſiderably impaired ſince the reſtoration, by the chancellor's ref uſing 
his aſſent to ſome grants, which Briftol had applied for to a court lady: 
And a little after, the latter nobleman, agreeably to the impetuoſity and 
indiſerction of his temper, broke out againſt the miniſter in the moſt out- 
rageous manner. He even entered a charge of treaſon againſt him before 
the houſe of peers ; but had concerted his meaſures ſo imprudently, that 
the judges, when conſulted, declared, that, neither for its matter nor its 
form, could the charge be legally received. The articles indeed reſemble 
more the incoherent altercations of a paſſionate enemy, than a ſerious ac- 
cuſation, fit to be diſcuſſed by a court of judicature ; and Briſtol himſelf 
was fo aſhamed of his conduct and defeat, that he abſconded during ſome 
time, Notwithſtanding his fine talents, his eloquence, his ſpirit, and his 


courage, he could never regain the character which he loſt by this haſty and 
precipitate meaſure, 


Burt though Clarendon. was able to elude this raſh aſſault, 

lis credit at court was ſeulibly declining ;3 and in proportion 1663, 

4 the king ſound himſelf eſtabliſhed on the throne, he began = a 
'0 ahenate himſelf from a miniſter, whoſe character was ſo lit - wrevit. 
tle ſuited to his own, Charles's favour for the catholics was 
always oppoſed by Clarendon, public liberty was ſecured againſt all at- 

tempts of the over zealous royaliſts, prodigal grants of the king were 
checked or reſuſed, and the dignity of his own character was ſo much con- 
Lulted by the chancellor, that he made it an inviolable rule, as did alſo his 
end, Southampthn, never to enter into any connexion with the royal miſ- 
trelſeg, The king's favourite was Mrs Palmer, afterwards created ducheſs 
of Cl land ; a woman prodigal, rapacious, diſſolute, violent, revengeful, 
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She failed not in her turn to undermine Clarendon's credit with his maſter; 
and her ſucceſs was at this time made apparent to the whole world. Se. 
cretary Nicholas, the chancellor's great friend, was removed from his place 
and Sir Harry Bennet, his avowed enemy, was advanced to that office, 
Bennet was ſoon after created lord Arlington. 


Tuovon the king's conduct had hitherto, ſince his reſtoration, been, 
in the main, laudable, men of penetration began to obſerve, that thoſe yir- 
tues, by which he had at firſt ſo much dazzled and enchanted the nation, 
had great ſhow, but not equal ſolidity, His good underſtanding loſt much 
of its influence by his want of application; his bounty was more the reſult 
of a facility of diſpoſition, than any generoſity of character; his ſocial hu- 
mour led him frequently to negle& his dignity ; bis love of pleaſure wa 
not attended with*proper ſentiment and decency ; and while he ſeemed to 
bear a good will to every one that approached him, he had a heart not very 
capable of friendſhip, and he had ſecretly entertained a very bad opinion 
and diſtruſt of mankind. But above all, what ſullied his character in the 
eyes of good judges, was his negligent ingratitude towards the unfortunate 
cavaliers, whoſe zeal and ſufferings in the royal cauſe had known no bounds, 
This conduct, however, in the king, may, from the circumſtances of his 
ſituation and temper, admit of ſome excuſe ; at leaſt, of ſome alleviation; 
As he had been reſtored more by the efforts of his reconciled enemies 
than of his ancient friends, the former pretended a title to ſhare his fa- 
vour ; and, being, from practice, acquainted with public buſineſs, they 
were better qualified to execute any truſt committed to them. The king 
revenues were far from being large, or even equal to his neceſſary expences; 
and his miſtreſſes, and the companions of his mirth and pleaſures, gained 
by ſolicitation, eyery requeſl from his eaſy temper. The very poverty, to 
which the more zealous royaliſts had reduced themſelves, by rendering them 
inſignificant, made them unfit to ſupport the king's meaſures, and cauſed 
him to deem them a uſeleſs incumbrance. And as many falſe and ridicul- 
ous claims of merit were offered, his natural indolence, averſe to a {tit 
diſcuſſion or enquiry, led him to treat them all with equal indifference. 
The parliament took fome notice of the poor cavaliers, Sixty thouſand 


pounds were at one time diſtributed among them: Mrs. Lane alſo, and the 


Penderells, had handſome preſents and penſions from the king. But the 
greater part of the royaliſts till remained in poverty and diſtreſs ;'aggr# 
vated by the cruel diſappointment in their ſanguine hopes, and by ſceing 
favour and preferment beſtowed upon their moſt inveterate foes, With 
regard to the act of indemnity and oblivion, they univerſally ſaid, that it 


was an act of indemuity to the king's enemies, and of oblivion to bis friends 


Cane. 
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A new ſeſſion——— Rupture with Holland 
the Engliſh—= Rupture with France Rupture with Denmark 
New ſeſſion Sea. fight of four days Victory of the Engliſh —— 
Fire of London — Advances towards peace Diſgrace at Chatham — 
Peace of Breda 
France — Character of Lewis XIV.—— French invaſion of the Low 
Countries —— Negociations Triple league — Treaty of Aix-la-chapelle =—— 
Afairs of Scotland — and of Ireland. 


A new ſeſſion Victory of 


HE next ſeſſion of parliament diſcovered a continuance 1664. 
of the ſame principles which had prevailed in ſall the fore- 2 
going. Monarchy and the church were ſtill the objects of re- ſeſſion. 
gad and affection. During no period of the preſeat reign 


did this ſpirit more evidently paſs the bounds of reaſon and moderation. 


Tus king, in his ſpeech to the parliament, had ventured openly to demand 
a repeal of the triennial act; and he even went ſo far as to declare, that, 
notwithſtanding the law, he never would allow any parliament to be aſ- 
ſembled by the methods preſcribed in that ſtatute. The parliament, with- 
out taking offence at this declaration, repealed the law ; and, in lieu of all 
the ſecurities formerly provided, ſatisfied themſelves with a general clauſe, 
that parliaments ſhould not be interrupted above three years at themoſt.”” 
As the Engliſh parliament had now raiſed itſelf to be a regular check and 
controul upon royal power; it is evident, that they ought ſtill to have pre- 
lerved a regular ſecurity for their meeting, and not have truſted entirely to 
the good-will of the king, who, if ambitious or enterpriſing, had ſo little 
reaſon to be pleaſed with theſe aſſemblies. Before the end of Charles's 


reign, the nation had occaſion to feel very ſenſibly the effects of this re- 
peal, 


By the act of uniformity, every clergyman, who ſhould officiate without 


being properly qualified, was puniſhable by fine and impriſonment : But 
this ſecurity was not thought ſufficient for the church. It was now en- 
acted, that wherever five perſons above thoſe of the ſame houſehold ſhould 
aſſemble in a religious congregation, every one of them was liable, for the 
urlt offence, to be impriſoned three months, or pay five pounds; for the 
cond, to be impriſoned fix months, or pay ten pounds; and for the 
third to be tranſported ſeven years, or pay a hundred pounds. The par- 


lament had only in their eye the malignity of the ſectaries: They ſhould- 


E 2 


Clarenden's fall——and baniſhment—=State of 
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have carried their attention farther, to the chief canſe of that malignity, 
the reſtraint under which they labodred. 


Tus commons likewiſe paſſed a vote, that the wrongs, diſhonours, and 
indignitics, offered to the Engliſh by the ſuhjects of the United Provinces, 
were the greateſt obſtructions to all foreign trade: And they promiſed to 
aſſiſt the king with their lives and fortunes in aſſerting the rights of hi; 
crown againſt all oppoſition whatſoever. This was the firſt open ſtep to- 
wards a Dutch war, We mult explain the cauſes and motives of this mea. 
ſure, : 

Tuer cloſe union and confederacy, which, during a courſe 


1 1664. of near ſcventy years, has ſubſiſted, almoſt without iuterrup. 
ol nt 19 1 jo "TE . 

8 Hol. tion or jealouſy, between England and Holland, is not {6 
land. much founded on the natural unalterable intereſts of theſe 


ſtates, as on their terror of the growing power of the French 
monarch, who, without their combination, it is apprehended, would ſoon 
extend his dominion over Europe. In the firſt years of Charlcs's reign, 
when the ambitious genius of Lewis had not, as yet, diſplayed itſelf; and 
when the great force of his people was, in ſome meaſure, unknown even to 
themſelves ; the rivalſhip of commerce, not checked by any other jealouſy 
or apprehenſion, had in England begotten a violent eamity againſt the 
neighbouring republic. 

Tap was beginning, among the Engliſh, to be a matter of general con- 
cern ; but notwithſtanding all their efforts and advantages, their commerce 
ſeemed hitherto to ſtand upon a footing which was ſomewhat precarious. 
The Dutch, who by induſtry and frugality were enabled to underſell them 
in every market, retained poſſeſſion of the moſt lucrative branches of com- 
merce; and the Engliſh merchants had the mortification to find, that all 
attempts to extend their trade were ſtill turned, by the vigilance of their 
rivals, to their loſs and diſhonour, Their indignation encreaſed, when they 
conſidered the ſuperior naval power of England; the bravery of her ol' 
ficers and ſeamen ; ber favourable ſituation, which enabled her to inter. 
cept the whole Dutch commerce. By the proſpect of theſe advantages 
they were ſtrongly prompted, from motives leſs juſt than political, to mak: 
war upon the States; and at once to raviſh from them by force, what they 
could not obtain, or could obtain but lowly, by ſuperior {kill and indut- 
try. | | 

Tus careleſs, unambitious temper of Charles rendered him little cap- 
able of forming ſo vaſt a project as that of engroſiing the commerce and 
naval power of Europe; yct could he not remain altogether inſenſible to 
ſuch obvious and ſuch tempting proſpects. His genius, happily turned 
towards mechanics, had inclined him to ſtudy naval affairs, which, of all 
branches of buſineſs, he both loved the molt and underitood the bell. 
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Though the Dutch, during his exile, had expreſſed towards him more ci- 
vility and friendſhip, than he had received from any other foreign power; 
the Louveſtein or ariſtocratic ſation, which at this time ruled the com- 
monwealth, had falleh into cloſe union with France ; and could that party 
be ſubdued, he might hope that his nephew, the young prince of Orange, 
would be re-inſtated in the authority poſſeſſed by his anceſtors, and would 
bring the States to a dependence under England. His narrow revenues 
wade it fill requiſite for him to fludy the humours of his people, which 
now ran violently towards war; and it has been ſuſpeRed, though the 
ſuſpicion was not juſtified by the event, that the hopes of diverting ſome 
of the ſupplies to his private uſe were not overlooked by this neceſſitous 
monarch, 


Tus duke of York, more active and enterprizing, puſhed more eagerly 
the war with Holland. He deſired an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf * He loved to cultivate commerce: He was at the head ofa new Afri- 
can company, whoſe trade was extremely checked by the ſettlements of 
the Dutch : And perhaps the religious prejudices, by winch that prince 
was always ſo much governed, began even fo early to iaſtil into him an an- 
tipathy againſt a proteſtant commonwealth, the bulwark of the reforma- 
tion Clarendon and Southampton, obſerving that the nation was not ſup- 
ported by any foreign alliance, were averſe to hoftilities ; but their credit 
was now on the decline, 


By theſe concurring motives, the court and parliament were 1662 
both of them inclined to a Dutch war. The parhament Izth May. 
was prorogued without voting ſupplies: But as they had been 
induced, without auy open application from the crown, to paſs that vote 
above mentioned againſt the Dutch encroachments, it was reaſonably con- 
lidered as ſufficient ſanction fer the vigorous meaſures which were reſolved 
on. 


Dow s, the Engliſh miniſter at the Hague, a man of an inſolent, 


impetuous temper, preſented a memorial to the States, containing a liſt of 


n > 9 1 30 0 4 d 
thoſe depredations, of which the Engiiſh complained, It is remarkable, 


that al! the pretended depredat ions preceded the year 1662, when a treaty | 


of league and alliance had been renewed with the Dutch; and theſe com- 
plaints were then thought either ſo ill grounded or ſo frivolous, that they 
had not been mentioned in the treaty. Two ſhips alone, the Bonaven- 
ture and the Goud-bope, had been claimed by the Engliſh z and it was a- 
greed that the claim ſhould be proſecuted by the ordinary courſe of juſtice, 
The States hag conſigned a ſum of money, in cafe the cauſe ſhould be decid- 
ed againſt them; but the matter was {till in dependence. Cary, who was 
entruited by the proprietors with the management of the law-ſuit for the 
Lonaventure, had reſolved to accept of thirty thouſand pounds, which 
E 3 | 
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were offered him; but was hindered by Downing, who told him, that the 
claim was a matter of ſtate between the two nations, not a concern of primate 
perſons b. Theſe circumſtances give us no favourable idea * the juſtice 
of the Engliſh pretenſions. 


CrarLEs confined not himſelf to memorials and remonſtrances. Sir 
Robert Holmes was ſecretly diſpatched with a ſquadron of twenty-twy 
ſhips to the coalt of Africa, He not only expelled the Dutch from cape 
Corſe, to which the Engliſh had ſome pretenſions: He lik ewiſe ſeized the 
Dutch ſettlements of cape Verde and the iſle of Goree, together with e: 
veral ſhips trading on the coaſt. And, having failed to America, he poſ. 
ſeſſed himſelf of Nova Belgia, fince called New York ; a territory which 
James the firſt had given by patent to the earl of Stirling, but which had 
never been planted but by the Hollanders. When the States complained 
of theſe hoſtile meaſures, the king, unwilling to avow what he could not 
well juſtify, pretended to be totally ignorant of Holmes's enterprize. He 


likewiſe confined that admiral to the Tower; but ſome time after releaſel 


him. 

Taz Dutch, finding that their applications for redreſs were likely to be 
eluded, and that a ground of quarrel was induſtriouſly ſought for by the 
Engliſh, began to arm with dihgence. They even exerted, with ſome pre- 
cipitation, an act of vigour, which haſtened on the rupture. Sir John Lan- 
ſon and de Ruyter had been ſent with combined ſquadrons into the Meds 
terranean, in order to chaſtiſe the pyratical States on the coaſt of Barbary; 
and-the time of their ſeparation and return was now approaching. The 
States ſecretly diſpatched orders to de Ruyter, that he ſhould take in pro- 
viſions at Cadiz; and failing towards the coaſt of Guinea, ſhould retaliate 
on the Engliſh, and put the Dutch in poſſeſſion of thoſe ſettlements whence 
Holmes had expelled them. De Ruyter, having a conſiderable force on 
board, met with no oppoſition in Guinea, Allthe new acquiſitions ofthe 
Engliſh, except cape Corſe, were recovered from them. They were get 
diſpoſſeſſed of ſome old ſettlements. Such of their ſhips as fell into his 
bands were ſeized by de Ruyter. That admiral failed next to America. 
He attacked Barbadoes, but was repulſed. He afterwards committed hob 
tilities on Long Iſland. 

MrAxwwUIILE, the Engliſh preparations for war were advancing with 
vigour and induſtry, The king had received no ſupplies from parliament; 
but by his own funds and credit he was enabled to equip a fleet : The city 
of London lent him 1c00,0c0 pounds: The ſpirit of the nation ſeconded 
his armaments ; He himſelf went from port to port, inſpectiug with gre 
diligence, and encouraging the work: And in a little time the Engui 
navy was put in a formidable condition. Eight hundred thouſand pounds 


b Temple, vol. ii. p. 42. 
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are ſaid to have been expended on this armament, When Lawſoa arrived, 


zud communicated his ſuſpicion of de Ruyter's enterprize, orders were iſſu- 


ed for ſeizing all Dutch ſhips; and 135 fell into the hands of the Eng- 
Ih, Theſe were not declared prizes, till afterwards, when war was pro- 
claimed. 0 

Tus parliament, when it met, granted a ſupply, the largeſt 

, a . 1664. 

by far that had ever been given to a king of England, yet th Ne. 
ſcarcely ſufficient for the preſent undertaking. Near two mil- A new ſeſ- 
lions and a half were voted, to be levied by quarterly payments * 
in three years. The avidity of the merchants, together with the great 
proſpect of ſucceſs, had animated the whole nation againſt the Dutch. 

A GREAT alteration was made this ſeſſion in the method of taxing the 
clergy. In almoſt all the other monarchies of Europe, the aſſemblies, 
whoſe conſent was formerly requiſite to the enacting of laws, were com- 
poſed of three eſtates, the elergy, the nobility, and the commonalty, which 
formed ſo many members of the political body, of which the king was con- 
ſidered as the head. In England too, the parliament was always repre- 
ſented as conſiſting of three eftates ; but their ſeparation was never ſo dif. 
tin as in other kingdoms. A convocation, however, had uſually ſitten 
at the ſame time with the parliament ; though they poſſeſſed not a ne- 
gative voice in the paſſing of laws, and aſſumed no other temporal power 
than that of impoſing taxes on the clergy. By reaſon of eccleſiaſti- 
cal preferments, which he could beſtow, the king's influence over the 
church was more conſiderable than over the laity ; ſo that the ſubſi- 


dies, granted by the convocation, were commonly greater than thoſe which 


were voted by parliament, The church, therefore, was not diſpleaſed to 
depart tacitly from the right of taxing herſelf, and allow the commons to 
lay impoſitions on eccleſiaſtical revenues, as on the reſt of the kingdom. In 
recompence, two ſubſidies, which the convocation had formerly granted, 
were remitted, and the parochial clergy were allowed to vote at elections. 
Thus the church of England made a barter of power for profit. Their 
convocations, having become inſignificant to the crown, have been much 
diſuſed of late years. 

Tax Dutch ſaw, with the utmoſt regret, a war approaching, whence 
ey might dread the moſt fatal conſequences, but which afforded no prof - 
pect of advantage. They tried every art of negociation, before they would 
come to extremities, Their meaſures were at that time directed by John 
de Wit, a miniſter equally eminent for greatneſs of mind, for capacity, and 
for integrity. Though moderate in his private deportment, he knew how 
to adopt in his public counſels that maynanimity, which ſuits the miniſter 
ef a preat ſtate. It was ever, his maxim, that no independent govern. 
ment ſhould yield to another any evident point of reaſon or equity; and 
that all ſuch conceſſions, ſo far from preventing war, ſerved to no other 
purpoſe than to provoke freſh m_ and inſults, By his management a 
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ſpirit of union was preſerved in all the provinces ; great ſums were levied; 
and a navy was equipped, compoſed of larger ſhips than the Dutch had 
ever built before, and able.to cope with the fleet of England. 


As ſoon as certain intelligence arrived of de Ruyter's en. 

Me. 1 4 terprizes, Charles declared war againſt the ſtates. His flect, 

conſiſting of 114 ſail, beſides fire-ſhips and ketches, was com. 

manded by the duke of Vork, and under him by prince Rupert and the 

earl of Sandwich. It had about 22,000 men on board, Ob. 

Fi dam, who was admiral of the Dutch navy, of nearly equal 

whe Engliſh force declined not the combat. In the heat of action, 

when engaged in cloſe fight with the duke of York, Obdam'; 

ſhip blew up. This accident much diſcouraged the Dutch, who fled to. 

wards their own coalt. Tromp alone, ſon of che famous admiral, Killed 

during the former war, bravely ſuſtained with his ſquadron the efforts of 

the Engliſh, and protected the rear of his countrymen, The vanquithed 

had nineteen ſhips ſunk and taken. The victors loſt only one. Sir Jon 
Lawſon died ſoon after of his wounds. 


It is affirmed, and with an appearance of reaſon, that this victory might 


have been rendered more complete, had not orders been iſſued to flacken 


fail by Brouoker, one of the duke's bedchamber, who pretended authori. 
ty from his maſter. The duke diſclaimed the orders; but Brounker ne. 
ver was ſufficiently puniſhed for his temerity '. It is allowed, however, 
that the duke behaved with great bravery during the action. He was 
long n the thickeſt of the fire. » The carl of Falmouth, lord Muſkerry, 
and Mr. Boyle, were killed by one ſhot at his fide, and covered him al 
over with their brains and gore. And it is not likcly, that, in a purſuit, 
where even perſons of inferior lation, and of the moit cowardly diſpoß. 
tion, acquire courage, a commander ſhould feel his fpicits to flag, and 
ſhould turn from the back of an enemy, whoſe face he had not been . 
fraid to encounter, 

i King James in his Memoirs gives an account of this affair different ſrom what we 
meet with in any hiſtorian. He ſays, that, while he was afleep, Brounker brought er- 
ders to Sir John Harman, captain of the ſhip, to flacken ſail, Sir John remonſirated, 
but obeyed. After ſome time, tinding that his falling back was likely to produce con't- 
ſion in the fleet, he boiſted the ſail as before : So that the prince coming ſoon aſter on 
the quarter deck, and finding all tnings as he left them, knew nothing of chat had po! 
ſed during his repoſe. No body gave him the leaſt intimation of it, It was long ad, 
that he heard of it, by a kind of accident; and he intended to have purified Breurber 
by martial law ; but juſt about that time the houſe of commons took up the quent! 
and mpeached him, which made it impoſſible for the duke to puniſh him others e 
than by diſ niſſiog him his ſervice. Brounker, beſore the houſe, never pretendcd, that 
he had received any orders from the Cuke. — 
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Tuts diſaſter threw the Dutch into conſternation, and determined de 
Wit, who was the ſoul of their councils, to exert his military capacity, in 
order to ſuppo*t the declining courage of his countrymen. He went on 
board the fleet, which, he took under his command; and he ſoon remedied 
zl thoſe diforders, which had been occaſioned by the late misfortune, 
The genius of this man was of the molt extenfive nature. He quickly 
became as much maſter of naval affairs, as if he had from his infancy been 
educated in them; and he even made improvements in. ſome parts of pi- 
lotage and ſailing, beyoud what men expert in thoſe arts had ever been a- 
ble to attain, : 


Tas misfortunes of the Dutch determined their allies 1665. 


to act for their aſſiſtance and ſupport. The king of France Rupcure 


; . ; , wien France. 
was engaged in a defenhve alliance with the States; but as 


his naval force was yet in its infancy, he was extremely averſe, at that 
time, from entering into a war with ſo formidable a power as England. 
He long tried to mediate a peace between the States, and for that pur- 
poſe ſent an embaſſy to London, which returned without effecting any 
thing, Lord Hollis the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, endeavoured to 
draw over Lewis to the fide of England; and, in his maſter's name, made 
him the molt tempting offers. Charles was content to abandon all the 
Spaniſh Low Countries to the French, without pretending to a foot of 
ground fag himſelf; provided Lewis would allow him to purſue his ad- 
vantages againſt the Dutch k. But the French monarch, though the 
conqueſt of that valuable territory was the chief object of his ambition, 
rejccted the offer as contrary to his intereſts: He thought, that if the Eng- 
li had once eſtabliſhed an uncontrqulable domiuion over the {ca and over 
commerce, they would ſoon be able to render his aequiſit ions a dear pur- 
cial to him, When Ce Lionne, the French ſecretary, aſſured Van Beu- 
magllen, ambatlador of the States, that this offer had been preſſed on his 
maiter dung fix months 3 I can readily believe it,” replied the Dutch- 
man; I am ſenſible that it is the intereſt of England i.“ 


SUCH were the eſtabliſhed maxims at that tirte with regard to the inte- 


relts of princes. It mutt however be allowed, that the politics of Charles, 
in waking this offer, were not a little hazardous. The extreme weakneſs 
of Spain would have rendered the French congueſts eaſy and infallible ; 
but the vigour of the Dutch, it might be foreſeen, would make the ſucceſs 
of the Engliſh much more precarious. And even were the naval force of 
Holland totally annihilated, the acquiſition of the Dutch commerce to 
Englacd could not be relied on as a certain conſequence z nor is trade a 
conſtant atteadant of power, but depends on many other, and ſome of them 
very delicate, circumitances. 


* D'Eftrades, 14th of Dece uber, 1664. I Ivid 14.h of Auguſt, 1665. 
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TaovGn the king of France was reſolved to ſupport the Hollanders in 
that unequal conteſt, in which they were engaged; yet he protracted hit 
declaration, and employed the time in naval preparations, bath in the ocean 
and the Mediterranean, The king of Denmark meanwhile was reſolved 
not to remain an idle ſpectator of the conteſt between the maritime powers, 
The part which he acted was the moſt extraordinary: He made a ſceret 
agreement with Charles to ſeize all the Dutch ſhips in his harbours, and 
to ſhare the ſpoils with the Engliſh, provided they would affilt him in exe. 
cuting this meaſure. In order to encreaſe his prey, he perkdiouſly invited 
the Dutch to take ſhelter in his ports; and accordingly the Eaſt India 
fleet, very richly laden, ha put iato Bergen. Sandwich, who now com- 
manded the Engliſh navy (the duke having gone aſhore) diſpatched Sir 
Thomas Tiddiman with a ſquadron to attack them; but whether from 
the king of Denmark's delay in ſending orders to the governor, or, what 
is more probable, from his avidity in endeavouring to engroſs the whole 

AY booty, the Engliſh admiral, though he behaved with great 
26 Ani bravery, failed of his purpoſe. The Daniſh governor fired 
upon him; and the Dutch, baving had leiſure to fortify 

themſelves, made a gallant reſiſtance, | 


Taz king of Denmark, ſeemingly aſhamed of his conduct, concluded 
with Sir Gilbert Talbot, the Engliſh envoy, an offenſive alliance againſt 
Rupture the States; and at the very ſame time, his reſident at the 
1 Hague, by his orders, concluded an offenſive alliance againſt 

Eugland. To this latter alliance he adhered, probably from jea- 
louſy of the encreeſing naval power of England; and he ſeized and con- 


fiſcated all the Engliſh ſhips in his harbours, This was a ſenſible check 


to the advantages, which Charles bad obtained over the Dutch. Not on- 
ly a blow was given to the Engliſh commerce; the king of Denmark's 
naval force was alſo conſiderable, and threatened every moment a conjunc- 
tion with the Hollanders. That prince ſtipulated to aſſiſt his ally with 
a fleet of thirty ſail; and he received in return a yearly ſubſidy of 1, 
5©0,000 crowns, of which 300,000 were paid by France. 


Tax king endeavoured to counterbalance theſe confederacies by acqui- 
ring new friends and allies. He had diſpatched Sir Richard Fanſhaw in- 
to Spain, who met with a very cold reception. That monarchy was ſunk 
into a ſtate of weakneſs, and was menaced with an invaſion from France; 
yet could not any motive prevail with Philip to enter into cordial friend. 
ſhip with England, Charles's alliance with Portugal the detention of Jz- 
maica and Tangiers, the ſale of Duukirk to the French; all theſe offences 
ſunk ſo deep in the mind of the Spaniſh monarch, that no motive of 1ate- 
reſt was ſufficient to outweigh them. 


Tar biſhop of Munſter was the only ally that Charles could acquire, This 
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prelate a man of reſtleſs enterprize and ambition, had entertained a violent 
animoſity againſt the States; and he was eaſily engaged, by the promiſe 
of ſubſidies from England, to make an incurſion on that republic. With 
atumultugry army of near 20,000 men, he invaded her territories, and met 
with weak rehſtance. The land forces of the States were as feeble and ill- 
governed, as their fleets were gallant and formidable. But after his com- 
mitting great ravages in ſeveral of the provinces, a ſtop was put to the 
progreſs of this warlike prelate. He had not military {kill ſufficient to 
improve the advantages which fortune had put into his hands : The king 
of France ſent a body of 6000 men to oppoſe him: Subſidies were not 
regularly remitted him from England ; and many of his troops deſerted 
for want of pay : The eleQor of Brandenburgh threatened him with an 
invaſion in ais own ſtate : And on the whole, he was glad to conclude a 
peace under the mediation of France. On the. firſt ſurmiſe of his inten- 
tions, Sir William Temple was ſent from London with money to fix him 
in his former alliance; but found, that he arrived too late. 


Txz Dutch, encouraged by all theſe favourable circumſtances, cou- 
tinued reſolute to exert themſelves to the utmoſt in their own defence. 
De Ruyter, their great admiral, was arrived from his expedition to 
Guinea: Their Indian fleet was come home in ſafety : Their harbours 
were crowded with merchant ſhips: Faction at home was appeaſed : 
The young prince of Orange had put himſelf under the tuition of 
the ſtates of Holland, and of De Wit, their penſionary, who executed 
his truſt with honour and fidelity ; And the animolity, which the Hol- 
landers entertained againſt the attack of the Engliſh, ſo unprovoked, as 
they thought it, made them thirſt for revenge, and hope for the better 
ſucceſs in their next enterprize. Such vigour was exerted in the common 
cauſe, that in order to man the fleet, all merchant ſhips were prohibited 
to ſail, and even the fiſheries were ſuſpended m. | 


Tus Engliſh likewiſe continued in the ſame diſpolition, though ano- 
ther more grievous calamity had joined itſelf to that of war. The plague 
had broken out in London; and with ſuch violence as to . 
cut off, in a year, near 90,000 inhabitants. The king was | 0... - 
obliged to ſummon the parliament at Oxfordl. 

A cob agreement {till ſubſiſted between the king and par- 
liament, They, on their part, j unanimouſly voted him the New ſeflion. 
ſupply demanded, twelve hundred and fiſty thouſand pounds, 
to be levicd in two years by monthly aſſeſſments. And he to 
gratity them, paſſed the ſive- mile- act, which has given occa- x 3 
lion to grievous aud not unjuſt complaints. The church, un- yo 
der pretence of guarding monarchy againſt its inveterate enemies, perſever- 


* Tromp's life. D'ERtrades, zth of February, 1665. 
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ed in the project of wreaking her own enmity againſt the nonconformiſt, 
It was enacted, that no diſſenting teacher, who took not the non-reſiſtance 
vath above mentioned, ſhould, except upon the road, come within five 
' miles of any corporation, or of any place, where he had preached after the 
act of oblivion. The penalty was a fine of fifty pounds, and fix month; 
impriſonment. By ejecting the nonconforming clergy from their chur. 
ches, and prohibiting all ſeparate congregations, they had been rendered in. 
capable of gaining any livelihood by their ſpiritual profeſſion. And noy 
under colour of removing them from places, where their influence might 
be dangerous, an expedient was fallen upon to deprive them of all mean 
of ſubſiſtence. Had not the ſpirit of the nation undergone a change, 


theſe violences were preludes to the moſt furious perſecution, 


Howtver prevalent the hierarchy, this law did not paſs without op. 
poſition. Beſides ſeveral peers, attached to the old parliamentary party, 
Southampton himſelf, though Clarendon's great friend, expreſſed his dif. 
approbation of theſe meaſares. But the church party not diſcouraged 
with this oppoſition, introduced into the houſe of commons a bill for im. 
poſing the oath of non - reſiſtancę on the whole nation, It 
was rejected only by three voices. The parliament after a 


ziſt ONob. 
ſhort ſeſſion, was prorogued, 


 ArrTex France had declared war, England was evidently over- 
1656, matched in force, Yet ſhe poſſeſſed this advantage by her ſitus- 
tion, that ſhe lay between the fleets of her enemies, and might be 
able, by ſpeedy and well concerted operations, to prevent their junction. 
But ſuch was the unhappy conduct of her commanders, or ſuch the want 


of intelligence in her miaiſters, that this circumſttnce turned rather to ber 


prejudice. Lewis had given orders to the duke of Beaufort, his admiral, to 
ſail from Toulon; and the French ſquadron, under his command, conſiſticg 
of above forty ſail u, was pow commonly ſuppoſed to be entering the chan- 
nel. The Dutch fleet, to the number of ſeventy-fix ſail, was at ſen, under the 
command of de Ruyter and Tromp, in order to join him. The duke ot 
Albemarle and prince Rupert commanded the Engliſh fleet, which exceed- 
ed not ſeventy-four fail. Albemarle, who, from his ſucceſſes under the 
protedor, had too much learned to deſpiſe the enemy, propoſed to detach 
prince Rapert with twenty ſhips, in order to oppoſe the duke of Beaufort. 
Sir George Aylcue, well acquainted with the bravery and conduct of de 
Ruy ter, proteſted againſt the temerity of this refolution : But Albemorle's 
authority prevailed. The remuindęr of the Engliſh ſ-t ail to give bat 
tle to the Dutch,; who, ſeeing the enemy advance quickly upon them, cut 
their cables, and prepared for the combat. The battle that enſued, is one 
of the moll memorable that we read of in ſtory ; whether we conſider its 


® D'Eftrades, 21ſt Ma y, 16066. 
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long duration, or the deſperate courage with which it was 1666- 
fought, Albemarle ,made here ſome atonement by his valour = > dg 
for the raſhneſs of the attempt. No youth, animated by 
glory and ambitious hopes, could exert himſelf more than did this man, 
who was now in the decline of life, and who had reached the ſummit of 
honours, We ſhall not enter minutely into particulars, It will be ſuf- 
fcient to mention the chief events of each day's.engagement. 

Ix the firſt day, Sir William Berkeley, vice-admiral, lead- 
ug the van, fell into the thickeſt of the enemy, was over- 1ſt June, 
zowered, and his ſhip taken. He himſelf was found dead in 
his cabin, all covered with blood. The Engliſh had the weather-gage of 
the enemy; but as the wind blew ſo hard, that they could not uſe their 
lower tire, they derived but ſmall advantage from this eircumitance. The 
Dutch ſhot, however, fell chiefly on their ſails and rigging z and few ſhips 
were ſunk or much damaged. Chain-ſhot was at that time a new inven- 
tion; commonly attributed to de Wit. Sir John Harman exerted himſelf 
extremely on this day. The Dutch admiral, Evertz, was killed in en- 
gaging him. Darkneſs parted the combatants. - 


Taz ſecond day, the wind was ſomewhat fallen, and the MPT became 
more ſteady and more terrible. The Engliſh now found, that the greateſt 
raleur caunot compenſate the ſuperiority of numbers, againſt an enemy 
who is well conducted, and who is not defective in courage. De Ruyter 
and Van Tromp, rivals in glory and enemies from faction, exerted them- 
(:lves in emulation of each other; and de Ruyter had the advantage of 
dilengaging and ſaving his antagoniſt, who had been ſurrounded by the 
Engliſh, and was in the moſt imminent danger. Sixteen freſh ſhips joined 
e Dutch fleet during the action: And the Engliſh were ſo ſhattered, 
that their fighting ſhips were reduced to twenty eight, and they found 
thcmſelves obliged to retreat towards their own coaſt, The Dutch fol- 
owed them, aud were on the point of renewing the combat; when a calm 
ich came a little before night prevented the engagement. 


Next morning, the Engliſh were obliged to continue their retreat ; and 
proper diſpotition was made for that purpoſe. The thattercd ſhips 
were ordered to ſtretch a- head; and fixteen of the moſt entire followed 
tem in good order, and kept the enemy in awe. Albemarle himſelf 
doſed the rear, and preſented an undaunted countenance to his victorious 
es, The earl of Offory, ſon- of Ormond, a gallant youth, who fought 
honour and experience in every action throughout Europe, was then on 

2.9 the admiral. Albemarle confeſſed to bim his iotention rather 

low up the ſhip and periſh gloriouſly, than yield to the enemy, Offory 
. this deſperate reſolution. 


\ . * * * 
-»BUUT two o'clock, the Dutch had come up with their enemy, and 
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were ready to renew the fight ; when a new fleet was deſcried from the 
ſouth, crowding all their ſail to reach the ſcene of action. The Dutch 
flattered themſelves that Beaufort was arrived, to cut off the retreat of the 
vanquiſhed : The Engliſh hoped, that prince Rupert had come, to tum 
the ſcale of action. Albemarle, who had received intelligence of the 
prince's approach, bent his courſe towards him. Unhappily, Sir George 
Ayſcue, in a ſhip of a hundred guns, the largeſt in the fleet, {truck 6 the 
Galloper ſauds, and could receive no aſſiſlance from his friends, who were 
haſtening to join the reinforcement. He could not even reap the conſolz. 
tion of periſhing with honour, and revenging his death on his enemies. 
They were preparing fireſhips to attack him, and he was obliged to ſtrike, 
The Engliſh ſailors, ſeeing the neceſſity, with the utmoſt indignation (ur. 
rendered themſelves priſoners. 


Caae. LXIV. 


ALBEMARLE and prince Rupert were now determined to face the ene. 
my ; and next morning the battle began afreſh, with more equal force 
than ever, and with equal valour. After long cannonading, the fleets came 
to a cloſe combat; which was continued with great violence, till parted 
by a miſt, The Engliſh retired firſt into their harbours. 


Tuovo the Engliſh, by their obſtinate courage, reaped Ithe chief hon. 
our in this engagement, it is ſomewhat uncertain who obtained the victoij. 
The Hollanders took a few ſhips ; and having ſome appearances of advan- 
tage, expreſſed their ſatisfaction by all the figns of triumph and rejoicing, 
But as the Engliſh fleet was repaired in a little time, and put to ſca mor: 
formidable than ever, together with many of thoſe ſhips, which the Dutch 
had boaſted to have burned or deſtroyed ; all Europe ſaw, that thoſe 


two brave nations were engaged in a conteſt, which was not likely, on t. 


ther fide, to prove decilive. 
Ir was the conjunction alone of the French, that could give a deciſive 
ſuperiority to the Dutch. In order to facilitate this conjunction, 


Ruyter, having repaired his fleet, poſted himſelf at the mouth of the 


Thames. The Engliſh, ander prince Rupert and Albemarle, were no: 
long in coming to the attack. The numbers of each fleet 


1666. amounted to about 80 ſail ; and the valour and experience af 
25th July. 


Victory of the commanders, as well as of the ſeamen, rendered the es. 


the Engliſh. gagement fierce and obſtinate. Sir Thomas Allen, who com 
manded the white ſquadron of the. Engliſh, attacked tht 

Dutch van, which he entirely routed ; and he killed the three admiras 
who commanded it. Van Tromp engaged Sir Jeremy Smith; and 
during the heat of action, he was ſeparated from de Ruyter and the 
main body, whether by accident or deſigu was never certainly known. Dt 
Ruyter, with conduct and valour, maintained the combat againſt the 
main body of the Engliſh ; and though overpowered by numbers, kept 
kis ſation, till night ended the engagement. Next. day, finding the 
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Dutch fleet ſcattered and diſcouraged, his high ſpirit ſubmitted to a retreat 
which yet he conducted with ſuch ſkill, as to render it equally honourable 
to himſelf as the greateſt victory. Full of indignation however at yielding 


* hors the ſuperiority to the enemy, he frequently exclaimed, « My God! what 
” OY « a wretch am I? among ſo many thouſand bullets, is there not one to 
of = « put an end to my miſerable life? One de Witte, his ſon-in-law, who 
uck on the 


tood near, exhorted him, ſince he ſought death, to turn upon the Engliſh, 
and render his life a dear purchaſe to the victors. But de Ruyter eſteem- 
ed it more worthy a brave man to perſevere to the uttermoſt, and as long 
u poſſible, to render ſervice to his country. All that night, and next day, 
the Engliſh preſſed upon the rear of the Dutch; and it was chiefly by 
the redoubled efforts of de Ruyter, that the latter ſaved themſelves in their 


harbours. 

Taz loſs, ſuſtained by the Hollanders in this action, was not very con- 
ſderable; but as violent animoſities had broken out between the two ad- 
mirals, who engaged all the officers on one {ide or other, the conſternation, 
which took place, was great among the provinces, Tromp's commiſſion 
was at laſt taken from him; but though ſeveral captains had miſbehaved, 
they were ſo effectually protected by their friends in the magiſtracy of 
the towns, that moſt of them eſcaped puniſhment, many were {till conti- 
nued in their commands. 

Tut Engliſh now rode inconteſtible maſters of the ſea, and inſulted the 
Dutch in their habours. A detachment under Holmes was ſent into the 
road of Vlie, and burned a hundred and forty merchantmen, two men of 
war, together with Brandaris, a large and rich village on the coaſt. The 
Dutch merchants, who loſt by this enterprize, uniting themſelves to the 
Orange faction, exclaimed againſt an adminiſtration, which, they pretended, 
had brought ſuch diſgrace and ruin on their country, None but the firm 
and intrepid mind of de, Wit could have ſupported itſelf under ſuch a com- 
plication of calamities. 

Taz king of France, apprehenſive that the Dutch would fink under 
their misfortunes z at leaſt, that de Wit, his friend, might be diſpoſſeſſed 
of the adminiſtration, haſtened the advance of the duke of Beaufort. The 
Dutch fleet likewiſe was again equipped; and under the command of de 
Ruyter, cruiſed near the ſtraits of Dover. Prince Rupert with the Engliſh 
navy, now ſtronger than ever, came full ſail upon them. The Dutch ad- 
miral thought proper to decline the combat, and retired into St. John's 
road near Bulloigne, Here he ſheltered himſelf, both from the Engliſh, 
and from a furious ſtorm, which aroſe. Prince Rupert too was obliged 
to retire into St, Helens; where he {layed ſome time in order to repair 
the damages, which he had ſuſtained. Meanwhile the duke of Beaufort 
proceeded up the channel, and paſſed the Engliſh fleet uoperceived ; but he 
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did not find the Dutch, as he expected, De Ruyter had been ſeized with 
a fever: Many of the chief officers had fallen into ſickaeſs: A contagiuns 
diſtemper was ſpread through the fleet: And the States thought it neceſſi. 
ry to recall them into their harbours, before the enemy could be refitted, 
The French king, anxious for his navy, which, with ſo much care and in. 
duſtry he had lately built, diſpatched orders to Beaufort, to make the 
beſt of his way to Breſt. That admiral had again the good fortune ty 
paſs the Engliſh. One ſhip alone, the Ruby, fell into che hands of the 
enemy. 

Wir the war continued without any deciſive ſucceſs on 


ad = either fide, a calamity happened in London, which threw the 
Fire of people into great conſternatioa. Fire breaking out in a ha. 
London, 


ker's houſe near the bridge, ſpread itſelf on all ſides with ſuch 
rapidity, that no efforts could extioguiſſi it, till it laid in aſhes a cont:derall: 
part of the city. The inhabitants, without being able to provide cffectud. 
ly for their relief, were reduced to be ſpeRators of their own ruin; au 
were purſued from {ſtreet to ſtreet by the flames, which uncxpeRed'y 
gathered round them. Three days and nights did the fire advance; and 
it was only by the blowing up of houſes, that it was at laſt extinguiſhed, 
The king and duke uſed their utmoſt endeavours to ſtop the progreſs cl 
the flames; but all their induſtry was unſucceſsful. About four hundred 
ſtreets and thirteen thouſand houſes were reduced to aſhes, 

Tus cauſes of this calamity were evident. The narrow ftreets of 
London, the houſes built entirely of wood, the dry ſeaſon, and a violent ei 
wind which blew ; theſe were ſo many concurring eircumſtances, which 
rendered it eaſy to aſſign the reaſon of the deſtruction that enſued. But 
the people were not ſatisfied with this obvious account. Prompted by 
blind rage, ſome aſcribed the guilt to the republicans, others to the cat 
lies; though it is not eaſy to conceive bow the burning of London cou: 
ſerve the purpoſes of either party. As the papiſts were the chief objec 
of public deteſtation, the rumour, whichthrew the guilt on them, was more 
favourably received by the people. No proof however, or even preſumpt.0, 
after the ſtricteſt enquiry by a committee of parliament, ever appeared to 
authorize ſuch a calumny; yet in order to give countenance to the popular 
prejudice, the inſcription, engraved by authority on the monument, alcrive 
this calamity to that hated ſet. This clauſe was erazed by order of i" 
James, when he came to the throne ; but after the revolution it was It 
placed. So credulous, as well as obſtiuate, are the people, in believing ce 
thing, which flatters their prevailing paſſion ! : 

Taz fire of London, though at that time a great calamity, las prot 
in the iſſue beneficial both to the city and the kingdom. The ct v* 
rebuilt in a very little time; and care was taken to make the ſtreets e 
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and more regular than before. A diſcretionary power was aſſumed by the 
king to regulate the diſtribution of the buildings, and to forbid the uſe of 
lath and timber, the materials, of which the houſes were formerly compol- 
ed, The neceſlity was ſo urgent, and the occaſion ſo extraordinary, that 
no exceptions were taken at an exerciſe of authority, which others 
wiſe might have been deemed illegal. Had the king been enabled ro 
carry his power {till farther, and made the houſes be rebuilt with perfe& 
regularity, and entirely upon one plan ; he had much contributed to the 
convenience, as well as embelliſhmeat of the city, Great advantages, how. 
erer, have reſulted from the alterations; though not carried to the full 
length. London became much more healthy after the fire. The plague, 
which uſed to break out with great fury twice or thrice. every century, 
and indeed was always lurking in ſome corner or other of the city, has 
ſcarcely ever appeared ſince that calamity. 


Tut parliament met ſoon after, and gave the ſanction of law to thoſe 
regulations made by royal authority ; as well as appointed commiſſioners 
for deciding all ſuch queſtions of property, as might ariſe from the fire. 
They likewiſe voted a ſupply of 1,800,000 pounds to be levied, partly by 
a poll-bill, partly by aſſeſſments, Though their enquiry brought out no 
proofs, which could fix on the papiſts the burning of London, the general 
averſion againſt that ſe& prevailed ; and complaints were made, probably 
without much foundation, of its dangerous encreaſe. Charles, at the de- 
fire of the commons, iſſued a proclamation for the baniſhment of all prieſts 
and jeſuits z but the bad execution of this, as well as of former edits, deſ- 
troyed all confidence in his fincerity, whenever he pretended an averſion 
towards the catholic religion, Whether ſuſpicidns of this nature had di- 
miniſhed the king's popularity is uncertain z but it appears, that the ſup- 
ply was voted much later than Charles expected, or even than the public 
neceſſities ſeemed to require. The intrigues of the duke of Buckingham, a 
man who wanted only ſteadineſs to render him extremely dangerous, had 
ſomewhat embarraſſed the meaſures of the court: And this was the firſt * 
time that the king found any conſiderable reaſon to complain of a failure 
of confidence in this -houſe of commons. The rifing ſymptoms of ill 
humour tended, no doubt, to quicken the ſteps, which were already mak 
ing towards a peace with foreign enemies. 


CHARLES began to be ſenſible, that all the ends, for which 1666 
the war had been undertaken, were likely to prove entirely Advances 
abortive, The Dutch, even when fingle, had defended them. towards 
lelxes with vigour, and were every day improving in their mili- wake: 
tary Krill and preparations. Though their trade had ſuffered extremely, 
their extenſive credit enabled them to levy great ſums; and while the ſea- 
men : England loudly complained of want of pay, the Dutch navy was 

or, V. F ; 
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regularly ſupplicd with money and every thing requiſite for its ſubſiſtenee, 
As two powerful kings now ſupported them, every place, from the extre. 
mity of Norway to the coatts of Bayonne, was become hoſtile to the Eng. 


liſh, And Charles, neither fond of action, nor ſtimulated by any violent 


ambition, earneſtly ſought for means of reſtoring tranquillity to his people, 
diſguſted with a war, which, being joined with the plague and fire, had 
proved ſo fruitleſs and deſtructive. 

Tus firſt advances towards an accommodation were made dy England. 
When the king ſent for the body of Sir William Berkeley, he infinuated 
to the States his defire of peace on reafonable terms ; and their anſwer 
correſponded in the fame amicable intentions. Charles, however, to main. 
tain the appearance of ſuperiority, ſtill inſiſted, that the States ſhould tren 
at London; and they agreed to make him this compliment fo far ut 
concerned themfclves : But being engaged in alliance with two crowned 
heads, they could not, they ſaid, prevail with theſe to depart in that rel. 
pect from their dignity. On a ſudden, the king went ſo far on the other 
fide as to offer the ſending of ambaſſadors to the Hague; but this propoſi 


which ſeemed honourable to the Dutch, was meant only to divide and 


diſtra@ them, by affording the Engliſh an opportunity to carry on cabal 
with the disaffected party. The offer was therefore rejected; and con- 
ferences were ſecretly held in the queen mother's apartment at Paris, where 
the pretenſions of both parties were Bſcuſſed, The Dutch made equitable 
propoſals ; either that all things ſhovid be reſtored to the ſame condition 
in which they ſtood before the war; or that both parties ſhould continue 
in poſſeſſion of their preſent acquiſitions, Charles accepted of the latter 
propoſal ; and almoſt every thing was adjuſted, except the diſputes with 
regard to the isle of Polerone. This iſland lies in the Eaſt Indies, and 
was formerly valuable for its produce of ſpices. The Engliſh had bee 
maſters of it; but were diſpoſſeſſed at the time when the violences were 
committed againſt them at Amboyna. Cromwel had ſtipulated to hare i 
reſtored ; and the Hollanders having firſt entirely deſtroyed all the ſpice 
trees, maintained, that they had executed the treaty, but that the Engl 
had been anew expelled during the courſe of the war. Charles reneve6 


| His pretenſions to this island; and as the reaſons on both ſides began 


multiply, and ſeemed to require a long diſcuſſion, it was agreed to trath 
fer the treaty to ſome other place: and Charles made choice of Breca. 
þ Load Hortr1s and Henry Coventry were the Engliſh ambaſſadors 
They immediately defired that a ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould be agreed to 
till the ſeveral claims could be adjuſted : But this propoſal, ſcemingly # 
natural, was rejected by the credit of de Wit. That penetrating and 2c 
tive miniſter, thoroughly acquainted with the characters of princes and th 
fituatjon of affairs, had diſcovered an opportunity of ſtriking a blow, whit 
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night reſtore to the Dutch the honour loſt during the war, and ſeverely 
revenge thoſe injuries, which he aſcribed to the- wanton ambition and in- 


the Eng. uſtice of the Engliſh. ; 
any violent WaarEver projects might have been formed by Charles for ſecreting 
ais people, the money granted him by parliament, he had hitherto failed in his inten- 
d fire, had tion. The expences of ſuch vaſtarmaments had exhauſted all the ſup · 


plies o; and even a great debt was contracted to the ſeamen, The kiag 
therefore was reſolved to fave, as far as poſſible, the laſt ſupply of 1,800,000 
pounds ; and to employ it for payment of his debts, as well thoſe which 
had been occaſioned by the war, as thoſe which he had formerly contract - 
ed. He obſerved, that the Dutch had bgen with great reluQance forced 
into the war, and that the events of it were not ſuch as to inſpire them 
with great deſire of its continuance. The French, he knew, had been en- 
caged into hoſtilities by no other motive than that of ſupporting their 
ally; and were now more deſirous than ever of putting an end to the quar- 
rel, Phe differences between the parties were ſo inconſiderable, that the 
concluſion of peace appeared infallible ; and nothing but forms, at leaſt ſome 
mia points of honour, ſeemed to remain for the ambaſſadors at Breda to 
diſcuſs. 1a this fituation, Charles moved by an ill-timed frugality, remit · 
ted his preparations, and expoſed England to one of the greateſt affronts 
which it has ever received. Two ſmall ſquadrons alone were equipped ; 
de equitable aud during a war with ſuch potent and martial enemies, every thing was 


e condition left almoſt in the ſame ſituation as in times of the moiſt profound tranquil- 
Id continue lity. | | 


England. 
inſinuated 
neir anſwer 
„to main- 
hould treat 
nt ſo far a 
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* the latter BW Ds Wir protracted the negociations at Breda, and haftened the naval 
ſputes with preparations. The Dutch fleet appeared in the Thames under the com- 
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mand of de Ruyter, and threw the Engliſh into the utmoſt conſternation, 
A chain had been drawn acroſs the river Medway : ſome fortifications had 
been added to Sheerneſs and Upnore caſtle : But all theſe preparations 
were unequal to the preſent neceſſity. Sheerneſs was ſoon taken; nor 


all the ſpic could it be ſaved by the valour of Sir Edward Sprague, who defended it, 
the Engli Having the advantage of a ſpring tide, and an eaſterly wind, the Dutch 
les renewes preſſed on, and broke the chain, though fortified by ſome ſhips, 

es began 0 which had been there ſunk by orders of the duke of Albemarle. — „* * 


ed to trath They burned the three ſhips, which lay to guard the chain, the Difgrace at 


of Bred. BW Mathias, the Unity, and the Charles the Fifth. After d. 
umbaſſacors maging ſeveral veſſels, and poſſeſſing themſelves of the hull of the Royal 
e agreed to Charles, which the Engliſh had burned, they advanced with fix men of 
ſcemingly * F 2 

ting aud a6 " The Dutch had {pent on the war near 40 millions of livres a-year, above three 
nces and tht millions ſterling: A much greater ſum than had been granted by the Eugliſh parlia · 


meat. D'Eſtrades, 23th of December, 1665 ; 1ſt of January, 1666. Temple, vol. i p. 
Nl It was probably the want of money which engaged the king to pay the ſeameu 
th tickets; a eontrivance which proved fo much to their loft. $5 
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war, and five] fireſhips, as far as Upnore-caſtle, where they burned the 
Royal Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James. Captain Douglas 
who commanded on board the Royal Oak, periſhed in the flames, though 
he had an eaſy opportunity of eſcaping. 4 Never was it known,” he ſaid, 
& that a Douglas had left his poſt without orders v. The Hollanders fel 
down the Medway without receiving any conſiderable damage; and it wu 
apprehended, that they might next tide ſail up the Thames, and extend 
their hoſtilities even to the bridge of London. Nine ſhips were ſunk at 
Woolwich, four at Blackwall: Platforms were raiſed in many places, fur. 
niſhed with artillery : The train bands were called out; and every place 
was in a violent agitation. The Dutch failed next to Portſmouth, where 
they made a fruitleſs attempt : They met with no better ſucceſs at Ply. 
mouth: They inſulted Harwich : They failed again upon the Thame a 
far as Tilbury, where they were repulſed. The whole coaſt was in alarm 
and had the French thought preper at this time to join the Dutch flect, 
and to invade Eugland, conſequences the moſt fatal might juſtly have been 
apprehended. But Lewis had no intention to puſh the victory to ſuch 
extremities, His intereſt required, that a balance ſhould be kept between 
the two maritime powers ; not that an uncontrouled ſuperiority ſhould 


be given to either, 


* *Grxar indignation prevailed amongſt the Engliſh to ſee an enemy, 


whom they regarded as inferior, whom they had expected totally to ſub- 


due, and over whom they had gained many honourable advantages, now 
of a ſudden ride undiſputed maſters of the ocean, burn their ſhips in thei 
very harbours, fill every place with confuſion, and ſtrike a terror into the 
capital itſelf. But though the cauſe all theſe diſaſters could be aſcribed 
neither to bad fortune, to the miſconduct of admirals, nor to the ill-bels 
viour of ſeamen, but ſolely to the avarice, at leaſt to the improvidence, 
of the government ; no dangerous ſymptoms of diſcofitent appeared, and 
n attempt for an inſurrection was, made by any of thoſe numerous ſecis. 
ries, who had been ſo openly branded for their rebellious principles, an 
who upon that ſuppoſition had been treated with ſuch ſeverity d. 


Is the preſent diftreſs, two expedients were embraced : An army 0! 
12,000 men was ſuddenly levied ; and the parliament, though it lay u- 
der prorogation, was ſummoned to meet. The houſes were very thin; 
and the only vote, which the commons paſſed, was an addreſs for breaking 
the army; which was complied with. This expreſſion of jealouſy ſhewed 


. 

P Temple, vol. ii. p 4t. d Some nonconformiſts, however both in Scotland and 

England, had kept a correſpondence with the States and had entertained project: for 

inſurreQiqns, but they were too weak even to attempt the execution of them. PT. 
Arades, 13th Odober 1685. 
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the court what they might expe& from that aſſembly ; and it was thought 
more prudent to prorogue them till next winter. 


Bur the ſigning of a treaty at Breda extricated the king * 
from his preſent difficulties. The Engliſh ambaſſadors re- 0th July, 
ceived orders to recede from thoſe demands, which however — 
frivolous in themſelves, could not now be reliaquiſhed, without 
acknowledging a ſuperiority in the enemy. Polerone remained with the 
Dutch; ſatisfaction for the ſhips, Bonaventure and Good- hope, the pre- 
tended grounds of the quarrel, was no longer inſiſted on: Acadic was 
yielded to the French. The acquiſition” of New-York, a ſettlement 
ſo important by its ſituation, was the chief advantage which the Engliſh 
reaped from a war, in which the national character of bravery had ſhone 
out with luſtre, but where the miſconduct of the government, eſpecially 


in the concluſion, had been no leſs apparent. 


To appeaſe the people by ſome ſacrifice ſeemed requiſite be- 
fore the meeting of parliament ; and the prejudices of the na- > ee 
tion pointed out the victim. The chanceller was at this 
time much expoſed to the hatred of the public, and of every party which 
divided the nation. All the numerous ſectaries regarded him as their de- 
termined enemy; and aſcribed to his advice and influence, thoſe perſecu- 
ting laws, to which they had lately been expoſed, The catholics knew, 
that while he retained any authority, all their credit, with the king and 
the duke would be entirely uſeleſs to them, nor mult they ever expect a- 
ny favour or indulgence. Even the royaliſts, diſappointed in their ſan- 
guine hopes of preferment, threw a great load of envy on Clarendon, into 
whoſe hands the king ſeemed at firſt to have reſfigagt the whole power of 
government, The ſle of Dunkirk, the bad payment of the ſeamen, the 
diſgrace at Chatham, the unſucceſsful concluſion of the war; all theſe mis 
fortunes were charged on the chancellor, who, though he had ever oppoſed 
the rupture with Holland, thought it fill his duty to juſtify what he could 
not prevent. A building likewiſe, of more expence and magnificence than 
bis lender fortune could afford, being unwarily undertaken by him, much 
expoſed him to public reproach, as if he had acquired great riches by cor- 


ruption, The populace gave it commonly the appellation of Dunkirk 
Houſe, 


Tas king himſelf who had always, more revered than loved the chancel. 
lor, was now totally eſtranged from him. Amidſt the diſſolute manners 


of the court, that miniſter till maintained an inflexible dignity, and would: 5s 


not ſubmit to any condeſcenſions, which he deemed unworthy of his age . 

and character. Buckingham a man of profligate morals, happy in his ta- 

tent for ridicule, but expoſed in his own conduct to all the ridicule which he 

threw on others, ſtill made him the object of his raillery, and gradually leſ- 
F 3 
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ſened in the king that regard, which he bore to his mĩuĩſter. When any 
difficulties aroſe, either for want of power or money, the blame was til 
thrown on him, who it was believed, had carefully at the reſtoration check. 
ed all laviſh conceſſions to the king. And what perhaps touched Charles 
more nearly, he found in Clarendon, it is ſaid, obſtacles to his pleaſures ay 
well as to his ambition. 


Tus king diſguſted with the homely perſon of his conſort, and deſirou 
of having children, had hearkened to propoſals of obtaining a divorce, on 
pretence either of her being pre- engaged to another, or of having made x 
vow of chaſtity before her marriage. He was farther ſtimulated by his 
paſſion for Mrs. Stuart, daughter of a Scotch gentleman ; a lady of great 
beauty, and whoſe virtue he had hitherto found impregnable : But Cl. 
rendon, apprehenſive of the conſequences attending a diſputed title, and 
perhaps anxious for the ſucceſſion of bis own grandchildren, engaged the 
duke of Richmond to marry Mrs. Stuart, and thereby put an end to the 
king's hopes. It is pretended, that Charles never forgave this diſappoint 
ment. oh Wy. 

Waex politics, therefore, and inclination both concurred to make the 
king ſacrifice Clarendon to popular prejudices, the memory of his paſt ſer- 
vices was not able any longer to delay his fall. The great ſeal was taken 
from him, and given to Sir Orlando Bridgeman, by the title of Lord 
Keeper. Southampton, the treaſurer, was now dead, who had perſevered 
to the utmoſt in his attachments to the chancellor. The laſt time he ap- 
peared at the council-table, he exerted his friendſhip with a vigour which 
neither age nor infirmities could abate. * This man,” ſaid he, ſpcaking 
of Clarendon, * is a true proteſtant, and an honeſt Engliſhman ; and while 
„he enjoys power, we are ſecure of our laws, liberties, and religion, I 
& dread the conſequences of his removal.“ 


Bor the fall of the chancellor was not ſufficient to gratiſy the malice of 
his enemies: His total ruin was reſolved on. The duke of York in vai! 
exerted his intereſt in bebalf of his father-in-law. Both prince and peo· 
ple united in promoting tbat violent- meaſure ; and no means were thought 
ſo proper for ingratiating the court with a parliament, which had ſo long 
been governed by that very miniſter, who was now to be victim cf their 
prejudices. 

Sous popular acts paved the way for the ſeſſion; and the parliament, 
in their firſt addreſs, gave the king thanks for theſe inſtances of his good: 
neſs, and among the reſt, they took care to mention his diſmiſſion of Cl 
rendon. The king, in reply, aflured the houſes, that he would never agi 
employ that nobleman in any public office whatſoever. Immediately 
the charge againſt him was opened in the houſe of commons by Mr. St): 
mour, afterwards' Sir Edward, and confiſted of ſeventeen articles. Tie 
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kouſe, without examining particulars, farther than hearing general aſſirma- 
tions, that all would be proved, immediately voted his impeachment. 
Many of the articles r we know to be either falſe or frivolous ; and ſuch 
of them, as we are leſs acquainted with, we may fairly preſume to be no 
better grounded. His adviling the ſale of Dunkirk, ſeems the heavieſt, 
and trueſt part of the charge ; but a miſtake in judgement, allowing it to 
de ſuch, where there appear no ſymptoms of corruption or bad iuten- 
tions, it would be very hard to impute as a crime to any miniſter. The 
king's neceſſities, which occaſioned that meaſure, cannot, with any ap- 
pearance of reaſon, be charged on Clarendon ; and chiefly proceeded from 
the over-frugal maxims of the parliament itſelf, in not granting the proper 
ſupplies to the crown. 


Warn the impeachment was carried up to the peers, as it contained an 
accuſation of treaſon in general, without ſpecifying any particulars, it ſeem- 
ed not a ſufficient ground for committing Clarendon to cuſtody. The 
precedents of Strafford and Laud were not, by reaſon of the violence of 
the times, deemed a proper authority; but as the commons ſtill infiſted u- 
pon his committment, it was neceſſary to appoint a free conference between 
the houſes, The lords perſevered in their reſolution z and the commons 
voted this conduct to be an obſtruction to public juſtice, and a precedent 
of evil and dangerous tendency. They alſo choſe a committee to draw up 
a vindication of their own proceedings. 


CLaxenDoN, finding that the popular torrent, united to the violence of 
power, ran with impetuoſity againſt him, and that a defence, offered to ſuch 
prejudiced ears, would be entirely ineffettual, thought proper to with- 
draw. At Calais, he wrote a paper addreſſed to the houſe of lords. He 
there ſaid, that his fortune, which was but moderate, had been gained en- 
tirely by the lawful, avowed profits of his office, and by the voluntary 
bounty of the king; that during the firſt years after the reſtoration he had 
always concurred in opinion with the other counſellors, men of ſuch repu- 
tation that no one could entertain ſuſpicions of their wiſdom or integrity; 
that his credit ſoon declined, and however he might diſapprove of ſome mea- 
lures, he found it vain to oppoſe them; that his repugnance to the Dutch 
war, the ſource of all the public grievances, was almoſt generally known, as 
well as his diſapprobation of many unhappy ſteps taken in conducting it; 
and that whatever pretence might be made of public offences, his real crime, 
that which had exaſperared his powerful egemies, was his frequent oppoſi- 
Lon to exorbitant grants, which the importunity of ſuitors had extorted 


From his majeſty, 


Tas lords tranſmitted this paper to the commons under the appellation 


F4 
* See note [B] at the end of the volume. 
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on of a libel; and by a vote of both houſes, it was condemned to be burn- 
ed by the hands of the hangman. The parliament nent proceeded to ex. 
ert their legiſlative power againſt Clarendon, and paſſed a bil 
_ _ of baniſhment and incapacity, which received the royal aſſert, 
| t. He retired into France, where he lived in a private manner, 
He ſurvived his baniſhment fix years; and he employed hiz 
leiſure chiefly in reducing into order the Hiſtory of the Civil Wars, for 
which he had before collected materials. The performance does honour to 
his memory; and except Whitlocke's Memorials, is the moſt candid ze. 
count of thoſe times, compoſed by any cotemporary author, 

CLARENDON was always a friend to the liberty and conſtitution of his 
country. At the commencement of the civil wars; he. had entered into the 
late king's ſervice, and was honoured with a great ſhare in the eſteem and 
friendſhip of that monarch : He was purſued with unrelenting animoſity 
by the Long Parliament: He had ſhared all the fortunes and directed al 
the counſels of the preſent king during his exile : He had been advanced 
to the higheſt truſt and offices after the reſtoration : Yet all theſe circum- 
ſtances, which might naturally operate with ſuch force, either on reſent. 
ment, gratitude, or ambition, had no influence on his uncorrupted mind, 
It is ſaid, that when he firſt engaged in the ſtudy of the law, his father ex- 
horted him with great earneſtneſs to ſhun the practice too common in that 
profeſſion, of ſtraining every point in favour of prerogative, and perverting 
ſo uſeful a ſcience to the oppreſſion of liberty: And in the midſt of theſe 
rational and virtuous counſels which he re-iterated, he was ſuddenly ſeized 
with an apoplexy, and expired in his ſon's preſence. This circumſtance 
gave additional weight to the principles which he inculcated. 

Tux combination of king and ſubje& to oppreſs ſo good a miniſter at 
fords, to men of oppoſite diſpoſitions, an equal occaſion of inveighing again 
the ingratitude of princes, or ignorance of the people. Charles fcems 
never to have mitigated his reſentment againſt Clarendon ; and the nation. 
al prejudices purſued him to his retreat in France. A company of Englil 
ſoldiers, being quartered near him, aſſaulted his houſe, broke open the doors, 
gave him a dangerous wound on the head, and would have proceeded to 
the laſt extremities, had not their officers, hearing of the violence, happily 
interpoſed. 

1668 Tae next expedient, which the king embraced, in order te 
acquire popularity, is more deſerving of praiſe ; and, had it ben 
ſteadily purſued, would probahly have rendered his reign happy, certainly bi 
memoiry reſpected. It is the Triple Alliance of which 1 ſpeak ; a meaſure, 
which gave entire ſatisfaction to the public. 
Tas glory of France, which had long been eclipſed, either b7 
State of domeſtic factions, or by the ſuperior force of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, began now to break out with great luſtre, and to c. 
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gage the attention of the neighbouring nations. The independent power 
and mutinous ſpirit of the nobility were ſubdued: The popular pretenſi- 
ons of the parliament reſtrained: The Hugonot party reduced to ſubjection: 
That extenſive and fertile country, enjoy ing every advantage both of climate 
and ſituation, was fully peopled with ingenious and induſtrious inhabitants: 
And while the ſpirit of the nation diſcovered all the vigour and bravery 
requiſite for great enterprizes, it was tamed to an entire * under 
the will of the ſovereign. 

Tus ſovereign who now filled the throne was well adapted, 
by his perſonal character, both to increaſe and to avail him- o ty 
ſelf of theſe advantages. Lewis XIV. endowed with every Lewis XIV, 
quality which could enchant the people, poſſeſſed many which 
merit the approbation of the wiſe. The maſculine beauty of his perſon 
was embelliſhed with a noble air: The dignity of his behaviour was 
tempered with affability and politeneſs; Elegant without effeminacy, ad- 
died to pleaſure without neglecting buſineſs, decent in his very vices, and 
beloved in the midſt of arbitrary power, he ſurpaſſed all cotemporary mo- 
narchs, as in grandeur ſo likewiſe in fame and glory. 

His ambition, regulated by prudence, not by juſtice, had carefully pro- 
vided every means of conqueſt ; and before he put himſelf in motion, he 
ſcemed to have abſolutely enſured ſucceſs. His finances were brought into 
order: A naval power created: His armies encreaſed and diſciplined : 
Magazines and military ſtores provided: And though the magnificence of 
his court was ſupported beyond all former example, ſo regular was the 
«conomy obſerved, and fo willingly did the people now enriched by arts 
and commerce, ſubmit to multiplied taxes, that his military force much ex- 
cceded what in any preceding age had ever been employed by any European 


Fonarch, 


Tas ſudden decline and almoſt total fall of the Spaniſh monarchy, open- 
ed an inviting field to ſo enterpriſing a priuce, and ſeemed to promiſe him 
ealy and extenſive conqueſts. The other nations of Europe, feeble or ill- 
governed, were aſtoniſhed at the greatueſs of his riſing empire; and all of 
them call their eyes towards England, as the only power which could ſave 
them from that ſubjection with which they ſeemed to be ſo nearly threat- 
ened, 

Taz animoſity which had anciently ſubſiſted between the Engliſh and 
French nations, and which had been ſuſpended for above a century by the 
lealouſy of Spaniſh greatneſs, began to revive and to exert itſelf, The 
glory of preſerving the balance of Europe, a glory ſo much founded on 
juſtice and humanity, flattered the ambition of England; and the people 
were eager to provide for their own future ſecurity, by oppoſing the pro- 
grels of ſo hated a rival. The proſpect of embracing fuch meaſures had 
contributed, among other reaſons, to reuder the peace of Breda ſo univerſal. 
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ly acceptable to the nation. By the death of Philip IV. king of Spain, 
an inviting opportunity, and ſome very {lender pretences, had been affordel 
to call forth the ambition of Lewis. | 

Ar the treaty of the Pyrences, when Lewis eſpouſed the Spaniſh pris 
ceſs, he had renounced every title of ſucceſſion to every part of the Spani 
monarchy ; and this renuaciation had been couched in the moſt accurate 
and moſt preciſe terms that language could afford. But, on the death of 
his father-in-law, he retracted his renunciation, and pretended that naturil 
rights, depending on blood and ſucceſſion, could not be annihilated by ary 
extorted deed or contract. Philip had left a ſon, Charles II. of Spain; 
but as the queen of France was of a former marriage, ſhe laid claim toz 
conſiderable province of the Spaniſh monarchy, even to the excluſion gf 
her brother. By the cuſtoms of ſome parts of Brabant, a female of a firl 
marriage was preferred to a male of a ſecond, in the ſucceſſion to private ii. 
heritances; and Lewis thence inferred, that his queen had acquired. 
right to the dominion of that important duchy. 


A cLain of this nature was more properly ſupported by 
1668 military force than by argument and reaſoning. Lewis ap 


I 1 peared on the frontiers of the Netherlands with an army of 
Low Coan- 40,000 men, commanded by the beſt generals of the age, and 
tries. 


provided with every thing neceſſary for action. The Spe. 
niards, though they might have foreſeen this meaſure, were totally unpre 
pared. Their towns, without magazines, fortifications, or garriſons, fel 
into the hands of the French king, as ſoon as he preſented himſelf before 
them. Athe, Liſle, Tournay, Oudenagde, Courtray, Charleroi, Binche, 
were immediately taken: And it was viſible that no force in the Lov 
Countries was able to ſtop or retard the progreſs of the French arms. 
Tuts meaſure, executed with ſuch celerity and ſucceſs, gave great alam 
to almoſt every court in Europe. It had been obſerved, with what dig. 
ty, or even hauglitineſs, Lewis, from the time he began to govern, had 
ever ſupported all his rights and pretenſions. D*Eftrades, the French an 
baſſador, and Watteville, the Spaniſh, having quarrelled in London, on as 
count of their claims for precedency, the French monarch was not ſatisfied 
till Spain ſent to Paris a ſolemn embaſſy, and promiſed never more to rev! 
ſuch conteſts, . Crequi, his ambaſſador at Rome, had met with an affronl 
from the pope's guards: The pope Alexander VII. had been conſtrained 
to break his guards, to ſend his nephew to aſk pardon, and to allow a pillar 
to be erected in Rome itſelf, as a monument of his own humiliation, Tis 
king of England too bad experienced the bigh ſpirit and unſubmitting tem 
per of Lewis. A pretenſion to ſuperiority in the Engliſh flag avi 
been advanced, the French monarch remonſtrated with ſuch vigour, and 
prepared himſelf to reſiſt with fuch courage, that Charles found it men 
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prudent to deſiſt from his vain and antiquated claims. The king of Eng- 
land, ſaid Lewis to his ambaſſador D' Eſtrades, may know my force, but he 
knows not the ſentiments of my heart: Every thing appears to me con- 
Theſe meaſures of conduct had given 
trong indications of his character: But the invaſion of Flanders diſcover- 
ed au ambition which, being ſupported by ſuch —__— power, menac- 
ad the general liberties of Europe. 

As no ſtate lay nearer the danger, none were ſeized with more terror 
than the United Provinces, They were {till engaged together with France 
ina war againſt England; and Lewis had promiſed them that he would 
take no ſtep againſt Spain without previouſly informing them : But con- 
trary to this aſſurance, he kept a total ſilence, till on the very point of 
entering upon action. If the renunciation made at the treaty of the Py- 
rences was not valid, it was foreſeen, that upon the death of the king of 
Spain, a ſickly infant, the whole monarchy would be claimed by Lewis; 
after which, it would be vainly expected to ſet bounds to his pretenſions. 
Charles acquainted with theſe well grounded apprehenfions of the Dutch, 
had been the more obſtinate in inſiſting on his own conditions at Breda; 
and by delaying to ſigu the treaty, had. imprudently expoſed himſelf to the 
ſignal diſgrace which he had received at Chatham. De Wit, ſenſible that a 
few weeks delay would be of no conſequence in the Low Countries, took this 
opportunity of ſtriking an important blow, and of finiſhing the war with 
honour to himſelf and to his country. 

NeGoctaTioNs meanwhile commenced for the ſaving Flan- 
ders; but no re ſiſtance was made to the French arms. The Spa- 1668. 

i X . 2 Negecia- 
niſu miniſters exclaimed every where againſt the flagrant injuſ- tious. 
tice of Lewis's pretenſions, and repreſented it to be the inte- 
reſt of every power in Europe even more than of Spain itſelf, to prevent 
his conqueſt of the Low Countries. The emperor and the German princes 
diſcoveted evident ſymptoms of diſcontent ; but their motions were ſlow and 
backward, The States, tho? terrified at the proſpect of having their fron- 
tier expoſed to ſo formidable a foe, ſaw no reſource, no means of ſafety. 
England indeed ſeemed diſpoſed to make oppoſition to the French; but the 
weiable and m politic conduct of Charles kept that republic trom making 
bim any open advances, by which ſhe might loſe the friendſhip of France, 
without 3 acquiring any new ally. And though Lewis, dreading a combi- 
netion of all Europe, had offered terms of accommodation, the Dutch ap- 
prebenged, left theſe, either from the. obſtinaey of the Spaniards, or the am- 
bition of the French ſhould never be carried into execution. 

CHAnLES refolved with great prudence to take the firſt Rep towards a 
*WiKceracy, Sir William Temple, bis reſident at t Bruſſels, received or- 


ee 


7 25th of January, 1662. 
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ders to go ſecretly to the Hague, and to concert with the States the 
means of ſaving the Netherlands. This man, whom, philoſophy had 
taught to deſpiſe the world, without rendering him unfit for it, was frank, 
open, fincere, ſuperior to the little tricks of vulgar politicians ; And mees 
ing in de Wit with a manof the ſame generous and enlarged ſentiments, 
he immediately opened his maſter's intentions, and preſſed a ſpeedy con. 
cluſion. A treaty was from the firſt negotiated between theſe two ſtateſ. 
men with the ſame cordiality, as if it were a private tranſaction between 
intimate companions. Deeming the intereſts of their country the ſame, 
they gave full ſcope to that ſympathy of character, which diſpoſed then 
to an entire reliance on each other's profeſſions and engagements. And 
though jealouſy againſt the houſe of Orange might inſpire de Wit with 
an averſion to a ſtrict union with England, he generouſly reſolved to facri. 
fice all private contideration to the public ſervice, 


TzmeLeEinfifted on an offenſive league between England and Holland, 
in order to oblige France to relinquiſh all her conqueſts : But de Wit told 
him, that this meaſure was too bold and precipitate to be agreed to by the 
States. He ſaid, that the French were the old and conſtant allies of the 
republic; and till matters came t6 extremities, ſhe never would deem it 
prudent to abandon a friendſhip ſo well eſtabliſhed, and rely entirely on 
treaty with England, which had lately waged ſo cruel a war againſt her: 
That ever fince the reign of Elizabeth, there had been ſuch a fluctuation 
in the Engliſh councils, that it was not poſſible, for two years together, to 
take any ſure or certain meaſures with that kingdom: That though the 
preſent miniſtry, having entered into views ſo conformable to national in- 
tereſt, promiſed greater firmneſs and conſtancy, it might {till be unſafe, in 
a buſineſs of ſuch conſequence, to put entire confidence in them: That 
the French monarch was young, haughty, and powerful; and if treated i 
ſo imperious a manner, would expoſe himſelf to the greateſt extremities 
rather than ſubmit : That it was ſufficient, if he could be conſtrained to 
adhere to the offers, which he himſelf had already made; and if the remain» 
ing provinces of the Low Countries could be thereby ſaved from the da- 
ger, with which they were at preſent threatened: And that the otter 
powers, in Germany and the north, whoſe aſſiſtance they might expe}, 
would be ſatisfied with purting a ſtop to the French conqueſts, without 
pretending to recover the places already loſt. 


Taz Engliſh miniſter was content to accept of the terms, propoſed by 
the penſionary. Lewis had offered to relinquiſh all the queen's rights 
condition either of keeping the conqueſts, which he had made laſt cam 
paign, or of receiving, in lieu of them, Franchecomtse, together with Cam- 
bray, Aire, and St. Omers. De Witand Temple founded their treaty c 
pon this propoſal. They agreed to offer their mediation to the contends 
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ing powers, and oblige France to adhere to this alternative, and Spain to 
accept of it. If Spain refuſed, they agreed, that France ſhould not pro- 
ſecute her claim by arms, but leave it entirely to England and Holland to 
employ force for making the terms effectual. And the remainder of the 
Low Countries they thenceforth guaranteed to Spain. A defenſive all i- 
ance was likewiſe concluded between Holland and England. 


Tar articles of this confederacy were ſoon adjuſted by ſuch candid and 
able negotiators ; But the greateſt difficulty ſtillremained. By the conſtitu- 
tionof the republic, all the towns in all theprovinces muſt give theirconſent 
to every alliance; and beſides that this formality could not be diſpatched 
in leſs than two months, it was juſtly to be dreaded, that the influence of 
France would obſtruct the paſſing of the treaty in ſome of the ſmaller cities. 
D'Eftrades, the French ambaſſador, a man of abilities, hearing of the 
league, which was on the carpet, treated it lightly ; “ Six weeks hence,” 
ſaid he, © we ſhall ſpeak to it.”. To obviate this difficulty, de Wir had 
the courage, for the public good, to break through the laws in ſo funda- 
mental an article; and by his authority, he prevailed with the States Ge- 
neral at once to ſign and ratify the league: Though they ac- | 
knowledged, that, if that meaſure ſhould diſpleaſe their conſti- 1663, 
tuents, they riſqued their heads by this irregularity. After x rw” 
ſealing, all parties embraced with great cordiality. Temple cried out, 
At Breda, as friends : Here, as brothers. And de Wit added, that now 
the matter was finiſhed, it looked like a miracle, 


Roow had been left in the treaty for the acceſſion of Swe= Triple 
den, which was ſoon after obtained; and thus was concluded leagues. 
in fire days the triple league; an event received with equal ſurpriſe and , 
approbation by the world. Notwithſtanding the unfortunate concluſion 
of the laſt war, England now appeared in her proper ſtation, and, by this 
viſe conduct, had recovered all her influence and credit in Europe. Tem- 
ple likewiſe received great applanſe ; but to all the compliments made him 
on the occaſion, he modeſtly replied, that to remove things from their 
center, or proper element, required force and labour; but that of chem- 
ſelves they eafily returned to it. 


Tux French monarch was extremely diſpleaſed with this meaſure. Not 
valy bounds were at preſent ſet to his ambition: Such a barrier was alſo 
raiſed as ſeemed for ever impregnable. And though his own offer was 
made the foundation of the treaty, he had preſcribed ſo ſhort a time for 
the acceptance of it, that he till expected, from the delays and reluctance 
Spain, to find ſome opportunity of eluding it. The court of Madrid 
howed equal diſpleaſure. 'To relinquiſh any part of the Spaniſh provinces, 
1 lieu of claims, ſo apparently unjuſt, and theſe urged with ſuch violence 
ad haughtineſs, inſpired the higheſt diſguſt. Often did the Spaniards 
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threaten to abandon entirely the Low Countries rather than ſubmit to ſo 
cruel a mortification ; and they endeavoured, by this menace, to terrify the 
mediating powers intv more vigorous meaſures for their ſupport. But Tai 
Temple and de Wit were better acquainted with the views and intereſt to the 
of Spain. They knew, that ſhe muſt ſtill retain the Low Countries, a; z WW otion 
bond of connexion with the other European powers, who alone, if her erer ei 
young monarch ſhould happen to die without iſſue, could enſure her inde. per bo 
pendency againk the pretenſions of France, They ſtill urged, therefore, ed ads 
the terms of the triple league, and threatened Spain with war in caſe of perfect 
refuſal. The plenipoteatiaries of all the powers met at Aix-la-Chapelle, from | 
Temple was miniſter for Englaud ; Van Beuninghen for Holland; his mi 
D'Ohna for Sweden. very e 


Syrainx at laſt, preſſed on all hands, accepted of the alternative offered Tx 
but in her very compliance, the gave ſtrong ſymptoms of ill-humour au! Duffut 
diſcontent, It had been apparent, that the Hollanders, entirely negleg. his ene 
ing the honour of the Spaniſh monarchy, had been anxious only for thei him. 
owo ſecurity ; and, provided they could remove Lewis to a diſtance fron ind ha 
their frontier, were more indifferent what progreſs he made in other place, ehief c 
Senſible of theſe views, the queen-regeat of Spain reſolved {till to keep and L 
them in an anxiety, which might for the future be the foundation of x naling 
union more intimate than they were willing at preſent to enter into. Fran or cre: 

checomts, by a vigorous and well-concerted plan of the French Charle 


no king, had been conquered, in fifreen days, during a tg don . 


Aix-la- orous ſeaſon, and in the midit of winter. She choſe there- Ir 1 
Chapelle fore to recover, this provinces and to abandon all the town neſs, ti 
conquered in Flanders during the laſt campaign. By hi ind to 

mean, Lewis extended his garriſons into the heart of the Low-countric; ſons ſh 
and a very feeble barrier remained to the Spaniſh provinces, publict 
Bor notwithſtanding the advantages of his ſituation, the! French mos. but w 
arch could entertain fmall hopes of ever extending his conqueſts on that licting 
quarter, which lay the moſt expoſed to his ambition, and where his acqu- among 
ſitions were of molt importance. The triple league guaranteed the remais injuſti 
ing provinces to Spain; aud the emperor and other powers of Germany, Ay 
whoſe intereſt ſeemed to be intimately concerned, were invited to enter is floring 
to the ſame confederacy. Spain herſelf, having, about this time, under the heard. 
mediation of Charles, made peace on equal terms with Portugal, might be affixed 
expected to exert more vigour and oppoſition to her haughty and triumph count, 
ant rival. The great ſatisfaction, expreſſed in England, on account of the ing of 
counſels. now embraced by the court, promiſed the hearty concurrence d ding a 
parliament in every meaſure, which could be propoſed for oppoſition ' And i 


the grandeur of France. And thus all Europe ſeemed to repoſe herſelt 
with ſecurity under the wings of that powerful confederacy, which hat 


guilt: No proofs were produced: Enquiries were not ſo much as made; 
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only that it could not extend to life. Middleton as commiſſioner paſy 
this act; though he had no inſtructions for that purpoſe. 


An act of indemnity paſſed ; but at the ſame time it was voted, thy 
all thoſe who had offended during the late diſorders, ſhould be ſubjeRed ty 
fines 3 and a committee of parliament was appointed for impoſing then, 
Theſe proceeded without any regard to ſome equitable rules, which the 
king had preſcribed to them u. The moſt obnoxious compounded leeretly 
No conſideration was had, either of men's riches, or of the degrees of their 
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But as faſt as information was given in againſt any man, he was marke 
down for a particular fine: And all was tranſacted in a ſecret committee, 
When the liſt was read in parliament, exceptions were made to ſeveral; 
Some had been under age during the civil wars; ſome had been abroa, 
But ĩt was ſtill replied, that a proper time would come, when every mu 
ſhould be heard in his own defence. The only intention, it was ſaid, df 
ſetting the fines was, that ſuch perſons ſhould have no benefit by the at 
of indemnity, unleſs they paid the ſum demanded : Every one that chat 
to ſtand upon his innocence, and renounce the benefit of the indemnity, 
might do it at his peril. It was well known, that no one would dare { 
far to ſet at defiance ſo arbitrary an adminiſtration, The king wrote to 
the council, ordering them to ſuperſede the levying of thoſe fines : Bu The k 
Middleton found means, during ſome time, to clude theſe orders *. A 


at laſt, the king obliged his miniſters to compound for half the ſums, wich ry 
had been impoſed. In all theſe: tranſactions, and in moſt others, which 3 
paſſed during the preſent reign, we ſtill find the moderating hand of ti rr” 


king, interpoſed to protect the Scots from the oppreſſions, which their om 


countrymen, employed in the miniſtry, were deſirous of exerciſing or nk 
* volenc 

Bur the chief circumſtance, whence were derived all the ſubſequent ty appoint 
ranny and diſorders in Scotland, was the execution of the laws for tir the dir 
eſtabliſhment of epiſcopacy ; a mode of government, to which a great pr! might 
of the nation had entertained an unſurmountable averſion. The rights 0 Miitar) 
patrons had for ſome years been aboliſhed ; and the power of electing = derally 
niſters had been veſted in the kirk- ſeſſion, and lay-elders. It was now © country 
acted, that all incumbents, who had been admitted upon this title, U city oft 
receive a preſentation from the patron, and ſhould be inſtituted anew if about ar 
the biſhop, under the penalty of deprivation. The more rigid preſbytes from ch 
ans concerted meaſures among themſelves, and refuſed obedience: Ti Proof 0 
imagined, that their number would protect them. Three hundred - loldiers 
fifty pariſhes, above a third of the kingdom, were at once declared vac furredii 
The weſtern counties chiefly were obſtinate in this particular. New ar 42 


« Burnct, p. 147. * Ibid. p. 201. 
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AP, LXIV. 
honer paſls ters were ſought for all over the kingdom; and no one was ſo ignorant or 
vicious as to be rejected. The people, who loved extremely and reſpected 
s voted, that their former teachers; men remarkable for the ſeverity of their manners, 
 ſubjeRted ty and their fervor in preaching z were inflamed againſt theſe intruders, who 
poſing then. Lad obtained their livings under ſuch invidious circumſtances, and who 
es, which the took no care, by the regularity of their manners, to ſoften the prejudices 
ided ſecretly, entertained againſt them, Even moſt of thoſe, who retained their livings by 


grees of thei compliance, fell under the imputation of hypocriſy, either by their ſhewing 
ch as made; a diſguſt to the new model of eccleſiaſtical government, which they bad 
> was marked acknowledged; or on the other hand, by declaring, that their former ab- 
t committee, horrence to preſbytery and the covenant had been the reſult of violence and 
e to ſeveral; neceſſity, And as Middleton and the new miniſtry indulged themſelves 
been abroad, in great riot and diſorder, to which the nation had been little accuſtomed, 


en every ma an opinion univerſally prevailed, that any form of religion, offered by ſuch 
t was faid, of hands, muſt be profane and impious. 
it by the al Taz people, notwithſtanding their diſcontents, were reſolved to give no 
ne that chat 


handle againſt them, by the leaſt ſymptom of mutiny or ſedition : But 
this ſubmiſſive diſpoſition, inſtead of procuring a mitigation of the rigours, 
was made uſe of as an argument for continuing the ſame meaſures, which 
by their vigour, it was pretended, had produced ſo prompt an obcdience. 
The king, however, was diſguſted with the violence of Middleton “/; and 
he made Rothes commiſſioner in his place. This nobleman was already 
prelident of the council; and ſoon after was made lord keeper and trea- 
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ed at London. 

ArrairdSyemained in a peaceable ſlate, till the ſevere law was made in 
England againſt conventicles 2. The Scottiſh parliament imitated that 
nolence, by paſſing a like at. A kind of high commiſſion court was 


ſubſequent ty appointed by the privy-council, for executing this rigorous law and for 
e laws for th the direction of eceleſiaſtical affairs. But even this court, illegal as it 
ch a great pr might be deemed, was much preferable to the method next adopted. 
The rights d Military force was let looſe by the council. Wherever the people had ge- 


terally forſaken their churches, the guards were quartered throughout the 
country, Sir James Turner commanded them, a man whoſe natural fero- 
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about and received from the clergy liſts of thoſe who abſented themſelves 
from church, or were ſuppoſed to frequent conventicles. Without any 
proof or legal conviction, he demanded a fine from them, and quartered: 
loldiers on the ſuppoſed delinquents, till he received payment. As an in- 
ſurectibn was dreaded: during the Dutch war, new forces were levied, and 


41 to the command of Dalziel aud Drummond; two oflicers,-whe 
on 


G 
7 Burnet, p. 2032. 2661. 


ſurer. Lauderdale ſtill continued ſecretary of ſtate, and commonly reſid- 


city of temper was often iuflamed by the uſe of ſtrong liquors. He went 
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had ſerved the king during the civil wars, and had afterwards engaged i 
the ſervice of Ruſſia, where they had encreaſed the native cruelty of thei 


. 


put 


diſpoſition. A full career was given to their tyranny by the Scortiſh mini 2 
ſtry. Repreſentations were made to the king againſt theſe enormitia, ae 
He ſeemed touched with the ſtate of the country; and beſides giving or. _ 
ders, that the ecclefiaſtical commiſſion ſhould be diſcontinued, he ſigni, 2 
ed his opinion, that another way of proceeding was neceſſary for bis ſe. 2 
_ whitc 
T#1slenity of the king's came too late to remedy the diſorders, The « f@ 
people, inflamed with bigotry, and irritated by ill uſage, roſe in am « bo 
They were inſtigated by Guthry, Semple, and other preachers. Ther « of 
ſurpriſed Turner in Dumfries, and reſolved to have put him to death; bu wind 
finding, that his orders, which fell into their hands, were more violent tha hid 
his execution of them, they ſpared his life. At Laneric, after many pray: T 
ers, they renewed the covenant, and publiſhed their manifeſto ; in whid TY 
they profeſſed all ſubmiſſion to the king. They deſired only the reer Jovi 
bliſhment of preſbytery and of their former miniſters. As many gentls king 
men of their party had been confined on ſuſpicion z Wallace and Learmont The 
two officers, who had ſerved, but in no high rank, were entruſted by th e 
populace with the command. Their force never exceeded two thouſal hardl 
men; and though the country in general bore them favour, men's ſpirit V 
were ſo ſubdued, that the rebels could expect no farther acceſſion of nun 1 a 
bers. Dalziel took the field to oppoſe their progreſs. Their number vn * 
now diminiſhed to $800 ; and theſe, having advanced near Edinburgh, i Pare 
tempted to find their way back into the weſt by Pentland Hills. Thr _ 
were attacked by the king's forces d. Finding that they could not eſca * 
they ſtopped their march. Their clergy endeavoured to infuſe courage i * 
to them. After ſinging ſome pſalms, the rebels turned on the eneny; J ** 
and being aſſiſted by the advantage of the ground, they received the firk —_ 
charge very reſolutely. But that was all the action: Immediately, the) N 
fell into diſorder, and fled for their lives. About forty were killed on tt _ 
ſpot, and a hundred and thirty taken priſoners. The reſt, favoured by tit TOP 
night, and by the wearineſs, and even by © the pity of the King's troop - - 
made their eſcape, s - 
Tat oppreſſions which theſe people had ſuffered, the deluſions unde . 
which they laboured, and their inoffenſive behaviour during the inſurrett% — 
made them the objects of compaſſion : Yet were the king's miniſters, pt ak 
ticularly Sharpe, reſolved to take ſevere vengeance. Ten were hang«® 
one gibbet at Edinburgh: Thirty-five before their own doors in differ To; 
places. Theſe criminals might all have ſaved their lives, if they would l diflicu! 


renounced the covenant. The executions were going on, when the bi 


* Burnet, p. 213. b 28th November, 1666. 
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s —_— 1 put a ſtop to them. He ſaid, that blood enough had already been ſhed ; 
ts ty of ther and he wrote a letter to the privy-council, in which he ordered, that ſuch 
Scortiſh mink of the priſoners as ſhould ſimply promiſe to obey the laws for the future, 
e enormitie, 


ſhould be ſet at liberty, and that the incorrigible ſhould be ſent to the 
plantations . This letter was brought by Burnet, archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow ; but not being immediately delivered to the council by Sharpe, the 
prelident d, one Maccail had in the interval been put to the torture, under 
which he expired. He ſeemed to die in an extacy of joy. © Farewel 
« ſun, moon, and ſtars ; farewel world and time; farewel weak and frail 
body: Welcome eternity, welcome angels and ſaints, welcome Saviour 
« of the world, and welcome God, the judge of all!“ Such were his laſt 
words : and theſe animated ſpeeches he uttered with an accent and manner, 
which ſtruck all the byſtanders with aſtoniſhment. 
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Tus ſettlement of Ireland afteg the reſtoration was a work of greater 
difficulty han that of England, or even of Scotland. Not only the power, 
during the former uſurpations, had there been veſted in the 

king's enemies: The whole property, in a manner, of the 1668 
kingdom had alſo been changed ; and it became neceſſary to — ab 
redreſs but with as litfle violence as poſlible, many grievous 


hardſhips and iniquities, which were there complained of. 


Taz Iriſh catholics had in 1648 concluded a treaty with Ormond, the 


ceſſion of nun 3 ; a 

ati king's lieutenant ; in which they had ſtipulated pardon for their paſt re- 
Edinburgh, i bellion, and had engaged under certain conditions to aſſiſt the royal cauſe : 
| Hills, The And though the violence of the prieſts and the bigotry of the people had 


prevented, in a great meaſure, the execution of this treaty ; yet were there 
many, who having ſtrictly, at the hazard of their lives, adhered to it, ſeems 
ed on that account well entitled to reap the fruits of their loyalty. Crom- 
wel, having without diſtinRion expelled all the native Iriſh from the three 
provinces of Munſter, Leinſter, and Ulſter, had confined them to Con- 
naught and the county of Clare; and among thoſe who had thus been for- 
leited, were many whoſe innocence was altogether unqueſtionable. Seve- 
ral proteſtants likewiſe, and Ormond among the reſt, had all along oppoſ- 
ed the Iriſh rebellion ; yet having afterwards embraced the king's cauſe a- 
ganlt the parliament, they were all of them attainted by Cromwel. And 
there were many officers, who had, from the commencement of the inſur- 
rection, ſerved in Ireland, and who, becauſe they would not deſert the king, 
had been refuſed all their arrears by the Engliſh Commonwealth. 
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To all theſe unhappy ſufferers ſome juſtice ſeemed to be due : But the 
ticulty was to find the means of redreſſing ſuch great and extenſive ini- 
duties. Almolt all the valuable parts of Ireland had been meaſured out 


© Burhet, p. 23 7. d Wodrow's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 255. 
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and divided, either to the adventurers, who had lent money to the parlia. 2 
ment for the ſuppreſſion of the Iriſh rebellion, or to the ſoldiers, who had en 
received land in lieu of their arrears. Theſe could not be diſpoſſeſſed, be. 5 
cauſe they were the moſt powerful and only armed part of Ireland; be- * 
cauſe it was requiſite to favour them, in order to ſupport the proteſtant — 
and Engliſh intereſt in that kingdom; and becauſe they had general), nat 
with a ſeeming zeal and alacrity, concurred in the king's reſtoration. The on 
king, therefore, iſſued a proclamation ; in which he promiſed to maintain ter 
their ſettlement, and at the ſame time engaged to give redreſs to the inno- to 
cent ſufferers. There was a quantity of land as yet undivided in Ireland; _ 
and from this and ſome other funds, it was thought poſlible for the king : 
to fulfil both theſe engagements. 

A covkrT or cLaiMms was erected, conſiſting altogether of Engliſh con- * 
miſſioners, who had no connexion with any of the parties, into which I th 
land was divided. Before theſe were laid four thouſang claims of perſons ib 
craving reſtitution on account of their innocence ; and the commiſſioner Jan 
had found leiſure to examine only fix hundred. It already appeared, tha, e 
if all theſe were to be reſtored, the funds, whence the adventurers and ſo * 
diers muſt get repriſals, would fall ſhort of giving them any tolerable ſati * 
faction. A great alarm and anxiety ſeized all ranks of men: The hops 15 
and fears of every party were excited: Theſe eagerly graſped at recorer ff 
ing their paternal inheritance : Thoſe were reſolute to maintain their nes * 
acquiſitions. | Mg 

Tus duke of Ormond was created lord- lieutenant; being the only per ire 
ſon, whoſe prudence and equity could compoſe ſuch jarring intereſts. 4 to l 
parliament was aſſembled at Dublin; and as the lower houſe was almol bart 
entirely choſen by the ſoldiers and adventurers, who till kept poſſeſſion, dom 
was extremely favourable to that intereſt. The houſe of peers ſhowed grett to | 
er impartiality, duci 
As inſurrection was projected, together with a ſurprizal of the caſtle ay 
Dublin, by ſome of the diſbanded ſoldiers ; but this deſign was happily & ** 
feated by the vigilance of Ormond. Some of the criminals were puniſhes T 
Blood, the moſt deſperate of them, eſcaped into England. ke ul 

Bur affairs could not long remain in the confuſion and uncertainty it coul. 

were 


to which they had fallen. All parties ſeemed willing to abate ſomewhat of 
their pretenſions, in order to attain ſome flability ; and Ormond interpoſes 
his authority for that purpoſe. The ſoldiers and adventurers agreed to t- 
linquiſh a third of their poſſeſſions ; and as they had purchaſed their laads 
at very low prices, they had reaſon to think themſelves favoured by thi 
compoſition. All thoſe, who had been attainted on account of their ad 
hering to the king, were reſtored ; and ſome of the innocent Lriſh, It 
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a hard ſituation, that a man was obliged to prove himſelf innocent, in or- 
ger to recover poſſeſſion of the eſtate, which he and his anceſtors had ever 
enjoyed : But the hardſhip was augmented, by the difficult conditions an- 
nexed to this proof. If the perſon had ever lived in the quarters of the 
rebels, he was not admitted to plead his innocence ; and he was, for that 
reaſon alone, ſuppoſed to have been a rebel. The heinous guilt of the Iriſh 
nation made men the more readily overlook any iniquity, which might fall 
on individuals; and it was conſidered, that, though it be always the in- 
tereſt of all good government to prevent injuſtice, it is not always poſſible 
to remedy it, after it has had a long courſe, and has been attended with 
great ſucceſſes, 


to the parlia. 
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for the ki 
. uv began to attain a ſtate of ſome compoſure when it was diſturb- 


ed by a violent act, paſſed by the Engliſh parliament, which prohibited the 
;mportation of Irith cattle into England ©, Ormond remonſtrated trong- 
ly againſt this law. He faid, that the preſent trade, carried on between 
England and Ireland, was extremely to the advantage of the former king- 


" Engliſh con. 
nto which [re 
ims of perſons 


commiſſioner dom, which received only proviſions, or rude materials, in return for every 
zppeared, tha, ſpecies of manufacture: That if the cattle of Ireland were prohibited, the 
turers and ſol whabitants of that iſland had no other commodity, by which they could 
tolerable ſati 


pay England for their importations, and muſt have recourſe to other na- 
: The hope dens for a ſupply ; That the induſtrious inhabitants of England, if de- 
ed at recortt v1:ved of Trilh proviſions, which made living cheap, would be obliged to 
tain their nen 1ugment the price of labour, and thereby render their manufactures too 
dear to be exported to foreign markets; That the indolent inhabitants of 
i::land, finding provifions fall almoſt to nothing, would never be induced 
to labour, but would perpetuate to all generations their native floth and 


g the only per 


r interets. A 


uſe was almok barbariſm ; That by cutting off almoſt entirely the trade between the king- 
pt poſſeſſion," doms, all the natural bands of union were diſſolved, and nothing remained 
s ſhowed great to keep the Iriſh in their duty but force and violence; And that, by re- 


ducing that kingdom to extreme poverty, it would be even rendered in- 
capable of maintaining that military power, by which, during its well- 
grounded diſcontents, it mult neceſſarily be retained in ſubjection. 


of the caſtle a 
vas happily de 
were puniſhed 


Tur king was ſo much convinced of the juſtneſs of theſe reaſons, that 


could not give his aſſent to it with a ſafe conſcience. But the commons 
vere reſolute in their purpoſe. Some of the rents of England had fallen of 
late years, which had been aſcribed entirely to the importation of Iriſh cat- 
le: Several intrigues had contributed to inflame that prejudice, particular- 
ly thoſe of Buckingham and Aſhley, who were defirous of giving Ormond 
Citurbance in bis government; And the ſpirit of tyranny, of which na- 
tons are as ſuſceptible as — had extremely animated the Engliſh tg 
1 | 
© In 1666, 
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ke uſed all his intereſt to oppoſe the bill; and he openly declared, that he . 
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exert their ſuperiority over their dependent ſtate. No affair gould be con- 
ducted with greater violence than this was by the commons. They eve 
went ſo far in the preamble of the bill as to declare the importation f 
Iriſh cattle to be a nuitance. By this expreſſion they gave ſcope to their 
paſſion, and at the ſame time barred the king's prerogative, by which he 
might think himſelf entitled to diſpenſe with a law ſo full of injuttice aud 
bad policy. The lords expunged the word; but as the king was ſenſibls 
that no ſupply would be given by the commons, unleſs they were gratif. 
ed in their prejudices, he was obliged both to employ his intereſt with the 
peers for making the bill paſs, and to give the royal aſſent to it. He could 
not, however, forbear expreſſing his diſpleaſure at the jealouſy entertained 
againſt him, and at the intention which the commons diſcovered of retrench- 
ing his prerogative, 


Tunis law brought great diſtreſs for ſome time upon the Iriſh ; but it has 
occaſioned their applying with greater iaduſtry to manufaRures, and haz 
proved in the iſſue beneficial to that kingdom, 
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Parliament — The Cabal Their charadtrs Their counſel; — 
Alliance with France A Parliament Coventry ad — Blade 
crimes Duke declares himſelf Catholic==Exchequer ſhut Declas 

. ration of indulgence Altack of the Smyrna fleet War declared 
evith Holland Weakneſs of the States — Battle of Solebay — Sandwich 
tilled — Progreſs of the French Conflernation of the Dutch — Prin 
of Orange Stadtholder——— Maſſacre of the De Wits Good condud of ile 
Prince—A Parliament=— Declaration of indulgences recalled—Sea-jg"t 
mn Another ſea-fight— Another ſea fight—— Congreſs of Cologne——4 
Parliament— Peace with Holland. 


INC E the reſtoration, England had attained a fituation which had 
kI never been experienced in any former period of her government, and 
which ſeemed the only one that could fully enſure, at once, her tranquillity 
and her liberty : The king was in continual want of ſupply from the parliz 
ment ; and he ſcemed willing to accommodate himſelf to that dependent 
fituation. Inſtead of reviving thoſe claims of prerogative, ſo ſtrenuoullf 


inſiſted on by his predeceſſors, Charles had ſtrictly confined himſelf with 
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Fould be con. the limits of law, and had courted, by every art of popularity, the affec- 
They even tions of his ſubjects. Even ſeverities, however blameable, which he had 
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-reſt with the 
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exerciſed againſt nonconformiſts, are to be conſidered as expedients by 

which he ſtrove to ingratiate himſelf with that party which predominated 

in parliament. But notwithſtanding theſe appearances, there were maay 
circumſtances which kept the government from reſting” ſteadily on that 
bottom on which it was placed. The crown having loſt almoſt all its an- 
cieat demeſnes, relied entirely on voluntary grants of the people; and the 
commons not fully accuſtomed to this new fituation, were uot yet diſpoſ- 
cd to ſupply with ſufficient liberality the neceffities of the crown, They 
imitated too ſtrictly the example of their predeceſſors in a rigid frugality 
d of retrench of public money; and neither ſufficiently confidered the indigent condition 
of their prince, nor the general ſtate of Europe ; where every nation, by 
its increaſe both of magnificence and force, had made great additions to all 
public expences. Some conſiderable ſums, indeed, were beſtowed on 
Charles ; and the patriots of that age, tenacious of ancient maxims, loudly 
upbraided the commons witk prodigality : But if we may judge by the ex- 
ample of 2 later period, when the government has become mote regular, 
and the harmony of its parts has been more happily adjuſted, the parlia- 
ments of this reign ſeem rather to have merited a contrary reproach, 


h; but it has 
ures, and haz 


Taz natural conſequence of the poverty of the crown was, beſides feeble 
irregular tranſactions in foreign affairs, a continual uncertainty in its do- 
meſtie adminiſtration. No o could anſwer with any tolerable affurance 
for the meaſures of the houſe of commons. Few of the members were at- 
tached to the court by any other band than that of inclination. Royaliſts 
indeed in their principles,but unexperienced in buſineſs, they lay expoſed to 
every rumour or inſinuation; and were driven by momentary guſts. or cur- 
rents, no leſs than the populace themſelves. Even the attempts made to 
gain an aſcendant over them by offices, and, as it is believed, by bribes and 
penſions, were apt to operate in a manner contrary to what was intended 
by the miniſters. The novelty of the practice conveyed a general, and in- 
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Cologne——4 deed a juſt alarm; while, at the ſame time, the poverty of the crown render» 


ed this influence very limited and precarious, 


Tus character of Charles was ill fitted to remedy thoſe defects in the 
conſtitution, * He acted in the adminiſtration of public affairs as if go- 
rernmeut were a paſtime, rather than a ſerious occupation ; and by the 
uncertainty of his conduct, he loſt that authority which could alone be- 
ftow conſtancy on the fluctuating reſolutions of the parliament. His ex- 
pences too, which ſometimes perhaps exceeded the proper bounds, were 
directed more by inclination than by policy; and while they enereaſed his 
dependence on the parliament, they were not calculated fully to ſatisfy 
her the intereſted or diſintereſted part of that aſſembly, 
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5 Tur parliament met, after a long adjournment; and the 
8} of Feb. king promiſed himſelf every thing from the attachment of the 
— commons. All his late meaſures had been calculated to xc. 

89 quire the good- will of his people ; and, above all, the triple * 
league, it was hoped, would be able to efface all the diſagreeable impreſſion 


left by the unhappy concluſion of the Dutch war. But a new attempt * 
made by the court, and a laudable one too, loſt him, for a time, the effe4 

of all theſe endeavours. Buckingham, who was 1n great favour with the he 
king, and carried on many intrigues among the commons, had alſo endes. 8 
voured to ſupport connexions with the nonconformiſts; and he now fer. 

med a ſcheme, in concert with the lord keeper Sir Orlando Bridgeman, _ 
and the chief juſtice, Sir Matthew Hale, two worthy patriots, to put an @ 4 
end to thoſe ſeverities under which theſe religioniſts had ſo long laboured, [t 1 f. 
was propoſed to reconcile the preſbyterians by a comprehenſion, and to « [1 
grant a toleration to the independents and other ſectaries. Favour ſeen « ef 


not, by this ſcheme, as by others embraced during the preſent reign, to 4 0 
have been intended the catholics: Vet were the zealous commons ſo (il. 


guſted, tbat they could not be prevailed on even to give the king thank The 


for the triple league, however laudable that meaſure was then, and has eve uſu; 
ſince been elteemed. They immediately voted an addreſs for a proclamation 


| againſt conventicles, Their requeſt was complied with; but as the king 1 
Mill dropped ſome hints of his defire to reconcile his proteſtant ſubje, | 
the commons paſſed a very unuſual vote, th 10 man ſhould bring into the prict 
houſe any bill of that nature. The king in in reiterated his ſolicitations his 


for ſupply ; repreſented the neceſſity of equipping a fleet; and even a. ance 
fered that the money which they ſhould grant ſhould be collected and i. the | 
ſued for that purpoſe by commiſſioners appointed by the houſe, Inſtead 


of complying, the commons voted an enquiry into all the miſcarriage the 1 
during the late war; the ſlackening of ſail after the duke's victory from hune 
falſe orders delivered by Brounker, the miſcarriage at Berghen, the d- 

viſion of the fleet under prince Rupert and Albemarle, the diſgrace it to p 
Chatham. Brounker was expelled the houſe, and ordered to be impeached. Was 
Commiſſioner Pet, who had neglected orders iſſued for the ſecurity ot exam 


Chatham, met with the ſame fate. Theſe impeachments were never pro there 
ſecuted. The houſe at length, having been indulged in all their prejudi- 
ces, were prevailed with to vote the king three bundred and ten thouſand 


pounds by an impoſition on wine and other liquors ; after which they were * th 
adjourned. 
PuzLic buſineſs, beſides being retarded by the diſguſt of the 
A. commons againſt the tolerating maxims of the court, met will * pai 
obſtructions this ſeſſion from a quarrel between the two houſes * oth 
Skinner, a rich merchant in London, baving ſuffered ſome injuries from „ {un 


the Ealt India _— laid the matter by petition before the houſe ©! 
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lords, by whom he was relieved in coſts and damages to the amount of five 
thouſand pounds. The commons voted, that the lords, in taking cogniz- 
ance of this affair, originally, without any appeal ſrom inferior courts, had 
aQed in a manner not agreeable to the laws of the land, and tending to 
deprive the ſubjcct of the right, eaſe, and benefit, due to him by theſe laws; 
and that Skianer, in proſecuting the ſuit after this manner, had infringed 
the privileges of the commons : For which offence they ordered him to 
de taken into cuſtody. Some conferences enſued between the houſes 
where the lords were tenacious of their right of judicature, and maintain- 
ed, that the method in which they had exerciſed it was quite regular. The 
commons roſe into a great ferment 3 and went fo far as to vote, that 
« whoever ſhould be aiding or aſſiſting in putting in execution the order or 
© ſentence of the houſe of lords, in the caſe of Skinner, againſt the Eaſt- 
« [India company, ſhould be deemed a betrayer of the rights and liberties of 
« the commons of England, and an infringer of the privileges of the houſe 
« of commons.” They rightly judged, that it would not be eaſy, after 
this vote, to find any one who would venture to incur their indignation, 
The proceedings indeed of the lords ſeem in this caſe to have been un- 
uſual, and without precedent, 


Tus king's neceſſities obliged him again to aſſemble the par- 
uament, who ſhowed ſome diſpoſition to relieve him. The . 
price, however, which he muſt pay for this indulgence, was Oober. 
his yielding to new laws againſt conventicles. His complaiſ- 
ance in this particular contributed more to gain the commons, than all 
the pompous pretences of ſupporting the triple alliance, that popular mea- 
ſure by which he expected to make ſuch advantage. The quarrel between 
the two houſes was revived; and as the commons had voted only four 
wndred thouſand pounds, with which the king was not ſatisfied, he 
tought proper, before they had carried their vote into a law, 
to prorogue them. The only buſineſs finiſhed this ſhort ſeſſion, 
vas the receiving of the report of the committee appointed for 


11th of De- 


cember. 


examming the public accounts. On the firſt inſpection of this report, 


there appears a great ſum, no leſs than a million and a half, unaccount ed 
for; and the natural inference is, that the king had much abuſed the 
trult repoſed in him by parliament. But a more accurate inſpection of 
particulars ſerves, in a great meaſme, to remove this imputation. The 
King indeed went ſo far as to tell the parliament from the throne, © That 
he had fully informed himſelf of that matter, and, did affirm that no 


part of thoſe monies which they had given him had been diverted to 


4 ther uſcs, but, on the contrary, beſides all thoſe ſupplies, a very great 
"ow had been raiſed out of his ſtanding revenue and credit, and a very 
great debt contracted, and all for the war.” Though wtificial pretences 
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have often been employed by kings in their ſpeeches to parliament, ang tior 
by none more than Charles, it is ſomewhat difficult to ſuſpet him of x 
direct lie and falſehood. He muſt have had ſome reaſons, and perhaps nat 


1 unplauſible ones for this affirmation, of which all his hearers, as they had 


con 
civi 


alw. 
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| the accounts lying before them, were at that time competent judges 4, 1 
1 ; two 

i Tur method which all parliaments had hitherto followed, was to vote dien 
particular ſum for the ſupply without any diſtinction or any appropriation all t! 
to particular ſervices. So long as the demands of the crown were {mall ad bo 
caſual, no great inconveniencies aroſe from this practice. But as all the and 

meaſures of government were now changed, it mult be confeſſed, that, if th: hic 

king made a juſt application of public money, this inaccurate method d were 

proceeding, by expoſing him to ſuſpicion, was prejudicial to him, bgn, 
If he were inclined to act otherwiſe, it was equally hurtful to the T. 

people. For theſe reaſons, a contrary practice, during all the late reign, the b 

has conſtantly been followed by the commons, f them 
Wu the parliament met after the prorogation, they entered As h 

L anew upon the buſineſs. of ſupply, and granted the king an ad. py 0 
ditional duty, during eight years, of twelve pounds on each tu Pied! 
of Spaniſh wine imported, eight on each tun of French. A law alſo paſlled 525 
empowering him to ſell the fee-farm rents; the laſt remains of the demeſac, 1 
by which the ancient kings of England had been ſupported. By thi oe? 
expedient he obtained ſome ſupply for his preſent neceſlities, but left the tie ler 
crown if poſſible, {till more dependent than before, How much money bardar 

might be raiſed by theſe ſales, is uncertain; but it could not be near ont Pieion 

million eight hundred thouſand pounds, the ſum aſſigued by ſome writers", * 

Tus act againſt conventicles paſſed, and received the royal aſſent. It ben * E 
the appearance of mitigating the former perſecuting laws; but, if we wa W 

judge by the ſpirit, which had broken out almoſt every ſeſſion during this Ws ſo 

parliament, it was not intended as any favour to the nonconformiſts. Ex ealouſ 
perience probably had taught, that laws over- rigid and ſevere could not de N 

executed. By this act the hearer in a conventicle { that is, in a difſcatug mY | 
aſſembly where more than five were preſent, beſ des the family) was fincd 1 l 
five ſhillings for the firſt offence, ten for the ſecond ; the preacher tea By. 1 
1 | pounds for the firſt offence, forty for the ſecond The perſon, in whe age 
4} houſe the conventicle met, was amerced a like ſum with the preacket 3 
1 One clauſe is remarkable; that if any diſpute ſhould ariſe with regard u The wh 
1 the interpretation of any part of the act, the judges ſhould always expat RY 
8 the doubt in the ſenſe leaſt favourable to conventicles, it being the inte- * . ; 
1 ih d Sce note [C] at the end of the volume. ters of | 
13 e Mr. Carte, in his Vindication of the Anſwer to the Byſtander, p. 99. ſay thi Wore da 
. the ſale of the fee farms rents would not yield above one hundred thouſand pounds; 6 counſels, 
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ment, and tion of parliament entirely to ſuppreſs them Such was the zeal of the 
him of a commons, that they violated the plaineſt and moſt eſtabliſhed maxims of 
\crhaps not civil policy, which require, that in all criminal proſecutions, favour ſhould 
they had always be given to the pril ner. 
t judges *, Tot affair of Skinner {till remained a ground of quarrel between the 
, two houſes ; but the king prevailed with the peers to accept of the expe- 
1s to vote dient propoſed by the commons, that a general razure ſhould be made of 
propriation all the tranſactions with regard to that diſputed queſtion, 
e ſmall 22 Some attempts were made by the kiag to effect a union between England 
it as all the and Scotland: Though they were too feeble to remove all the difficulties, 
that, if the which ob{lructed that uſeful and important undertaking. Commiſſioners 
: methed of were appointed to meet, in order to regulate the conditions: But the de- 
1 to ba. ſign, chiefly by the intrigues of Lauderdale, foon after came to nothing, 
Fal to the Tus king, about this time, began frequently to attend the debates of 


the houſe of peers. He ſaid, that they amuſed him, and that he found 
them no leſs entertaining than a play. But deeper deſigns were ſuſpected. 
As he ſeemed to intereſt hunſelf extremely in the cauſe of lord Roos whe 
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had obtained a divorce from his wife on the accuſation of adultery, and ap- 
plied to parliament for leave to marry again; people imagined, that Charles 
intended to make a precedent of the caſe, and that ſome other pretence 
would be found for getting rid of the queen. Many propoſals to this pur- 
poſe, it is ſ2id, were made him by Buckingham: But the king, how lit. 


d. By th gg ; = 
vue ol the tle ſcrupulous ſoever in ſome reſpects, was incapable of any action harſh or 
nuch money barbarous; and he always rejected every ſcheme of this nature. A ſul. 


picton however of ſuch intentions, it was obſerved, had, at this time, be- 
gotten a coldneſs between the two royal brothers. 
We now come to a period, when the king's counſels, which had hither 
to, in the main, been good, though negligent and fluctu- ting, became, du- 
ning ſome time, re markably bad, or even criminal; and breeding incurable 
ealouſies in all men, were followed by ſuch conſequences as had almoſt ter- 
min:ted in the ruin both of prince and people. Hap »pily, the ſame negli- 
gence flill attended him; and, as it bad lefſened the influence of the 
good, it alſo diminiſhed the effect of the bad meaſures, which he embraced. 

Ir was remarked, that the committee of council, eſtabliſhed for foreign 
airs, was entirely changed; and that prince Rupert, the duke of Or. 
mond, lecretary Trevor, and lord keeper Bridgeman, men in whoſe honour 
the nation had great confidence, were never called to any deliberations. 

The whole N was entruſted to five perſons, Cl fford, Aſhley, Bucking- 
lam, Arlington, and Lauderdale. Theſe men were known 
dy the appellation of The Cabal, a word which the initial let- 1670. 
ters of their names happened to compoſe, Never was there a n 
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Lord Asurzx, ſoon, after known by the name of earl of 
Shafteſbury, was one of the moſt remarkable characters of the 
age, and the chief ſpring of all the ſucceeding movement, 
During his early youth, he had engaged in the late king's party; hu 
being diſguſted with ſome meaſures of prince Maurice, he ſoon defence! 
to the parliament. He infinuated himſelf into the confidence of Cromyg; 
and as he had great influence with the preſbyterians, he was ſerviceable 
in ſupporting, with his party, the authority of that uſurper. He employ. 
ed the ſame credit in promoting the reſtoration ; and on that account 
both deſerved and acquired favour with the king, In all his changes, he 
ſtill maintained the character of never betraying thoſe friends whom he 
deſerted ; and whichever party he joined, his great capacity and finguly 
talents ſoon gained him their confidence, and enabled him to take the 
lead among them. No ſtation could ſatisfy his ambition, no fatigues were 
inſupetable to his induſtry. Well acquainted with the blind attachment 
of faction, he ſurmounted all ſenſe of ſhame : And relying on the ſubtily 
of his contrivances, he was not ſtartled with enterprizes, the moft hazar 
dous and molt criminal. His talents, both of public ſpeaking and privae 
in ſinuation ſhone out in an eminent degree; and amidſt all his furiow 
paſſious, he poſſeſſed a found judgement of buſineſs, and ſtill more of mea, 
Though fitted by nature for beginning and puſhing the greateſt under 
Kings, he was never able to conduct any to a happy period; and his em. 
nent abilities, by reaſon of his inſatiable defires, were equally dangerous to 
kimfelf, to the prince, and to the people. 


Tus duke of Buckingham poſſeſſed all the advantages, which a gract 
ful perſon, a high rank, a ſplendid fortune, and a lively wit could beftov; | 
but by his wild conduct, unreſtrained either by prudence or principle, bt 
found means to render himſelf in the end odious and even inſignificant 
The leaſt intereſt could make him abandon his honour ; the ſmalleſt pla 
ſure could ſeduce him from his intereſt; the moſt frivolous capric 
was ſufficient to counterbalance his pleaſure; By his want of ſecrecy and 
conſtancy, he deſtroyed his character in public life; by his contempt 0 
order and economy, he diſſipated his private fortune; by riot and debauct 
ery, he ruined las health; and he remained at laſt as incapable of doit 
burt, as he had ever been little defirous of doing good, to mankind. 

Tus earl, ſoon after created duke of Lauderdale, was not defective 1 
natural, and ſtill leſs in acquired, talents ; but neither was his addr 
graceful, nor his underſtanding juſt. His principles, or more prope! 
ſpeaking his prejudices, were obſtinate, but unable to reſtrain his ambition 
His ambition was {till leſs dangerous than the tyranny and violence of bi 
temper. An implacable enemy, but a lukewarm friend; inſolent to l. 
inferiors, but abje& to his ſuperiors ; though in his whole character al 


deportment, he was almoſt diametrically oppoſite to the King, he had tt 
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2 earl of "tune, beyond any other miniſter, to maintain, during the greater part 
racters of the of his reign, an aſcendant over him, 
movement. 


Tas talents of parliamentary eloquence and intrigue had raiſed Sir 
Thomas Clifford; and bis daring impetuous ſpirit gave him weight in the 
Wk ing's councils. Of the whole cabal, Arlington was the leaſt dangerous, 
either by his vices or his talents. His judgment was ſound, though his 
capacity was but moderate; and his intentions were good, though be 
wanted courage and integrity to perſevere in them. Together with 
Temple and Bridgeman, he had been a great promoter of the triple league 
but he threw himſelf, with equal alacrity, into oppoſite meaſures, when 
he found them agreeable to his maſter, Clifford and he were ſecretly ca- 
W tholics : Shafteſbury, though addicted to aſtrology, was reckoned a deiſt ; 
Buckingham had too little reflection to embrace any ſteady principles: 
Lauderdale had long been a bigoted and furious preſbyterian; and the 
W opinions of that ſect ſtill kept poſſeſſion of his mind, how little ſoever they 
appeared in his conduct. 
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Tus dark counſels of the cabal, though from the firſt they 1670. 
U his furiou 


gare anxiety to all men of reflection, were not thoroughly 2 coun 
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more of mc, known but by the event. Such ſeem to have been the views, 
areſt under. which they, in concurrence with ſome catholic courtiers, who had the 
and his em. ear of their ſovereign, ſuggeſted to the king and the duke, and which 
dangerous to theſe princes too greedily embraced. They ſaid, that the parliament, 
though the ſpirit of party, for the preſent, attached them to the crown, 
hich a gract were {till more attached to thoſe powers and privileges, which their pre- 
ould beſtov deceſſors had uſurped from the ſovereign : That after the firſt low of 
principle, l | kindneſs was ſpent, they had diſcovered evident ſymptoms of discontent ; 
inſignificant and would be ſure to turn againſt the king all the authority which they 
ſmalleſt pl ye retained, and ſtill more thoſe pretenſions which it was eaſy for them 
olous capri in a moment to revive : That they not only kept the king in dependence 
of ſecrecy an by means of his precarious revenue, but had never diſcovered a ſuitable 
| contempt df generoſity, even in thoſe temporary ſupplies, which they granted him: 


That it was high time for the prince to rouze himſelf from his lethargy, 
and to recover that authority, which his predeceſſors, during ſo many ages, 
had peaceably enjoyed: That the great error or misfortune of his father 
mas the not having formed any cloſe connexion with foreign princes, who 
on the breaking out of the rebellion, might have found their intereſt in 
ſupporting him : That the preſent alliances, being entered into with ſo 
many weak potentates, who themſelves ſtood in need of the king's pro- 
teQtion, could never ſerve to maintain, much leſs augment, the royal au- 
thority ; That the French monarch alone, ſv generous a prince, and by 
blood fo nearly allied to the king would be found both able and willing, 
if gratified in his ambitzon, to defend the common cauſe of kings againſt 
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uſurping ſubjects; That a war, undertaken againſt Holland by the unite 
force of two ſuch mighty potentates, would prove an eaſy enterprize, an 
would ſerve all the parpoſes which were aimed at: That, under pretence 
of that war, it would not be difficult to levy a military force, withoy 
which, during the prevalence of republican principles among his ſubjedy, 
the king would vainly expect to defend his prerogative ; That his num 
power might be maintained, partly by the ſupplies, which on other pre. 
tences, would previouſly be obtained from. parliament ; partly by ſubſidi 
from France; partly by captures, which might eaſily be made on that ogy, 
lent republic: That, in ſuch a ſituation, attempts to recover the loſt a, 
thority of the crown would be attended with ſucceſs ; nor would any mal. 
contents dare to reſiſt a prince, fortified by ſo powerful an alliance: ori 
they did, they would only draw more certain ruin on themſelves and or 
their cauſe : And that, by ſubduing the States, a great ſtep would be 
made towards a reformation of the government ; fince it was apparent, that 
that republic, by its fame and grandeur, fortiticd, in his factious ſubjedy 
their attachment to what they vaialy termed their civil and religious liber 
ties. 

Tazss ſuggeſtions happened fatally to concur with all the inclination 
and prejudices of the king; his defire of more extenſive authority, hi 
propenſity to the catholic religion, his avidity for money. He ſeemsliks 
wiſe, from the very beginning of his reign, to have entertained great jt 
louſy of his own ſubjects, and, on that account, a deſire of fortifying hin 
ſelf by an intimate alliance with France. So early as 1664, he had off 
the French monarch to allow him, without oppoſition, to conquer Fla 
ders, provided that prince would engage to furniſh him with ten thouſand 
infantry, and a ſuitable number of cavalry in caſe of any rebellion in Eng 
land f. As no dangerous ſymptom at that time appeared, we are leſtu 
conjecture, from this incident, what opinion Charles had conceived of tit 
ſactious diſpolition of his people. 

Evex during the time when the triple alliance was the moſt zealouty 
cultivated, the king never ſeems to have been entirely cordial in thobe 
ſalutary meaſures, but {till to have caſt a longing eye towards the Frend 
alliance. Clifford who had much of his confidence, ſaid imprudent)y, 
4% Notwithſtanding all this joy, we muſt have a ſecond war with Holland 
The acceſſion of the Emperor to that alliance had been refuſed by L 
land-on frivolous pretences. And many cavils were raiſed again! ti 
States with regard to Surinam and the conduct of the Eaſt India Cos, 
pany s: But about April 1669, the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms apptarcs 0 
thoſe fatal meaſures, which were afterwards more openly purſued. 

De Wir, at that time, came to Temple ; and told him, that he pays 
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vim a viſit as a friend, not as a miniſter, The occaſion was te acquaint 
him with a converſation which he had lately had with Puffendorf the 
Swediſh agent, who had paſſed by the Hague in the way from Paris to 
bis own country. The French miniſters, Puffendorf ſaid, had taken much 
pains to perſuade him, that the Swedes would very ill find their account 
in thoſe mcaſures which they had lately embraced : That Spain would 
fail them in all her promiſes of ſubſidies; nor would Holland alone be 
able to ſupport them : That England would certaialy fail them, and had 


ready adopted counſels directly oppoſite to thoſe which by the triple 


league ſhe had bound herſelf to purſue ; And that the reſolution was not 


the leſs fixed and certain, becauſe the ſecret was as yet communicated to 


very few, either in the French or Engliſh court. When Puffendorf ſeem- 
ed incredulous, Turenne ſhowed him a letter from Colbert de Croſſy, the 


French miniſter at London; in which, after mentioning the ſucceſs of his 


negociations, and the favourable diſpoſition of the chief miniſters there, he 
added, © And I have at laſt made them ſenſible of the full extent of his 


S © majeſty's bounty *. From this incident it appears, that the infamous 


practice of ſelling themſelves to foreign princes, a practice, which, notwith- 
ſanding the malignity of the vulgar, is certainly rare among men in high 
office, had not been ſcrupled by Charles's miniſters, who even obtained 
their maſter's conſent to this diſhonourable corruption. 

Bur while all men of penetration, both abroad and at home, were alar- 
med with theſe incidents, the viſit which the king received from his ſiſter, 
the ducheſs of Orleans, was the foundation of ſtill ftronger ſuſpicions. 


Lewis, knowing the addreſs and inſinuation of that amiable princeſs, and 


the great influence which ſhe had gained over her brother, had engaged her 
to employ all her good offices, in order to detach Charles from the triple 
league, which, he knew, had fixed ſuch unſurmountable barriers to his 
ambition; and he now ſent her to put the laſt hand to the plan of their 
conjunct operations. That he might the better cover this negociation, he 
pretended to viſit his frontiers, particularly the great works which he had 
undertaken at Dunkirk ; and he carried the queen and the 
whole court along with him. While he remained on the op- = Re 
polite ſhore, the ducheſs of Orleans went over to England ; 6 
and Charles met her at Dover, where they paſſed ten days togerher in 
great mirth and feſtivity. By her artifices and careſſes, ſhe prevailed on 
Charles to relinquiſh the moſt ſettled maxims of honour and 1 
policy, aud to finiſh his engagements with Lewis for the deſ- with 
fruttion of Holland; as well as for the ſubſequent change of rn 
religion in England. 

Ber Lewis well knew Charles's character, and the uſual fluctuat ion of 


Temple, vol ii. p. 169. 
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his counſels, In order to fix him in the French intereſts, he reſolved tg 
bind him by the tyes of pleaſurg the only ones which with him were irre, 
fiſtible ; and he made him a Ex of a French miſtreſs, by whoſe mean 
he hoped, for the future, to govern him. The ducheſs of Orleans brought 
with her a young lady of the name of Querouaille, whom the king carrie 
to London, and ſoon after created ducheſs of Portſmouth. He was ex. 


tremely attached to her during the whole courſe of his life ; and ſhe prov. naler 
ed a great means of ſupporting his connexions with her native country, * bn 

Tus ſatisfaction, which Charles reaped from his new alliance, receive himfel 
a great check by the death of his filter, and flill more by thoſe melancioly e 
circumſtances which attended it Her death was ſudden, aſter a few dan ee. 
illneſs ; and ſhe was ſeized with the malady upon drinking a glaſs of ſue- - | 
cory-water. Strong ſuſpicions of poiſon aroſe in the court of France, and * ? 
were ſpread all over Europe; and as her huſband had diſcovered many ſyap- * 
toms of jealouſy and diſcontent on account of her conduct, be was univer. we 
ſally believed to be the author of the crime. Charles himſelf, during ſome 2 
time, was entirely convinced of his guilt ; but upon receiving the atteſts a" 
tion of phyſicians, who, on opening her body, found no foundation for the = p 
general rumour, he was, or pretended to be, ſatisfied. The duke of Or. hs 
leans indeed did never, in any other circumſtance of his life, betray ſuch * 
diſpoſitions as might lead him to ſo criminal an action; and a lady, it i {#44 
ſaid, drank the remains of the ſame glaſs, without feeling any incon- **aa 
venience. The ſudden death of princes is commonly accowpanied with digt 
theſe diſmal ſurmiſes; and therefore leſs weight is in this caſe to be laid as 1 
the ſuſpicions of the public. dae t 

CHarLEs, inſtead of breaking with France upon this incident, took ad 701 
vantage of it to ſend over Buckingham, under pretence of eondoling with be king 


the duke of Orleans, but in reality to concert farther meaſures for the Ohh 
projected war. Never ambaſſador received greater careſſes. The more the f 
deſtructive the preſent meaſures were to the intereſts of England, the more TW 
natural was it for Lewis to load with civilities, and even with favours, 


ud cert: 

thoſe whom he could engage to promote them, hos th 
Taz journey of Buckingham augmented the ſuſpicions in Holland, s it let 
which every circumſtance tended ftill farther to confirm. Lewis made a vor 
ſudden irruption into Lorraine; and though he miſſed ſeizing the duke {This 3 


himſelf, who had no ſurmiſe of the danger, and who uarrowly eſcaped, he An Elle 

, . bole pat eltat, 
was ſoon able, without reſiſtance, to make himſelf maſter of the v =hrp 
country. The French monarch was ſo far unhappy, that, though ti WW... .. a 
moſt tempting opportunities offered themſelves he had not commonly gde. 
much as the pretence of equity and juſtice to cover his ambitious mes E tainted 
ſures. This acquiſition of Lorraine ought to have excited the jealoul) Ae acquir 
of the contracting powers in the triple league, as much as an invaſion & 
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Flanders itſelf : yet did Charles turn a deaf ear to all remonſtrances made 
him upon that ſubject. a 

zur what tended chiefly to open the eyes of de Wit and the States, 
with regard to the meaſures of England, was the ſudden recal of Sir Wil. 
lam Temple. This miniſter had ſo firmly eſtabliſhed his character of 
1-nour and integrity, that he was believed incapable even of obeying his 
maſter's commands, in promoting meaſures which he eſteemed pernicious 
to his country; and ſo long as he remained in employment, de Wit thought 
himſelf aſſured of the fidelity of England. Charles was ſo ſenſible of this 
repoſſeſſion, that he ordered Temple to leave his family at the Hague, and 
pretended, that that miniſter would immediately return, after having con- 
ferred, with the king about ſome buſineſs, where his negociations had met 
with obſtructions. , De Wit made the Dutch reſident inform the Engliſh 
court, that he ſhould conſider the recal of Temple as an expreſs declaration 
of a change of meaſures in England z and ſhould even know what inter- 
pretation to put upon any delay of his return, 

Wile theſe meaſures were ſecretly in agitation, the par- 


lament met, according to adjournment. 'The king made a me . _ 
ſhort ſpeech, and left the buſineſs to be enlarged upon by the A parlia- 
ment. 


keeper. That miniſter inſiſted much on the king's great want 
of ſupply ; the mighty encreaſe of the naval power of France, now triple 
to what it was before the laſt war with Holland ; the decay of the Eng- 
lik nary ; the neceſſity of fitting ont next year a fleet of fifty fail; the 
obligations which the king lay under by ſeveral treaties to exert himſelf 
for the common good of Chriſtendom. Among other treaties, he men- 
tioned the triple alliance, and the defenſive league with the States. 


Tus artifice ſucceeded. The houſe of commons, entirely- ſatisfied with 
the king's meaſures, voted him conſiderable ſupplies. A land tax for a 
fear was impoſed of a ſhilling a pound; two ſhillings a pound on two thirds 
of the ſalaries of offices ; fifteen ſhillings on every hundred pounds of 
banker's money and ſtock ; an additional - exciſe upon beer for ſix years, 
ud certain impoſitions upon law proceedings for nine years. The parlia- 
ten! had never before been in a more liberal humour; and never ſurely 
"ns it leſs merited by the counſels of the king and of his miniſters *. _ 

Vor V. H 

* This year, on the zd of January, died George Monk, duke of Albemarle, at News 
alin Eſſex, after a languiſhing illneſs, and in the lixty third year of his age, He leſt a 
pat eltate of 15,000 l. a year in land, and 60,0000 l. in money, acquired by the 
doutty of the king, and encreaſed by his own frugality in his later years. Biſhop Bur- 
. who agreeably to his own factious ſpirit, treats this illuſtrious perfonage with great 
wignity, reproaches him with avarice : But as he appears not to have been in the 
= tainted with rapacity, his frugal conduct may more candidly be imputed to the 
di acquired in early life, while he was poſleſſed of a very narrow ſortu ne. It is indeed 
"gular proof of the. lrange power of faction, that any malignity ſhould purſue the 
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Tit commons paſſed another bill, for laying a duty on tobacy 
Scotch Salt, glaſſes, and ſome other commodities. Againſt this bill i 
merchants of London appeared by petition before the houſe of loth 
The lords entered into their reaſons, and began to make amendmeg, 
on the bill ſent up by the commons. This attempt was highly reſente 
by the lower houſe, as an encroachment on the right, which they yy 
tended to poſſeſs alone, of granting money to the crown, Many remo. 
ſtances paſſed between the two houſes : and by their altercations th 

king was obliged to prorogue the parliament ; and he therehy 


22d April. loſt the money which was intended him. This is the ly Ti 
time that the peers have revived any pretenſions of that a, the K 
ture. Ever ſince, the privileges of the commons, in all other places, excey he Wa 
in the houſe of peers, has paſſed for uncontroverted. of thi 
Tarzz was a private affair, which, during this ſeſſion, diſguſted te Bi" 
houſe of commons, and required ſome pains to accommodate it, The u kad | 
ual method of thoſe who oppoſed the court in the money bills was, if the puri 
failed in the main vote, as to the extent of ſupply, to levy the money 1p0 the I 
ſuch funds as they expected would be unacceptable, or would prore & he att 
ficient, It was propoſed to lay an impoſition upon play-houſes ; The feet 
courtiers objected, that the players were the king's ſervants, and a part i here 
his pleaſure. Sir Jolm Coventry, a gentleman of the country party, wk renge; 
ed, * whether the king's pleaſure lay among the male or the female ply: «a 
tg eys 2?” This ſtroke of ſatire was aimed at Charles, who, befides his mti. 1 
Fes of higher quality, entertamed at that time two actreſſes, Davis and Nd duke 
Gwin. The king received not the raillery with the good humour wit wog 
might have been expected. It was faid, that this being the firl u "8 
that reſpe& to his majeſty had been publickly violated, it was neceffary, darm 
ſome ſevere chaſtiſement, to make Coventry an example to all who migi ng th 
incline to tread in his footſteps. Sands, Obrian, and ſome other officer means 
of the guards were ordered to way-lay him, and to ſet a mark upon im By 
* . to be 1 
memory of à nobleman, the tenour of whoſe life was ſo unexcepti6nable, and who, again 
reſtoring the ancient and legal aud ſree government to three kingdoms, plunged in tt hams + 
moſt de ſtructive anarchy, may ſafely be ſaid to be the ſubje& iu theſe iflands,who i #4 
the beginning of time, rendered the moſt durable and moſt eflential ſervices to his mm 1 
country. The means alſo by which he atchieved his great undertakings, were und 'Tky 
edtjrely unexceptionable. His temporary diffimulation, being abſolutely neceſlar, „ fath; 
could ſcarcely be blameable. He had received no truſt from that mongrel, preteve "end, 
ed, ufurping parliament whom he dethroned, therefore could betray none: He u « the ; 
— to carry his diſſimulation ſo far us to take the oath of abjuration againſt 8 6 ſhall 
ng: Teonfeſs however, that the Rev Dr. Douglas has ſhown me, from the Claren b 
papers, an original letter of his to Sir Arthur Hazelrig, containing very earneft, ul E you 
certainly falſe proteſtations, of his zeal for a commonwealth. It is to be lamente perf, 
that fo worthy a man, and of fuch plan manners, ſhould ever have found it nin * 212 7 


to carry his diffimulation to ſuch a height. His family ended with his ſon. 
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He defended himſelf with brayery, and after wounding ſeveral of the aſ- 
ants, was diſarmed with some difficulty. They cut his noſe to the 


king. The commons were inflamed by this indignity offered 67. 
to one of their members, on account of words ſpoken in the Coventry 


3 ble, They paſſed a law, which made it capital to mam 
mer WY wy acres; and they enaBted, that thoſe criminals, who bad aſaulted 
and he the Corcatry, ſhould be incapable of receiving a pardon rom the crown. 

"his is the hf Tusat was another private affair tranſaQed about this time, by which 
ons of that a the king was as much expoſed to the imputation of & capricious lenity, as 
er places, excep he was here blamed for unneceffary ſeverity. Blood, a diſbanded officer 


of the protector's, had been engaged in the couſpiracy for raifing an in» 
ſurrection in Ireland; and on account of this crime he himſelf 

had been attainted, and ſome of his accomplices capitally ors? 
puniſhed. The daring villaia meditated revenge upon Ormond, 

the lord lieutenant. Having by artifice drawn off the duke's footmen, 
he attacked his coach in the night time, as it drove along St. James's 


n, diſguſted the 
te it. The il 
ills was, if ther 
the money up 


would prove & ; | 
y-houſes : Th treet in London; and he made himſelf maſter of his perſon, He might 
ts, and a part i here have finiſhed the crime, had he not meditated refigements in his 
ntry party, ub vengeance : He was reſolved to hang the duke at Tyburn ; and for that 
the female ply. moe bound him, and mounted him on horſeback behind one of his 
fades his wheel companions. They were advanced a good way into the fields; when the 
„ Davis and Nd duke making efforts for his liberty, threw himſelf to the ground, and 
4 humour with brought down with him the aſſaſſin to whom he was faſtened. They were 
vg the firſ tin ſtruggling together in the mire ; when Ormond's ſervants, whom the 
was neceſſary, alarm had reached, came and ſaved him. Blood and his companions, fir- 
to all who mig ing their piſtols in a hurry at the duke, rode off, and ſaved themſelves by 
me other ofvcen means of the darkneſs. | 

mark upon in BucxinGHam was at firſt, with ſome appearances of reaſon, ſuſpected 


to be the author of this attempt. His profligate character, and his enmity 
gant Ormond, expoſed him to that imputation. Offory ſoon after 
came to court; and ſeeing Buckingham ſtand by the king, his colour roſe, 
ad he could not forbear expreſſing himſelf to this purpoſe. „ My lord, 
know well that you are at the bottom of this late attempt upon my 
" father ; But I give you warning ; if by any means he come to a violent 
"end, I ſhall not be at a loſs to know the author: 1 ſhall confider you as 
* theaſafſin ; 1 ſhall treat you as ſuck ; and wherever I meet you, I 


nable, and who," 
oms, plunged in tt 
eſe iſlands,who lu 
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— * all piſtol you, though you ſtood behind the king's chair; and ] tell it 
* very earneſ, u g you in his majeſty's / preſence; that you may be ſure I ſhall not tail of 
is to be laweni Performance i,” If there was here any indecorum, it was eaſily excuſ- 
e _ ie na n 2 generous youth, when his father's life was expoled to danger. 

nis 10 b 


2 
4 Cartc's Ormond, vol. vii. p. 225. 


bone, in order, as they ſaid, to teach him what reſpect he owed to the 
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A LITTLE after, Blood formed a deſign of carrying off the crown a4 who 
regalia from the Tower: a deſign to which he was prompted, as well hy kind 
the ſurpriſing boldneſs of the enterprize, as by the views of profit, He E 
was near ſucceeding. He had bound and wounded Edwards, the keeyer miſe 
of the jewel-office, and had gotten out of the Tower with bis prey; bu as 
was overtaken and ſeized, with ſome of his aſſociates. One of them wy gill 
known to have been concerned in the attempt upon Ormond ; and Blood 
was immediately concluded to be the ringleader. When queſtioned, he 
frankly avowed the enterprize ; but refuſed to tell his accomplices. The 
« fear of death,“ he faid, ( ſhould never engage him, either to deny a guil; 
© or betray a friend.” All theſe extraordinary circumſtances made hin 
the general ſubje& of converſation ; and the king was moved, by an ill; 
curioſity, to ſee and ſpeak with a perſon ſo noted for his courage and hi 
crimes. Blood might now eſteem himſelf .ſecure of pardon ; and be 
wanted not addreſs to improve the opportunity. He told Charles, that he 
bad been engaged, with others, in a defign t9 kill him with a carabine x 
bove Batterſea, where his majeſty often went to bathe : That the caul: 
of this reſolution was the ſeverity exerciſed over the conſciences of the 
godly, in reſtraining the liberty of their religious aſſemblies : That when he 
had taken his ſtand among the reeds, full of theſe bloody reſolutions, bt 
found his heart checked with an awe of majeſty ; and he not only ts 
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lented himſelf, but diverted his aſſociates from their purpoſe: That be 12 
had long ago brought himſelf to an entire indifference about life, which arelef 
he now gave for loſt ; yet could he not forbear warning the king of tie at 
danger which might attend his execution: That his aſſociates had bound mm 
themſelves by the ſtricteſt oaths to revenge the death of any of the ca. "Ws 
federacy ; And that no precaution or power could ſecure any one fron ny 
the effects of their deſperate reſolutions. Teng! 
WHETHER theſe conſiderations excited fear or admiration in the king, 21. 
they confirmed his reſolution of granting a pardon to Blood; but i 1 6 pu 
thought it a point of decency firſt to obtain the duke of Ormond's ci m—_ 
ſent. Arlington came to Ormond in the king's name, and defired that * 4 
would not proſecute Blood, for reaſons which he was commanded to git ae 
- him. The duke replied, that his majeſty's commands were the only tes . 
ſon that could be given; and that being ſuſſicient, he might therefore ſpare BP 
the reſt. Charles carried his kindneſs to Blood {till farther ; He granted hi ars 
an eſtate of five hundred pounds a year in Ireland; he encouraged bis . = 
tendance about his perſon ; he ſhowed him great countenance, and mall This 
applied to him for promoting their pretenſions at court. And while ol 3 
Edwards, who had bravely ventured his life, and had been wounde%, ® WW 8 
defending the crown and regalia, was forgotten and neglected, this n m : | 
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the crown and who deſerved only to be ſtared at, and deteſted as' a monſter, became a 
ted, as well by kind of favourite, 

of profit, He Exxoxs of this nature in private life have often as bad an influence as 
dn, the keeper miſcarriages, in which the public is more immediately concerned. Ano- 
bis prey ; but ther incident happened this year, which infuſed a general diſpleaſure, and 
ie of them wy gill greater apprehenſions, into all men. The ducheſs of York died; and 
d; and Blood in her laſt ſickneſs, ſhe made open profeſſion of the Romiſh religion, aud 
queſtioned, be BW armed her life in that communion. This put an end to that thin diſ- 
pplices, © Ne ur which the duke had hitherto worne ; and he now openly declared 
to deny a gull his converſion to the church of Rome. Unaccountable ter- 

nces made bin rors of popery, ever fince the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, 1 
red, by an iCl had prevailed throughout the nation; but theſe had former. clarcs him- 
ourage and lu ly been found ſo groundleſs, and had been employed to ſo ap on mee 
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many bad purpoſes, that ſurmiſes of this nature were likely to meet with 
les credit among all men of ſenſe and nothing but the duke's imprudent 
bigotry could have convinced. the whole nation of his change of religion. 
Popery, which had hitherto been only a hideous ſpectre, was now be- 
come a real ground of terror ; being openly and zealouſly embraced by 
the heir to the crown, a prince of induſtry and enterprize ; while the 
cing himſelf was not entirely free from like ſuſpicions. | 


Ir is probable that the new alliance with France inſpired the duke with 
tze courage to make open profeſſion of his religion, and rendered him more 
careleſs of the affections and eſteem bf the Engliſh. This alliance be- 
came every day more apparent. Temple was declared to be no longer 
ambaſſador to the States: and Downing, whom the Dutch regarded as 
the inveterate enemy of their republic, was ſent over in his ſtead. A 
ground of quarrel was ſought by means of a yacht, diſpatched for lady 
Temple. The captain failed through the Dutch fleet, which lay on their 
own coaſts ; and he had orders to make them ſtrike, to fire on them and to 
perlevere till they ſhould return bis fire, The Dutch admiral, Van Ghent, 
ſurpriſed at this bravado, came on hoard the yacht, and expreſſed his wil- 
ngneſs to pay re ſpect to the Britiſh flag, according to former practice · 
but that a fleet, on their own coaſts, ſhould ſtrike to a ſingle veſſel, and | 
flat not a ſhip of war, was, he ſaid, ſuch an innovation, that he durſt not, 
"thout expreſs orders, agree to it. The captain, thinking it dangerous, 
a well as abſurd, to renew firing in the midſt of the Dutch fleet con- 
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He granted hin g | 
Wl 1 bis E his courſe; and, for that neglect of orders, was committed to the 
ance, and mat rough : 2 

And while 0 Tuis incident, however, furniſhed Downing with a new article to en- 


creaſe thoſe vain pretences, on which it was purpoſed to ground the intend. 
cd rupture, The Engliſh court delaycd ſeveral months before they com- 


Paned ; left, if they had — ſat is faction more early, the Dutch 
ä 3 


- c 


en wounded, n 
ected, this * 


ed the Engliſh miniſtty to draw the anſwer in what terms they pleaſed; 


them the Uraught of an article, and aſſced them whether it were ſatisfac. 
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might have had time to grant it. Even when Downing delivered his me. 
morial, he was bound by his inſtructions not to accept of any fatisfaQion 
after a certain number of days; a very imperious manner of negociating, 
and impracticable in Holland, where the forms of the republic render dt. 
lays abſolutely unavoidable. An anſwer, however, though refuſed by Doy. 
ging, was ſent over to London; with an ambaſſador extraordinary, why 
had orders to uſe every expedient that might give ſatisfaction to the court 
of England. That court replied, that the anſwer of the Hollanders wa 
ambiguous and obſcure ; but they would not ſpecify the articles or expre. 
ſſions which were liable to that objection. The Dutch ambaſſador defi. 


and he engaged to ſign it: The Engliſh miniſtry replied, that it was nut 
their buſineſs to draw papers for the Dutch. The ambaſſador brought 


tory : The Engliſh anſwered, that, when he had ſigned and delivered it, 
they would tell him their mind concerning it. 'The Dutchman reſolved to 
ſign it at a venture; and on his demanding a new audience, an hour wa 
appointed for that purpoſe : But when he attended, the Engliſh refuled 
to enter upon buſineſs, and told him, that the ſeaſon for negociating wa 


now paſt *. ſometir 
Loxs and frequent prorogations were made of the parſi. 1 
1672. ment; left the houſes ſhould declare themſclves with vigours- 3 
gainſt counſels, ſo oppoſite to the inclination as well as intereſts of tle "hy 
public. Could we ſuppoſe that Charles, in his alliance againſt Holland, 1 
really meant the good of his people, that meaſure muſt paſs for an extn- wok pl 
ordinary, nay, a romantic ftrain of patriotiſm, which could lead him, is he x 
ſpite of all difficulties, and even in ſpite of themſclves, to ſeek the welfare ited ea 
of the nation. But every ſtep, which he took in this affair, became a proof 1 
to all men of penetration, that the preſent war was intended againſt the 3 
religion and liberties of his own ſubjects, even more than againſt the Dutch bolt fol 
themſelves. He now acted in every thing, as if he were already an ablo- % 
lute monarch, and was never more to lie under the controul of national * an 
aſſemblies. 3 
Taz long prorogations of parliament, if they freed the king from the ** 
importunate remonſtrances of that aſſembly, were, however, attended vill due WY 
this inconvenience that no money could be procured to carry on the mil. dec ln 
vary preparations againſt Holland. Under pretence of maintaining te 3 
« Eugland's Appeal, p. 22. This year, on the 12th of november, died, in his re 0 lever 
and in che Goth year of bis age, Thomas lord Fairfax, who performed many great action, Wued a 7 
without being a memorable perſorage, and allowed himſelf to be carried into mac taformif 


erittinal enterprizes, with the beſt and moſt upright intentions. His daughter and bet ſeater th 
was married ro George Villiers, duke of Budkioghaw. it in | 
, l 
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red his me. triple league, which at that very time he had firmly reſolved to break, 
ſatisfaQion Charles had obtained a large ſupply from the commons ; but this money 
egociating, vn ſoon exhauſted by debts and expences, France had ſtipulated to pay 
> render de. two hundred thouſand pounds a year during the war; but that ſupply was 
:d by Don- nconlidcrable, compared to the immenſe charge of the Engliſh navy. It 
dinary, who ſeemed as yet premature to venture on levyiag money, without confent of 
to the court parliament 3 fince the power of taxing themſelves was the privilege, of 


llanders wa which the Engliſh were, with reaſon, particularly jealous. Some other 
les or expte. reſource muſt be fallen on. The king had declared, that the ſtaff of trea 
iſſador defir. furer was ready for any one, that could find an expedient for ſupplying 


ey pleaſed; the preſent neceflities. Shafteſbury dropped a hint to Clifford, which the 
at it was nut latter immediately ſeized, and carried to the king, who granted him the pro- 
dor brought niſed reward, together with a peerage. This expedient was the ſhutting 
vere ſatisface up of the Exchequer, and the retaining of all the payments, which ſhould 
delivered it, de made into it. | 
in reſolved to [Thad been uſual for the bankers to carry their money to : 
an hour wa the Exchequer, and to advance it upon ſecurity of the funds, by 24 __ 
ngliſh refuled which they were afterwards re-imburſed, when the maney was Exchequer. 
pociating wa ird on the public. The bankers, by this traffic, got eight, 

lametimes teu, per cent. for ſums which either had been couſigned to them 
t ot vithout intereſt, or which they had borrowed at ſix per cent.: Profits, 


nuch they dearly paid for by this egregious breach of public faith. The 
neaſure was ſo ſuddenly taken, that none had waraing of the danger. A 
general confuſion prevailed in the city, followed by the ruin of many. The 
bakers topped payment.; the merchants could anſwer no bills; diſtruſt 
wok place every where, with a ſtagnation of commerce, by which the 
public was univerſally affected. And men, full of diſmal apprehenſions, 
uked each other, what mult be the ſcope of thoſe myſterious counſels, 
"ence the parliament and all men of bonour were excluded, and which 
wmmenced by the forfeiture of public credit, and an open violation of the 
doll ſolemu engagements, both foreign and domeſtic. 


ANOTHER meaſure of the court contains ſomething laudable, 

ue conſidered in itfelf ; but if we reflect on the motive whence 1 

. poceedee, as well as the time when it was embraced, it will —_—_ : 

ruſt a ſtrong proof of the arbitrary and dangerous counſels, 

puludd at preſent by the king and his miniltry. Chanles reſolved to make 

il of his ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical matters; a power, he ſaid, which 

vu not only inherent in him, but which had been recognized 

1 leveral acts of parhament. By virtue of this authority, he pared. 

lcd a proclamation ; ſyſpending the penal laws enacted againſt all non- 

tatormiſts or recuſants whatſoever and granting to the proteſtant diſ. 

iter the public exerciſe of their religion, to the catholics the exerciſe 

"tin private houſes, A. 1 experiment of this kind, oppel- 
| 4 
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a engroſſing the honour and profit of the enterprize, kept the ſecret o l 
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ed by the parliament, and retracted by the king, had already bee; 


made a few years after the reſtoration ; but Charles expected, that the 
parliament, whenever it ſhould meet, would now be tamed to greater p 
ſubmiſſion, and would no longer dare to controul his meaſures. Mex, - 
while, the diſſenters, the moſt inveterate enemies of the court, were my. g 
lified by theſe indulgent maxims : And the catholics, under their ſhelter, 0 
enjoyed more liberty than the laws had hitherto allowed them. 1 
Ar the ſame time, the act of navigation was ſuſpended by royal will a! m 
pleaſure : A meaſure, which, though a ſtretch of prerogative, ſcemed uſe. v; 
ful to commerce, while all the ſeamen were employed on board the roi tl 
navy. A like ſuſpenſion had been granted, during the firſt Dutch vn, a 
and was not much remarked ; becanſe men had, at that time, entertained en 
leſs jealouſy of the crown. A proclamation was alſo iſſued, containing co 
rigorous clauſes in favour of prefling : Another full of menaces again at 
thoſe who preſumed to ſpeak undutifully of his majeſty's meaſures, an er 
even againſt thoſe who heard ſuch diſcourſe, unleſs they informed in du lat 
- time againſt the offenders : Another againſt importing or vending any (or up 
of painted earthen ware, except thoſe of China, upon pain of hein th 
« grievouſly fined, and ſuffering the utmoſt puniſhment which might be ob 
& lawfully inflited upon contemners of his majeſty's royal authority.“ A tra 
army had been levied ; and it was found, that diſcipline could not be to 
forced without the exerciſe of martial law which was therefore eſtabliſhel T 
by order of council, though contrary to the petition of right. All thel par 
acts of power, how little important ſoever in themſelves, favoured {trongy "i 
of arbitrary government, and were nowiſe ſuitable to that legal adminiſta- * 
tion, which the parliament after fuch violent convulſions and civil wars, had of i 
hoped to have cftabliſhed in the kingdom. * 
Ir may be worth remarking, that the lord-keeper refuſed to affix the __ 
great ſeal to the declaration for ſuſpending the penal laws; and was fr | that 
that reaſon, though under other pretences, removed from his office, Shaft Cha 
ſbury was made chancellor in his place; and thus another member d d 
the Cabal received the reward of his counſels. mor 
Fox lx trauſactions kept pace with theſe domeſtic occur . 
1672. rences. An attempt, before the declaration of war, inju 
oe made on the Dutch Smyrna fleet by Sir Robert Holmcs. Tix pan) 
na ficet, fleet conſiſted of ſeventy ſail, valued at a million and a hl, thou 
and the hopes of ſeizing ſo rich a prey had been a great 8% refu 
tive for engaging Charles in the preſent war, and he had conſidercd ta "hi 
capture as a, principal reſource for ſupporting his military enterpru® pick 
Holmes, with nine frigates and three yachts, had orders to go on this cole mh 
mand ; and he paſſed Sprague in the channel, who was returning with a po 
ſquadron from a cruize in the Mediterranean, Sprague informed bind FR 
the near approach ſof the Hollanders ; and bad not Holmes, from a deln kouſ 
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orders, the conjunction of theſe ſquadrons had rendered the ſucceſs infalli- 
ble, When Holmes approached the Dutch, he put on an amicable ap- 
pearance, and invited the admiral, Van Neſs ; who command- 

ed the convoy, to come on board of him: One of his captains 13 March. 
gave a like inſidious invitation to the rear-admiral, But theſe + 

officers were on their guard. They had received an intimation of the hoſ- 
tile intentions of the Engliſh, and had already put all the ſhips of war and 
merchant-men in an excellent poſture of defence, Three times were they 
valiantly aflailed by the Engliſh ; and as often did they valiantly defend 
themſelves. In the third attack one of the Dutch (hips of war was taken; 
and three or four of their moſt inconſiderable merchant -· men fell into the 
enemy's hands. The reſt, fighting with {kill and courage, continued their 
courſe ; and, favoured by a miſt, got ſafe into their own harbours. This 
attempt is denominated perfidious and pyratical by the Dutch writers, and 


even by many of the Engliſh, It merits at leaſt the appellation of irregu- 


lar ; and as it had been attended with bad ſucceſs, it brought double ſhame 
upon the contrivers. The Evglith miniſtry endeavoured to apologize for 
the action, by pretending that it was a caſual rencounter, ariſing from the 
obſtinacy of the Dutch, in refuſing the honours of the flag: But the con- 
trary was ſo well known, that even Holmes himſelf had not the aſſurance 
to perſiſt in this aſſeveration. 


Tur this incident, the States, notwithſtanding all the menaces and pre- 
parations of the Engliſh, never believed them thoroughly in earneſt; and 
had always expected that the affair would terminate, either in ſome de- 
mands of money, or in ſome propoſals for the advancement of the prince 
of Orange, The French,themſclves had never much reckoned on aſſiſtance 
from England ; and ſcarcely could believe that their ambitious projects 
would, contrary to every maxim of honour and policy, be forwarded by 


that power which was molt intereſted, and moſt able to oppoſe them. But 


Charles was too far advanced to retreat. He immediately iſſu- 

ed a declaration of war againit the Dutch; and ſurely reaſons 1672. 

more falle and frivolous never. were employed to juſtify a flag- 7 — _— 
rant violation of treaty Some complaints are there made of ed with 
injuries done to the Eaſt India company, which yet that com- 1 
pany diſavowed : The detention of ſome Engliſh in Surinam is mentioned; 
though it appears that theſe perſuns had voluntanly remained there: The 
refulal of a Dutch fleet, on their own coaſts, to ſtrike to an Engliſh yacht, 
i much aggravated ; And to piece up all theſe pretenſions, ſome abuſive 
pictures are mentioned, and repreſented as a ground of quarrel. The Dutch 
were long at a loſs what to make of this article ; till it was diſcovered, that 
a portrait of Cornelius de Wit, brother to the penſionary, painted by or- 
der of certain magiſtrates of Dort, and hung up in a chamber of the town- 


kouſe, had given occaſion to the complaint, In the perſpeRive of this 


* 
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portrait, the painter had drawn ſome ſhips on fire in a harbour. This waz 
conſtrued to be Chatham, where de Wit had really diftinguiſhed himſelf, 
and had acquired honour ; but little did he imagine, that, while the inſult 
itſelf, committed in open war, had ſo long been forgiven, the picture of it 
ſhould draw ſuch ſevere vengeance upon his country. The concluſion of 
this manifeſto, where the king ſtill profeſſed his reſolution of adhering to 
the triple alliance, was of a piece with the reſt of it, 


Lzw1s's declaration of war contained more dignity, if undiſguiſed yio!- 
ence and injuſtice could merit that appellation. He pretended only, that 
the behaviour of the Hollanders had been ſuch, that it did not confift with 
his glory any longer to bear it. That monarch's preparations were in 
great forwardneſs; and his ambition was flattered with the moſt promiſing 
views of ſucceſs. Sweden was detached from the triple league: The ih. 
op of Munſter was engaged by the payment of ſubſidies to take part with 
France: The eleQor of Cologne had entered into the ſame alliance; and, 
having conſigned Bonne and other towrs into the hands of Lewis, mags 


rines were there erected ; and it was from that quarter that France purpol- 


ed to invade the United Provinces. The ftanding force of that kingdom 
amounted to a hundred and eighty thouſand men ; and with more than 
half of this great army was the French king now approaching to the 
Dutch frontiers. The order, economy, and induftry of Colbert, equally 
ſubſervient to the ambition of the prince, and happineſs of the people, fur- 
niſhed unexhauſted treaſures : Theſe, employed by the unrelenting vigt- 
lance of Louvois, ſupplied every military preparation, and facilitated all the 


enterprizes of the army: Condé, Turenne, ſeconded by Luxembourg, 


Crequi, and the moſt renowneq generals of the age, conducted this army, 
and by their conduct and reputation inſpired courage into every one. The 
monarch himſelf, ſurrounded with a brave nobility, animated his troops by 
the proſpect of reward, or, what was more valued, by the hopes of his ap- 
probation. The fatigues of war gave no interrupt ion to gaiety : Its dan. 
gers furniſhed matter for glory: And in no enterprize did the genius of 
that gallant and polite people ever break out with more diſtinguiſhed lu 
tre. 


Tuovon de Wit's intelligence in foreign courts was not equal to the 
vigilance of his domeſtic adminiſtration, he had, long before, received maij 
ſurmiſes of this fatal confederacy ; but he prepared not for defence, ſo cal 
or with ſuch induſtry, as the danger required. A union of Lagland with 
France was evidently, be ſaw, deſtructive to the intereſts of the former 
kingdom ; and therefore, overlooking or ignorant of the humours and ſe- 
cret views of Charles, he concluded it impoſſible, that ſuch pernicious pro 
jects could ever really be carried into execution. Secure in this fallacious 
reaſoning, he allowed the republic to remain too long in that defenceleſsf- 
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„ This was tuation, into which many concurring accidents had conſpired to throw 


hed himſell, der. | 
tle the inſult By a continued and ſucceſsful application ts commerce, the 


picture of it people were become vnwarlike, and confidedentirely for their . 1672, 
onclufion of defence in that mercenary army, which they maintained. Af. 228 


adhering to ter che treaty of Weſtphalia, the States, truſting to their peace States. 
with Spain, and their alliance with France, had broken a great 

part of this army, and did not ſupport with ſufficient vigilance the diſci. 
plize of the troops which remained, When the ariſtocratic party prevail- 
ed, it was thought prudent to diſmiſs many of the old experienced officers, 
who were devoted to the houſe of Orange ; and their place was ſupplied 
by raw youths, the ſons or kinſmen of burgomaſters, by whoſe intereſt the 
party was ſupported. "Theſe new officers, relying on the credit of their 
friends and family, neglected their military duty; and {ſome of them, it is 
lad, were even allowed to ſerve by deputics, to whom they aſſigned a ſmall 


part of their pay. Daring the war with England, all the forces of that. 
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ance purpol. tation had been diſbanded :; Lewis's invaſion of Flanders, followed by the 
hat kingdom triple league, occaſioned the diſmiſſion of the French regiments : And the 
k more thas place of theſe troops, which had ever had a chief ſhare in the honour and 
ching to the fortune of all the wars in the Low Countries, had not been ſupplied by any 
bert, equally new levies, 

| people, fur De Wit, ſenſible of this dangerous ſituation, and alarmed by the re- 
lenting ug, ports which came from all quarters, exerted himſelf to ſupply thoſe de- 
litated all the 


ſects, to which it was not eaſy of a ſudden to provide a ſuitable remedy. 


Luxembourg, Put every propoſal, which he could make, met with oppoſition from the 
ed this army, Orange party, now become extremely formidable, The long and uncon- 
12 The trouled adminiſtration of this ſtateſman had begotten envy : The preſent 
his troops by incidents rouſed up his enemies and opponents, who aſcribed to his miſcon- 
pes of his ap- duct alone the bed ſituation of the republic : And, above all, the popular 
ety : Its dar affection to the young prince, which had ſo long been held in violent con- 
the eee of ſraint, and had thence acquired new acceffion of force, began to diſplay 
inguithed lu. Itſelf, and to threaten the commonwealth with ſome great couvulfion, Wil- 


lam III. prince of Orange, was in the twenty ſecond year of his age, and 


equal to the gave ſtrong indications of thoſe great qualities, by which bis life was after- 


eceived mauj wards ſo much diſtinguiſhed, De Wit himſelf, by giving him an excellent 
fence, ſo cal education, and iuſtructiug him in all the principles of government and ſound 
England with policy, had generouſly contributed to make his rival formidable. Dread- 
of the former ng the precarious ſituation of his own party, he was always reſolved, he 


laid, by conveying to the prince the knowledge of affairs, to render him 
capable of ſerving his country, if any future emergence ſhould ever throw 
the adminiſtration into his hands. The conduct of William had hitherto 
been extreme ly laudable. Notwubſtanding his powerful alliances with 
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0 

England and Brandenburgh, he had expreſſed his reſolution of depending 0 
entirely on the States for his advancement; and the whole tenor of his 8 
behaviour ſuited extremely the genius of that people. Silent and thought. I; 
ful ; given to hear and to enquire ; of a ſound and ſteady underſtanding; c 
firm in what he once reſolved, or once denied; ſtrongly intent on bulineſs, 1 
little on pleaſure : By theſe virtues he engaged the attention of all men * 
And the people, ſenſible that they owed their liberty, and very exiſtence, * 
to his family, and remembering, that his great uncle, Maurice, had hee, of 
able, even in more early youth, to defend them againſt the exorbitant tr 
power of Spain, were deſirous of raiſing this prince to all the authority gf | 
his anceſtors, and hoped from his valour and conduct alone, to recti * 
protection againſt thoſe imminent dangers with which they were at preſent Cc 
threatened, * 
War theſe two powerful factions ſtruggled for ſuperiority, every ani 
ſcheme for defence was oppoſed, every project retarded. What was de. cot 
termined with difficulty, was executed without vigour. Levies inder an 
were made, and the army completed to ſeventy thouſand men !; The prince Wa 
was appointed both general and admiral of the commonwealth, and the [we 
whole military power was put into his hands. But new troops could not cou 
of a ſudden acquire diſcipline and experience: And the partizans of the ene 
prince were ſtill unſatisfied, as long as the perpetual edid, ſo it was called, bl 
remained in force; by which he was excluded from the ſtadtholderſhip, and mac 
from all ſhare in the civil adminiſtration, tem 
Ir bad always been the maxim of de Wit's party to cultivate naval a — 
fairs with extreme care, and to give the fleet a preference above the arny, a 
which they repreſented as che object of an unreaſonable partiality in tle 8 
princes of Orange. The two violent wars, which had of late been waged po 
with England, had exerciſed the valour, and improved the {kill of the fa. wha 
ors. Aud, above all, de Ruyter, the greateſt ſea commander of the ag * 
was cloſely connected with the Loveſtein party; and every one was di kills 
poſed, with confidence and alacrity, to obey him. The equipment ofthe =" 
fleet was therefore haſtened by de Wit; in hopes, that, by ſtriking at in whic 
a ſucceſsful blow, he might inſpire courage into the diſmayed States, 1 1 * 
fupport bis own declining authority. He ſeems to have been, in a peculat Mey 
manner, incenſed againſt the Engliſh 3 and he reſolved to take reveng*® tiller 
them for their conduct, of which, he thought, he himſelf and his count? than 
had ſuch reaſon to complain. By the offer of a cloſe alliance for mutual ber 
defence, they had ſeduced the republic to quit the alliance of France ; bit Ws 
no ſooner had ſhe embraced theſe meaſures, than they formed leagues fo a ſhel 


her deſtruction, with that very power, which they had treacheroully & 
gaged her to offend. In the midſt of full peace, nay, during an intim 


| Temple, vol. i. p. 75. 
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union, they attacked her commerce, her only means of ſubſiſtence ; and, 
moved by ſhameful rapacity, had invaded that property, which, from a re- 
liance on their faith, they had hoped to find unprotected and defenceleſs. 
Contrary to their own manifelt intereſt, as well as to their honour, they fill 
retained a malignant reſentment for her ſucceſsful conclufion of the former 
war ; a war, which had, at firſt, ſprung from their own wanton inſolence 
and ambition. To repreſs ſo dangerous an enemy, would, de Wit imagin- 
ed, give peculiar pleaſure, and contribute to the ſuture ſecurity of his coun- 
try, whoſe proſperity was ſo much the object of general envy. 

AcTvuaTED by like motives and views, de Ruyter put to ſea with a for- 
midable fleet, confiſting of ninety one ſhips of war and forty-four fire-ſhips. 
Cornelius de Wit was on board, as deputy from the States. They failed 
in queſt of the Engliſh, who were under the command of the duke of York, 
and who had already joined the French under Mareſchal d' Etrées. The 
combined fleets lay at Solebay in a very negligent poſture ; 
and Sandwich, being an experienced officer, had given the duke 1672. 
warning of the danger; but received, it is ſaid, ſuch an an- ky 
ſwer as intimated, that there was more of caution than of 28th May. 
courage in his apprehenſions. Upon the appearance of the 
enemy, every one ran to his poſt with precipitation, and many ſhips were 
obliged to cut their cables, in order to be in readineſs. Sandwich com- 
manded the van ; and though determined to conquer or to periſh, he ſo 


tempered his courage with prudence, that the whole fleet was viſibly in - 


debted to him for its ſafety. He haſtened out of the bay, where it had been 
eaſy for de Ruyter with his fire-ſhips to have deſtroyed the combined fleets, 
which were crowded together ; and by this wiſe meaſure he gave time to 
the duke of York, who commanded the main body, and to mareſchal 
CEtrees, admiral of the rear, to diſengage themſelves. He himſelf mean- 
while ruſhed into battle with the Hollanders ; - and by preſenting himſelf 
to every danger, had drawn upon him all the braveſt of the enemy. He 
killed Van Ghent, a Dutch admiral, and beat off his ſhip : He ſunk an- 
other ſhip, which ventured to lay him aboard: He ſunk three fire-ſhips, 
which endeavoured to grapple with him: And though his veſſel was torn 
in pieces with ſhot, and of a thouſand men ſhe contained, near fix hundred 
were laid dead upon the deck, he continued ftill to thunder with all his ar- 
tillery in the midſt of the enemy. But another fire ſhip, more fortunate 
than the preceding, having laid hold of his veſſel, her deſtruction was now 
Inevitable, Warned by Sir Edward Haddock, his captain, 
he refuſed to make his eſcape, and bravely embraced death as 
a ſhelter from that ignominy, which a raſh expreſſion of the 
duke's, he thought, had thrown upon him. 

Dvaixs this fierce engagement with Sandwich, de Ruyter remaine@ 


Sandwich 
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not inactive, He attacked the duke of York, and fought him with ſuch 
fury for above two hours, that of two and thirty actions, in which thy 
admiral had been engaged, he declared this combat to be the moſt obſtinge. 
ly diſputed. The duke's ſhip was ſo ſhattered, that he was obliged to ley 
her, and remove his flag to another. His ſquadron was overpowered 
with numbers; till Sir Joſeph Jordan, who had ſucceeded to Sandwich“ 
command, came to his aſſiſtance; and the fight, being more equali 
balanced, was continued till night, when the Dutch retired, and were ny 
followed by the Engliſh, The loſs ſuſtained by the fleets of the two ma. 
itime powers was nearly equal, if it did not rather fall more heavy on the 
Engliſh. The French ſuffered very little, becauſe they had ſcarcely ben 
engaged in the action; and as this backwardaeſs is not their national ch 
racer, it was concluded, that they had received ſecret orders to ſpare the 
ſhips, while the Dutch and Engliſh ſhould weaken each other by their my. 
tual animoſity. Almoſt all the other actions during the preſent war tende 
to confirm this ſuſpiciou. 


Ir might be deemed honourable for the Dutch to have fought with ſone 
advantage the combined fleets of two ſuch powerful nations ; but nothing 
leſs than a complete victory could ſerve the purpoſe of de Wit, or favc hi 
country from thoſe calamities, which from every quarter threatened to 
verwhelm her. He had expected, that the French would make their u. 
tack on the fide of Maeſtricht, which was well fortified, and provided wit 
a good garriſon ; but Lewis, taking advantage of his alliance with Co 
logne, reſolved to invade the enemy on that frontier, which he knew to he 
more feeble and defenceleſs. The armies of that elector, and thoſe of Mus 
ſter appeared on the other fide of the Rhine, and divided the forceand ꝝ. 
tention of the States. The Dutch troops, too weak to defend ſo exter- 
five a frontier were ſcattered into ſo many towns, that no confiderabl 
body remained in the field; and a ſtrong garriſon was ſcarcely to be foul 

in any fortreſs, Lewis paſſed the Meuſe at Viſet; and laying 

1672. ſiege to Orſoi, a town of the elector of Brandenburgh's but 
— garriſoned by the Dutch, he carried it in three days. Hed 
the French. vided his army, and inveſted at once Burik, Weſel, Emerik 

and Rhimberg, four places regularly fortffied, and not unp 
vided with troops: In a few days all theſe places were ſurrendered, 4 
general aſtoniſhment had ſeized the Hollanders, from the combination gl 
ſuch powerful princes againſt the republic; and no where was reſiſtant 
made, ſuitable to the ancient glory or preſent greatneſs of the ſtate, G. 
vernors without experience commanded troops without diſcipline ; and d 
pair had univerſally extinguiſhed that ſenſe of honour, by which low 
men, in ſuch dangerous extremities, can be animated to a valorous defencs 


Lwis advanced to the banks of the Rhine, which he prepared to pa 
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him with fac To all the other calamities of the Dutch was added the extreme drought 
1 which ta of the ſeaſon, by which the greateſt rivers were much diminiſhed, and iu 
mot clin. ſome places rendered fordable. The French cavalry, animated by the pre- 
bliged to law ſence of their prince, full of impetuous courage, but ranged in exact order, 
1 flung themſelves into the river: The infantry paſſed in boats: A few re- 
to Sandwich! giments of Dutch appeared on the other hide, who were unable to make 
Yr reſiſtance, And thus was executed without danger, but not without glory, 
equal 6 : 
wank wie the paſſage of the Rhine ; ſo much celebrated, at that time, by the flat- 
of evade we tery of the French courtiers, and tranſmitted to poſterity by the more dur- 
re heavy on the e HHS. 
d ſcarcely ber Eaci ſucceſs added courage to the conquerors, and ſtruck the vanquiſh- 
ir national c ed with diſmay. The prince of Orange, though prudent beyond his age, 
rs to ſpare the; was but newly advanced to the command, unacquainted with the army, un- 
zer by their my known to them; and all men, by reaſon of the violent factions which pre- 
eſent war tended niled, were uncertain of the authority on which they muſt depend. It was 


expected, that the fort of Skink, famous for the fieges which it had former- 
ly ſuſtained, would make ſome reſiſtance; but it yielded to Turenne in a 
| few days, The ſame general made himſelf maſter of Arnheim, Knotzem- 
16; but nothing bourgh, and Nimeguen, as ſoon as he appeared before them. Doeſbourgh 
Wit, or fave hi at the ſame time opened its gates to Lewis: Soon after, Harderwich 

threatened ad Amersfort, Campen, Rhenen, Viane, Elberg, Zwol, Cuilemberg, — 
d make their * inguen, Lochem, Woerden, fell into the enemy's hands. Groll and De. 
id provided wil renter ſurrendered to the mareſchal Luxembourg, who commanded the 
lliance with Co troops of Munſter. And every hour brought to the States news of the 


ch he knew to be , 
hey ds «nog of the French, and of the cowardly defence of their own 
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Taz prince of Orange, with his ſmall and diſcouraged army, retired into 
the province of Holland; where he expected, from the natural ſtrength of 
the country, ſince all human art and courage failed, to be able to make ſome 
reſiſtance. The town and province of Utrecht ſent deputies, aud ſurrender- 
ed themſelves to Lewis. Naerden, a place within three leagues of Amſter- 
dam, was ſeized by the marquis of Rochfort, and had he puſhed on to 
Muyden, he had eaſily gotten poſſeſſion of it. Fourteen ſtragglers of his 
army having appeared before the gates of that town, the magiſtrates ſent 
them the keys; but a ſervant maid, who was alone in the caſtle, having raiſ- 
ed the drawbridge, kept them from taking poſſeſſion of that fortreſs. The 
myiltrates afterwards, finding the party ſo weak, made them drunk, and 
took the keys from them. Muyden is ſo near to Amſterdam, that its can- 
non may infeſt the ſhips which enter that city. | 


Lewis with a ſplendid court made a ſolemn entry into U- 1672. 
Sd of glory, becauſe every where attended with fuc- ch June. 
tis though more owing to the cowardice and miſconduct ofhis 
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enemies, than to his own valour or prudence. Three provinces were al. 
ready in his hands, Guelderland, Overyſſel, and Utrecht; Groninghen way 
threatened ; Friezeland was expoſed ; The only difficulty lay in Holland 
and Zealand ; and the monarch deliberated concerning the proper meaſurg 


for reducing them, Conde and Turenne exhorted him to diſmantle all the l 
towns, which he had taken, exocpt a few ; and fortifying his main army hy fr 
the garriſons, put himſelf in a cordition of puſhing his conqueſts, Loy. to 

vois, hoping that the other provinces, weak and diſmayed, would prove an 
eaſy prey, adviſed him to keep poſſeſſion of places, which might afterward ; 
ſerve to retain the people in ſubjection. His counſel was followed, thoug| 5 
it was found, ſoon after, to have been the moſt impolitic. 17 
MzaxwniLe the people, throughout the republic, inſtead in 

1672. of collecting a noble indignation againſt the baughty cos. 
Conſterna- a . pu 
tion of the dueror, diſcharged their rage upon their own unhappy mi 2 
Dutch. niſter, on whoſe prudence and integrity every one formerly 3 
beſtowed the merited applauſe. The bad condition of tle of 
armies was laid to his charge: The ill choice of governors was aſcribe K. 
to bis partiality : As inſtances of cowardice multiplied, treachery was ul of 
pected ; and his former connections with France being remembered, the of 
populace, believed, that he and his partizans had now combined to betray ho 
them to their moſt mortal enemy. The prince of Orange, notwithſtanding the 
his youth and inexperience, was looked on as the only ſaviour of the ſtate; pre 
aud men were violently driven by their fears into his party, to which the to! 
had always been led by favour and inclination. * 
AMSTERDAM alone ſeemed to retain ſome courage; and by forming 1 (ati 
regular plan of defence, endeavoured to infuſe ſpirit into the other citits * 
The magiſtrates obliged the burgeſſes to keep a ſtrict watch: The pops 7 
lace, whom want of employment might engage to mutiny, were maintaine! * 
by regular pay, and armed for the defence of the public. Some ſlips of « 
which lay uſeleſs in the harbour, were refitted, and ſtationed to guard tit the 
city: And the ſluices being opened, the neighbouring country, without com 
regard to the damage ſuſtained, was laid under water. All the provincs _ 
followeIthe example, and fcrupled not, in this extremity, to reſtore to the ſes. 
ſea thgſe fertile fields, which with great art and expence had been v0 and t 
from it. edto 
Tur ftates were aſſembled, to conſider, whether any means were left t ſucce 
fave the remains of their lately flouriſhing, and now diſtreſled Commos other 
wealth. Though they were ſurrounded with waters, which barred l of Fr 
ceſs to the enemy, their deliberations were not conducted with that tr bad e 
quillity, which could alone ſuggeſt meaſures proper to extricate them from As he 
their prefent difficulties. The nobles gave their vote, that, provided thei to ren 


religion, liberty, and ſovereignty could he ſaved, every thing elſe o 


Py 
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ces were al without ſcruple be facrificed to the conqueror. Eleven towns concurred 
ninghen wa in the ſame ſentiments: Amſterdam ſingly declared againſt all treaty with 
in Hollad WA ;ofolent and triumphant enemies: But notwithſtanding that oppoſition, - 
per meaſure WAG ambaſſadors, were diſpatched to implore the pity of the two combined 
zantle all the monarchs. It was reſolved to ſacrifice to Lewis, Maeſtricht and all the 
nain army by frontier towns, which lay without the bounds of the ſeven provinces; and 
ueſts. Loy to pay him a large ſum for the charges of the war. 


uld prove an Lewis deliberated with his miniſters Louvois and Pomponne, concern- 
ht afterwards ing the meaſures which he ſhould embrace in the preſent emergence ; and 
wed, thong fortunately for Europe, he ſtill preferred the violent counſels of the former. 
82 He offered to evacuate his conqueſts on condition, that all duties lately 
ublic, inſtea impoſed on the commodities of France, ſhould be taken off: That the 
baughty a public exerciſe of the Romiſh religion ſhould be permitted in the United 
unhappy * provinces ; the churches ſhared with the catholics; and their prieſts 
one formeri S maintained by appointments from the States: That all the frontier towns 
dition 1 of the republic ſhould be yielded to him together with Nimeguen, Skink, 
S Was aſcribed Knotzembourg, and that part of Guelderland which lay on the other fide 
chery was (ul of the Rhine ; as likewiſe the iſle of Bommel, that of Voorn, the fortreſs 
nembered, tit of St. Andrew, thoſe of Louvefſteia and Crevecceur : That the flates 
ined to beten ſhould pay him the ſum of twenty millions of livres for the charges of 
otwithſtandug the war: That they ſhould every year ſend him a folemn embaſſy, and 
wr of the ſtate ; preſent him with a golden medal, as an acknowledgement, that they owed 
to which tlc to him the preſervation of that liberty, which, by the aſſiſtance of his pre- 
deceſſors, they had formerly acquired. And that they ſhould give entire 
| by forming! ſatisfaction to the king of England: And he allowed them but ten days 
e other cities for the acceptance of theſe demands. 
1 The pop Tat ambaſſadors, ſent to London, met with ſtill worſe reception: No 
were maintaine miniſter was allowed to treat with them; and they were retained in a kind 
Some flup! of confinement. But notwithſtanding this tigorous conduct of the court, 
ed to guard the the preſence of the Dutch ambaſſadors excited the ſentiments of tender 
ountry, withou! compaſſion, and even indignation, among the people in general, eſpecially 
U the provi among thoſe who could foreſee the aim and reſult of thoſe dangerous coun- 
to reſtore to ti fel. The two moſt powerful monarchs, they ſaid, in Europe, the one by land 
had been won and the other by ſea, have, contrary to the faith of ſolemn treaties, combin · 
ed to exterminate an illuſtrious republic: What a diſmabproſpe& does their 
eans were lelt d lucceſs afford to the neighbours of the one, and to the ſubjects of the 
reſled Comme other? Charles had formed the wiple league, in order to reſtrain the power 
ich barred all ac of France: A ſure proof, that he does not now err from ignorance He 
1 with that tur tad courted and obtained the applauſes of his people by that wiſe meaſure :; 
ricate them fro As he now adopts contrary counſels, he muſt ſurely expect by their means 
at, provided thei to render himſelf independent of his people, whoſe ſentiments are become 
thing elſe e 1 KR to him, During the entire ſubmiſſion of the nation, and du - 
ot, V. 5 R 1 
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tiful behaviour of the parliament, dangerous projects, without prowa. 
tion, are formed to reduce them to ſubjection; and all the forcign inter 
of the people are ſacrificed, in order the more ſurely to bereave then a 
their domeſtic libertiess Leſt any inſtance of freedom ſhould remain 
within their view, the United provinces, the real barrier of England; 
mult be abandoned to the molt dangerous enemy of England; and y 
an univerſal combination of tyranny againſt laws and liberty, all mankind, 
who have retained, in any degree, their precious, though hitherto pr. 
carious, birthrights, are for ever to ſubmit to ſlavery and ĩnjuſtice. 
Tuovon the feawof giving umbrage to his confederate had engaged 
Charles to treat the Dutch ambaſſadors with ſuch rigour, he was not alu 
gether without uneaſineſs, on account of the rapid and unexpected progreh 
of the French arms. Were Holland entirely conquered, its whole cum 
merce and naval force, he perceived, muſt become an acceſſion to France; 
the Spaniſh Low Countries muſt ſoon follow ; and Lewis, now independ 
ent of his ally, would no longer think it his intereſt to ſupport him again 
his diſcoarented ſubjects. Charles, though he never carried his attention 
to very diltant conſequences, could not but foreſee theſe obvious events; 
and though incapable of envy or jealouſy, he was touched with anxiey, 
when he found every thing yield to the French arms, while ſuch vigorou 
reſiſtance was made to his own, He ſoon diſmiſſed the Dutch amal 


an (” Lb 


dors, leſt they ſhould cabal among his ſubje&s, who bore them great h: p 
«our : Jut he ſent over Buckingham and Arlington, and ſoon after lor 
Halifax, to negotiate anew with the French king, in the preſent proſper | þ 
ous ſit uation of that monarch's affairs. th 
Taxst miniſters paſſed through Holland; and as they were ſuppold p! 
to bring peace to the diſtreſſed republic, they were every where recent! di 
with the loudeſt acclamations. God bleſs the king of England! Got pl 
4 bleſs. the prince of Orange! Confuſion to the States!“ This wa 6 VI 
very where the cry of the populace. The ambaſſadors had ſeveral cos 8¹ 
ferences with the States and the prince of Orange; but made no rea 
able advances towards an accommodation. They went to Utrecht, whet th 
they renewed the league with Lewis, and agreed, that neither of the king pr 
ſhould make peace with Holland but by common conſent. They o#t ha 
gave in their pretenſions, of which the following are the principal articles: lef 
That the Dutch ſhould give up the honour of the flag, without the left qu 
reſerve or limitation ; nor ſhould whole flects ; even on the coalt of Hd - 
land, refuſe to ſtrike or lower their tapſails to the ſmalleſt ſhip, carryingti ® 
Britiſh flag. That all perſons, guilty of treaſon againſt the king, or ay 
ing ſeditious libels, ſhould, on complaint, be baniſhed for ever the domino 0 
of the ſtates ; That the Dutch ſhould pay the king a million ſterling towi® * 
the charges of the war, together with ten thouſand pounds a year, for p * 


miſſiou to fiſh on the Britiſh ſeas : That they ſhould ſhare the Ind 
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ſhould enjoy the ſovereignty of the United Provinces ;; at leaſt, that they 
ould be inveſted with the dignities of Stadtholder, Admiral and General, 
in es ample a manner as had ever been enjoyed by any of his anceſtors: 
And that the iſle of Walcheren, the city and caſtle of Sluis, together with 


agland ; and by the isles of Cadfant, Gorte, and Vorne, ſhould be put into the king's hands, 
y all mankind, 28 a ſecurity for the performance of articles. 

h hitherto pre Tas terms propoſed by Lewis bereaved the republic of all ſecurity a- 
juſtice, gainſt any invaſion by land from France. Thoſe demanded by Charles 


expoſed them equally-to an invaſion by fea from England. And when 
both were united, they appeared abſolutely intolerable, and reduced the 


ate had engaged 


he was not alto. 


xpected progrel Hollanders who faw no means of defence, to the atmoſt deſpair. What 
„its whole com- extremely augmented their diſtreſs, were the violent factions, with which 
ſion to France; they continned to be every where agitated. De Wit, too pertinacious in 
„now independs defence of his own ſyſtem of liberty, while the very being of the Common. 


port him again wealth was threatened, ſtill perſevered in oppofing the repeal of the per. 
ied. his attention petual edict, now become the object of horror to the Dutch 
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d with anxiety, 
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populace, Their rage at laſt broke all bounds, and hore e- Op 
ery thing before it. They roſe in an inſutrection at Dort, 
and by force conflrained their burgo-maſters to ſign the repeal, ſo much 
demanded, 'This proved a fignal of general revolt throughout all the 
provinces. 

Ar Amſterdam, the Hague, Middlebourg, Rotter dam, the Fs 
people flew to arms, and trampling under foot the au- A de” 
therity of their magiſtrates, obliged them to ſubmit to the Orange 
prince of Orange. They expelled from their office ſuch as * 


ey were ſuppoſd | 
diſpleaſed them: They required the prince to appoint others in their 


where recent! 


f England! Co place: And agreeably to the proceeding of the populace in all ages, pro- 
b This was & vided they might wreak their vengeance on their ſuperiors, they expreſſed: 
had ſeveral co great indifference for the protection of their civil liberties, 

made no rh Tas ſuperior talents and virtues of de Wit made him, on this occaſion, 
o Utrecht, what the chief object of envy, and expoſed him to the utmoſt rage of popular 
icher of the king prejudice, Four aſſaſſins, actuated by no other motive than miſtaken zeal, 
ent. Tbey 5e. had aſſaulted him in the ſtreets; and after giving him many wounds, had 
principal arte left him for dead. One of them was puniſhed : The others were never 
bout the lu queſtioned for the crime. His brocher, Cornelius, who had behaved with 
the coalt of Hd prudence and courage on board the fleet, was obliged by ſickveſs to come 
ſhip, carrying aſhore ; and he was now confined to his houſe at Dort. Some aſſaſſins 


broke in upon him ; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that his family 
and ſervants could repel their violence, At Amfterdam, the houſe of the 
drave de Ruyter, the fole reſource of the diſtreſſed Commonwealth, was 
urrounded by the enraged populace z and his wife and children were for 


ſome time expoſed to the moſt imminent dan 
12 | 
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ade with the Engliſh : That the prince of Orange and his deſcendants 


—_ _ 


_ Improbable and even abſurd circumſtances, was greedily received by th, 
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Onz Tichelaer, a barber, a man noted for infamy accuſed Cornelius d: 
Wit of endeavouring by bribes to engage him in the deſign of poiſoning 
the prince of Orange. The accuſation, though attended with the mol 


credulous multitude; and Cornelius was cited before a court of judicatur, 
The judges, either blinded by the ſame prejudices, or not daring to oppo 
the popular torrent, condemned him to ſuffer the queſtion. This mas, 
who had bravely ſerved his country in war, and who had been inveſted 
with the higheſt dignities, was delivered into the hands of the executione, 
and torn in pieces by the moſt inhuman torments. Amidſt the ſeren 


agonies which he endured, he ftill made proteſlations of his innocence, and . 
frequently repeated an ode of Horace, which contained ſentiments ſuited ty ' 
his deplorable condition : 
Juſlum et tenacem propofiti virum, &c. e 
Tus judges, however condemned him to loſe his offiees, and to be bani, g 
ed the Commonwealth. The penſionary who had not been terrified fron t 
performing the part of a kind brother, and faithful friend during thi q 
proſecution, reſolved not to deſert him on account of the unmerited is t 
i694. famy which was endeavoured to be thrown upon him. Ht 4 
Maſſacre of came to his brother's priſon, determined to accompany him ty * 
„ place of his exile. The ſignal was given to the popu ſy 
lace. They roſe in arms; they broke open the doors of the. priſon; ta 
they pulled out the two brothers ; and a thouſand hands vied who ſhould ti 
m Which may be thus tranſlated. 4 
a 
The man, whoſe mind on virtue bent, on 
- Purſues ſome greatly good intent, ed 

With undiverted aim, | 
Serene beholds the angry crowd; a ge 
Nor can their &{amours, fierce and loud, Pr 
His ſtubborn honour tame. an 
Not the proud tyrant's fierceſt threat, of 
Nor ſtorms, that from their dark retreat uh 
The lawleſs ſurges wake, far 
Not Jove's dread bolt that ſhakes the pole, th 
The firmer purpoſe of his ſoul 
Wich all its power can ſhake. 
Shou'd Nature's frame in ruins fall, A 
And chaos o'er the ſinking ball * 


Reſume primeval ſway, 
His courage, chance and fate de fies, 
Nor feels the wreck of earth and ſkice 
ObſtruQ its deſlin d way. BL acxLock 
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art be embrued in their blood. Even their death did not ſatiate the bru - 
tal rage of the multitude. They exerciſed on the dead bodies of thoſe 
virtuous citizens, indignities too ſhocking to be recited ; and till tired with 
their own fury, they permitted not the friends of the deceaſed to approach, 
er to beſtow on them the honours of a funeral, filent and unattended. 
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Taz maſſacre of the de Wits put an end for the time to the remains of 
their party ; and all men, from fear, inclination, or prudence, concurred 
in expreſſing the moſt implicit obedience to the prince of Orange. The 
republic, though half ſubdued by foreign force, and as yet diſmayed by its 
misfortunes, was now firmly united under one leader, and began to collect 
the remains of its priſtine vigour. William, worthy of chat heroic family 
from which he ſprang, adopted ſentiments becoming the head he 
of a brave and free people. He bent all his efforts againſt the Good con- 
public enemy: He ſought not againk his country any advan- — che 
tages which might be dangerous to civil liberty, Thoſe in- 
tolerable conditions demanded by their inſolent enemies, he exhorted the 
ſtates to reject with ſcorn ; and by his advice they put an end to negocia - 
tions, which ſerved only to break the courage of their fellow citizens, and 
«lay the aſſiſtance of their allies. He ſhowed them, that the numbers and 
riches of the people, aided by the advantages of ſituation, would ſtill be 
ſufficient, if they abandoned not themſelves to deſpair, to reſiſt, at leaſt re- 
tard, the progreſs of their enemies, and preſerve the remaining provinces, 
till the other nations of Europe, ſenſible of the common danger, could come 
to their relief, He repreſented, that as envy at their opulence and liberty 
dad produced this mighty combination againſt them, they would in vain 
expect by conceſſions to ſatisfy foes, whoſe pretenſions were as little bound- 


ed by moderation as by juſtice, He exhorted them to remember the 


generous valour of their anceſtors, who, yet, in the infancy of the ſtate, 
preferred liberty to every buman confideratiou; and rouzing their ſpirits to 
an obſtinate defence, repelled all the power, riches, and military diſcipline 
of Spain. And he profeſſed himſelf willing to tread in the ſteps of his 
i|luſtrious predeceſſors, and hoped, that, as they had honoured him with the 
ame affection which their anceſtors paid to the former princes of Orange, 
they would ſecond his efforts with the ſame conſtancy and manly fortitude. 


Tus ſpirit of the young prince infuſed itfelf into his hearers. Thoſe 


now bravely determined to reſiſt the haughty victor, and to defend thoſe 
laſt remains of their native ſoil, of which neither the irruptions of Lewis, 
nor the inundation of waters, had as yet bereaved them, Should even the 
ground fail them on which they might combat, they were ſtill reſolved not 
o yield the generous ſtrife; but, flying to their ſettlements in the Indies, 
erect a new em pire in thoſe remote regions, and preſerye alive, even in zhefs 


13 


who lately entertained thoughts of yielding their necks to ſubjection, were 
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climates of ſlavery, that liberty of which Europe was become unworthy, 
Already they concerted meaſures for executing this extraordinary refyy, 
tion; and found that the veſſels contained in their harbours could tran, 
port above two hundred thouſand inhabitants to the Eaſt Indies. 

Tus combined princes, finding at laſt fome appearance of oppokition, 
bent all their efforts to ſeduce the prince of Orange, on whoſe valour aud 
conduct the fate of the commonwealth entirely depended. The for. 
rergnty of that province of Holland was offered him, and the protection of 
England and France, to inſure bim, as well againſt the invaſion of forcigy 
enemies, as the inſurrection of his fubjecta. All propoſals were generouf 
ly rejected ; and the prince declared his reſolution to retire into Germay, 
and to paſs his life in hunting on his lands there, rather than abandog 
the liberty of bis country, or betray the troft repoſed in him. When 
Buckingham urged the inevitable deſtruction which hung over the Unitel 
Provinces, and aſked him, whether he did not ſee that the commonveath 
was ruined ? There is one certain means, replied the prince, by which I un 
be ſure never to ſee my country's ruin. I will die in the laſt ditch. | 

Tus people in Holland had been much incited to eſpouſe the prince' 
party, by the hopes that the king of England, pleaſed with his nephen'y act ths 
clevation, wauld abandon thoſe dangerous engagements into which he had 8 
entered, and would afford his protection to the diſtreſſed republic, But broad, 
all theſe hopes were ſoon found to be fallacious. Charles {till perſiſted i 1 
his alliance with. France; and the combined fleets approached the coalt of 
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Holland, with an Engliſh army on board, commanded by count Schon- 
berg. It is pretended that an unuſual tide carried them off the coal; 
and that Providence thus interpoſed, in an extraordinary manner, to ſar 
the republic from the imminent danger to which it was expoſed. Ver 
tempeſtuous weather, it is certain, prevailed all the reſt of the ſcaſon ; and 
the combined fleets either were blown to a diſtance, or durſt not approge 
a coaſt which might prove fatal to them. Lewis, finding that his enemies 
gathered courage behind their inundations, and that no farther ſucceſs xu 
likely for the preſent to attend his arms, had retired to Verſailles. 

Tus other nations of Europe regarded the ſubjection of Holland as the 
forerunner of their own ſlavety, and retained no hopes of defending cher 
ſelves, ſhould ſuch a mighty acceſſion be made to the already exorbitat 
power of France. The emperor, though he lay at a diſtance, and was : 
turally flow in lus undertakings, began to put himſelf in motion; "0 
enburgh ſhewed a diſpoſition to ſupport the States; Spain had ſent ſout 
forces to their aſſiſtance; and by the preſent efforts of the prince of Orange, 
and the proſpect of relief from their allies, a different face of affairs begil 
already to appear. Groninghen was the firſt place that ſtopped ** 
grels of the enemy: The biſhop of Munſter was repulſed from before 
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toun; and obliged to raiſe the ſiege with loſs and diſhonour, Naerden 
waz attempted by the prince of Orange; but mareſchal Luxembourg, 
breaking in upon his entrenchments with a ſudden irruption, obliged him 
to abandon the enterprize. - 


Tarxs was no ally on whom the Dutch more relied for J 
aſſiſtance than the parliament of England, which the king's 2 HER 
neceſſities at laſt obliged him to aſſemble, The eyes of all A parlia- 
men, both abroad and at home, were fixed on this ſeſſion, went. 

which met after prorogations continued for near two years. It was evident 
how much the king dreaded the aſſembling of his parliament ; and the 
diſcontents univerſally excited by the bold meaſures entered into, both in 
foreign and domeſtic adminiſtration, had given but too juſt fbundation for 
bis apprehenſions. | 

Tas king, however, in his ſpeech, addreſſed them with all the appear- 
ance of cordiality and confidence. He ſaid, that he would have aſſem. 
bled them ſooner, had he not been deſirous to allow them leiſure for attend- 
ing their private affairs, as well as to give his people reſpite from taxes and 
impoſitions: That, ſince their laſt meeting, he had been forced into a war, 
not only jult but neceſſary ; neceſſary both for the honour and intereſt of 
the nation: That in order, to have peace at home, while he had war a- 
broad, he had iſſued his declaration of indulgence to diſſenters, and had 
found many good effects to reſult from that meaſure : That he heard of 
ſome exceptions which had been taken to this exerciſe of power; but he 
would tell them plainly, that he was reſolved to ſtick to his declaration; and 
would be much offended at any contradiction: And that though a rumour 
had been ſpread, as if the new levied army had been intended to controul 
law and property, he regarded that jealouſy as ſo frivolous, that he was 
reſolved to augment his forces next ſpring, and did not doubt but they 
would conſider the neceſſity of them in their ſupplies. The reſt of the 
bulinels he left to the chancellor. 

Taz chancellor enlarged on the ſame topics, and added many extraor- 
dinary poſitions of his own, He told them, that the Hollanders were 
the common enemies of all monarchies,, eſpecially that of England, their 
only competitor for commerce and naval power, and the ſole obſtacle to 
their views of attaining an univerſal empire, as extenſive as that of ancient 
Rome That, even during their preſent diſtreſs and danger, they were 
ſo intoxicated with theſe ambitious projects, as to ſlight all treaty, nay, to 
refuſe all ceſſation of hoſtilities : That the king, in entering on this war, 
Gd no more than proſecute thoſe maxims which had engaged the parlia- 
ment to adviſe and approve of the lat ; and be might therefore ſafely ſay, 
that it vas their war That the States being the eternal enemies of Eng- 
aud, both by intereſt and 9 the parliament had wiſely judged 
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it neceſſary to extirpate them, and had laid it down as an eternal maxi that i 


that delenda eo Carthago, this hoſtile government by all means is to be fy 'of the 


verted: And that though the Dutch pretended to have aſſurances th 
the parliament would furniſh no ſupplies to the king, he was confidey 
that this hope, in which they extremely truſted, would ſoon fail them. kiug ſ 

Biroxk the commons entered upon buſineſs, there lay before then n prevel 
affair, which diſcovered, beyond a poſſibility of doubt, the arbitrary pn The c 
je&s of the king; and the meaſures taken vpon it proved, that the hou 


know! 


expe 


ourab 


was not at preſent in a diſpoſition to ſubmit to them. It had been the en. becaul 
ſtant undiſputed practice, ever fince the parliament in 1604, for the houl, to all 
in caſe of any vacancy, to iſſue out writs for new elections; and th Ir 
chancellor, who, before that time, had had ſome precedents in his farau, ought 
'had ever afterwards abſtained from all exerciſe of that authority, Thi and hi 
indeed was one of the firſt ſteps which the commons had taken in eſab. kxed a 
liſhing and guarding their privileges; and nothing could be more requilit ed at | 
than this precaution, in order to prevent the clandeſtine iſſuing of uri ner ; 


and to enſure a fair and free election. No one but fo deſperate a miniter Frencl 
as Shafteſbury who had entered into a regular plan for reducing the pes for reſt 
ple to ſubje@ion, could have entertained thoughts of breaking in upon by con 


practice ſo reaſonable and fo well eſtabliſhed, or could have hoped to ſuc when 
ceed in ſo bold an enterprize. Several members had taken their ſeats yay bim. 

irregular writs iſſued by the chancellor; but the houſe was no ſooner i wutual 
ſembled, and the ſpeaker placed in the chair, than a motion was made ſuecout 
gainſt them; and the members themſelves had the modeſty to withdran, and the 
Their election was declared null; and new writs, in the uſual form, wer as to er 


iſſyed by the ſpeaker. * The de 

Tus next Rep taken by the commons had the appearance of ſome mor pitate i 
complaiſance; but in reality proceeded from the ſame ſpixit of liberty and from lo 
independence. They entered a reſolution, that, in order to ſupply lu duct of 


majeſty's extraordinary occaſions, for that was the expreſſion employed, the) him, wi 
would grant cightcen months aſſeſſment, at the rate of 70,000 pounds 4 ary for 


month, amounting in the whole to 1,260,000 pounds. Though wavil When t 
ling to come to a violent breach with the king, they would not expref the ſelf, the 
leaft approbation of the war; and they gave him the proſpect of this fup to main 
ply, only that they might have permiſſion to proceed peaceably in the tt had litt! 


dreſs of the other grievances, of which they had ſuch reaſon to cot embrace 


plain. ter prac 

No grievance was more alarming, both on account of the ſceret vi"! wied hit 
from which it proceeded, and the conſequences which might attend t, WW ft for 
than the declatation of indulgence. . A remonſtrance was immediate! leals, * 
framed againft that exerciſe of prerogative, The king defended his meaſurt this mes 
Tt he commons 1 in their er to it; and they repreſent les afſur 
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that ſuch a practice, if admitted, might tend to interrupt the free courſe 
of the laws, and alter the legiſlative power, which had always been ac- 
knowledged to reſide in the king and the two houſes. All men were in 
expetation with regard to the iſſue of this extraordinary affair. The 
king ſeemed engaged in honour to ſupport his meaſure; and in order to 
prevent all oppoſition, he had poſitively declared that he would ſupport it. 
The commons were obliged to perſevere, not only becauſe it was diſhon- 
ourable to be foiled, where they could plead ſuch firong reaſons, but alſo 
becauſe, if the king prevailed in his preteaſions, an end ſeemed to be put 
to all the legal limitations of the conſtitution, 

lr is evident that Charles was now come to that delicate crifis which he 
ought-at firſt to have foreſeen, when he embraced thole deſperate counſels ; 
and bis reſolutions, in ſuch an event, ought long ago to have been entirely 
fixed and determined. Beſides his uſual guards, he had an army encamp- 
ed at Blackheath, under the command of mareſchal Schomberg, a foreig- 
der; and many of the officers were of the catholic religion. His ally, the 


| French king, he might expect, would ſecond him, if force became requiſite 


for reſtraining his diſcontented ſubjects, and ſupporting the meaſures which 
by common conſent, they had agreed to purſue. But the king was ſtartled, 
when he approached fo dangerous a precipice as that which lay before 
bim, Were violence once offered, there could be no return, he ſaw, to 
wutual confidence and truſt with his people; the perils attending foreign 
ſuecours, eſpecially from ſo mighty a prince, were ſufficiently apparent; 
and the ſucceſs which his ownarms had\met with in the war, was not ſo great 
as to encreaſe his authority, or terrify the malcontents from oppoſition. 
The defire of power, likewiſe, which had engaged Charles in theſe preci- 
pitate meaſures, had leſs proceeded, we may obſerve, from ambition than 
tromlove of eaſe. Strict limitations of the conſtitution rendered the con- 
duct of buſineſs complicated and troubleſome ; and it was impoſſible for 
him, without much contrivance and intrigue, to procure the money neceſ- 
fary for his pleaſures, or even ſor the regular ſupport of government, 
When the proſpect, therefore, of ſuch dangerous oppoſition preſented it- 
ſelf, the ſame love of eaſe inclined him to retract what it ſeemed ſo difficult 
to maintain: and his turn of mind, naturally pliant and careleſs, made him 
hid little objection to a meaſure which a more haugbty prince would have. 
embraced with the utmoſt reluctance. That he might yield with the bet- 
ter grace, he aſked the opinion of the houſe of peers, who ad- 

ned him to comply with the commons. Accordingly the king 163, 


g 5 Dec: i 
ket for the declaration, and with his own hands broke the of ch 
i . . . 
leals, The commons ex preſſed the utmoſt ſatisfaction with =" gp 

called. 


this meaſure, and the mo{ entire duty to his majeſty, Char- 
1 aſſured them that he would willingly paſs any law offered him, which 
Tight tend to give them ſatisfaction in all their juſt grievances. 


'Y 
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SHAFTESBURY, when he found the king recede at once from ſo capital —_ 
a point, which he had publicly declared his reſolution to maintain, eo, . 
cluded that all ſchemes for enlarging royal authority were vaniſhed, and — 
that Charles was utterly incapable of purſuing ſuch difficult and fu thoug 
hazardous meaſures, The parliament, he foreſaw, might puſh thei: en. * 
quiries into thoſe counſels, which were ſo generally odious; and the king, 
from the ſame facility of diſpoſition, might abandon his miniſters to thei Th 
vengeance. He reſolved, therefore, to make his peace in time with that thereb 
party which was likely to predominate, and to atone for all his violence notwit 
iu favour of monarchy, by like violences in oppoſition to it. Never tun his all 
was more ſudden, or leſs calculated to ſave appearances. Immediately, thoſe 
he entered into all theſcabals of the country party; and diſcovered to then, meaſur 
perhaps magnified, the arbitrary deſigns of the court, in which he himſef of whi 
had borne ſo deep a ſhare. He was received with open arms by that par by the 
ty, who ſtood in need of ſo able a leader; and no queſtions were aſke der the 
with regard to his late apoſtacy. The various factions, into which the ed by e 
nation had been divided, and the many ſudden revolutions, to which the of Hol 
public had been expoſed, had tended much to debauch the minds of men, lands a 
and to deſtroy the ſenſe of hunour and deeorum in their public condud, ſea-figh 
Bur the parliament, though ſatisfied with the king's compliance, had OI 
not loſt all thoſe apprehenſions, to which the meaſures of the court had * b 
given ſo much foundation. A law paſſed for impoſing a teſt on all who * þ a; 
ſhould enjoy any public office. . Befides taking the oaths of allegiance and take vl 
ſupremacy, and receiving the ſacrament in the eſtabliſhed church; they ny. 
were obliged to abjure all belief in the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. As [ . 
the diſſenters had ſeconded the efforts of the commons againſt the king's a EE 
declaration of indulgence, and ſeemed reſolute to accept of no toleration their ha 
in an illegal manner, they had acquired great favour with the parliament; din tot 
and a project was adopted to unite the whole proteſtant intereſt againſt the decifive 
common enemy, who now began to appear formidable. A. bill paſſed the obitinac 
commons for the eaſe and relief of the proteſtant nonconformiſts ; but met firſt reti 
with ſome difficulties, at leaſt delays, in the houſe of peers. the forn 
Tux reſolution for ſupply was carried into a law; as a recompence ts the Eng 
the king for his concefſions. An act, likewiſe of general pardon and is om ſqu 
demnity was paſſed, which ſcreened the miniſters from all farther enquiry, ay, T 
The parliament probably thought, that the beſt method of reclaiming tis engagem 
criminals was to ſhew them, that their eaſe was not deſperate. Even the Ir w; 
remonſtrance, which the commons voted of their grievances, may be . to the cc 
garded as a proof, that their anger was, for the time, ſomewhat appealed. vithout 
None of the capital points are there touched on; the breach of the triple could de 
league, the French alliance, or the ſhutting up of the exchequer. The lol bad end; 
grievances mentioned are an arbitrary impoſition on coals for providing Dutch e 
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convoys, the exerciſe of martial law, the quartering and preſſing of ſol - 
diers ; and they prayed, that, after the concluſion of the war, the whole | 
umy ſhould be diſbanded. The king gave them a gracious, 


CHARLES II, 


though an evaſive anſwer. When buſineſs was fiaiſhed, the 1673. 
two houſes adjourned themſelves. - 


Ty0vGH the king had regeded from his declaration of indulgence, and 
thereby had tacitly relinquiſhed the diſpenſing power, he was ſtill reſolved, 
rotwithſtanding his bad ſucceſs, both at home and abroad, to perſevere in 
his alliance with France, and in the Dutch war, and conſequently in all 
thoſe ſecret views, whatever they were, which depended on thoſe fatal 
meaſures, The money, granted by parliament, ſufficed to equip a fleet, 
of which prince Rupert was declared admiral ; For the duke was ſet aſide 
by the teſt, Sir Edward Sprague and the gar! of Oſſory commanded un- 
der the prince. A French ſquadron joined them, command- 


ed by d Etrecs. The combined fleets ſet fail towards the coaſt 163 
of Holland, and found the enemy, lying at anchor, within the 7 
ſands at Schonvelt. There is a natural confuſion attending Seu fight. 


ſea-fights, even beyond other military tranſactions; derived 
from the precarious operations of winds and tides, as well as from the ſmoke 
and darkneſs, in which every thing is there involved. No wonder, there- 
fore, that accounts of thoſe battles are apt to contain uncertainties and con- 
traditions z eſpecially when delivered by writers of the hoſtile nations, who 
take pleaſure in exalting the advantages of their own countrymen, and de- 
preſſing thoſe of the enemy. All we can ſay with certainty of this battle 
u, that both ſides hoaſted of the victory; and we may thence infer, that 
the event was not deciſive. The Dutch, being near home, retired into 
their harbours, In a week they were refitted, and preſented themſelves a- 
gain to the combined fleets. A new action enſued, not more | 


Gecifive than the foregoing. It was not fougbt with great T6 27, 
obſtinacy on either fide ; but whether the Dutch or the allics — cron 
firlt retired, ſeems to be a matter of uncertainty. The loſs in ſea - fight 


the former of theſe actions fell chiefly on the French, whom 
the Engliſh, diflident of their intentions, took care to place under their 
own ſquadrons ; and they thereby expoſed them to all the ſire of the ene. 


my. There ſeems not to have been a ſhip luſt on either fide in the ſecond 
engagement. 


Ir was ſufficient glory to de Ruyter, that, with a fleet-mvch inferior 
tothe combined ſquadrons of France and England, he could fight them 
vithout any notable diſadvantage ; and it was ſufficient victory, that he 
could defeat the project of a deſcent in Zealand, which, had it taken place, 


had endangered, in the prefent circumſtances, the total overthrow of the 


Dutch commonwealth, Prince Rupert was alſo ſuſpected not to favour 
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the king's projects for ſubduing Holland, or enlarging his authority y 
home; and from theſe motives he was thought not to have preſſed ſo hart 
on the enemy, as his well-known valour gave reaſon to expect. It ij n 
deed remarkable, that, during this war, though the Engliſh, with ther 
allies, much over-matched the Hollanders, they were not able to gain any 
advantage over them; while in the former war, though often overbomt 
by numbers, they ſtill exerted themſelves with the greateſt courage, a 
always acquired great renown, ſometimes even ſignal victories. But they 
were diſguſted at the preſent meaſures, which they deemed perniciousts 
their country; they were not ſatisfied in the juſtice of the quarrel; ad 
they entertained a perpetual jealouſy of their confederates, whom, had the 
been permitted, they would, with much more pleaſure, have deſtroyed, 


than even the enemy themſelves. Par 
Ir prince Rupert was not favourable to the deſigns of the court, he ti. oY 
joyed as little favour from the. court, at leaſt from the duke, who, though "Pp 
he could no longer command the fleet, ſtill poſſeſſed the chief authority freldip 
in the admiralty. The prince complained of a total want of every thing which 
powder, ſhot, proviſions, beer, and even water ; and he went into harbour Sil 
that he might refit his ſhips, and ſupply their numerous neceſſities. Af "fhis f 
ter ſome weeks he was refitted, and he again put to ſea, The hoſtile fleey their {a 
met at the mouth of the Texel, and fought the laſt ball, In this 
1673. which, during the courſe of ſo many years, theſe neighbourng 3 
TYith of Au- 2 N . 
vt, An. maritime powers have diſputed with each other. De Ruy. OW 
other ſea ter, and under him Tromp, commanded the Dutch in this a hs 
__ tion, as in the two former: For the prince of Orange had . 3 
conciled theſe gallant rivals ; and they retained nothing of their forme nh , 
animoſity, except that emulation, which made them exert themſclyes with A 
more diſtinguiſhed bravery againſt the enemies of their country. Brat of Pare: 
kert was oppoſed to d*Etrees, de Ruyter to prince Rupert, Tromp ts hiker of 
Sprague. It is to be remarked, that in all ations theſe brave admiral French, 

' laſt mentioned had flill ſelected each other, as the only antagoniſts wottly the Im e 
each other's valour; and no deciſive advantage had as yet been gained the dec 
either of them, They fought in this battle, as if there were no mean ht Municatic 
tween death and victory. | Lewis w. 

D'Erarzs and all the French ſquadron, except rear admiral Mam, vith prea 
kept at a diſtance ; and Brankert, inſtead of attacking them, bore dom uicht was 
to the aſſiſtance of de Ruyter, who was engaged in furious combat with "pc 
prince Rupert. On no occaſion did the prince acquire more deſerved hon of Sweder 
our: His conduct, as well as valour, ſhone out with ſignal luſtre. Har f the twe 
ing diſengaged his ſquadron from the numerous enemies, with whom k ders to 
was every where ſurrounded, and having joined Sir John Chichley, bis er ihe States 


admiral, who had been ſeparated from him, he made haſte to the relief a 
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g Sprague, who was hard preſſed by Tromp's ſquadron. 'The Royal Prince, 
authority u | 1 Sprague firſt engaged, was ſo diſabled, that he was obliged to 
eſſed ſo har! * his flag on board the St. George; while Tromp was for a like reaſon 
. kun bees to quit his ſhip, the Golden Lion, and go on board the Comet. 
h, with thei — was renewed with the utmoſt fury by theſe valorous rivals, and 
to gain an by the rear admirals, their ſeconds. Oſſory, rear admiral to Sprague, was 
n overbone preparing to board Tromp, when he ſaw the St. George terribly torn, and 
courage, and in a manner diſabled. Sprague was leaving ber, in order to hoiſt his flag 
os But the on board a third ſhip, and return to the charge; when a ſhot, which had 
pernicious! paſſed through the St. George, took his boat, and ſunk her. The admi- 
quarrel ; and ral was drowned, to the great regret of Tromp himſelf, who beſtowed on 
om, had the his valour the deſerved praiſes. 1 
Parxcs Rur far found affairs in this dangerous ſituation, and ſaw moſt 
W of the ſhips in Sprague's ſquadron diſabled from fight. The engagement 
court, be & however was renewed, and became very cloſe and bloody. The prince 
who, though threw the enemy into diforder. To encreaſe it, he ſent among them two 
ict authort freſhips ; and at the ſame time made a ſignal to the French to bear down; 
every diz which, if they had done, a deciſive victory muſt have enſued. But the 
into harbour prince, when he ſaw that they neglected his ſignal, and obſerved that moſt 
efſities, Ak of his ſhips were in no condltion to keep the ſea long, wiſely provided for 
| hoſtile fey their ſafety, by making eaſy ſail towards the Engliſh coaſt. The victory 
e laſt ball [in this battle was as doubt ful, as in all the actions fought during the pre- 
neighbounng ſent war, 
1 De * Tus turn, which the affairs of the Hollanders took by land, was more 
ann favourable, The prince of Orange beſieged and took Naerden; and 
my * from this ſucceſs gave his country reaſon to hope for ſtill more proſperous 
their Ee Montecuculi, who commanded the Imperialifs on the Upper 
emſclves wi Rhine, deceived, by the moſt artful conduct, the vigilance and penetration 
* — of Turenne, and making a ſudden march, ſat down before Bonne. The 
t, 1rom 


"rave admiral 
-oniſts wortly 
een gained by 


e no mean be 


prince of Orange's conduct was no leſs maſterly ; while he eluded all the 
French generals, and leaving them behind him, joined his army to that of 
the Imperialiſts, Bonne was taken in a few days: Several other places in 
the electorate of Cologne fell into the hands of the allies : And the com- 
munication being thus cut off between France and the United Provinces, 
Lewis was obliged to recal his forces, and to abandon all his conqueſts, 


miral Marte! vith greater rapidity than be had at firſt made them. The taking of Maeſ- 
n, bore dom wicht was the only advantage which he gained this campaign. 
$ combat vic 


A conGaess was opened at Cologne, under the mediation 


deſerved ow l Sweden; but with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. The demands 1675. 


, zref 
luſtre. *. of the two kings were ſuch as muſt have reduced the Hollan- Ding. a 
with — den to perpetual ſervitude. In proportion as the affairs of - 
— the States roſe, the kings ſunk in their demands; but the States till ſunk 
0 


* 
1 
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Care, Lxy, Cuar 
lower in their offers; and it was found impoſſible for the parties ever 1 viſter 
agree on any conditions. After the French evacuated Holland, the cos. retirec 
grels broke up ; and the ſeizure of prince William of Furſtenburg by th, T\ 
Imperialiſts afforded the French and Engliſh a good pretence for leaving 4ke 
Cologne, The Dutch ambaſſadors, in their memorials, expreſſed all thy 4 
haughbtineſs and diſdain, ſo natural to a free tate, which had met with ſuch A= 

wap popul: 
unmerited ill uſage. 4 
Tax parliament of England was now aſſembled, and diſc be cafl 
22 vered much greater ſymptoms of ill humour, than had ape which 
mend. ed in the laſt ſeſſion. They had ſeen for ſome time a negocy- They 
tion of marriage carried on between the duke of York and danger 
the archducheſs of Inſpruc, a catholic of the Auſtrian family ; and they the fan 
had made no oppoſition. But when that negociation failed, and the dul: new ar 
apphed to a princeſs of the houſe of Modena, then in cloſe alliance with court, 
France; this cireumſtance, joined to fo many other grounds of diſcontent, cious c 
raiſed the commons into a flame; and they remonſtrated with the greateſt dad ; 
zeal againſt the intended marriage. The king told them, that their remon- become 
trance came too late; and that the marriage was already agreed on, and bury ; 
even celebrated by proxy. Thecommons ftill infiſted ; and proceeding to therefo 
the examination of the other parts of gorerament, they voted the ſtanding edto b 
army a grievance, and declared, that they would grant no more fupply, un- biguou 
leſs it appeared, that the Dutch were ſo obſtinate as to refuſe all reaſon preciſe 
able conditions of peace. To cut ſhort theſe diſagreeable u. 6d all t 
1675. tacks, the king reſolved to prorogue the parliament ;-and vit followi 
2 pane that intention he came unexpectedly to the houſeof peers, and * brouy 
ſent the uſher to ſummon the commons. It happened, that the ſpeaker „ mons 
and the uſher nearly met at the door of the houſe ; but the ſpeaker being that tin 
within, ſome of the members ſuddenly ſhut the door, and cried, To ir pate hi 
chair, to tht chair 5 while others cried, The black rod is at the door. Ide tention 
fpeaker was hurried to the chair; and the following motions were inte ton, wf 
ly made ; That the alliance with France is a grievance ; that the evil cou Article 
ſellors about the king are a grievance ; that the duke of Lauderdale h proſecy 
grievance, and not fit to be truſted or employed. There was a genen Tax 
cry, To the queſtion : to the queſtion But the uſher knocking violently att mons fo 
door, the ſpeaker leaped from the chair, and the houſe roſe in great can make a 
fuſion. poſed tl 
/ which, ö 
1 Dvurixs the interval, Shafteſbury, whoſe intrigues with the malcontel Aye 
[ party were now become notorious, was diſmiſſed from the office of — ent, u 
| | lor; and the great ſeal was given to Sir Heneage Finch, by the yy fon, an, 
| lord keeper. The teſt had incapacitated Clifford ; and the white ſt y e 
i qpaferred on Sir Thomas Oſborne, ſoon after created earl of Danby, 3 | in the m 
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Aer of abilities, who had riſen by his parliamentary talents. Clifford 
-»tired into the country, and ſoon after died. 
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Tat parliament had been prorogued, in order to give the 
duke leiſure to finiſh his marriage; but the king's neceſſi- 
ties ſoon obliged him again to aſſemble them; and by ſome 
popular acts he paved the way for the ſeſſion, But all his efforts were in 
nin, The diſguſt of the commons was fixed in foundations too deep to 
de calily removed. They began with applications for a general faſt ; by 
which they intimated, that the nation was in a very calamitous condition: 
They addreſſed againſt the king's guards, which they repreſented as 
dangerous to liberty, and even as illegal, fince they never had yet received 
the ſanction of parliament: They took ſome ſteps towards eſtabliſhing a 
new and more rigorous teſt againſt popery : And what chiefly alarmed the 
court, they made an attack on the members of the cabal, to whoſe perni- 
cious counſels they imputed all their preſent grievances, Clifford was 
dend: Shafteſbury had made his peace with the country party, and was 
become their leader : Buckingham was endeavouring to imitate Shafteſ- 
bury ; but his intentions were as yet known to very few. ' A motion was 
therefore made to the houſe of commons for his impeachment : He defir- 
ed to be heard at the bar; but expreſſed himſelf in ſo confuſed and am- 
biguous a manner, as gave little ſatisfaction. He was required to anſwer 
preciſely to certain queries, which they propoſed to him. Theſe regard. 
cd all the articles of miſcondu@ above-mentioned ; and among the reft, the 
following query ſeems remarkable. By whoſe advice was the army 
* brought up to over-awe the debates and reſolutions of the houſe of com. 
* mons?” This ſhews to what length the ſuſpicions of the houſe were at 
that time carried, Bucking ham, in all his anſwers, endeavoured to excul- 
pate himſelf, and to load Arlington. He ſucceeded not in the former in- 
tention : The commons voted an add reſs for his removal. But Arling- 
ton, who was on many accounts obnoxious to the houſe, was attacked. 


Articles were drawn up againſt him; though the impeachment was never 
prolecuted. 


1674 
2th Feu. 


Tus king plainly ſaw, that he could expect no ſupply from the com- 
mons for carrying on a war, ſo odious to them. He reſolved therefore to 
make a ſeparate peace with the Dutch, on the terms which they had pro- 
poſed through the channel of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, With a cordiality, 
uch, in the preſent diſpoſition on both ſides, was probably but affected, 
but which was obliging, he aſked advice of the parliament. The parlia- 
Tent, unanimouſly concurred, both in thanks for this gracious condeſcen- 
10%, and in their advice for peace. Peace was accordingly 1674. 
2guded. The honour. of the flag was yielded by the Dutch Peace with 
"the moſt exteuſive terme: A regulation of trade was agreed nnr 
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to: All poſſeſſions were reſtored to the ſame condition as before the wy; 
The Engliſh planters in Surinam were allowed to remove at pleaſure ; Ay 
the States agreed to pay to the king the ſum of eight hundred thouſa 
patacoons, near three hundred thouſand pounds. Four dan 
1674. after the parliament was prorogued, the peace was proclin, 
— ed in London, to the great joy of the people. Spain had declr, 
ed, that ſhe could no longer remain neuter, if hoſtilities were continue! 
againſt Holland; and a ſenſible decay of trade was foreſeen, in caſe arup. 
ture ſhould enſue with that kingdom. The proſpect of this loſs contribu: 
ed very much to encreaſe the national averſion to the preſent war, and ty 
enliven the joy for its concluſion. | 


THtxsy was in the French ſervice a great body of Engliſh, to the nun: 
ber of ten thouſand men, who had acquired honour in every action, and 
had greatly contributed to the ſucceſſes of Lewis. Theſe troops, Chatte 
ſaid, he was bound by treaty not to recall; but he obliged himſelf to the 
States by a ſecret article not to allow them to be recruited. His partials 
ty to France prevented a ſtrict execution of this engagement. 


CHAP. LXVI. 


Schemes of the cabal; Remonſtrances of Sir William Temple—Canjaip 
of 1674 —— 4 parliament—— Paſſive obedience—A Parliament—-Cm> 
paign of 1675 Congreſs of Nimeguen—Campaign of 1676——Us 
certain condu# of the king A parliament Campaign of 167,1— 
Parliament's diſtruſt of the King Marriage of the Prince of Orange 
with the Lady Mary Plan of peace Negociations —— Campaigs 
of 1678—N egoctations —— Peace of Nimeguen— —State of affairs in Su 
lang. 


. F we conſider the projects of the famous Cabal, it will up 
the Cabal pear hard to determine, whether the end which thoſe mi 

7 niſters purſued were more blameable and pernicious, or tit 
means, by which they were to effect it, more impolitic and imprudent. 


Though they might talk only of recovering or fixing the king's authority; 


their intention could be no other than that of making him abſolute: Since 

it was not poſſible to regain or maintain, in oppoſition to the people, a 

of thoſe powers of the crown, aboliſhed by late law or cuſtom, without 

ſubduing the people, and rendering the royal prerogative entirely unco 
— | 
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re the unt; -oulable. Againſt ſuch a ſcheme, they might foreſee, that every part of 
afure ; And he nation would declare themſelves, not only the old parliamentary faction, 
ed thouſand which, though they kept not in a body, were {till numerous ; but even the 

Four dan greateſt royaliſts, who were indeed attached to monarchy, but deſired to 
as proclain. {+ it limited and reſtrained by law. It had appeared, that the preſent par- 
n had declar lament, though elected during the greateſt prevalence of the royal party, 
re continued vas yet tenacious of popular privileges, and retained a conſiderable jealouſy 
in caſe aruy, of the crown, even before they had received any juſt ground of ſuſpicion. 
{s contribut- 


war, and tg 


The guards, therefore, together with a ſmall army, new levied, and undiſ- 
ciplined, and compoſed too of Engliſhmen, were almoſt the only domeſtic 
reſources which the king could depend on in the proſecution of theſe dan- 


to the nun gerous counſels, 
action, and Tas aſſiſtance of the French king was, no doubt, deemed, by the Ca- 
50ps, Charles bal, a conſiderable ſupport in the ſchemes which they were forming ; but 


himſelf to the 
His partul 


le—Canpaiyn 


t is not eaſily conceived, that they could imagine themſelves capable of 
lireting and employing an aſſociate of ſo domineering a character. They 
caght juſtly to have ſuſpected that it would be the ſole intention of Lewis, 
28 it evidently was his intereſt, to raiſe incurable jealouſies between the 
king and his people; and that he ſaw how much a ſteddy uniform govern- 
ment in this iſland, whether free or abſolute, would form invincible bar- 
tiers to his ambition. Should his aſſiſtance be demanded ; if he ſent a 
ſmall ſupply, it would ſerve only to enrage the people, and render the 
breach altogether irreparable ; if he furniſhed a great force, ſufficient to 
ſubdue the nation, there was little reaſon to truſt his generoſity, with re- 
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gud to the uſe which he would make of this advantage. 


Is all its other parts the plan of the Cabal, it muſt be confeſſed, appears 
equally abſurd and incongruous. If the war with Holland were attended 
mth great ſuceeſs, and involved the ſubjection of the republic z ſuch an ac- 
ceſſion of force muſt fall to Lewis, not to Charles: And what hopes after- 
wards of reſiſting by the greateſt unanimity ſo mighty a monarch ? How 
dangerous, or rather how ruinous to depend upon his aſſiſtance againſt 
wneſtic diſcontents ? If the Dutch, by their own vigour, and the aſſiſtance 
of allies, were able to defend themſelves, and could bring the war to an 
quality, the French arms would be ſo employed abroad, that no conſider- 
al reinforcement could thence be expected to ſecond the king's enter- 
pues in England. And might not the project of overawing or ſubduing 
"ne people be eſteemed, of itſelf, ſufficiently odious, without the aggrava- 
tion of ſacrificing that State, which they regarded as their beſt ally, and 
Fith which, on many accounts, they were deſirous of maintaining the 
greateſt concord and ſtricteſt confederacy ? 
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ſchemes abortive, and make them fall with inevitable ruin upon the projec. and ful 
tors. The catholic religion, indeed, where it is eſtabliſhed, is better fitted niſtry 1 
than the proteſtant for ſupporting an abſolute monarchy ; but would any bable i 
man have thought of it'as the means of acquiring arbitrary authority in overloo 
England, where it was more deteſted than even ſlavery itſelf? ſeem tl 
Ir muſt be allowed, that the difficultics, and even inconſiſtencies, attend- penetra 
ing the ſchemes of the Cabal, are ſo numerous and obvious, that one feels ler mat 
at firſt an inclination to deny the reality of thoſe ſchemes, and to ſuppoſe enough 
them entirely the chimeras of calumny and faction. But the utter impoſſ. any plai 
bility of accounting, by any other hypotheſis, for thoſe ſtrange meaſures any one 
embraced by the court, as well as for the numerous circumſtances which whea he 
accompanied them, obliges us to acknowledge (though there remains no turned a 
direct evidence of it*) that a formal plan was laid for changing the religion, tural ind 
he himſe 
2 Since the publication of this hiſtory, the Author has had occaſion to ſee the mol! periment 
direct and poſitive evidence of this conſpiracy. From the humanity and candour of could caf 
the Principal of the Scotch College at Paris, he was admitted to peruſe James the But th 
Second's Memoirs, kept there. They amount to feveral volumes of ſmall folio, al e 
writ with that prince's own hand, and comprehending the remarkable incidents of his were by 
life, from his early youth till acar the time of his death. His account of the French al- reflected 
Lance is as follows: The 1ntention of the king and duke was chiefly to change the te- ouly were 
ligion of England, which they deemed an caſy undertaking, becauſe of the great pro» bad any f 
peuſity, as they imagined, of the cavaliers and church party to popery : The treaty with 0 7 | 
Lewis was concluded at Verſailles in the end of 1669, or beginning of 670, by Lord * J hi 
Arundel of Wardour, whom no hiſtorian mentions as having had any hand in theſe lic counſe 
tranſactions The purport of it was, that Lewis was to give Charles 200,000 pounds " ſumed, th, 
year in quarterly payments in order to enable him to ſettle the catholic religion in Eng- nd they 
land: and he was alſo to ſupply him with an army of 6060 men in caſe of ary infur- r 
reQion. When that work was finiſhed, England was to join with France in making | n 
war upon Holland. In caſe of ſucceſs, Lewis was to have the inland provinces, the prince Tas kit 
of Orange Holland in ſovereignty, and Charles, Sluice, the Brille, Walkeren, with the his people, 
reſt of the ſea-ports as far as Mazeland 8 luice. The king's project was firſt to eſe | though obl 
he change of religion in England; but the dutcheſs of Orleans, in the interview at Do- the French 
ver, perſuaded him to begin with the Dutch war, contrary to the remonſtrances of th K+ 
duke of York, who inſiſted that Lewis, after ſerving bis own purpoſes, would no longe! Sto bim 
trouble himſelf about England. The duke makes no mention of any deſiga to render religion. I 
the king abſolute ; but that was, no doubt, implied in the other project, which was to de 9 
elected entirely by royal authority. The king was ſo zealous a papiſt, that he weft Holland " 
for joy when he ſaw the proſped of re-uniting his kingdom to the catholic church. ule. One 4 
Sir John Dalrymple has fince publiſhed ſome other curious particulars with regard pears through 
to this treaty. We find, that it was concerted and ſigned wich the privity alone of font the obje& of 1 
popiſh counſellors of the king's, Arlington, Arundel, Clifford and Sir Richard Beal ad Lauderda 
The ſecret was kept from Buckingham, Aſhley, and Lauderdale, In order to engage What hopes co 
hem to take part in it, a very refined and a very mean artifice was fallen upon by the the (tate of the 
king. After the ſecret concluſion and ſignature of the treaty, the king pretended to it is ptolab ley 


theſe three miniſters that he wiſhed to have a treary and alliance with France for mutv- 
al ſupport, and for a Dutch war ; and when various pretended obſtacles and difficult 
were ſurmounted, a ſham - treaty was concluded with their conſent and — 
containing every article of the former real treaty, except that of the king's cbang* 
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and ſubverting the conſtitution of England, and that the king and the mi- 
niſtry were in reality conſpirators againſt the people. What is moſt pro- 
bable in human affairs is not always true; and a very minute circumſtances 
overlook=d in our ſpeculations, ſerves often to explain events, which may 
ſcem the moſt ſurprizing and unaccountable. . Though the king poſſeſſed 
penetration and a ſound judgment. his capacity was chiefly fitted for ſmal · 
ler matters d, and the ordinary occurrences of life ; nor had he application 
enough to carry his view to diſtant conſequences, or to digeſt and adjuſt 
any plan of political operations. As he ſcarcely ever thought twice on 
any one ſubject, every appearance of advantage was apt to ſeduce him; and 
when he found his way obſtructed by ualooked-for difficulties, he readily 
turned aſide into the firſt path, where he expected more to gratify the na · 
tural indolence of his diſpoſition. To this verſatility or pliancy of genius, 
he himſelf was iaclined to truſt ; and he thought, that, after trying an ex- 
periment of enlarging his authority, and altering the national religion, he 
could eaſily, if it failed, return into the ordinary channel of government. 
But the ſuſpicions of the people, though they burſt not forth at once, 
were by this attempt rendered altogether incurable; and the more they 
reflected on the circumſtances attending it, the more reſentment and jeal- 
ouſy were they apt to entertain, They obſerved, that the king never 
bad any favourite; that he was never governed by his miniſters, ſcarcely 
even by his miſtreſſes ; and that he himſelf was the chief ſpring of all pub- 
le counſels, Whatever appearance, therefore, of a change might be aſ- 
ſumed, they ſtill ſuſpeRed, that the ſame project was ſecretly in agitation ; 
and they deemed no precaution too great to ſecure them againſt the per- 
nicious conſequences of ſuch meaſures, 

Tas king, ſenſible of this jealouſy was inclined thenceforth not to truſt 
his people, of whom he had even before entertained a great diffidence ; and 


though obliged to make a ſeparate peace, he ſtill kept up connexions with 


the French monarch, He apologized for deſerting his ally, by repreſent- 


ing to bim all the real — difficulties under which he laboured ; 
2 
religion, However, there was virtually involved even in this treaty, the aſſuming of 
abſolute government in England: For the ſupport of French troops, and a war with 
Holland fo contrary to the intereſts and inclinations of his people, could mean nothing 
de. One cannot ſufficiently admire the abſolute want of common ſenſe, which ap- 
pears throughout the whole of this criminal tranſaQion, For if popery was ſo much 
the obje& of national horror, that even the king's three miniſters, Buckingham, Aſhley, 
aud Lauderdale, and ſuch profligate ones too, either would not, or durſt not receive it, 
What hopes could he entertain of forcing the nation into that communion ? Conſidering 
the tate of the kingdom, full of veteran and zealous ſoldiers, bred during the civil wars, 
it 1s proiiable tat he had not kept the crown two months after a declaration fo wild 
we extif vagrnt. This was probably the reaſon why the king of France and the 
Freaca miniſters always diſſuaded him from taking of the mask, till the ſucceſſes of the 
Dutch war ſhould render the meaſure prudent and pradticahle. 
b Duke of Buckingham's charaRer of K. Charles Il. 
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and Lewis, with the greateſt complaiſance and good humour, admitted the 
validity of his excuſes. The duke likewiſe, conſcious that his principles 
and conduct had rendered him ſtill more obnoxious to the people, maintain- 
ed on his own account a ſeparate correſpondence with the French court, 
and entered into particular connexions with Lewis, which theſe princes 
dignified with the name of friendſhip. The duke had only in view to ſe. 
eure his ſucceſſion, and favour the catholics ; and it muſt be acknowledged 
to his praiſe, that, though his ſchemes were, in ſome particulars, danger- 
ous to the people, they gave the king no juſt ground of jealouſy. A du. 
tiful ſubject, and an affectionate brother, he knew no other rule of con- 
duct than obedience ; and the ſame unlimited ſubmiſſion which aftee 

wards, when king, he exacted of his people, he was ever willing, before he 


_ aſcended the throne, to pay to his ſovereign. 


As the king was at peace with all the world, and almoſt the only prince 
in Europe placed in that agreeable ſit uation, he thought proper to offer 
his mediation to the-contending powers, in order to compoſe their differ 
ences, France, willing to negociate under ſo favourable a mediator, 
readily accepted of Charles's offer ;Þbnt it was apprehended, that, for alike 
reaſon, the allies would be inclined to refuſe it. In order to give a ſandtion 
to his new meaſures, the king invited Temple from his retreat, and appoint 

ed him ambaſſador to the States. That wiſe miniſter, reflec- 

1674. ting on the unhappy iſſue of his former undertakings, and the 
— of fatal turn of counſels, which had occaſioned it, reſolved, be. 
— —4 fore he embarked anew, to acquaint himſelf, as far as poſlibl 

me with the real intentions of the king, in thoſe popular mes. 
ſures, which he ſcemed again to have adopted. After blaming the dan 
gerous ſchemes of the Cabal, which Charles was defirous to excuſe, he told 
his majeſty very plainly, that he would find it extremely difficult, if not ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible, to introduce into England the ſame ſyſtem of govern» 
ment and religion which was eſtabliſhed in France: That the univerſal bent 
of the nation was againſt both ; and it required ages to change the genw 
and ſentiments of a people : 'That many, who were at bottom indifferent 
in matters of religion, would yet oppoſe all alterations on that head; bs 
cauſe they conſidered, that nothing but force of arms could ſubdue the re- 
luctance of the people againſt popery ; after which, they knew, there could 
be no ſecurity for civil liberty: That in France every circumltance had 
long been adjuſted to that ſyſtem of government, and tended to its eſtabliſ. 
ment and ſupport: That the commonalty, being poor and diſpirited, ver 
of no account; the nobility, engaged by the proſpe& or poſſeſſion of 11 
merous offices, civil and military, were entirely attached to the couſt ; the 
eccleſiaſtics, retained by like motives, added the ſanction of religion to the 
principles of civil policy : That in England a great part of the landed pu- 
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perty belonged either to the yeomanry ormiddling gentry ; the king had 
few offices to beftow ; and could not himſelf even ſubſiſt, much leſs main- 
tain an army, except by the voluntary ſupplies of his parliament : That if 
he had an army on foot, yet, if compoſed of Engliſhmen, they would never 
be prevailed on to promote ends which the people ſo much feared and hat- 
ed: That the Roman catholics in England were not the hundredth part of 
the nation, and in Scotland not the two hundredth ; and it ſeemed againſt 
all common ſenſe to hope, by one part, to govern ninety-nine, who were of 
contrary ſentiments and diſpoſitions : And that foreign troops, if few, 
would tend only to inflame hatred and diſcontent ; and how to raiſe and 
bring over at once, or to maintain many, it was very difficult to imagine. 
To theſe reaſonings Temple added the authority of Gourville, a French- 
man, for whom he knew, the king had entertained a great eſteem. A king 
« of England,” ſaid Gourville, * who will be the man of his people, is the 
« preatelt king in the world: But if he will be any thing more, he is no- 
« thing at all.” The king heard, at firſt, this diſcourſe 'with ſome impa- 
tience; but being a dextrous diſſembler, he ſeemed moved at laſt, and lay- 
ing his hand on Temple's, ſaid, with an appearing cordiality, © And I 
will be the man of my people.“ | | 

T:meLE, when he went abroad, ſoon found, that the ſcheme of mediat- 
ing a peace was likely to prove abortive. 'The allies, beſides their jealouſy 
of the king's mediation, expreſſed a great ardour for the continuance of 
war, Holland had ſtipulated with Spain never to come to an accommoda- 
tion, till all things in Flanders were reſtored to the condition in which they 
had been left by the Pyrenean treaty. The emperor had high pretenſions 
in Alſace ; and as the greater part of the empire joined in the alliance, it 
was hoped that France, ſo much overmatched in force, would ſoon be obli- 
ged to ſubmit to the terms demanded of her. The Dutch, indeed, oppreſ- 
ſed by heavy taxes, as well as checked in their commerce, were deſirous of 
peace ; and had few or no claims of their own to retard it ; But they 
could not in gratitude, or even in good policy, abandon allies, to whoſe pro- 
tection they had ſo lately been indebted for their ſafety. The prince of O- 
range likewiſe, who had great influence in their councils, was all on fire 
for military fame, and was well pleaſed to be at the head of armies, from 
which ſuch mighty ſucceſſes were expected. Under various pretences, he 
eluded, during the whole campaign, the meeting with Temple ; and after 
the troops were ſent into winter-quarters, he told that miniſter, in his firſt 
audience, that, till greater impreſſion were made on France, reaſonable 
terms could not be hoped for; and it were therefore vain to negociate. 

Tas ſucceſs of the campaign had not anſwered expectation. 
The prince of Orange, with a ſuperior army, was oppoſed in N 
Flanders to the prince of Condé, and had hoped to penetrate 88 
into France by that quarter, where the frontier was then very feeble, Af. 

K 3 
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' 
ter long endeavouring, though in vain, to bring Conde to à battle, he af, 
ly expoſed, at Seneffe, a wing of his army; and that active prince fail 
not at once to ſee and to ſeize the advantage. But this imprudence of the 
prince of Orange was amply compenſated by his behaviour in that obſtj.' 
nate and bloody action which enſued. He rallied his diſmayed troops; he 
led them to the charge ; he puſhed the veteran and martial troops of 
France; and he obliged the prince of Conde, notwithſtanding his age and 

character, to exert greater «efforts, and to riſque his perſon more than in a. 

ny action, where, even during the heat of youth, he had ever commanded, 

After ſun-ſet, the action was continued by the light of the moon; and it 

was darkneſs at laſt, not the wearinefs of the combatants, which put an end 

to the conteſt, and left the victory undecided. © The prince of Orange,” 

ſaid Condé, with candovur and generoſity, “ has acted, in every thing, 

like an old captain, except venturing his life too like a young ſoldier,” 

Oudenarde was afterwards inveſted by the prince of Orange; but he wa 

obliged, by the Imperial and Spaniſh generals, to raiſe the ſiege on the ap. 

proach of the enemy. He afterwards beſieged and took Grave; and at 

the beginning of winter, the allied armics broke up, with great diſcontent 

and complaints on all fides. | ; 


Tus allies were not more ſucceſsful in other places. Lewis, in a fen 
weeks, reconquered Franchecomté. In Alſace, Turenne diſplayed, again 
a much ſuperior enemy, all that military ſkill, which had long rendered 
him the moſt renowned captain of his age and nation. By a ſudden and 
forced march, he attacked and beat at Sintzheim the duke of Lorrain and 
Caprark, general of the Imperialiſts. Seventy thouſand Germans poure! 
into Alſace, and took up their quarters in that province. Turenne, who 
had retired into Lorrain, returned unexpectedly upon them. He attached 
and defeated a body of the enemy at Mulhauſen. He chaced from Colmar 
the elector of Brandenburgh, who commanded the German troops, Be 
gained a new advantage at Turkheim. And having diſlodged all the allies 
he obliged them to repaſs the Rhine full of ſhame for their multiplied de. 
feats, and ſtill more, of anger and complaints againſt each other. 


Ix England, all theſe events were conſidered by the people with grei 
anxiety and concern; though the king and his miniſters affected great indil. 
ference with regard to them. Conſiderable alterations were about thi 
time made in the Engliſh miniftry, Buckingham was diſmiſſed, who bad 
long, by his wit and entertaining humour, poſſeſſed the king's favour 
Arlington, now chamberlain, and Danby the treaſurer, poſſeſſed chic!) 
the king's'confidence. Great hatred and jealouſy took place betwe! 
theſe miniſters ; and public affairs were ſomewhat diſturbed by their qua 
zels. But Danby daily gained ground with his maſter. And Arlingt® 
declined in the ſame proportion, Danby was a frugal miniſter 3 and; by 
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his application and induſtry, he brought the revenue into tolerable order. 
He endeavoured ſo to conduct himſelf as to give offence to no party ; and 


the conſequence was, that he was able entirely to pleaſe none. He was 


declared enemy to the French alliance; but never poſſeſſed authority e- 
zough to overcome the prepoſſeſſions which the king and the duke retain- 
ed towards it. It muſt be aſcribed to the prevalence of that intereſt, 
aided by money, remitted from Paris, that the parliament was aſſembled ſo 
late this year ; leſt they ſhould attempt to engage the king in meaſures a- 
gainſt France, during the enſuing campaign. They met not till the ap. 
proach of ſummer !. 

Evzxy ſep, taken by the commons, diſcovered that ill· hu - | 
mour and jealouſy, to which the late open meaſures of the 12 Apa 
king, and his preſent ſecret attachments, gave but too juſt A parlia- 
foundation. They drew up a new bill againſt popery, and Fa T 
reſolved to inſert in it many ſevere clauſes for the detection and proſecu- 
tion of prieſts : They preſented addreſſes a ſecond time againſt Lauder- 
dale; and when the king's anſwer was not ſatisfactory, they ſeemed Kill 
determined to perſevere in their applications: Aa accuſation was moved 
againſt Danby ; but upon examining the ſeveral articles, it was not found 
to contain any juſt reaſons of a proſecution z and was therefore dropped : 
They applied to the king for recalling his troops from the French ſervice ; 
and as he only promiſed that they ſhould not be recruited, they appeared 
to be much diſſatisfied with the anſwer : A bill was brought in, making it 


treaſon to levy money without authority of parliament : ' Another vacating 
the ſeats of ſuch members as accepted of offices: Another to ſecure the per- 


ſonal liberty of the ſubject, and to prevent ſending any perſon priſoner 
beyond ſea, 

Taar the court party might not be idle during theſe attacks, a bill 
for a new teſt was introduced into the houſe of peers by the earl of Linde. 
ley. All members of either houſe, and all who poſſeſſed any office, were 
by this bill required to ſwear, that it was not lawful, upon any 
pretence whatſoever, to take arms againſt the king ; that 2 obe · 
they abhorred the traiterous polition, of taking arms by his 5 
authority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe who were commiſſioned b 
him ; and that they will not at any time endeavour the alteration of the 
a religion, or of the eſtabliſhed government either in church or 

ate, 

GREAT oppoſition was made to this bill; as might be expected from 
the preſent diſpoſition of the nation. During ſeventeen days, the debates 


vere carried on with much zeal ; and all the reaſon and learning of both 
K 4 | 1 

; * This year on the 25th of March, died H<nry Cromwel, ſecond ſon of the prote Kor, 

in the 47th year of his age. He had lived unmoleſted in a private ſtation, ever ſince the 

kivg'sreſtorztion, which be rather favoured than oppoſed. 
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parties were diſplayed on the occaſion, The queſtion, indeed, with regard 
to reſiſtance, was a point which entered into the controverſies of the old 
parties, cavalier and roundhead ; as it made an eſſential part of their pre. 
ſent diſputes between court and country. Few neuters were found in the 
- nation : But among ſuch as could maiatain a calm indifference, there pre. 
vailed ſentiments wide of thoſe which were adopted by either party, 
Such perſons thought, that all general, ſpeculative declarations of the le. 
giſlature, either for or againſt reſiſtance, were equally impolitic, and could 
ſerve to no other purpoſe, than to fignalize in their turn the triumph of 
one faction over another: That the ſimplicity retained in the ancient law; 
of England, as well as in the laws of every other country, ought till to he 
preſerved, and was beſt calculated to prevent the extremes on either fide ; 
That the abſolute excluſion of reſiſtance, in all poſſible cafes, was founded 
on falſe principles; its expreſs admiſſion might be attended with dangers 
conſequences; and there was no neceſſity for expoſing the public to either 
inconvenience : That if a choice muſt neceſſarily be made in the caſe, the 
preference of utility to truth in public inſtitutions was apparent ; nor could 
the ſuppoſition of reſiſtance beforehand, and in general terms, be ſafely ad. 
mitted in any government : That even in mixt monarchies, where that 
ſuppoſition ſeemed moſt requiſite, it was yet entirely ſuperfluous ; ſince no 
man, on the approach of extraoadinary neceſſity, could be at a loſs, though 
not directed by legal declarations; to find the proper remedy. That even 
thoſe who might at a diſtance, and by ſcholaſtic reaſoning, exclude all re- 
ſiſtance, would yet hearken to the voice of nature; when evident ruin, both 
to themſelves and to the public, muſt attend a ſtrict adherence to their 
preteuded principles. That the queſtion, as it ought thus to be entirely 
excluded from all determinations of the legiſlature, was, even among private 
reaſoners, ſomewhat frivolous, and little better than a diſpute of words, 
That the one party could not pretend that reſiſtance ought ever to become 
a familiar practice; the other would ſurely have recourſe to it in great ex- 
tremities. And thus the difference could only turn on the degrees of dan- 
ger or oppreſſion, which would warrant this irregular remedy, a difference, 
which in a general queſtion it was impoſſible, by any language, preciſely to 
fix or determine. 


Tarre were many other abſurdities in this teſt, particularly that of 
binding men by oath not to alter the goverament either in church or ſtate; 
ſince all human inſtitutions are liable to abuſe, and require continual a- 
mendments, which are, in reality, ſo many alterations. It is not indeed 
poſſible to make a law which does not innovate, more orlefs, in the govert- 
ment. Theſe difficulties produced ſuch obſtructions to the bill, that it 
was carried only by two voices in the houſe of peers. All the popith lords 
headed by the earl of Briſtol, voted againſt it. It was ſent down to the 
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nonſe of commons, where it was likely to undergo a ſcrutiny ſtill more 

To a quarrel, which enſued between the two houſes, prevented the paſ- 

ing of every bill projeted during the preſent ſeſſion. One Dr. Shirley, 
being calt 1a a law-ſuit before chancery againſt Sir Johu Fag, a member 
of the houſe of commons, preferred a petition of appeal to the houſe of 
peers, The Lords received it, and ſummoned Fag to appear before them. 
He complained to the lower houſe, who eſpouſed his cauſe, They not 
only maintained, that no member of their houſe could be ſummoned before 
the peers. They alſo aſſerted, that the upper-houſe could receive no ap- 
peals from auy court of equity; a pretenſion which extremely retreached 
the juriſdi&tion of the peers, and which was contrary to the practice that 
had prevailed during this whole century. The commons ſend Shirley 
to priſon ; the lords aſſert their powers. Conferences are tried; but no 
accommodation enſues. Four lawyers are ſent to the Tower by the com- 
mons for tranſgreſfing the orders of the houſe, and pleading in this cauſe 
before the peers. The peers denominate this arbitrary commitment a 
breach of the great charter, and order the lieutenant of the Tower to re- 
leaſe the priſoners : He declines obedience : They apply to the king, 
and defire him to puniſh the lieutenant for his contempt. The king ſum- 


mon3 both houſes ; and exhorts them to unanimity ; and informed them, 


that the preſent quarrel had ariſen from the contrivance of his and their 


enemies, who expected by that means to force a diſſolution of the parlia- 


ment, lis advice has no effect: The commons continue as 


violent as ever ; and the king, finding that no buſineſs could a fan 
be finiſhed, at laſt prorogued the parliament. 
Wa EN the parliament was again aſſembled, there appeared 13th OR. 
not in any reſpect a change of the diſpoſitions of either houſe. A parlia- 
meat. 


The king delired ſupplies, as well for the building of ſhips, 
as for taking off anticipations, which lay upon his revenue. He even con- 
ſeſſed, that he had not been altogether fo frugal as he might have been, 
and as he reſolved to be for the future; though he aſſerted, that, to his 
great ſatisfa tion, he had found his expences by no means ſo exorbitant 
as ſome had repreſented them. The commons took into - conſideration 
the ſubje& of ſupply. They voted 320,000 pounds for the building of 
ſhips ; but they appropriated the ſum by very {tric clauſes. They paſſed 
areſolution not to grant any ſupply far taking off the anticipations of the 
revenue e. This vote was carried in a full houſe, by a majority of four 
only : So nearly were the parties balanced. The quarrel was revived, to 


* Several hiſtorians have aflirmed, that the commons ſound, this ſcion, upon enquiry 
that the king's revenue was 1,600,cco pounds a year, and that the neceſſary expence 
was but 700,c00 pounds; and have appealed to the Journals for a proof. But there i 
not che leaſt appearance of this iu the Journals; and the fact is impoſſihle. 
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which Dr. Shirley's cauſe had given occafion, The proceedings of the 


commons diſcovered the ſame violence as during the laſt ſeſſion, A mo. 


tion was made in the houſe of peers, but rejected, for addreſſing the king 
to diſſolve the preſent parliament. The king contented himſelf with 

proroguing them to a very long term. Whether theſe quar. 
* Py ant rels between the honſes aroſe from contrivance or accident wa 

not certainly known. Each party might, according to their 
different views, eſteem themſclves either gainers or loſers by them. The 
court might defire to obſtruct all attacks from the commons, by giving 


them other employment. The country party might deſire the diflolutiog 


of a parliament, which, notwithſtanding all diſguſts ſtill contained too 
many royaliſts, ever to ſerve all the purpoſes of the malcontents, 


Soon after the prorogation there paſſed an incident, which in itſelf i 
trivial, but tends ſtrongly to mark the genius of the Engliſh government, 
and of Charles's adminiſtration, during this period. The liberty of the 
conſtitution, and the variety as well as violence of the parties, had begotten 
a propenſity for political converſation z and as the coffee houſes in parti. 
cular were the ſcenes, where the conduct of the king and the miniſtry, 
was canvaſſed with great freedom, a proclamation was ifſued to ſuppreſs 
theſe places of rendezvous. Such an act of power, during former reigns, 
would have been grounded entirely on the prerogative ; and before the ac. 
ceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, no ſcruple would have been entertained with 
regard to that exerciſe of authority. But Charles, finding doubts to a- 
riſe upon his proclamation, had recourſe to the judges, who ſupplied bin 
with a chicane, and that too a frivolous one, by which he might juſtify 
his proceedings. The law, which ſettled the exciſe, enacted, that licences 


for retailing liquors might be refuſed to ſuch as could not find ſecurity 


for the payment of the duties. But coffee was not a liquor ſubjected to 
exciſe, and ven this power of reſuſing licences was very limited, and could 
not reaſondbly be extended beyond the intention of the at, The king, 
therefore, obſerving the people to be much diſsatisfed, yielded to a peti- 
tion of the coffee-men, who promiſed for the future to reſtrain all ſeditiou 
diſcourſe in their houſes ; and the proclamation was recalled, 


Tais campaign proved more fortunate to the confederatei 
C e than any other during the whole war. The French took the 
3 field in Flanders with a numerous army; and Lewis himſelf 


| ſerved as a volunteer under the prince of Conde, But notwithſtanding 


bis great preparations, he could gain no advantages but the taking of 
Huy and Limbourg, places of ſmall conſequence. The prince of Orange 
with a conſiderable army oppoſed him in all his motions ; and neither ſide 
was willing, without a viſible advantage, to hazard a general action, which 
might be attended either with the entire loſs of Flanders on the one bau 
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or the invaſion of France on the other. Lewis, tired of fo unactive a cam- 
paign, returned to Verſailles : and the whole ſummer paſſed in the Low 
Countries without any memorable event, 


Tuzexx8s commanded on the Upper Rhine, in oppoſition to his great 
rival Montecuculi, general of the Imperialiſts. The object of the latter 
was to paſs the Rhine, to penetrate into Alſace, Lorraine, or Burgundy, 
and to fix his quarters in theſe provinces : The aim of the former was to 
guard the French frontiers, and to diſappoint all the ſchemes of his ene- 
my. The moſt eonſummate {kill was diſplayed on both fides ; and if any 
ſuperiority appeared in Turenne's conduct, it was chiefly aſcribed to his 
greater vigour of body, by which he was enabled to inſpect all the poſts in 
perſon, and could on the ſpot take the juſteſt meaſures for the execution of 
his deſigns. By poſting himſelf on the German ſide of the Rhine, he not 
only kept Montecuculi from paſſing that river: He had alſo laid his plan 
in ſo maſterly a manner, that in a few days he muſt have obliged the Ger- 
mans to decamp, -and have gained a confiderable advantage over them ; 
when a period was put to his life by a random ſhot, which ſtruck him on 
the breaſt as he was taking a view of the enemy. The conſternation of 
his army was inexpreflible. The French troops, who a moment before, 
were aſſured of victory, now conſidered themſelves as entirely vanquiſhed 
and the Germans, who would have been glad to compound for a ſafe re- 
treat, expected no leſs than the total deſtruction of their enemy. But de 
Lorges, nephew to Turenne, ſucceeded him in the command, and poſſeſſ- 
ed a great ſhare of the genius and capacity of his predeceſſor. By his 
*ilful operations, the French were enabled to repaſs the Rhine, without 
conſiderable loſs ; and this retreat was deemed equally glorious with the 
greateſt victory. The valour of the Engliſh troops, who were placed in 
the rear, greatly contributed to ſave the French army. They had been 
ſeized with the ſame paſſion as the native troops of France, for their brave 
gene ra“, and fought with ardour to revenge his death on the Germans. 
The duke of Marlborough, then captain Churchill, here learned the rudi- 
ments of that art, which he afterwards practiſed with ſuch fatal ſucceſs a- 
gainſt France. PIT tr 

Taz prince of Cond® left the army in Flanders under the command of 
Luxembourg ; and carrying with him a conſiderable reinforcement, ſuc- 
ceeded to Turenne's command, He defended Alſace from the Germans, 
who had paſſed the Rhine, and *- vaded that province. He obliged them 
lirſt to raiſe the ſiege of Hagenau, then that of Saberna. He eluded all 
their attempts to bring him to a battle. And having dexterouſly pre- 
vented them from eftabliſhing themſelves in Alſace, he forced them, not- 
withſtanding their ſuperiority of numbers, to repaſs the Rhine, and to take 
9 winter quarters in their own country. | 
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Arrzs the death of Turenne, a detachment of the German army wa 
ſent to the ſiege of Treves + An euterprize, in which the Imperialiſts, the 
Spaniards, the Palatine, the duke of Lorraine, and many other princes 
paſſionately concurred. The project was well concerted, and executed 


vwith vigour, Mareſchal Crequi on the other hand, collected an army, and 


advanced with a view of forcing the Germans to raiſe the ſiege. They 
left a detachment to guard their lines, and under the command of the 
dukes of Zell and Oſnaburgh, marched in queſt of the enemy. At Con. 
farbric, they fell unexpectedly, and with ſuperior numbers, on Crequi, and 
put him to rout, He eſcaped with four attendants only; and throwing 
himſelf into Treves, reſolved by a vigorous defence to make atonement 
for his former error or misfortune. The garriſon was brave, but not aban- 
doned to that total deſpair, by which their governor was actuated. They 
mutinied againſt his obſtinacy ; capitulated for themſelves ; and becauſe 
he refuſed to fign the capitulation, they delivered him a priſoner into the 
hands of the enemy. 


Ir is remarkable, that this defeat, given to Crequi, is almoſt the only 
one, which the French received at land, from Rocroi to Blenheim, during 
the courſe of above ſixty years; and theſe too, full of bloody wars againſt 
potent and martial enemies ; Their victories almoſt equal the number 
of years during that period. Such was the vigour and good conduct of that 
monarchy ! And ſuch too were the reſources and refined policy of the 
other European nations, by which they were enabled to repair their loſſes, 
and ſtill to confine that mighty power nearly within its ancient limits 
A fifth part of theſe victories would have ſufficed, in another period, ta 
have given to France the empire of Europe. 


Tus Swedes had been engaged, by the payment of large ſubſidies, te 
take part with Lewis, and invade the territories of the elector of Branden- 
burgh in Pomerania. That elector, joined by ſome Imperialiſts from 
Sileſia, fell upon them with bravery and ſucceſs. He ſoon obliged them 
to evacuate his part of that country, aad he purſued them into their own, 
He had an interview with the king of Denmark, who had now joined the 
confederates, and reſolved to declare war againſt Sweden, Theſe princes 
concerted meaſures for puſhing the victory. 

To all theſe misfortunes againſt foreign enemies were added ſome do- 
meſtic inſurrections of the common people in Guienne and Britanny. 
Though ſoon ſuppreſſed, they divided the force and attention of Lewis 


The only advantage, gained by the French was at ſea. Meſſina in Sicily 


had revolted ; and a fleet under the duke de Vivonne was diſpatched to 
ſupport the rebels. The Dutch had ſent a ſquadron to aſſiſt the 
Spaniards, A battle enſued, where de Ruyter was killed. This eren 
alone was thought equivalent to a victory. 
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Tur French, who twelve years before, had ſcarcely a ſhip of war in a- 
ay of their harbours, had raiſed themſelves by means of perſeverance and 
policy, to be, in their preſent force, though not in their reſources, the 
kr{t maritime power in Europe. The Dutch, while in alliance with them 
againſt England, had ſupplied them with ſeveral veſſels, and had 
taught them the rudiments of the difficult art of ſhip- building. The 
Engliſh next, when in alliance with them againſt Holland, inſtructed 
them in the method of fighting their ſhips, and of preſerving order in na- 
val engagements. Lewis availed himſelf of every opportunity to aggran- 
dize his people, while Charles, ſunk in indolence and pleaſure, neglected 
all the noble arts of government; or if at any time he rouſed himſelf from 
his lethargy, that induſtry, by reaſon of the unhappy projects which he 
embraced, was often more pernicious to the public than his inaQtivity itſelf. 
He was as anxious to promote the naval power of France, as if the ſafety 
ef his crown had depended on it; and many of the plans executed in 
that kingdom, were firſt, it is ſaid 9, digeſted and corrected by him. 

Tus ſucceſſcs of the allies had been conſiderable theſlaſt campaign; but 
the Spaniards and Imperialiſts well knew, that France was not yet ſuffi. 
eiently broken, nor willing to ſubmit to the terms which they reſolved to 
impoſe upon her. Though they could not refuſe the king's 
mediation, and Nimeguen, after many difficulties, was at laſt 32 : 
fixed on as the place of congreſs yet under one pretence or — 
other, they ſtill delayed ſending their ambaſſadors, and no 
progreſs was made in the negociation. Lord Berkeley, Sir William Tem- 
ple, and Sir Lionel Jenkins, were the Engliſh miniſters at Nimeguen. 
The Dutch, who were impatient for peace, ſoon appeared : Lewis, who 
hoped to divide the allies, and who knew, that he himſelf could neither 
be ſeduced nor forced into a diſadvantageous peace, ſent ambaſſadors ; 
The Swedes, who hoped to recover by treaty what they had loſt by arms, 
were alſo forward to negociate. But as theſe powers could not proceed 
of themſelves to ſettle terms, the congreſs hitherto, ſerved merely as an 
amuſement to the public. 

IT was by the events of the campaign, not the conferen- 
ces among the negociators, that the articles of peace were to Campaign 
be determined. The Spaniſh towns, ill fortified, and worſe n 
defended, made but a feeble reſiſtance to Lewis ; who, by lay ing up ma- 


gazines during the winter, was able to take the field early in the ſpring, 


before the forage could be found in the open country. In the month of 
April he laid ſiege to Conde, and took it by ſtorm in four days. Having 
ſent the duke of Orleans to beſiege Bouchaine, a ſmall but important for- 
treſe, he poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly with his main army, as to hin- 


4 Welwood, Burget, Coke. 


rous of putting an end to a war; in which, beſides the diſadrantages at- 


a peace, which would give general ſatisfaction. The prince of Orange, 
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der the confederates from relieving it, or fighting without diſadvantage, hehe 
The prince of Orange, in ſpite of the difficulties of the ſeaſon, and the between 
want of proviſions, came in fight of the French army; but his induſtry their ye 
ſcrved to no other purpoſe than to render him ſpeQator of the ſurrender they we 


of Bouchaine. Both armies ſtood in awe of each other, and were unyil. to ever 


ling to hazard an action, which might be attended with the molt import, miles t. 
ant conſequences. Lewis, though he wanted not perſonal courage, vn They ſ 
little enterprizing in the field; and being reſolved this campaign to ref France, 
contented with the advantages which he had ſo early obtained, he thought penden 


proper to entruſt his army to mareſchal Schomberg, and retired himſelf to on, to 
Verſailles, After his departure, the prince of Orange laid ſiege to Mack. They b 
richt ; but meeting with an obftinate reſiſtance, he was obliged, on the ap- reap fi 
proach of Schomberg, who in the mean time had taken Aire, to raiſe the muſt ſc 


the ſiege. He was incapable of yielding to adverſity, or bending under very me 
misfortunes : But he began to foreſee, that by the negligence and error neighb( 
of his allies, the war in Flanders muſt neceſſarily have a very unfortunate of Eng 
iſſue. $2 to take 

On the Upper Rhine, Philipſbourg was taken by the Imperialiſts. In deeply 
Pomerania, the Swedes were ſo unſucceſsful againſt the Danes and Bran- proach 
denburghers, that they ſeemed to be loſing apace all thoſe poſſeſſions, in faro 


which, with ſo much valour and good fortune they had acquired in Ger. Bo? 


many. | motion 
Azovr the beginning of winter, the congreſs of Nimeguen was pretty break, 
fall, and the plenipotentiaries of the emperor and Spain, two powers ſtriftly regard: 


conjoined by blood and alliance, at laſt appeared. The Dutch had threat- 3 
ened, if they abſented themſelves any longer, to proceed to a ſeparate treaty be "_ 
with France. In the conferences and negociations, the diſpoſition of the ed rely 
parties became every day more apparent. had c 


Tus Hollanders, loaded with debts, and haraſſed with taxes, were deli- _ 


revenut 
had fo 
on the 


tending all leagues, the weakneſs of the Spaniards, the diviſions and delays 
of the Germans, prognoſticated nothing but diſgrace and misfortune, Their 
commerce languiſhed ; and what gave them ſtill greater anxiety, the com- oY 
merce of England, by reaſon of her neutrality, flouriſhed extremely ; and 5 

they were apprehenſive, lett advantages, once loſt, would never thoroughly ON 
be regained. They had themſelves no farther motive for continuing the by Da 
war, than to ſecure a good frontier to Flanders; but gratitude to their 


Vith tl 
allies ſtill engaged them to try, whether, another campaign might procure 1 


He mi 
might 
inglori 
Europe 


urged by motives of honour, of ambition, and of animoſity againſt France 
endeavoured to keep them ſteady to this reſolution. 
Tus Spaniards, not to mention the other incurable weakneſſes, int 
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vhieb their monarchy was fallen, were diſtracted with domeſtic diſſentions 

between the parties of the queen regent and Don Joha, natural brother to 
their young ſovereign. - Though unable of themſelves to defend Flanders, 
they were reſolute not to conclude a peace, which would leave it expoſed 
to every aſſault or inroad ; and while they made the moſt maguificeat pro- 
miles to the States, their real traſt was in the protetion of England. 
They ſaw, that, if that ſmall but important territory were once ſubdued by 
France, the Hollanders, expoſed to ſo terrible a power, would fall iato de- 
pendence, and would endeavour, by ſubmiſſions, to ward off that deſtruct i- 
on, to which a war in the heart of their ſtate muſt neceſſarily expoſe thera. 
They believed, that Lewis, ſenſible how much greater advantages be might 
reap from the alliance than from the ſubjection of the republic, which 
ouſt ſcatter its people, and depreſs its commerce, would be ſatisfied with 
very moderate conditions, and would turn his enterprizes agaiuſt his other 
neighbours. They thought it impoſlible but the people and parliament 
of England, foreſceing theſe obvious conſequences, muſt at laſt force the king 
to take part in the affairs of the continent, in which their intereſts were ſo 
deeply concerned. And they truſted, that even the king himſelf, on the ap- 


proach of ſo great a danger, muſt open his eyes and ſacrifice his prejudices, . 


in favour of France, to the ſafety of his own dominions. 

Bur Charles here found himſelf entangled in ſuch oppoſite 
motions and engagements, as he had not reſolution enough to 1677, 
break, or petience to unravel, On the one hand, he always — = 
regarded his alliance with France as a ſure reſource in caſe of the king. 
any commotions among his own ſubjects; and whatever ſchemes 
be might ſtill retain for enlarging his authority, or altering the eſtabliſh- 
ed religion, it was from that quarter alone he could expect aſſiſtance, He 
bad actually in ſecret ſold his neutrality to France, and he received remit - 
tances of a million of livres a- year, which was afterwards encreaſed to two 
millions; a conſiderable ſupply in the preſent embarraſſed ſtate of his 
revenue; And he dreaded, left the parliament ſhould treat him as they 
had formerly done his father ; and after they had engaged him in a war 
on the cont{nent, ſhould take advantage of his neceſſities, and make him 
purchaſe ſupplies by ſacrificing his prerogative and abandoning his min- 
illere. 

Ox the other hand, the cries of his people and parliament, ſeconded 
by Danby, Arlington, and moſt of his miniſters, incited him to take part 


ich the allies, and to correct the unequal balance of power in Europe. 


He might apprehend danger from oppoſing ſuch earneſt deſires : He 
might hope for large ſupplies if he concurred with them ; And however 
inglorious and indolent his diſpoſition, the renown of acting as arbiter of 
Europe, would probably at intervals rauze him from his lethargy, and 
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move him to ſupport the high character with which he ſtood invened, Sali 
Ir is worthy of obſervation, that, during this period, the king was, by But 
every one, abroad and at home, by France and by the allies, allowed t * 
be the undiſputed arbiter of Europe; and no terms of peace, which he and | 
would have preſcribed, could have been refuſed by either party. Though impr 
France afterwards found means to reſiſt the ſame alliance, joined with Eng, M6 1 
land ; yet was ſhe then obliged to make ſuch violent efforts as quite ex. T 
hanſted her; and it was the utmoſt neceſſity, which puſhed her to find re. the {i 
ſources, for ſurpaſſing her own expectations. Charles was ſenſible, that, ly ap 
ſo long, as the war continued abroad, he ſhould never enjoy eaſe at home, the e 
from the impatience and importunity of his ſubjects; yet could he not me. poun 
ſolve to impoſe a peace by openly joining himſelf with either party. Tem e 
advantageous to the allies muſt loſe bim the friendſhip of France: The grant 
contrary would enrage his” parliament. . Between theſe views, he perpe- N 
tually fluctuated, and from his conduct, it is obſervable, that a careleſs, re Br 
miſs diſpoſition, agitated by oppoſite motives, is capable of as great incor. by th 
ſiſteneies as are incident even to the greateſt imbecillity and folly, * 

Tux parliament was aſſembled ; and the king made then : 

1677. 1 Valen 
15th Feb. plauſible ſpeech, in which he warned them againſt all differen 8 
1 ces among themſelves ; expreſſed a reſolution to do his part for TIDY 

bringing their conſultations to a happy iſſue ; and offered his n 
conſent to any laws for the farther ſecurity of their religion, liberty, and 1 
property. He then told them of the decayed condition of the nary; and ** 
aſked money for repairing it: He informed them, that part of his revenue, WY 
the additional exciſe, was ſoou to expire: And he added theſe words, and th 
« You may at any time ſee the yearly eſtabliſhed expence of the governs a lith. 
« ment, by which it will appear, that the conſtant and unavoidable charge fal. 
« being paid, there will remain no overplus towards anſwering thoſe cos. oblige 


« tingencies, which may happen in all kingdoms, and which have bcen: 


{urren 


« conſiderable burthen on me this laſt year.“ Ty 

Berore the parliament entered upon bufineſs, they were ſtopped by "ofafec 
doubt, concerning the legality of their meeting. It had been enacted by king, 1 
an old law of Edward III. That parliaments ſhould be held ont — 
« every year or oftener, if need be.” The laſt prorogation had bee! ould 
longer than a year; and being ſuppoſed on that account illegal, it vis Nethe: 
pretended to be equivalent to a diſſolution, The conſequence ſeems h of elug 
no means juſt; and beſides, a later ad, that which repealed the triennls 8 
law, had determined, that it was neceſſary to hold parliaments only once i "han 


three years. Such weight, however, was put on this cavil, that Bucking This 3 
ham, Shafteſbury, Saliſbury and Wharton, inſiſted ſtrenuouſly in the houtc 


though 
of peers on the invalidity of the parliament, and the nullity of all its futwe * — 
acts. For ſuch dangerous poſitions, they were ſent to the Tower, thett caſe w; 


to remain during the pleaſure of his majeſty and the houſe, Buckingia Vos. 1 
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Saliſbury, and Wharton made ſubmiſſions, and were ſoon after releaſed. 
But Shafteſbury, more obſtinate in his temper, and deſirous of diſting- 
uiſhing himſelf by his adherence to liberty, ſought the remedy of law 
and being rejected by the judges, he was at laſt, after a twelvemonth's 
impriſonment, obliged to make the ſame ſubmiſſions : Upon which he was 
alſo releaſed. 

Tas commons at firlt ſeemed to proceed with temper. ' They granted 
the ſum of 586,000 pounds, for building thirty ſhips ; though they ſtrict- 
ly appropriated the money to that ſervice, Eſtimates were given in of 
the expence ; but it was afterwards found that they fell ſhort near 100,000 
pounds, They alſo voted, agreeably to the king's requeſt, the contin- 
uance of the additional exciſe for three years. This exciſe had been 
granted for nine years in 1668, Every thing ſcemed to promiſe a peace- 
able and an eaſy ſeſſion. x N 

Zur the parliament was rouſed from this tranquillity 
by the news received from abroad. The French king had FER 
taken the field in the middle of February, and laid fiege to of 16 - 1 
Valenciennes, which he carried in a few days by ſtorm, 

He next inveſted both Cambray and St. Omers. The prince of Orange, 

alarmed with his progreſs, haſtily aſſembled an army, and marched to 
the relief of St, Omers. He was encountered by the French, under the 
duke of Orleans and mareſchal Luxembourg. The prince poſſeſſed great 
talents for war;; courage, activity, vigilance, patience z but till he was 
inferior in genius to thoſe conſummate generals, oppoſed to him by Lewis; 
and though he alway s found means to repair his loſſes, and to make head in 
a little time againſt the victors, he was, during his whole life, unſucceſs- 
ful. By a maſterly movement of Luxembourg, he was here defeated and 
obliged to retreat to Ypres. Cambray and St. Omers were ſoon after 
ſurrendered to Lewis. 


Tars ſucceſs, derived from ſuch great power and ſuch wiſe conduct, 
infuſed a juſt terror into the Engliſh parliament. They addreſſed the 
ing, repreſefiting the danger to which the kingdom was expoſed from the 
greatneſs of France ; and praying, that his majeſty, by ſuch alliances as he 
ſhould think fit, would both ſecure his own dominions and the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, and thereby quiet the fears of his people. The king, deſirous 
of eluding this application which he conſidered as a kind of attack on his 
meaſures, replied in general terms, that be would uſe all means for the pre- 
lerration of Flanders, conſiſtent with the peace and fafety of his kingdoms. 
This auſwer was an evaſion, or rather a denial, The commons, therefore, 
thought proper to be more explicit. They entreated him not to defer 
the entering into ſuch alliances as might attain that great end: And in 


= war with the French king ſhould be the reſult of his meaſures, they 
ot. V. L 
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promiſed to grant him all the aids and ſupplies, which would enable him ta 
ſupport the honour and intereſt of the nation. The king was alſo more 
explicit in his reply, He told them, that the only way to prevent danger, 
was to put him in a condition to make preparations for their ſecurity, 
This meſſage was underſtood to be a demand of money. The parliament 
accordingly empowered the king to borrow on the additional exciſe 2C0, 
ooo pounds at ſeven per cent.: A very ſmall ſam indeed; but which they 
deemed ſufficient, with the ordinary revenue, to equip a good ſquadron, 
and thereby put the nation in ſecurity, till farther reſolutions ſhould he 
taken, | 
Bur this conceſſion fell far ſhort of the king's expectations. He therefor: 

informed them, that, unleſs they granted him the ſum of 600,000 pounds 
upon new funds, it would not be poſſible for him, without expoſing the 
nation to manifelt danger, to ſpeak or a# thoſe things, which would anſwer 
the end of their ſeveral addreſſes. The houſe took this meſſage into con- 
ſideration: But before they came to any reſolution, the king ſent for 
them to Whitehall, where he told them, upon the word of a king, that 
they ſhould not repent any truſt which they would repoſe in bim for the 
ſafety of his kingdom; that he would not for any conſideration break 
credit with them, or employ their money to other uſes, than thoſe for 
which they intended it; but that he would not hazard, either his own 
ſafety or theirs, by taking any vigorous meaſures, or forming new alliancey 
till he were in a better condition both to defend his ſubjects, and offend hi 
enemies. This ſpeech brought affairs to a ſhort iſſue. The king requir- 
ed them to truſt him with a large ſum: He pawned his royal word for 
their ſecurity : They mult either run the riſque of loſing their money, or 
fail of thoſe alliances which they had projected, and at the ſame time de. 
clare to all the world the higheſt diſtruſt of their ſovereign. 

Bur there were many reaſons which determined the houle 
p 1677- of commons to put no truſt in the king. They confiderec, 
arba- N 
ment's diſ- that the pretence of danger was obviouſly groundleſs ; while 
— of the the French were oppoſed by ſuch powerful alliances on the 

8. . 

continent, while the king was maſter of a good fleet at ſt, 
and while all his ſubjects were ſo heartily united in oppoſition to foreign 
enemies. That the only juſtifiable reaſon, therefore, of Charles's back. 
wardneſs, was not the apprehenſion of danger from abroad, but a diffidence, 


which he might perhaps have entertained of his parliament ; leſt, after en- 


gaging him in foreign alliances for carrying on war, they ſhould take wt 
vantage of his neceſſities, and extort from him conceſſions dangerous to his 
royal dignity. That this parliament, by their paſt conduR, had given ne 
foundation for ſuch ſuſpicions, and were ſo far from purſuing any finifter 
ends, that they had granted ſupplies for the firſt Dutch war ; for maintain 
ing the triple league, though concluded without their advice; even for eit 
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rying on the ſecond Dutch war, which was entered into contrary to their 
opinion, and contrary to the manifeſt intereſts of the nation. That, on 
the other hand, the king had, by former meaſures, excited very reaſonable 
jealouſies in his people, and did with a bad grace require at preſent their 
truſt and confidence. That he had not ſcrupled to demand ſupplies for 
maintaining the triple league, at the very moment he was concerting 


meaſures for breaking it, and had accordingly employed to that purpoſe | 


the ſupplies, which he had obtained by thoſe deluſive pretences. That 
his union with France, during the war againſt Holland, muſt have been 
founded on projets the moſt dangerous to his people; and as the fame 
union was {till ſecretly maintained, it might juſtly be feared, that the ſame 
projets were not yet entirely abandoned, That he could not ſeriouſly 
intend to proſecute vigorous meaſures againſt France; ſince he had ſo long 
remained entirely unconcerned during ſuch obvious dangers ; and, till 
prompted by his parliament, whoſe proper buſineſs it was not to take the 


lead in thoſe parts of adminiſtration, had ſuſpended all his activity. That 


if he really meant to enter into a cordial union with his people, he would 
have taken the firlt ſtep, and have endeavoured, by putting truſt in them, 
to reſtore that confidence, which he himſelf, by his raſh conduc, had firit 
violated. That it was in vain to aſk ſo ſmall a ſum as 600,000 pounds, 
in order to ſecure him againſt the future attempts of the parliament ; fince 
that ſum muſt ſoon be exhauſted by a war with France, and he muſt again 
fall into that dependence, which was become, in ſome degree, eſſential to 
the conſtitution, That if he would form the neceſlary alliances, that ſum, 
or a greater, would inſtantly be voted; nor could there be any reaſon to 
dread, that the parhament would immediately deſert meaſures, in which 
they were engaged by their honour, their inclination, and the public in- 
tereſt, That the real ground, therefore, of the king's refuſal, was neither 
apprehenſion of danger from foreign enemies, nor jealouſy of parliamentary 
encroachments ;. but a defire of obtaining the money, which he intended, 
notwithſtanding his royal word, to employ to other purpoſes. And that, 
by uſing ſuch diſhonourable means to ſo ignoble an end, he rendered bim- 
ſelf ſtill more unworthy the confide nce ot his people. 

Taz houſe of commons was now regularly divided into two parties, the 
court and the country. Some were inliſted in the court party by offices, 
nay, a few by bribes ſecretly given them; a practice firſt begun by Clifford, 
2 dangerous miniſter ; But great numbers were attached merely by incli- 
nation; ſo far as they eſteemed the meaſures of the court agreeable to the 
intereſts of the nation. Private views and faction had likewiſe drawn ſe- 
reral into the country party. But there were alſo many of that party, 
who had no other object than the public good. Theſe diſintereſted mem- 


vers on both fides fluctuated between the factions; and gave the ſuperio- 
2 l 
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TH 
4 rity ſometimes to the court, ſometimes to the oppoſition *. In the preſent 
| emergence, a general diſtruſt of the king prevailed ; and the parliament d 
| reſolved not to hazard their money, in expectation of alliances, which, adj 
| they believed, were never intended to be formed. Inſtead of granting the Th 
1 1pply, they voted an addreſs, wherein they “ beſougbt his majeſty to cu. "oy 
. « ter into a league, offenſive and defenſive, with the States General of the the 
| United Provinces, againſt the growth and power of the French king, "es 
MM 14 and for the preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and to make ſuc} ea 
s other allianccs with the confederates as ſhould appear fit and uſctul to tha _ 
&« end.” They ſupported their advice with reaſons ; and promiſed ſpeedy 1 
and effectual ſupplies, for preſerving his majeſty's honour and enſuring the 
the ſafecy of the public. The king pretended the higheſt anger at thi by | 
addreſs, which he repreſented as a dangerous encroachment upon his pre. ſy k 
rogative. He reproved the commons in ſevere terms; and ordered then e 
immediately to be adjourned. | "_ 
IT is certain, that this was the critical moment, when the ad 
"x i i king both might with eaſe have preſerved the balance of power wy 
n Europe, which it has ſince coſt this iſland a great expence of neli 
, blood and treaſure to reſtore, and might by perſeverance have at laſt re plair 
gained, in ſome tolerable meaſure, after all paſt errors, the confidence of relig 
| his people. This opportunity being neglected, the wound became incurs thou 
| ble; and notwithſtanding his momentary appearances of vigour again doe 
: France and popery, and their momentary inclinations to rely on his faith; ſary, 
| he was ſtill believed to be at bottom engaged in the ſame intereſts, and for n 
bl they ſoon relapſed into diſtruſt and jealouſy. The ſecret memoirs of thi aud | 
ſ | reign, which have ſince been publiſhed f, prove beyond a doubt, that the hope 
1100 king had at this time concerted meaſures with France, and had no inter- Pon 
1 | tion to enter into a war in favour of the allies. He had entertained 10 his 
1 view, therefore, even when he pawned his RoyaL word to his peoplc, * 
| 0 than to procure a grant of money; and he truſted, that, while he elude land, 
" | their expectations, he could not afterwards want pretences for. palliating 3 
| his conduct. : * 
4 NEeGoT1aT10Ns meanwhile were carried on between France and Holland, f yy 
My 6 : : He \ 
#2 Temple's Memoirs, vol, i. p. 458. | 
kl f Sach as the letters, which paſſed betwixt Danby and Montague, the king's am- priace 
f | '  baſzador at Paris; Temple's Memoirs, and his Letters. In theſe laſt, we ee thit he dec 
| 5 the king never made any propoſals of terms but what were advantageous to Franct, he pla 
| In nd the prince of Orange, believed them to have always been concerted with dhe upon 
jj French ambaſsador. Vol. i. p- 439- ; 1 
1 ö In Sir John Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 103, it appears, that the king had ſigns 8 
| | ; himſelf, without the participation of his miniſters, a ſecret treaty with France, and had, 2 the 
14 obt a aed a penſion on the promiſe of his neutrality : A fact, which renders, his 0 behavi 
| | ' word, ſolemnly given to his ſubjeRs, one of the moſt diſhovwourable and moſt ſcandum and n 
| | | acti that ever proceeded from a throne, 
11 
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and an eventual treaty was concluded; that is, all their differences were 
adjuſted, provided they could afterwards ſatisfy their allies on both ſides: 
This work, though in appearance difficult, ſeemed to be extremely for- 
warded, by farther bad ſucceſſes on the part of the confederates, and by 
the great impatience of the Hollanders; when a new event happened, 
which promiſed a more proſperous iſſue to the quarrel with France, and 
revived the hopes of all the Engliſh, who underſtood the intereſts of their 
country. "i 

Tas king ſaw, with regret, the violeat diſcontents, which prevailed in ' 
the nation, and which ſeemed every day to augment upon him. Defirous 


* 8 


by his natural temper to be eaſy himſelf, and to make every body elſe ea- | 
ſy he ſought expedients to appeaſe thoſe murmurs, which, as they were 14 
very diſagreeable for the preſent, might in their conſequences prove ex- 4 
tremely dangerous. He knew, that, during the late war with Holland, 14 


the malcontents at home had made applications to the prince of Orange; 
and if he continued {till to neglect the prince's intereſts, and to thwart the 
inclivations of his own people, he apprehended left their common com- 
plaints ſhould cement a laſting union between them. He ſaw, that the 
religion of the duke inſpired the nation with diſmal apprehenſions; and 
though he had obliged his brother to allow the young. princeſſes to he e- 
dueated in the proteitant faith, ſomething farther, he thought, was neceſ- 
lary, in order to ſatisfy the nation. He entertained, therefore, propoſals 
for marrying the prince of Orange to the lady Mary, the elder princeſs, 0 
aud heir apparent to the crown (for the duke had no male ifſue), and be 
hoped, by ſo tempting an offer, to engage him entirely in bis intereſts. A 
peace he purpofed to make; ſuch as would ſatisfy France, and ſtill preſerve 
his connections with that crown: And he intended to ſanctify it by the 
approbation of the prince, whom he found to be extremely revered in Eng- 
land, and reſpected throughout Europe. All the reaſons for this alliance 
were ſeconded by the ſolicitations of Danby, and alſo Temple, who was 
at that time in England: And Charles at laſt granted permiſſion to the 
prince, when the cam paign ſhould be over, to pay him a viſit. 

Tus king very graciouſly received his nephew at Newmarket, 1677. 
He would have entered immediately upon buſineſs ; but the roth Oct. 
priace defired firſt to be acquainted with the lady Mary: And 
be declarcd, that, contrary to the uſual ſentiments of perſons of his rank, 
he placed a great part of happineſs in domeſtic ſatisfaction, and would not, 
upon any conſideration of inter ur politics, match himſelf with 2 perſon 
Gilagreeable to him. He was introduced to the priaceſs, whom ie found 
1 the bloom of youth, and extremely amiable both in her perſon and her 
behaviour, The king now thought, that he had a double tye upon him, 
and might ſafely expect his compliance with every propoſa : He was 
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Wen to find the prince decline all diſeourſe of buſineſs, and refuſe to 
concert any terms for the general pcace, till his mari iage ſhould be finiſhed, 
He foreſaw, he ſaid, from the ſituation of affairs, that his aVies were like. 
ly to have hard terms; and he never would expoſe himſelf to the reproach 
of having ſacrificed their intereſts to promote his own purpoſes. Charles 
ſtill believed. notwithſtanding the cold, ſevere manner of the prince, that 
he would abate of this rigid punctilio of honour ; and he protracted the 
| time, hoping, by his own infinuation and addreſs, as well as by the allure. 
ments of love and ambition, to win him to compliance. One day, Temple 
found the prince in very bad humour, repenting that he had ever com: 
* to England, and reſolute in a few days to leave it : But before he went 
the king, he ſaid, muſt chuſe the terms, on which they ſhould hereafter 
live together,: He was ſure it muſt be like the greateſt friends, or the 
greateſt enemies: And he defired Temple to inform his maſter next morn. 
ing of theſe intentions. Charles was ſtruck with this menace, and foreſay 
"how the prince's departure would be interpreted by the people. Here. 
ſolved, therefore, immediately to yield with a good grace; and having 
paid a compliment to his nephew's honeſty, he told Temple, that the mar. 
riage w2s concluded, and defired him to inform the duke of it, as of an al. 
fair already reſolved on. The duke ſeemed ſurpriſed 5 but yielded 2 


prompt obedience : Which, he ſaid, was his conſtant maxim 


ODIN, to whatever he found to be the king's pleaſure. No meaſure 
Marriage of during this reign gave ſuch general ſatisfaction. All partie 
among ſtrove who ſhould moſt applaud it. And even Arlington who 
3 had been kept out of the ſecret, told the prince, . That ſome, 
25 « things good in themſelves, were ſpoiled by the manner of 
&« doing them, as ſome things bad were mended by it; but he would 
i confeſs, that this was a thing ſo good in itſelf, that the manner ol 
& doing it could not ſpoil it.“ 
Tois marriage was a great ſurprize to Lewis, who, accuſtomed to 
govern every thing in the Engliſh court, now found, fo important a ltep 
taken, not only without his conſent, but without his knowledge or pat. 
ticipation. A conjunction of England with the allies, and a vigorous wu 
in oppoſition to French ambition, were the conſequences immediately ex: 
pected; both abroad and at home But to check theſe ſanguine hopes 
the king, a few days after the marriage, prolonged the adjournment of 
the parliament from the third of December to the fourth of April. This 
term was too late for granting ſupplies, or making preparations for war; 
and could be choſen by the king for no other reaſon, than as an atoneme"! 
to France for his conſent to the marriage, It appears allo that Charles 
ſecretly received from Lewis the ſum of two millions of livres on Accouſ: 


of this important ſervice *. 
< a Sir John Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 112, 
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Taz king, however, entered into conſultations with the 
prince, together with Danby and Temple, concerning the 1677. 
terms which it would be proper to require of France. After — 
ſome debate, it was agreed, that France ſhould reftore Lorrain 
to the duke ; with Tournay, Valenciennes, Conde, Aeth, Charleroi, Cour. 
tray, Oudenarde, and Binche to Spain, in order to form a good frontier 
for the Low Countries. The prince inſiſted that Franchecomté ſhould 
likewiſe be reſtored; and Charles thought, that, becauſe he had patrimo- 
nial eſtates of great value in that province, and deemed his property more 
ſecure in the hanf Spain, he was engaged by ſuch views to be obſtinat-« 
in that point: Gut the prince declared, that to procure but ons ood 
town to the Span:zrds in Flanders, he would willingly relinquiſh all thoſe 
poſſeſſions, As the king ſtill infifted on the impoſlitility of wreſting 
Franchecomtẽ from Lewis, the prince was obliged to acquieſce. 


NotTw14sTANDING this conceſſion to France, the projected peace was fa» 
rourable to the allies ; and it was a ſufficient indication of vigour in the 
Ling, that he had given his aſſent to it. He farther agreed to ſend over a 
miniſter inſtantly to Paris, in order to propoſe theſe terms, This miniſter 
was to enter into no treaty : He was to allow but two days for the accep- 
tance or refuſal of the terms ; Upon the expiration of theſe, he was pre- 
ſently to return: And in caſe of refuſal, the king promiſed to enter imme- 
diately into the confederacy. To carry ſo imperious a meſſage, and fo 
little expected from the Engliſh court, Temple was the perſon pitched on, 
whoſe declared averſion to the French intereſt was not likely to make him 
fail of vigour and promptitude in the execution of his commiſſion, 


Bur Charles next day felt a relenting in this aſſumed vigour, Inſtead 
of Temple he diſpatched the earl of Feverſham, a creature of the duke's, 
and a Frenchman by birth : And he ſaid, that the meſſage being harſh in 
itſelf, it was needleſs to aggravate it by a diſagreeable meſſenger. The 
prince left London; and the king, at his departure, aſſured him, that he 
never would abate in the leaſt point of the ſcheme concerted, and would 
enter into war with Lewis, if he rejected it. 


Lewis received the meſſage with ſeeming gentleneſs and 

complacency. He told Feverſham, that the king of England Negocia- 
well knew, that de might always be maſter of the pcace; but 
ſowe of the towns in Flanders, it ſeemed very hard to demand, eſpecially 
Tournay, upon whoſe fortifications ſuch immenſe ſums had been expend- 
ed: He would therefore take ſome ſhort time to conſider of an anſwer, 
Fererſham ſaid, that he was limited to two days ſtay : But when that 
ime was elapſed, he was prevailed on to remain ſome few days longer ; 
and he came away at laſt without any poſitive anſwer. Lewis ſaid, that 


de hoped his brother would not break with him for one qr two towns , 


% 
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And with regard to them too, he would ſend orders to his ambaſſador at 
London to treat with the king himſelf, Charles was ſoftened by the ſoft 
neſs of France ; and the blow was thus artfully cluded. The French an. 
baſſador, Barillon, owned at laſt, that he had orders to yield all Except 
Tournay, and even to treat about ſome <quivalent for that fortreſs, if the 
. king abſolutely inſiſted upon it. The prince was gone, who had given 
ſpirit to the Engliſh court; and the negociation began to draw out into 
meſſages and returns from Paris, 

By intervals, however, the king could rouz e himſelf, and ſhow {till ſome 
firmneſs and reſolution. Finding that affairs were not likely to come to 20 
concluſion with France, he ſummoned, notwithſtanding the long adjourn- 
ment, the parliament on the fifteenth of January ; an unuſual meaſure, and 
capable of giving alarm to the French court. Temple was ſent for to the 
council, and the king told him, that he intended he ſhould go to Holland, 
in order to form a treaty of alliance with the States; and that the purpoſ 
of it ſhould be, like the triple league, to force both France and Spain to 
accept of the terms propoſed. Temple was ſorry to find this act of ig 
our qualified by ſuch a regard to France, and by ſuch an appearance of i- 
difference and neutrality between the parties. He told the king, that the 
reſolution agreed on, was to begin the war in conjunction with all the con 
federates, in caſe of no direct and immediate anſwer from France: That 
this meaſure would ſatisfy the prince, the allies, and the people of Eng: 
land; advantages which could not be expected from ſuch an alliance wit 
Holland alone: That France would be diſobliged, and Spain likewiſe ; ut 
would the Dutch be ſatisfied with ſuch a faint imitation of the triple 
league, a meaſure concerted when they were equally at peace with both 
parties. For theſe reaſons, Temple declined the employment; and Lav: 
rence Hyde, ſecond ſon of chancellor Clarendon, was ſent in his place. 


Tur Prince of Orange could not regard without conteny! 

1678: ſuch ſympto ms of weakneſs and vigour conjoined in the Lig 
liſh counſels. He was reſolved, however; to wake the bl 

of a meaſure, which he did not approve ; and as Spain ſecretly conlent, 
that her ally ſhould form a league, which was ſeemingly directed again! 
her as well as France, but which was to fall only on the lat 

6th Jan. ter, the States concluded the treaty in the terms propoſed ij 


the king. 
Mraxwulrz, the Engliſh parliament met, after ſome nen 
23th Jan. adjournments ; and the king was afloniſhed, that, notwit!- 


flanding the reſolute meaſures, which, he thought, he ha 
taken, great diſtruſt and jealouſy and diſcontent were apt, at intervals, (i 
to prevail among the members. Though in his ſpeech he had allowes, 
that a good peace could no longer be expected from negociation, and aſſured 
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them, that he was refulved to enter into a war for that purpoſe ; the com- 
moas did not forbear to inſert in their reply ſeveral harſh and even unrea- 
ſonable clauſes, Upon his reproving them, they ſeemed penitent, and 
voted, that they would aſſiſt his majeſty in the proſecution of the war. A 
flcet of ninety fail, an army of thirty thouſaud men, and a million of money 
were alſo voted. Great difficulties were made by the commons with re- 
yard to the army, which the houſe, judging by paſt meaſures, believed to 
be intended more agaialt the liberties of England than againſt the progreſs 
of the French Monarch. To this perilous ſituation had the king reduced 
both himſelf and the nation. In all debates, ſevere ſpeeches were made, 
and were received with ſeeming approbation : The duke and the treaſurer 
began to be apprehenſive of impeachments : Many motions againſt the 
king's minifters were loſt by a ſmall majority : The commons appointed a 
day to conſider the ſtate of the kingdom with regard to popery: And they 
even went ſo far as to vote, that, how urgent ſoever the occalion, they 
would lay no farther charge on the people, till ſecured againſt the preva- 
lence of the catholic party, In ſhort, the parliament was impatient for 
war whenever the king ſeemed averſe to it; but grew ſuſpicious of ſome 
ſiniſter deſign as ſoon as he complicd with their requeſts, and ſeemed to en- 
ter into their meaſures, 


Tus king was enraged at this laſt vote: He reproached Temple with his 
popular notions, as he termed them; and aſked him how he thought the 
houſe of commons could be truſted for carrying on the war, ſhould it be 
entered on, when in the very commencement they made ſuch declarations, 
The uncertainties indeed of Charles% conduct were ſo multiplied, and the 
jcalouſies on both ſides ſo incurable and even thoſe who approached neareſt 
the ſcene of action, could not determine, whether the king ever ſeriouſſy 
meant to enter into a war, or whether, if he did, the houſe of commons 
would not have taken advantage of his neceſſities, aud made him purchaſc 


ſupplies by a great ſacrifice of his authority . 


Tus king of France knew how to avail himſelf of all the advantages, 
which theſe diſtractions afforded him. By his emiſſaries, he repreſented to 
the Dutch, the imprudence of their depending on England; where an in- 
dolent king, averſe to all war, eſpecially with France, and irrefolute in his 
meatures, was actuated only by the uncertain breath of a ſactious parlia- 
ment, To the ariſtocratical party, he remarked the danger of the prince's 
Wance with the royal family of England, and revived their apprehenſions; 
llt, in imitation of his father, who had been honoured with the ſame alli- 
ance, he ſhould violently attempt to enlarge his authority, and enſlave 
his native country, In order to enforce theſe motives with farther 


Temple, vol. i p. 461. 
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terrors, he himſelf took the field very early in the ſpring; and 
after threatening Luxembourg, Mons, and Namur, he ſudden. 
ly fat down before Ghent and Ypres, and in a few weeks made himſelf 
malter of both places. This ſucceſs gave great alarm to the Hollander, 
who were no wiſe ſatisfied with the conduct of England, or with the am. 
biguous treaty lately concluded, and it quickened all their advances ts. 
vrards an accommodation, 


Campaign 
41 1638. 


IMMEDIATELY after the parliament had voted the ſupply, the king be. 
gan to inliſt forces; and ſuch was the ardour of the Engliſh for a war with 
France, that an army of above 20,000 men, to the aſtoniſhment of Europe, 
was completed in a few weeks. Three thouſand men under the duke of 
Monmouth, were ſent over to ſecure Oſtend: Some regiments were recal. 
led from the French ſervice : A fleet was fitted out with great diligence; 
And a quadruple alliance was projected between England, Holland, Spain, 
and the Emperor, | 


Bur theſe vigorous meaſures received a ſudden damp from a paſſionate 
addreſs of the lower houſe ; in which they juſtified all their paſt proceet. 
ings, that had given diſguſt to the king; deſired to be acquainted with the 
meaſures taken by him; prayed him to diſmi evil counſellors ; and named 
in particular the duke of Lauderdale, on — they ſtrenuouſly 
inſiſted. The king told them, that their addreſs was ſo extravagant, that 
he was not willing ſpeedily to give it the anſwer which it deſerved. And 
he began again to lend an ear to the propoſals of Lewis, who offered hin 
great ſums of money, if he would conſent to France's making an advantage 
ous peace with the allies, 


Tuners, though preſſed by the king, refuſed to haveany 
1678. concern in ſo diſhouourable a negociation : But he informs 
1 us, that the king ſaid, there was one article propoſed, which 
fo incenſed him, that, as long as he lived, he ſhould never for 
get it, Sir William goes no farther.; but the editor of his works, the famous 
Dr. Swift, ſays, that the French, before they would agree to any piy* 
ment, required as a preliminary, that the king ſhould engage never to keep 
above 80co regular troops in Great Britain *, Charles broke into a pu 
fion. 4 Cod's-filh,” ſaid he, his uſual oath, “does my brother of France 
« think to ſerve me thus? Are all his promiſes to make me abſolute mal 
4 ter cOmy people come to this ? Or does he think at a thing to be done 
« with eight thouſand men?“ 
Van BevernixNG was the Dutch ambaſſador at Nimeguen, a man of 
great authority with the States. He was cager for peace, and was per. 
ſuaded, that the reluctance of the king, and the jealouſigs of the parliameni 


a To wit, 3000 men for Scotland, and the uſual-guards and garriſons in Englacd 
amounting to near 5000 men. Sir J. Dalrymple's Apr- p. 161. 
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ould for erer diſappoint the allies in their hopes of ſuccour from England. 
Orders were ſent him by the States to go to the French king at Ghent, 
ard to concert the terms of a General treaty, as well as procure a preſent 
truce, for fix weeks. The terms agreed on were much worſe for the Spani- 
ards, than thoſe which had been planned by the King and the prince of 
Orange. Six towns, ſome of them of no great importance, were to be re- 
ſtored to them: But Ypres, Conde, Valenciennes, and Tournay, in which 
conſiſted the chief ſtrength of their frontier, were to remain with France. 
Gzzar murmurs aroſe in England when it was known that Flanders was 
to be left in ſo defenceleſs a condition. The chief complaints were level. 
led againſt the king, who, by his concurrence at firſt, by his favour after- 
wards, and by his delays at laſt, had raiſed the power of France to ſuch 
an enormous height, that it threatened the general liberties of Europe, 
Charles, uneaſy under theſe imputations, dreading the confequence of loſ- 
ing the affe&ions of his ſubjects, and perhaps diſguſted with the ſecret ar- 
ticle propoſed by France, began to wiſh heartily for war, which, he hoped, 
would have reſtored him to his ancient popularity. 


Ax opportunity unexpeRedly offered itſelf for his diſplaying theſe new 
diſpoſitions, While the miniſters at Nimeguen were concerting the terms 
of a general treaty, the marquis de Balbaces, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, aſk- 
ed the ambaſſadors of France, at what time France intended to reſtore the 
ix towns in Flanders. They made no difficulty in declaring that the king 
their maſter, being obliged to ſee an entire reſtitution made to the Swedes 
of all they had loſt in the war, could not evacuate theſe towns till that 
crown had received ſatisfaction; and that this detention of places was the 
F only mcans to induce the powers of the north to accept of the peace. 

Tus States immediately gave the king intelligence ofa pretenſion, which 
might be attended with ſuch dangerous conſequences. The king was both 
lurpriſed and angry He immediately diſpatched Temple to concert with 
the States vigorous meaſures for oppoſing France. Temple 

in fix days concluded a treaty, by which Lewis was obliged to 26th July. 
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ke into a pa ſently evacuate the towns : And in caſe of his refuſal, Holland was bound 
her of France to continue the war, and England to declare immediately againſt France, 


abſolute mal in conjunction with the whole confederacy. 


g to be dont 


Art theſe warlike meaſures were ſo ill ſeconded by the parliament, 


where even the French miniſters were ſuſpected, with reaſon “, of carry- 
ien, a man of 


and was per- 
e parliament, 


*ir John Dalrywple, in his Apper dix, bas given us, from Barti lors diſpatches in 
the e s office at Paris, a more particular detail of theſe intrigues.” They were 
carried on with Lord Ruſſel, lord Hollis, lord Berkſhire, the duke 0: Buckingham, Al- 
zernon Sydney, Montague, Bulfirode, col. Titus, Sir Edward Harley, Sir John Bader, 


ns in Englatd 
zu Roger Hill, Boſ: anch, Lictletop, Powle, Harbord, Hambden, Sir Thomas Arm- 
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ing on ſome intrigues, that the commons renewed their former jealoufie;, 
gainſt the king, and voted the army immediately to be diſbanded, Tj, 
king by a meſſage repreſented the danger of diſarming before peace wer 
finally concluded; and he recommended to their conſideration, whethe 
he could honourably recal his forces from thoſe towns in Flanders, which 
were put under his protection, and which had at preſent no other means of 
defence. The commons agreed to prolong the term with regard to thel 
forces, Every thing in Europe bore the appearance of war. France ha 
poſitively declared, that ſhe would not evacuate the fix towns before the 
requiſite ceſſien was made to Sweden; and her honour ſeemed now engyy. 
ed to ſupport that declaration. Spain and the Empire, diſguſted with 
the terms of peace impoſed by Holland, ſaw with pleaſure the proſpet of 
a powerful ſupport from the new reſolutions of Charles. Holland ite 
encouraged by the prince of Orange and his party, was not diipleaſed to 
find that the war would be renewed on more equal terms, The allet 
army under that prince was approaching towards Mons, then blockaded by 
France. A conſiderable body of Engliſh under the duke of Monmouth, 
was ready to join him. | 

CararLEs uſually paſſed a great part of his time in the women's apartmen!y 
particularly thoſe of the ducheſs of Portſmouth ; where, among other yy 
company, be often met with Barillon, the Frenchgambalſador, a mz: 
polite converſation, who was admitted into all the amuſements of that is 


ſtrong, Hotham, Herbert, and ſome others of leſs note. Of theſe, lord Ruſſel a 
Hollis alone refuſed to touch any French money: All the others received preſei 
bribes from Barillon. But we are to remark, that the party views of theſe men, 
their well-founded jealouſies of the king and duke, engaged them, independently | 
money, into the ſame meaſures that were ſuggeſted to them by the French ambaſls 7 
The intrigues of France, therefore, with the parliament were a mighty ſmall engine it 
the political machine. Thoſe with the king, which have always been known, u 
infinitely greater conſequence. The ſums, diſtributed to all men, excepting Montague 
did not exceed 16,000 pounds in three years; and therefore could have little weight 
in the two houſes; eſpecially when oppoſed to the influence of the grown, According 
we find, in all Barillon's diſpatches, a great anxiety that the perliament ſou. vat 
be aſſembed. The conduct of theſe Engliſh patriots was more mean than cim : ud 
monſieur Courten ſays, that two hundred thouſand livres, employed by the 5par ial 
and Germans, would have more influence than two millions diſtributed by France ot 
Sir J. Dal:ymple's App. p. f I. It is amuſing to obſerve the general, and | ny 
national, rage excit:d by the late diſcovery of this ſecret negociation ; chiefly 6 c 
of Algernon Sydney, whom the blind prejudices of party had exalted into # 125 Hu 
ingratitude and breach of ſaith, in applying for the king's pardon, and immcc.ately & 
his return entering into cabals for rebellion, form a conduct much more crinunal that 
the taking of French gold: Yet the former circumſtance was always known, aud # 
ways diſregarded, But every thing connected with France is ſuppoſed, in England, !s 
be polluted beyond all poſlibility of expiation. Even Lord Ruſfcl, whoſe couduR io thi 
negociaticn was only fad ious, and that in an ordinary degree, is imagined to be Ge 


honoured by the ſame diſcovery, 
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:5us bur agreeable monarch. It was the charms of this ſauntering, 
eaſy life, which, during his later years, attached Charles to his miſtreſſes. 
By the [nhnuatioas of Barillon, and the ducheſs of Portſmouth, an order 
was, in an unguarded hour, procured, which inſtantly changed the face of 
Affairs in Europe. One du Cros a French fugitive monk, was ſent to 
Temple, directing him to apply to the Swediſh ambaſſador, and perſuade 
him not to inſiſt on the conditions required by France, but to ſacrifice to 
general peace thoſe intereſts of Sweden. Du Cros, who had ſecretly re- 
ceived inſtructions from Barillon, publiſhed every where ia Holland, the 
commiſſion with which he was intruſted; and all men took the alarm. It 
waz concluded, that Charles's ſudden alacrity for war was as ſuddenly ex- 
tinguiſhed, and that no ſteady meaſures could ever be taken with England. 
Tuc king afterwards, when he ſaw Temple, treated this important matter 
in raillery 3 and ſaid, laughing, that the rogue du Cros had outwitted 
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them all. 


Tas negociations, however, at Nimeguen ftill continued; and the 
French ambaſſadors ſpun out the time, till the morning of the critical day, 


which, by the late treaty between England and Holland, was to deter- 


wine whether a ſudden peace or a long war were to have place in Chriſten- 


dom, The French ambaſſadors came then to Van Beverning, and told 


him, that they had received orders to conſent to the evacuation of the 
towns, and immediately to conclude and fign the peace. Van Beverning 
might have refuſed compliance, becauſe it was now impoſſible to procure 
the conſent and concurrence of Spain ; but, he had entertain- 
ed ſo juſt an idea of the fluctuations in the Engliſh counſels, 1670. 

. x iſt Auguſt. 
ard was ſo much alarmed by the late commiſſion given to du 
Cros, that he deemed it fortunate for the republic to finiſh on any terms a 
cangerous war, where they were likely to be very ill ſupported. The 
papers were inſtantly drawn, and ſigned by the miniſters of France and 


Holland, between eleven and twelve o'clock at night. By this treaty 


France ſecured the poſſeſſion of Franchecomte, together with Cambray, 
Are, St. Omers, Valenciennes, Tournay, Ypres, Bouchaine, Caſſel, &c. 
and reſtored to Spain only Charleroi, Coutrai, Oudenard, Acth, Ghent, 


and Limbourg. 


Next day Temple received an expreſs from England, which brouglit 
the ratifications of the treaty lately concluded with the States, together 
with orders immediately to proceed to the exchange of them. Charles 
das now returned to his former inclinations for war with France. 

Va BeverninG was loudly exclaimed againſt by the ambaſſadors of 
the allies at Nimeguen, eſpecially thoſe of Brandenburg and Denmark, 
whoſe maſters were obliged, by the treaty, to reſtore all their acquiſitions, 


| The miniſters of Spain, and the emperor were ſullen and diſguſted ; and 
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all men hoped, that the ſlates, importuned and encouraged by continu! 
ſolicitations from England, would diſavow their ambaſſador, aud reney Ge 
the war. The prince of Orange even took an extraordinary Rep, in orde 
to engage them to that meaſure ; or perhaps to give vent to his own (ples 
and reſentment. The day after ſigning the peace at Nimeguen, he attack his 
ed the French army at St. Dennis near Mons ; and gained ſome advantage his 
over Luxembourg, who reſted ſecure on the faith of the treaty, and con. 


cluded the war to be finiſhed. The prince knew, at leaſt had reaſon ty * 
believe, that the peace was ſigned, though it had not been formally not. onl 
fied to him, and he here ſacrificed wantonly, without a proper motine nut 
the lives of many brave men on both ſides, who fell in this ſharp and yd. poll 
conteſted action. theſ 
Hp was ſent over with a view of perſuading the States to diſans U 
Van Beverning; and the king promiſed, that England if ſhe might de leſt 
pend on Holland, would immediately declare war, and would purſue it, til in 1 
France were reduced to reaſonable conditions. Charles at preſent we: kim 
farther than words. He hurried on the embarkation of his army ſu land 
Flanders ; and all his preparations wore a hoſtile appearance, But the dale, 
States had been too often deceived to traſt him any longer. They rt 2 

fied the treaty ſigned at Nimeguen; and all the other powers of Europe ces, 
were at laſt, after much clamour and many diſguſts, obliged to accept c Dute 
the terms preſcribed to them. failed 
1678 Lewis had now reached the height of that glory whid it wa 

— 0 
Peace of ambition can afford. His miniſters and negociators appar their 
Nimegue ed as much ſuperior to thoſe of all Europe in the cabinet, » Wi more 
his generals and armies had been experienced in the field, A ſuccelitil terian 
war had been carried on againſt an alliance, compoſed of the greateſt poter bered, 
tates in Europe. Conſiderable conqueſts had been made, and his tem duce e 
tories enlarged on every fide. An advantageous peace was at lalt cus the n; 
cluded, where he had given the law. The allies were ſo enraged agail dreade 
each other, that they were not likely to cement ſoon in any new c- and an 
federacy. And thus he had, during ſome years, a real proſpect of# not, taf 
taining the monarchy of Europe, and of exceeding the empire of Chart WW munilte 
magne, perhaps equalling that of ancient Rome. Had Englnd contiuu N verume 
much longer in the ſame condition, and under the ſame government, iv WJ"! to. 
not eaſy to conceive that he could have failed of his purpoſe. Tay 
In proportion as theſe circumſtances exalted the French, they excite this ſch 
indignation among the Engliſh, whoſe animoſity, rouſed by terror, mouim ney") ter 
to a great height againſt that rival nation. Inſtead of taking the lea churche 
the affairs of Europe, Charles, they thought, had contrary to his ou 0 the 1 
our and intereſt, acted a part entirely ſubſervient to the common enen A Kin) 

ce, 


and in all his meaſures, bad either no project at all, or ſuch as was al wes 
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criminal and dangerous. While Spain, Holland, the emperor, the prine es of 
Germany called aloud on England to lead them«o victory and to liberty, 
and conſpired to raiſe her to a ſtation more glorious than ſhe had ever be- 
fore attained; her king, from mean pecuniary motives, had ſecretly ſold 
his alliance to Lewis, and was bribed iuto an intereſt contrary to that of 
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his people. His active ſchemes in conjunction with France, were ]iighly 
pernicious ; his neutrality was equally ignominious; and the jealous res 
fratory behaviour of the parliament, though in itſelf dangerous, was the 
only remedy for ſo many greater ills, with which the public, from the miſ- 
guided eounſels of the King, was ſo nearly threatened, Such were the diſ- 
poſitions of men's minds at rhe concluſion of the peace of Nimeguen : And 
theſe diſpoſitions naturally prepared the way for the events which followed. 

We muſt now return to the affairs of Scotland; which we 
left in ſome diſorder, aſter the ſuppreſſion of the inſurrection 167 
in 1666, The king, who at that time endeavoured to render - wow of 
himſelf popular in England, adopted like meaſures in Scot- 
land; and he entruſted the government into the hands chiefly of Twed- 
dale, and Sir Robert Murray, men of prudence and moderation. Theſe 
miniſters made it;their principal object to eompaſe the religious differen- 
ces, which ran high, and for which ſcarcely any modern nation but the 
Dutch, had as yet found the proper remedy. As rigour and re(traint had 
failed of ſucceſs in Scotland a ſcheme of comprehenſion was tried; by which 
it was intended to diminiſh greatly the authority of biſhops, to aboliſh 
their negative voice in the eccleſiaſtical courts, and to leave them little 
more than the right of precedency among the preſbyters. But the preſby- 
terian zealots entertained great jealouſy againſt this ſcheme. They remem- 
ered, that by ſuch gradual ſteps, king James had endeavoured to intro- 
duce epiſcopacy. Should the cars and eyes of men be once reconciled to 
the name and habit of biſhops, the whole power of the ſun&ion, they 
dreaded, would ſoon follow : The leaſt communication with unlawful 
and antichriſtian inſtitutions they eſteemed dangerous and criminal : Touch 
not, taſte not, handle nat; this cry went out amongſt them: And the king's 
miniſters at laſt perceived that they ſhould proſtitute the dignity of go- 
verument, by making advances, to which the malcontents were determined 
not to correſpond, 

Thx next proje& adopted was that of indulgence, In proſeeution of 
this ſcheme, the moſt popular of the expelled preachers, without requiring 
ay terms of ſubmiſſion to the eſtabliſhed religion, were ſettled in vacant 
churehes ; and ſmall falaries of about twenty pounds a-year were offered 


to the reſt, till they ſhould otherwiſe be provided for. Theſe laſt refuſed 


:otland. 


; * king's bounty, which they conſidered as the wages of a criminal ſi- 
ence, 


Even the former ſoon repented their compliance. The people, 


ao had been accuſtomed to hear them rail againſt their ſuperiors, and 
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preach to the times, as they termed it, deemed their ſermons languid any 


ſpiritleſs, when deprived of thoſe ornaments. Their uſual gifts, they thought , 
had left them, on account of their ſubmiſſion, which was ſtigmatized a; f / 
raſtianiſm. They gave them the appellation not of miniſters of Chrig, 7 
but of the king's curates ; as the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church were con, 1 
monly denominated the biſbop's curates. The preachers themſelves return, ec 
ed in a little time to their former practices, by which they hoped to regain * 
their former dominion over the minds of men. The conventicles mult. [0 
plied daily in the weſt : The clergy of the eſtabliſhed church were inſult. to 
ed: The laws were neglected: The covenanters even met daily in am 1 
at their places of worſhip : Ani though they uſually diſperſed themſcha NE 
after divine ſervice, yet the government took a juſt alarm at ſeeing men, 80 
who were ſo entirely governed by their ſeditious teachers, dare to ſa 

authority at defiance, and during a time of full peace, to put themſelyg las 
in a military poſture, * 
THERE was here, it is apparent, in the political body, a diſcaſe dange. thi 
rous and inveterate; and the government had tried every remedy, but at 
the true one, to allay and correct it. An unlimited toleration, after ſec der 
have diffuſed themſelves, agd are ſtrongly rooted, is the only expedien ent 
which can allay their fervour, and make the civil union acquire a ſuperi- par 
rity above religious diſtinctions. But as the operatioas of this regimen to 
are commonly gradual, and at firſt imperceptible, vulgar politicians are apt cau 
for that reaſon, to have recourſe to more haſty and more dangerous rem. att; 
dies. It is obſervable too, that theſe nonconſormiſts in Scotland neither and 
offered nor demanded toleration; but laid claim to an entire ſuperionty, flat 
and to the exerciſe of extreme rigour againſt their adverſaries. The cor: hee 
nant, which they idolized, was a perſecuting, as well as a ſeditious bans of 
of confederacy ; and the government, inſtead of treating them like miv gre: 
men, who ſhould be ſoothed and flattered, and deceived into tranquility un 
thought themſelves entitled to a rigid obedience, and were too apt, fi —_ 
a miſtaken policy, to retaliate upon the diſſenters, who had erred from tit poſ; 
ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, I 
Auipsr theſe diſturbances, a new parliament was aſſembled at Edi ted 
burgh ®; and Lauderdale was ſent down commiſſioner. The zeal and 
preſbyterians, who were the chief patrons of liberty, were too obnoxio cles 
to reſiſt, with any ſucceſs, the meaſures of government; and in part Fou 
ment the tide {till ran ſtrongly in favour of monarchy. The commiſioz leize 
had ſuch influence as to get two acts paſſed, which were of great £0 they 
quence to the eccleſiaſtical and civil liberties of the kingdom. By the c. Was 
nero 


it was declared, that the ſettling of all things with regard to the extern 
government of the church was a right of the crown: That Whatcter! 


b 19th Otober, 1669, 
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lated to eceleſiaſtical meetings, matters, and perſons, was to be ordered 
according to ſuch directions as the king ſhould ſend to his privy council: 
And that theſe, being publiſhed by them, ſhould have the force of laws. 
The other act regarded the militia, which the king, by his own authority 
had two years before eſtabliſhed, inſtead of the army which was diſband- 
ed. By this act the militia was ſettled, to the number of 22,000 men, 
who were to be conſtantly armed, and regularly diſciplined. And it was 
farther enacted, that theſe troops ſhould be held in readineſs to march in- 
to England, Ireland, or any part of the king's dominions, for any cauſe 


in which his majeſty's authority, power, or greatneſs, was concerned; on 


receiving orders, not from the king bimſelf, but from the privy council of 
Scotland. ; 

LavDERDALE boafted extremely of his ſervices in procuring theſe two 
laws. The king by the former was rendered abſolute maſter of the church, 
and might legally, by his edi&, re-eſtabliſh, if he thought proper, the ca- 
tholic religion in Scotland. By the latter, he ſaw a powerful force ready 
at his call: He had even the advantage of being able to diſguiſe his or- 
ders, under the name of the privy council; and in caſe of ſailure in his 
enterprizes, could, by ſuch a pretence, apologize for his conduct to the 


parliament of England. But in proportion as theſe laws were agreeable , 


to the king, they gave alarm to the Engliſh commons, and were the chief 
cauſe of the redoubled attacks which they made upon Lauderdale. Theſe 
attacks, however, ſerved only to fortify him in his intereſt with the king; 
and though it 1s probable that the militia of Scotland, during the divided 
ſtate of that Kingdom, would, if matters had come to extremities, have 
been of little ſervice againſt England ; yet did Charles regard the credit 
of it as a conſiderable pport to his authority: and Lauderdale, by de- 
grees, became the prime, or rather ſole, miniſter for Scotland. The na- 
tural indolence of the king diſpoſed him to place entire confidence in a 
man who had ſo far extended the royal prerogative, and who was ftill dif- 
poſed to render it abſolutely uncontroulable. 

Is a ſubſequent ſeſſion of the ſame parliament i, a ſevere law was enac- 
ted agaialt conventicles. Ruinous fines were impoſed on the preachers 
and hearers, even if the meetings had been in houſes ; but field conventi. 
cles were ſubjected to the penalty of death, and confiſcation of goods ; 
Four hundred marks Scotch were offered as a reward to thoſe who ſhould 
leite the criminals ; and they were indemnified for any ſlaughter which 
they might commit in the execution of ſuch an undertaking, And as it 
vas found difficult to get evidence againſt theſe conventicles, however nu- 
merons it was enacted by another law, that whoever, being required by 
Vor. V. M 
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the conncil, refuſed to give information upon oath, ſhould be puniſhed by 
arbitrary fines, by impriſonment, or by baniſument to the plantations, 
Thus all perſecution naturally, or rather neceſſarily, adopts the iniquities, 
as well as rigours of the inquiſition. What a conſiderable part of the 9.1 
ciety confider as their duty and honour, and even many of the oppoſite 


party are apt to regard with compaſſion and indulgence, can by no other 


expedient be ſubjected to ſuch ſevere penalties as the natural ſentiments of 


mankind appropriate only to the greateſt crimes. 


Tuovon Lauderdale found this ready compliance in the parliament, 2 
party was formed againſt him of which duke Hamilton was the head, 
This nobleman, with Tweddale and others, went to London, and applied 
to the king, who, during the preſent depreſſion and infignificance of par. 
liament, was alone able to correct the abuſes of Lauderdale's adminifra- 
tion. But even their complaints to him might be daugerous ; and all ap. 
proaches of truth to the throne were barred by the ridiculous law again! 
leaſing- making; a law, which ſeems to have been extorted by the aucient 
nobles, in order to protect their own tyranny, oppreſſion, and 1njuſtice, 
Great precautions, therefore, were uſed by the Scottiſh malcontents in 
their repreſentations to the king; but no redreſs was obtained. Charles 
loaded them with careſſes, and continued Lauderdale in his authority. 


A very bad, at leaſt a ſevere uſe was made of this authority. The pi 
vy council difpoſicfſed twelve gentle men or noblemen of their houſcs*; 
which were converted into ſo many garriſons, eſtabliſhed for the ſupprel- 
ſion of conventicles. The nation/ it was pretended, was really, on ac- 
count of theſe religious aſſemblies, in a ſtate of war ; and by the ancient 
law, the king, in ſuch an emergence, was empowered to place a garrifon 


in any houſe where he ſhould judge it expedient. 


Ir were endleſs to recount every act of violence and arbitrary authority 
exerciſed during Pauderdale's adminiftration. All the lawyers were put 
from the bar, nay baniſhed, by the king's order, twelve miles ſrom the 
capital, and by that means the whole juſtice of the kingdom was ſuſpend - 
ed for a year ; till theſe lawyers were brought to declare it as their opt 
nion, that all appeals to parliament were illegal, A letter was procured 
from the king, for expelling twelve of the chief magiſtrates of Ediaburgi, 
and declaring them incapable of all public office ; though their only crime 
bad been their want of compliance with Lauderdale. The burroughs af 
Scotland have a privilege of meeting once a-year by their deputics, in 0 
der to conſider the ſtate of trade, and make bye-laws for its regulation: 
In this convention, a petition was voted, complaining of ſome late ach, 
which obſtructed commerce, and praying the king, that Ic would impos. 
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er his commiſſioner, in the next ſeſſion of parliament, to give his aſſent for 
repealing them. For this preſumption, as it was called, ſeveral of the 
members were fined and impriſoned, One More, a member of parliament, 
having moved in the houſe, that, in imitation of the Engliſh parliament, 
no bill ſhould paſs except after three readings, he was, for this pretended 
offence, immediately ſent to priſon by the commiſſioner. 


Taz private deportment of Lauderdale was as inſolent and provoking as 
is public adminittrativn was violent and tyrannical, Juſtice likewiſe was 
univerſally perverted by faction and intereſt : And from the great rapacity 
of that duke, and ſtill more of his ducheſs, all offices and favours were open- 
ly put to ſale, No one was allowed to approach the throne who was not 
dependent on him; and no remedy could be hoped for or obtained againſt 


| his manifold oppreſſions. The caſe of Mitchel ſhows, that this miniſter 


was as much deſtitute of truth and honour, as of lenity and juſtice. 


Mrrcaer was a deſperate fanatic, and had entertained a reſolution of aſ- 
ſaſſinating Sharpe, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, who, by his former apoſtaſy 
and ſubſequent rigour, had rendered himſelf extremely odious to the co- 
venanters. In the year 1668, Mitchel fired a piſtol at the primate, as he 
was fitting in his coach ; but the biſhop of Orkney, ſtepping into the coach, 
happened to ſtretch out his arm, which intercepted the ball, and was much 
ſhattered by it. This happened in the principal ſtreet of the city : but ſo 


generally was the archbiſhop hated, that the aſſaſſiu was allowed peaceably 


to walk off; and having turned a ftreet or two, and thrown 'off a wigs 
which diſguiſed him, he immediately appeared in public, and remained al- 
together unſuſpected. Some years after, Sharpe remarked one, who ſeem- 


ed to eye him very eagerly ; and being ſtill anxious leſt an attempt of aſ- 


laſſination ſhould be renewed, he ordered the man to be ſeized and examin- 
ed. Two loaded piſtols were found upon him; and as he was now con- 
cluded to be the author of the former attempt, Sharpe promiſed, that, if 
he would confeſs his guilt, he ſhould be diſmiſſed without any puniſhment. 
Mitchel (for the conjeQure was juſt) was ſo credulous as to believe him; 
but was immediately produced before the council by the faithleſs primate. 
The council, having no proof againſt him, but hoping to involve the whole 
body of covenanters in this odious crime, ſolemnly renewed the promiſe of 
pardon, if he would make a full diſcovery z and it was a great diſappoint- 
ment to them, when they found, upon his confeſſion, that only one perſon, 
who was now dead, had been acquainted with his bloody purpoſe. Mitchel 
vas then carried before a court of judicature, and required to renew his 
confeſſion ; but being apprehenſive leſt, though a pardon for life had been 
promiſed him, other corporal puniſhment might {till be inflicted, he refuſ- 
ed compliance, and was ſent back to priſon, He was next examined be- 


lore the council, under pretence of his being concerned in the inſurrection 
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at Pentland ; and though no- proof appeared againſt him, he was put te 
the queſtion, and, contrary to the moſt obvious principles of equity, was 
urged to accuſe himſelf, He endured the torture with ſingular reſolution, 
and continued obſtinate in the denial of a crime, of which, it 1s believed, he 
really was not guilty. Inſtead of obtaining his liberty, he was ſent to the 
Baſs, a very high rock, ſurrounded by the fea ; at this time converted in- 
to a ſtate priſon, and full of the unhappy covenanters. He there remain. 
ed in great miſery, loaded with irons, till the year 1677, when it was re. 
lolved by ſome new examples to ſtrike a freſh terror into the perſecuted, 
but ſtill obſtinate enthuſiaſts, Mitchel was then brought before a court of 
judicature, and put upon his trial, for an attempt to aſſaſſinate an arch. 
biſhop and a privy-counſellor. His former confeſſion was pleaded againſt 
him, and was proved by the teſtimony of the duke of Lauderdale, lord 
commiſſioner, lord Hatton his brother, the carl of Rothes, and the primate 
himſelf. Mitchel, beſides maintaining that the privy-council was no court 
of judicature, and that a confeſſion before them was not judicial, aſſerted, 
that he had been engaged to make that confeſſion by a ſolemn promiſe of 
pardon. The four privy-counſellors denied upon oath that any ſuch pro- 
miſe had ever been given. The priſoner then deſired that the council-books 
might be produced in court ; and even offered a copy of that day's proceed- 
ings to be read; but the privy-counſellors maintained, that, after they had 
made oath, no farther proof could be admitted ; and that the books of coun- 
cil contained the king's ſccrets, which were on no account to be divulged, 
They were not probably aware, when they ſwore, that the clerk having 
engroſſed the promiſe of pardon in the narrative of Mitchel's confeſſion, 
the whole minute had been ſigned by the chancellor, and that the proofs 
of their perjury were by that means committed to record, Though the 
priſoner was condemned, Lauderdale was {till inclined to pardon him ; but 
the unrelenting primate rigorouſly inſiſted upon his execution; and ſaid, 
that if aſſaſſins remained unpuniſhed, his life muſt be expoſed to perpetual 
danger. Mitchel was accordingly executed at Edinburgh in January 
1678. Such a complication of cruelty and treachery Thews the character 
of thoſe miniſters ro whom the king had, at this time, entruſted the go- 
vernment of Scotland. 

LavperDale's adminiſtration, beſides the iniquities ariſing from the 
violence of his temper, and the {till greater iniquities inſeparable from all 
projects of perſecution, was attended with other circumſtances, which en» 
gaged him in ſevere and arbitrary meaſures. An abſolute government was 
to be introduced, which on its commencement is often moſt rigorous ; and 
tyranny was ſtill obliged, for want of military power, to cover itſelf under 
an appearance of law ; a ſituation which rendered it extremely aukward in 
its motions, and by prevoking oppoſition, extended the violence of its op- 
preſſions 
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Tus rigours exerciſed againſt conventicles, inſtead of breaking the ſpi- 
rit of the fanatics, had tended only, as is uſual, to render them more obſti- 
nate, to encreaſe the fervour of their zeal, to link them more cloſely to- 
gether, and to enflame them againſt the eſtabliſhed hierarchy. The com- 
monalty, almoſt every where in the ſouth, particularly in the weſtern coun- 
ties, frequented conventicles without reſerve ; and the gentry, though they 
themſelves commonly abſtained from theſe illegal places of worſhip, con- 
nived at this irregularity in their inferiors. In order to interelt the for- 
mer on the fide of the perſecutors, a bond or contract was, by order of the 
privy council, tendered to the landlords in the welt, by which they were 
to engage for the good behaviour of their tenants ; and in caſe any tenant 
frequented a conventicle, the landlord was to ſubje& himſelf to the ſame 
fine as could by law be exacted from the delinquent; It was ridiculous to 
give ſanction to laws by voluntary contracts: It was iniquitous to make 
one man anſwerable for the conduct of another: It was illegal to impoſe 
ſuch hard conditions upon men, who had no wiſe offended. For theſe rea- 
ſons, the greater part of the gentry refuſed to ſign theſe bonds; and Lauder- 
dale, enraged at this oppoſition, endeavoured to break their ſpirit by expe- 
dients, which were ſtill more unuſual and more arbitrary. 


Tus law enacted againſt conventicles, had called them ſeminaries of re- 
bellion. This expreſſion, which was nothing but a flouriſh of rhetoric, 


Lauderdale and the privy council were willing to underſtand in a literal | 


ſenſe ; and becauſe the weſtern counties abounded in conventieles, though 
otherwiſe in profound peace, they pretended that theſe counties were in a 
ſtate of actual war and rebellion. They made therefore an agreement with 
{ome highland chieftains to call out their clans, to the number of 8000 
men : To theſe they joined the guards, and the militia of Angus : And 
they ſent the whole to live at free quarters upon the lands of ſuch as had 
refuſed the bonds illegally required of them. The obnoxiou counties were 
the moſt populous and moſt induſtrious in Scotland. The highlanders 
were the people the moſt diſorderly and the leaſt civilized. It is eaſy to 
imagine the havoc and deſtrutiSi which enſued. A multitude, not accuſ- 
tomed to diſcipline, averſe to the reſtraint of laws, trained up in rapine and 
riolence, were let looſe amidſt thoſe whom they were taught to regard as 
enemies to their prince and to their religion. Nothing eſcaped their ra- 
renous hands: By menaces, by violence, and ſometimes by tortures, men 
were obliged to diſcover their concealed wealth, Neither age, nor ſex, nor 


innocence afforded protection: And the gentry, finding that even thoſe 


who had been moſt compliant, and who had ſubſcribed the bonds, were 


equally expoſed to the rapacity of thoſe barbarians, confirmed themſelves 


ſtill more in the reſolution of refuſing them. The voice of the nation was 
raiſed againſt this enormous outrage ; and after two months free quarter, 
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the highlanders were ſent back to their hills, loaded with the ſpoils and ex. 
ecrations of the weſt. | 


Taost who had been engaged to ſubſcribe the bonds, could find no fe. 
curity but by turning out ſuch tenants as they ſuſpected of an inclination 


to conventicles, and thereby depopulating their eſtates. To encreaſe the 


miſery of theſe unhappy farmers, the council enacted, that none ſhould he 
reccived any where, or allowed a habitation, who brought not a certificate 
of his conformity from the pariſh-miniſter. That the obſtinate and refrac- 
tory might not eſcape farther perſecution, a new device was fallen upon, 
By the law of Scotland, any man, who ſhould go before a magiſtrate, and 
ſwear that he thought himſelf in danger from another, might obtain a 
writ of /aw-burrowsy as it is called; by which the latter was bound, under 
the penalty of impriſonment and outlawry, to find fecurity for his good 
behaviour. Lauderdale entertained the abſurd notion of making the king 
fue ont writs of law-burrows againſt his ſubjects. On this pretence, the 
refuſers of the bonds were ſummoned to appear before the council, and 
were required to bind themſelves, under the penalty of two years“ rent, nei- 
ther to frequent conventicles themſelves, nor allow their family and tenants 
to be preſent at thoſe unlawful aſſemblies. Thus chicancry was joined to 
tyranny ; and the majeſty of the king, inſtead of being exalted, was in te- 
ality proſtituted ; as if he were obliged to ſeek the fame ſceurity, which 
one neighbour might require of another. 


IT was an old law, but ſeldom executed, that a man, who was accuſed 
of any crime, and did not appear, in order to ſtand his trial might be inter- 
communed, that is, he might be publicly outlawed ; and whoever aſterwards 


either on account of buſineſs, relation, nay charity, had the leaft intercourſe 


with him, was ſubjected to the ſame penalties as could by law be infliged 
on the criminal himſelf, Several writs of intercommuning were now ifſued 
againſt the hearers and preachers in conventicles ; and by this ſevere and 
even abſurd law, crimes and guilt went on multiplying in a geometrical 


proportion. Where laws themſelves are, ſo violent, it is no wonder that 


an adminiſtration ſhould be tyrannical, 


Lisr the cry of an oppreſſed people ſhould reach the throne, the coun- 
eil forbad, under ſevere penalties, all noblemen or gentlemen of landed pro- 
perty to leave the kingdom: A ſevere edict, eſpecially where the ſovereign 
himſelf relided in a foreign country. Notwithſtauding this act of council, 
Caſſils firſt, afterwards Hamilton and Tweddale, went to London, and laid 
their complaints before the king. Theſe violent proceedings of Lauder- 
dale were oppoſite to the natural temper of Charles ; and he immediately 
iſſued orders for diſcontinuing the bonds and the writs of law burrows. 
But as he was commonly little touched with what lay at a diſtance, he en- 
tertained not the proper indignation againſt thoſe who had abuſed his au- 
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thority: Even while he retracted theſe oppreſſive meaſures, he was pre- 
yailed with to avow and praiſe them in a letter, which he wrote to the privy 
council. This proof of confidence might fortify the hands of the miniſtry; 
but the king ran a manifeſt riſque of long the affections of his ſubjects, by 
not permitting, even thoſe who were deſirous of it, to diltinguiſh between 
kim and their oppreſſors. | 


Ir is reported |, that Charles, after a full hearing of the debates con- 
cerning Scottiſh affairs, ſaid, © I perceive, that Lauderdale has been guil- 
« ty of many bad things againſt the people of Scotland ; but I cannot find, 
that he has acted any thing cotitrary to my intereſt,” A ſentiment 
unworthy of a ſovereign ! 


Dosis the abſence of Hamilton and the other diſcontented lords, the 
king allowed Lauderdale to ſummon a convention of eitates at Edinburgh, 
This aſſembly, beſides granting ſome money, beſtowed applauſe on all Lau- 
derdale's «adminiſtration, and in their addreſſes to the king, expreſſed the 
higheſt contentment and ſatisfaction. But theſe inſtaaces of complaiſance 
had the contrary effect in England from what was expected by the con- 
trivers of them. All men there concluded, that in Scotland the very voice 
of liberty was totally ſuppreſſed ; and that, by the prevalence of tyranny, 


grievances were ſo rivetted, that it was become dangerous even to mention 


them, or complain to the prince, who alone was able to redreſs them. From 


the ſlavery of the neighbouring kingdom, they interred the arbitrary diſ- 


poſition of the king; and from the violence with which ſovereign power | 
was there exerciſed, they apprehended the miſeries, which might enſue ro 
themſelves upon their loſs of liberty, If perſecution, it was aſked, by a 
proteſtant church could be carried to ſuch extremes, what might be dread- 
ed from the prevalence of popery, which had ever, in all ages, made open 
ptofeſſion of exterminating by fire and ſword every oppoſite ſect or com- 
munion ? And if the firſt approaches towards unlimited authority were ſo 
tyrannical, how diſmal its fanal eſtabliſhment ; when all dread of oppoſition 
tall at laſt be removed by mercenary armies, and all ſenſe of ſhame by long 
and inveterate habit ? e a 
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CHAP. LXVII. 


The popiſb pio. Cate, narrative and charofer— Coleman's letter 


" w——Godfrey's murder - General conſlernation The parliament — 
Zeal of the parliament Bedloe's narrative Accuſation of Danby 
A His impeachment ——— Diſſolution of the long parliament—l1ts character 

Trial Coleman / Treland New eleflions —— Duke of 

Monmouth Duke of York retires to Bruſſel.— — New parliament— 

Danby's impeachment ——- Popiſh plot New council Limitations on a 

popiſh ſucceſſor —— Bill of excluſion — Habeas corpus bill—Prorogation and 

diſſolution of the parliament Trial and execution of the five jeſuitt— 

And of Langhorne—Wakeman acquitted—State of affairs in Scotland 

Battle of Bothwel-bridge, | 


HE Engliſh nation, ever ſince the fatal league with France, had en- 
tertained violent jealouſies againſt the court; and the ſubſequent 
meaſures, adopted by the king, had tended more to encreaſe than cure the 
general prejudices. Some myſterious deſign was ftill ſuſpeRed in every 
enterprize and profeſſion : Arbitrary power and popery were apprehended 
as the ſcope of all projects: Each breath or rumour made the people ſtart 
with anxiety : Their enemies, they thought, were in their very boſom, 


and had gotten poſſeſſion of their ſovereign's confidence. While in this 
«timorous, jealous, diſpoſition, the cry of a flat all on a ſudden ſtruck their 


ears: They were wakened from their ſlumber ; and like men affrightened 

and in the dark, took every figure for a ſpectre. The terror of each man 

became the ſource of terror to another. And an univerſal panic being 

diffuſed, reaſon and argument, and common ſenſe, and common humanity, 
loft all influence over them. From this diſpoſition of men's 

ma. minds we are to account for the progreſs of the or isn PLOT, 

plot. : and the credit given to it ; an event which would otherwiſe 
appear prodigious and altogether inexplicable. 

Ox the 12th Auguſt, one Kirby, a chemiſt, accoſted the king, as he was 
walking in the park: „Sir,“ ſaid he, © keep within the company: Your 
© enemies have a deſign upon your life; and you may be ſhot in this very 
« walk.” Being asked the reaſon of theſe ſtrange ſpeeches, he ſaid, that 
two men called Grove and Pickering, had engaged to ſhoot the king, and 
Sir George Wakeman, the queen's phyſician, to poiſon him. This intel. 
ligence, he added, had been communicated to him by doctor Tongue; 
whom, if permitted, he would introduce to his majeſty. Tongue was d 
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divine of the church of England; a man active, reſtleſs, full of projects, 
void of underſtanding. He brought papers to the king, which contained 
information of a plot, and were digeſted into forty-three articles. The 
king, not having leiſure to peruſe them, ſent them to the treaſurer, Dan- 
by, and ordered the two informers to lay the buſincls before that miniſter. 
Tongue confeſſed to Danby, that he himſelf had not drawn the papers, 
that they had been ſecretly thruſt under his door, and that, though he 
ſulpected, he did not certainly know, who was the author. After a few 
days he returned, and told the treaſurer, that his ſuſpicions, he found, were 
juſt ; and that the author of the intelligence, whom he had met twice or 
thrice in the ſtreet, had acknowledged the whole matter, and had given 
him a more particular account of the conſpiracy, but defired that his 
name might be concealed, being apprehenſive leſt the papilts ſhould murder 
him. 

THz information was renewed with regard to Grove's and Pickering's 
intention of ſhooting the king; and Tongue even pretended, that, at a 
particular time, they ſet out for Windſor with that intention. Orders 
were given for arreſting them, as ſoon as they ſhould appear in that place: 
But though this alarm was more than once renewed, ſome frivolous rea- 
ſons were {till found by Tongue for their having delayed the journey. 
And the king concluded, both from theſs evaſions, aud from the myſ- 
terious, artificial manner of communicating the intelligence, that the 
whole was an impoſture, 

| ToxGUE came next to the treaſurer, and told him, that a pacquet of 
letters, written by Jeſuits, concerned in the plots was that night to be pur 
into the poſt-houſe for Windſor, directed to Bennifield, a Jeſuit, conſcſſor 
to the duke, When ghis intelligence was conveyed to the king, he re- 
plicd, that the pacquet mentioned had a ſew hours before been brought to 
the duke by Bennifield; who ſaid, that he ſuſpected ſome bad deſigu upon 
him, that the letters ſeemed to contain matters of a dangerous import, and 
that he knew them not to be the hand writing of the perſons whoſe names 
were ſubſcribed to them. This incident ſtill farther confirmed the king 
in his incredulity. 


Tus matter had probably Neeped for ever, had it not been for the 


anxiety of the duke; who, hearing that prieſts and jeſuits, and even his 


own conteſſor had been , accuſed, was detirovs, that a thorough enquiry 
mould be made by the council into the pretended conſpiracy, Kirby and 
Tongue were enquired after, aud werggnow found to be living in cloſe 
connection with Titus Oates, the perſon who was ſaid to have conveyed 
the firſt intelligence to Tongue. Oates affirmed, that he had fallen under 
ſuſpicion with the Jeſuits ; that he had received three blows with a ſtick, 
and a box on the car from the provincial of that order, for revealing their 
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conſpiracy ; And that, over-hearing them ſpeak of their intentions th 
puniſh him more ſeverely, he had withdrawn, and concealed himſelf, 'Thiz 
man, in whoſe breait was lodged a ſecret, involving the fate of ki 
and kingdoms, was allowed to remain in ſuch neceſſity, that Kirby was 
obliged to ſupply him with daily bread ; and it was a joyful ſurpriſe to 
bim, when he heard, that the council was at laſt diſpoſed to take ſome 
notice of his intelligence. But as he expected more encouragement from 
the public, than from the king or his miniſters, he thought proper, before 
he was preſented to the council, to go with his two companions, to Sir 
Edmonſbury Godfrey, a noted and active juſtice of the peace, and to give 
evidence before him of all the articles of the conſpiracy. 

16-8, Tus wonderful intelligence which Oates conveyed both te 
Oates's nar- Godfrey and the council, and afterwards to the parliament, 
8 5 was to this purpoſe ®, The pope, he ſaid, on examining 
the matter in the congregation de propaganda, had found himſelf entitled 
to the poſſeſſion of England and Ireland on account of the hereſy of prince 
and people, and had accordingly afſumed the ſovereignty of theſe king. 
doms. This ſupreme power he had thought proper to delegate to the ſo- 
ciety of Jeſuits; and de Oliva, general of that order, in conſequence of the 
papal grant, had exerted every act of regal authority, and particularly had 
ſupplied, by commiſſions under the ſeal of the ſociety, all the chief offices, 
both civil and military, Lord Arundel was created chancellor, lord Powis 
treaſurer, Sir William Godolphin privy ſeal, Coleman ſecretary of ſtate, 
Langborne attorney general, lord Bellaſis general of the papal army, lord 
Peters lieutenant general, lord Stafford pay maſter ; and inferior commil. 
ſions, ſigned by the provincial of the Jeſuits, were diſtributed all over Eng- 
land. All the dignities too of the church were filled, and many of them 
with Spaniards and other foreigners. 'The provincialhad he annie 
Je ſuits under his authority; where the king, whom they opprobriouſly called 
the Black Baſtard, was ſolemnly tried and condemned as a heretic ; and are- 
ſolution taken to put him to death. Father Le Shee { for ſo this great plotter 
and informer called father la Chaiſe, the noted confeſſor of the French king) 
had conſigned in London ten thouſand pounds to be paid to any man who 
ſhould merit it by this aſſaſſination. A Spaniſh provincial had ex preſſed 
like liberality : The prior of the Benedictines was willing to go the 
length of fix thouſand : The Dominicans approved of the action; but 
pleaded poverty. Ten thouſand pounds had been offered to Sir George 
Wakeman the queen's phyſician, who demanded fifteen thouſand as a re- 
ward for ſo great a ſervice : His demand was complied with; and fire 


thouſand had been paid him by advance. Leſt this means ſhould fail, 
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four 1rifh ruffians had been hired by the Jeſuits, at the rate of twenty 

guineas a pi ce, to ſtab the king at Windſor; and Coleman, ſecretary to 
the late ducheſs of York, had given the meſſenger, who carried them orders, 
a guinea to quicken his diligence. Grove and Pickering were allo em- 
ployed to ſhoot the king with ſilver bullets : "The former was to receive 
the ſum of fifteen hundred pounds; the latter, being a pious man, was to 

be rewarded with thirty thouſand maſſes, which, eftunating maſſes at a 

ſhilling a piece, amounted to a like value. Pickering would have exe- 
cuted his purpoſe, had not the flint at one time dropped out of his piſtol, 
at another time the priming. Conters the Jeſuit, had bought a knife at 
the price of ten ſhillings which, he thought, was not dear, conſidering the 
purpoſe for which he iutended it, to wit, ſtabbing the king. Letters of 
ſubſcription were circulated among the catholics of Eugland to raiſe a ſum 
for the ſame purpoſe. No leſs than fifty Jeſuits had met in May laſt, at 
the White-horſe tavern, where it was unanimouſly agreed to put the king 
to death. This ſynod did afterwards, for more convenience, divide them- 
ſelves into many le ſſer cabals or companies; and Oates was employed to 
carry notes and letters from one to another, all tending to the fame end 
of murdering the king. He even carried from one company to another, a 
paper, in which they formally expreffed their reſolution of cave uting that 
deed; and it was regularly fubſeribed by all of them. A wager of a 
hundred pounds was laid, and ſtakes wade, that the king ſhould eat no 
more Chriſtmas pics. In ſhort, it was determined, to vie the expreſſion of 
a Jeſuit, that if he would not become R. C. (Roman Catholic) he would 
no longer be C. R. (Charles Rex.) The great ire of London had been 
the work of the Jefrits, who had employed erg hty or eighty- x perſons for 
that purpoſe, and had expended feven hundred fire balls; but they had a 
good return for their money for they had been able to pilfer goods from 
the fire to the amount of fourteen thuuſand pounds: The jeſuits had raiſed 
another fire on St. Margaret's Hill, whence they had ſtolen goods to the 
value of two thouſand pounda. Another at Southwark. And it was de- 
termined in like manner to burn all the chief cities in England. A paper 
model was already framed for the firing of London; the lations were regu- 


larly marked out, where the ſeveral fircs were to commence ; and the whole 


plan of operations were ſo concert ed, that precautions were taken by the 
Jeſuits to vary their meaſures, according to the variation of the wind. Fire 
balls were familliarly called among them Teuxbury muſtard pills; and were 
laid to contain a notable biting ſauce. In the great fire it had been deter- 
mined to murder the king; but he bad diſplayed ſuch diligeuce and human- 
ty in extinguiſhing the flames, tbat even the Jeſuits relented, and ſpared his 
life. Beſides theſe aſſaſſinations and fires ; inſurreRions, rebellions, aw 
mallact ea, were projected by that religious order in all the three king - 
ams. There were twenty thouſand catholics in London, who would 
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riſe in four and twenty hours or leſs ; and Jenniſon, a Jeſuir, ſaid, that 
they might eaſily cut the throats of a hundred thouſand, proteſtants, 
Eight thouſand catholics had agreed to take arms in Scotland. Orman] 
was to be murdered by four Jeſuits z a general maſſacre of the Iriſh pro. 
teſtants was concerted ; and forty thouſand black bills were already pro- 
vided for that purpoſe. Coleman had remitted two hundred thoufand 
pounds to promote the rebellion in Ireland ; and the French king was to 
land a great army in that Iſland. Poole, who wrote the Synopſis, was parti- 
cularly marked out for aſſaſſination j as was alſo Dr. Stillingfleet, a con- 
troverſial writer againſt the papiſts. Burnet tells us, that Oates paid him 
the ſame compliment. After all this] havoc, the crown was to be offered 
to the duke, but on the following conditions ; that he receive it as a gift 


from the pope z that he confirm all the papal commiſhons for offices and 


employments ; that he ratify all paſt tranſactions, by pardoning the in- 
cendiaries, and the murderers of his brother and of the people ; and that 
he conſent to the utter extirpation of the proteitant religion. If he re- 
fuſe theſe conditions, he himſelf was immediately to be poiſoned or aſſaſ. 
ſinated. To pot James muſt go; according to the expreſſion aſcribed by 
Oates to the Jeſuits, 


Oares, the informer of this dreadful plot, was himſelf the moſt in- 
famous of mankind, He was the ſon of an anabaptiſt preacher, chaplain to 
colonel Pride; but having taken orders in the church, be had been ſettled 
in a ſmall living by the duke of Norfolk. He had been indicted for per- 
jury; and by ſome means had eſcaped. He was afterwards a chaplain on 
board the fleet; whence he had been diſmiſſed on complaint of ſome un- 
natural practices, not fit to be named. He then becane a convett to the 
catholics ; but he afterwards boaſted, that his converſion was a mere pre- 
tence, in order to get into their ſecrets and to betray them ®, He wa 
ſent over to the Jeſuits' college at St. Omers, and though above thirty 
years of age, he there lived ſome time among the ſtudents, He was diſ- 
patched on an errand to Spain; and thence returned to St. Omers ; where 
the Jeſuits, heartily tired of their convert, at laſt diſmiſſed him from thei! 
ſeminary, It is likely, that, from reſentment of this uſage, as well 1. 
from want and indigence, he was induced, in combination with Tongue, 
to contrive that plot, of which he accuſed the catholics. 


Tuis abandoned man, when examined before the council, betrayed his 
impoſtures in ſuch-a manner, as would have utterly diſcredited the moſt con- 
filtent ſtory, and the moſt reputable evidence. While in Spain he had 
been carricd, he ſaid, to Don John, who promiſed great aſſiſtance to the 
execution of the catholic dekgns, The king aſked him, what ſort of 
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man Don John was ; He anſwered, a tall lean man; directly contrary to 
truth, as the king will knew ©. He totally miſtook the ſituation of the 
Jeſuits college at Paris v. Though he pretended great intimacies with 
Coleman, he knew him not, when placed very near him; and had no o- 
ther excuſe than that his fight was bad in candle-light %. He fell into 
like miſtakes with regard to Wakeman. 

NoTw1THSTANDING theſe objections, great attention was paid to Oates's 
evidence, and the plot became very ſoon the ſubje& of converſation, and 
even the object of terror to the people. The violent animoſiry, which 
had been excited againſt the catholics in general, made the public ſwallow 
the groſſeſt abſurdities when they accompanied an aceuſation of thoſe 
religioniſts: And the more diabolical any contrivance appeared, the better 
it ſuited the tremendous idea entertained of a Jeſuit. Danby likewiſe, 
who ſtood in oppoſition to the French and catholic intereſt at court, was 
willing to encourage every ſtory, which might ſerve to diſcredit that party. 
By his ſuggeſtion, when a warrant was ſigned for arreſting Coleman, there 
was inſerted a clauſe for ſeizing his papers; a circumſtance attended with 
the molt important conſequences. 

Coleman, partly on his own account, partly by orders from 
the duke, had been engaged in a correſpondence with father la 1678. 


— — . 4 E. } » 
Chaiſe, with the pope's nuncio at Bruſſels, and with other ca- Its. 


tholics abroad; and being himſelf a fiery zealot, buſy and 


ſanguine, the expreſſions in his letters often betrayed great violence and 
indiſcretion, His correſpondence, during the year 1674, 1675, and part 
of 1676, was ſeized, and contained many extraordinary paſſages. In par- 
ticular he ſaid to la Chaiſe, « We have here a mighty work upon our 
hands, no leſs than the converſion of three kingdoms, and by that per- 
* haps the utter ſubduing of a peſtilent hereſy, which has a long time dom- 
ineered over a great part of this northern world. There were never ſuch 


hopes of ſucceſs, ſince the days of queen Mary, as now in our days. God. 


* has given us a prince,” meaning the duke, ©* who is become (may 1 ſay a 
miracle) zealous of being the author and inſtrument of ſo glorious a work ; 
but the oppoſition we are ſure to meet with is alſo like yt be great : So 
* that it imports us to get all the aid and aſſiſtance we can” In another 
letter he ſaid, „I can ſcarce believe myſelf awake, or the thing real, 
* when I think of a prince in ſuch an age as we live in, converted to ſuch 
a degree of zeal and piety, as not to regard any thing in the world in 
compariſon of God Almighty's glory, the ſalvation of his own ſoul, and 
the converſion of our poor kingdom.” In other paſſages the intereſts 
of the crown of England, thoſe of the French king, and thoſe of the ca- 
tholic religion are ſpoken of as inſeparable. The duke is alſo ſaid te 
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have connected his intereſts unalterably with thoſe of Lewis. The king 
himſcli, he affirms, is always inclined to favour the catholics, when he 
may do it without hazard. Money,” Coleman adds, © cannot fail of 
« perſuading the kiag to any thing. There is nothiag it cannot make 
him do, were it ever ſo much to his prejudic?. It has ſuch an abſolute 
4c power over him, that he cannot refit it, Logic, built upon money, has 
« in our court more powerful charms than any other ſort of argument,” 
For theſe reaſons, he propoted to father la Chaiſe, that the French king 
ſhoul4 gg it the ſum of 300,000 pounds, on condition that the parliament 
be diſſulved ; a meaſure, to which, he afficmed, the king was, of himſelf, 
ſufficiently inclined, were it not for his hopes of obtaining money from 
that aſſembly, The parliament, he ſaid, had already conſtrained the king 
to make peace with Holland, contrary to the intereits of the catholic re. 
ligion, and of his molt chriſtian majeity : And if they ſhould meet again, 
they would ſurely engage him farther, even to the making of war again! 
France. It appears alſo from the ſame letters, that the aſſembling of 
the parliament ſo late as April in the year 1675, had been procured by 
the intrigues of the catholic and French party, who thereby intended to 
ſhow the Dutch and their confederates, that they could expect no alli. 
tance from England. | 


Warn the contents of theſe letters were publicly known, they dif. 
fuſed the panic, with which the nation began already to be ſeized on ac- 
count of the popiſh plot. Men reaſoned more from their fears and their 
paſſions than from the evidence before them. It is certain, that the relt- 
leſs and enterprizing ſpirit of the catholic church ; particularly of the 
Jeſuits, merits attention, and is, in ſome degree, dangerous to every other 
communion. Such zeal of proſelytiſm actuates that ſect, that its miſhon- 
aries have penetrated into every nation of the globe; and, in one ſenſe, 


there is a popiſh plot perpetually carrying on againſt all ſtates, proteſtant, 


pagan, and mahometan. It is likewiſe very probable, that the converſion 
of the duke, and the favour of the king had inſpired the catholic priells 
with new hopes of recovering in theſe iſlands their loſt dominion, and gave 
freſh vigour to that intemperate zeal, by which they are commonly ac- 
tuated. Their firſt aim was to obtain a toleration ; and ſuch was the e- 
vidence, they believed of their theological tenets, that, could they but 
procure entire liberty, they muſt infallibly in time open the eyes of the 
people. After they had converted conſiderable numbers, they might be 
enabled, they hoped, to reinſtate themſelves in full authority, and entirely 
to ſuppreſs that hereſy, with which the kingdom had ſo long been affect 


ed. Though theſe dangers to the proteſtant religion were diſtant, it waz 


juſtly the object of great concern to find, that the heir of the crown was 0 
blinded with bigotry, and fo deeply engaged in foreign intereſts; and that 
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the king himſelf had been prevailed on, from low intereſts, to hearken to 
his dangerous inſinuations. Very bad conſequences might enſue from 
ſuch perverſe habits and attachments; nor could the nation and parliament. 
guard againſt them with too anxious a precaution. But that the Roman 
pontiff could hope to aſſume the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms ; a project, 
which, even during the darkneſs of the eleventh and twelfth 'centuries, 
would have appeared chimerical : That he ſhould delegate this authority 
to the Jeſuits ; that order in the Romiſh church, which was the moſt 
hated : That a maſſacre could be attempted of the proteſtants, who ſur- 


paſſed the catholic a hundred fold, and were inveſted with the whole au- 


thority of the ſtate: That the king himſelf was to be aſſaſſinated, and 
even the duke, the only ſupport of their party: Theſe were ſuch abſurdi- 
ties as no human teſtimony was ſufficient to prove; much leſs the evidence 
of one man, who was noted for infamy, and who could not keep himſelf, 
erery moment, from falling into the groſſeſt inconſiſtencies. Did ſuch in- 
telligence deſerve even ſo much attention as to be refuted, it would ap- 
pear, that Coleman's letters were ſufficient alone to deſtroy all its credit. 
For how could ſo long a train of correſpondence be carri-1 on, by a man 
o much truſted by the party; and yet no traces of inſurrections, if really 
intended, of fires, maſſacres, aſſaſſinations, invaſions, be e ver diſcovered in 
any ſingle paſſage of theſe letters? But all ſuch refletioas, and many 
more, cqually obvious, were vainly employed againſt that general prepoſ- 
{con with which the nation was ſeized. Oates's plot and Coleman's 
were univerſally confounded together: And the evidence of the latter 
being unqueſtionable, the belief of the former, aided by the paſſions of 
hatred and of terror, took poſſeſſion of the whole people. 


Tukak was danger, however, leſt time might open the eyes 
ef the public: when the murder of Godfrey completed the l 2 
general deluſion, and rendered the prejudices of the nation ab- Godfrey's 
lolutely incurable, This magiſtrate had been miſſing ſome murder. 
days; and after much ſearch, and many ſurmiſes, his body 
was found lying ina ditch at Primroſe-hill : The marks of ſtrangling were 
thought to appear about his neck, and ſome contuſions on his breaſt: His 
dun ſword was ſticking in the body; but as no conſiderable quantity of 
blood enſued on drawing it, it was concluded, that it bad been thruſt in 
after his death, and that he had not killed himſelf : He had rings on his 
fingers, aud money in his pocket: It was therefore inferred, that he had 
not fallen into the hands of robbers. Without farther reaſoning, the cry 
role, that he had been aſlaſſivated by the papiſts, on account of his taking 
Vates's evidence. This clamour was quickly propagated, and met with 
unverſal belief. The panic ſpread itſelf on every ſide with infinite rapid- 
ity; and all men, aſtoniſhed with fear, and animated with rage, ſaw in 
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Godfrey's fate all the horrible deſigns aſcribed to the Catholics ; and no 
farther doubt remained of Oates's veracity. The voice of the nation un. 
ited againſt that hated ſect; and notwithſtanding that he bloody conſpir. 
acy was ſuppoſed to be now detected, mea could ſcarcely be perſuaded, 

that their lives were yet in ſafety. Each hour teemed with 

1678 , a 

0 new rumours and ſurmizes. Invaſions from abroad, inſurtec. 
conſterna - tions at home, even private murders and poiſoniugs were ap- 
3 prehended. To deny the reality of the plot was to be an 
accomplice ; To heſitate was criminal; Royaliſt, Republican; Church. 
man, Sectary; Courtier, Patriot; all parties concurred in the illuſion, 
The city prepared for its defence, as if the enemy were at its gates: The 
chains and poſt were put up: And it was a noted laying at that time of 
Sir Thomas Player, the chamberlain, that, were it not for theſe precaution; 
all the citizens might riſe next morniag with their throats cut *, 


Ix order to propagate the popular frenzy, ſeveral artifices were employ- 
ed. The dead body of Godfrey was carried into the city, attended by vall 
multitudes. It was publicly expoſed in the ſtreets, and viewed by all ranks 
of men; and every one, who ſaw it, went away inflamed, as well by the 
mutual contagion of ſentiments, as by the diſmal ſpectacle itſelf, The fu- 
neral pomp was celebrated with great parade. The corpſe was conducted 
through the chief ſtreets of the city: Seventy-twq clergymen marched be. 
fore: Above a thouſand perſons of diſtinction followed after: And at the 
funeral ſermon, two able-bodied divines mounted the pulpit, and ſtood on 
each ſide of the preacher, leſt, in paying the laſt duties to this unhappy 
magiſtrate, he ſhould, before the whole people, be murdered by the Pa- 
piſts . 

Ix this diſpoſition of the nat ion, reaſon could no more be heard than x 
whiſper in the midſt of the moſt violent hurricane. Even at preſent, God- 
frey's murder can ſearcely, upon any ſyſtem, be rationally accounted for. 
That he was aſſaſſinated by the Catholics, ſeems utterly improbable. Theſe 
religioniſts could not be engaged to commit that crime from policy, in order 
to deter other magiſtrates from acting againſt them. Godfrey's fate was 
no wiſe capable of producing that effect, unleſs it were publicly know, 
that the Catholics were his murderers ; an opinion, which, it was eaſy to 
foreſee, mull prove the ruin of their party. Beſides, how many magil- 
trates, during more than a century, had acted in the meſt violent manner 
againſt the Catholics, without its being ever ſuſpected, that any one had 
been cut off by aſſaſſination ? Such jealous times as the preſent were ſure- 
ly ill fitted for beginning theſe dangerous experiments. Shall we there- 


fore ſay, that the Catholics were puſhed on, not by policy, but by blind 
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revenge againſt Godfrey ? But Godfrey had given them little or no occa- 


fon of affence in taking Oates's evidence. His part was merely au act 


of form, belonging to his office: nor could he, or any man in his ſtation, 


poſſibly refuſe it. In the reſt of his conduct, he lived on goed terms with 
the Catholics, and was far from diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his ſeverity a- 
gainſt that lect. It is even certain, that he had contracted an intimacy 
with Coleman, and took care to inform his friend of the danger, to which, 
by reaſon of Oates's evidence, he was at preſent expoſed. 


Tazrs are ſome writers, who, finding it impoſſible to account for God- 
frey's murder by the machigations of the Catholics, have recourſe to the 
oppofite ſuppoſition. They lay hold of that obvious preſumption, that 
thoſe commit the crime who reap advantage by it ; and they aflirm taat 
it was Shafteſbury and the heads of the popular party, who perpetrated 
that deed, in order to throw the odium of it on the Papiſts. If this ſup- 
polition be received, it muſt allo be admitted, that the whole plot was the 
contrivance of thoſe politicians; and that Oates acted altogether under 
their direction. But it appears, that Oates, dreading probably the oppoſi- 
tion of powerful enemies, had very anxiouſly acquitted the Dake, Danby, 
Ormond, and all the miniſtry ; perſons who were certainly the moſt obnoxi- 
ous to the popular leaders. Beſides, the whole texture of the plot con- 
tains ſuch low abſurdity, that it is impoſlible to have been the invention of 
any man of ſenſe or education. It is true, the more monitrous and hor- 
nible the conſpiracy, the better was it fitted to terrify, and thence to con- 
vince, the populace : But this effect, we may ſafely ſay, no one could be- 
fore-hand have expected; and a fool was in this caſe more likely to ſuc- 
ceed than a wiſe man. Had Shafteſbury laid the plan of a popiſh conſpi- 
racy, he had probably rendered it moderate, conſiſtent, credible ; and on 
that very account had never met with the prodigious ſucceſs, with which 
Vates's tremendous fictions were attended. 


We muſt, therefore, be contented to remain for ever ignorant of the ac- 
tors in Godſrey's murder; and only pronounce in general, that that event, 
in all likelihood, had no connexion, one way or other, with the popiſh plot. 
Any man, eſpecially ſo active a magiſtrate as Godfrey, might, in ſuch a 
city as London, have many enemies, of whom his friends and family had 
no ſuſpicion, He was a melancholy man; and there is ſome reaſon, not- 
withſtanding the pretended appearances to the contrary, to ſuſpect that he 
fell by his own hands. The affair was never examined with tranquillity, or 
ven with common ſenſe, during the time; and it is impoſſible. for us, at 
this diſtance, certainly to account for it. 


No one doubted but the papiſts had aſſaſſinated Godfrey; but ſtill the 


particular actors were unknown. A proclamation was iſſued by the king, 


offering a pardon and a reward of five hundred pounds to any one whe 
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ſhould diſcover them. As it was afterwards ſurmized, that the terror of: 
like aſſaſſination would prevent diſcovery, a new proclamation was iſſued, 
promiſing abſolute protection to any one who ſhould reveal the ſecret, 
Thus were indemnity, money, and ſecurity offered to the faireſt bidder: 
And no one needed to fear, during the preſent fury of the people, that his 
evidence would undergo too ſevere a ſcrutiny. 

Wurst the nation was in this ferment, the parliament was 

1678. aſſembled. In his ſpeech the king told them, that, though 
—— _— they had given money for diſbanding the army *, he had found 
ment. Flanders ſo expoſed, that he had thought it neceſſary ſtill to 

keep them on foot, and doubted not but this meaſure would 
meet with their approbation. He informed them, that his revenue lay un 
der great anticipations, and at beſt was never equal to the conſtant and ne. 
ceſſary expence of government; as would appear from the ſtate of it, which 
he intended to lay before them. He alſo mentioned the plot, formed a. 
gainſt his life by Jeſuits ; but ſaid, that he would forbear delivering any 
opinion of the matter, leſt he ſhould ſeem to ſay too much or too little; 
and that he would leave the ſcrutiny of it entirely to the law, 

Tus king was anxious to keep the queſtion of the popiſh plot from the 
parliament ; where, he ſuſpected, many defigning people would very much 
abuſe the preſent credulity of the nation: But Danby, who hated the ca- 
tholics, and courted popularity, and perhaps hoped, that the king, if his 
life were believed in danger from the Jeſuits, would be more cordially lov- 
ed by the nation, had entertained oppoſite deſigns : and the very firſt day 
of the ſeſſion, he opened the matter in the houſe of peers. Ihe king was 
extremely diſpleaſed with this temerity, and told his miniſter, © Though 
« you do not believe it, you will find, that you have given the parliament 
« a handle to ruin yourſelf, as well as to difturb all my affairs; and you 
&« will ſurely live to repent it.” Danby had afterwards ſufficient reaſon to 
applaud the ſagacity of his maſter, 

Tus cry of the plot was immediately echoed from one houſe 
Zeal of the to the other, The authority of parliament gave ſanction to 
1 fury, with which the people were already agitated. An 
addreſs was voted for a ſolemu faſt: A form of prayer was contrived for 
that ſolemnity; and becauſe the popiſh plot had been omitted in the fir 


draught, it was carefully ordered to be inſerted ; leſt omniſcience ſhould - 


want intelligence, to uſe the words of an hiſtorian . 

Ix order to continue and propagate the alarm, addreſſes were voted for 
laying before the houſe ſuch papers as might diſcover the horrible conſpi- 
racy ; for the removal of popiſh recuſants from London; for adminiſtering 


t They had granted him 600,000 pounds for disbanding the army, for reimbut ſiog the 


charges of his naval armament, aud for paying the princeſs of Orange's portio Þ. 
u North, p. 207. 
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every where the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy; for denying acceſs at 
court to all unknown or ſuſpicious perſons ; and for appointing the train- 
bands of London and Weſtminſter to be in readineſs. The lords Powis, 
Stafford, Arundel, Peters, and Bellaſis, were committed to the Tower, and 
were ſoon after impeached for high treaſon. And both houſes, after hear- 
ing Oates's evidence, voted, © That the lords and commons are of opinion, 
« that there hath been, and ſtill is, a damnable and helliſh plot, contrived 
« and. carried on by the popiſh recuſants, for aſſaſſinating the King, for 
« ſubverting the government, and for rooting out and deſtroying the pro · 
« teſtaat religion.“ 


So vehement were the houſes, that they ſat every day, forenoon and after- 
noon, on the ſubject of the plot: For no other buſineſs could be attended 
to. A committee ef lords were appointed to examine priſoners and wit- 
neſſes : Blank warrants were put into their hands, for the commitment of 
ſuch as ſhould be accuſed or ſuſpected. Oates, who, though his evidence 
were true, muſt, by his own account, be regarded as an infamous villain, 
was by every one applauded, careſſed, and called the ſaviour of the nation. 
He was recommended by the parliament to the king. He was lodged in 
Whitehall, protected by guards, and encouraged by a penſion of 1200 
pounds a-year. 


It was not long before ſuch bountiful encouragement 

brought forth new witneſſes, William Bedloe, a man, if poſ- 1678. 
ible, more infamous than Oates, appeared next upon the ſtage, — 2 
He was of very low birth, had been noted ſor ſeveral cheats 

and even thefts, had travelled over many parts of Europe under borrowed 
names, and frequently paſſed himſelf for a man of quality, and had endea - 
voured, by a variety of lies and contrivances, to prey upon the ignorant and 
unwary. When he appeared before the council, he gave intelligence of 
Godfrey's murder only, which, he ſaid, had been perpetrated in Somerſet- 
houſe, where the queen lived, by papiſts, ſome of them ſervants in her fa- 
mily, He was queſtioned about the plot ; but utterly denied all know- 
ledge of it, and alſo aſſerted, that he had no acquaintance with Oates. 
Next day, when examined before the committee ot lords, he bethought 
lümſelf better, and was ready to give an ample account of the plot, which 
he found ſo anxiouſly enquired into. This narrative he made to tally, as 
well as he could, with that of Oates, which had been publiſhed : But that 
be might make himſelf acceptable by new matter, he added ſome other 
circumſtances, and theſe, ſtill more tremendous and extraordinary. He 
laid, that ten thouſand men were to be landed from Flanders in Burling- 
ton Bay, and immediately to ſeize Hull: Tha Jerſey and Guernſey were 
to be ſurprized by forces from Breſt ; and that a French fleet was, all laſt 


ſummer, hovering in the Channel for that purpoſe : That the lords Powis 
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and Peters were to form an army in Radnorſhire, to be joined by another 
army, conſiſting of twenty or thirty thouſand religious men and pilgrims, 
who were to land at Milford Haven from St. Iago in Spain: That there 
were forty thouſand men ready in London ; beſides thoſe, who would, on 
the alarm, be poſted at every ale-houſe door, in order to kill the ſoldiers, a 
they came out of their quarters : That lord Stafford, Coleman, and father 
Ireland had money ſufficient to defray the expences of all theſe armaments; 
That he himſelf was to receive four thouſand pounds, as one that could 
murder a man; as alſo a commiſhon from lord Bellaſis, and a benediction 
from the pope : That the king was to be aſſaſſinated ; all the proteſtants 
maſlacred, who would not ſeriouſly be converted ; the government offered 
to ONE, if he would conſent to hold it of the church ; but if he ſhould re. 
fuſe that condition, as was ſuſpected, the ſupreme authority would be given 
to certain lords under the nomination of the pope. In a ſubſequent ex. 
amination before the commons, Bedloe 'added (for theſe men always 
brought out their intelligence ſucceſſively and by piece-meal), that lord 
Carrington was alſo in the;conſpiracy for raiſing men and money againſt the 
government; as was likewiſe lord Brudenel. Theſe noblemen, with all the 
other perſons mentioned by Bedloe, were immediately committed to cuf- 
tody by the parhament. 


It is remarkable, that the only reſource of Spain, in her preſent decayed 
condition, lay in the aſſiſtance of England; and, ſo far from being in a 
ſituation to tranſport ten thouſand men for the invaſion of that kingdom, 
ſhe had ſolicited and obtained Engliſh forces to be ſent into the garriſons 
of Flanders, which were not otherwiſe able to defend themſelves againſt the 
French. 'The French too, we may obſerve, were, at that very time, in 
open war with Spain, and yer are ſuppoſed to be engaged in the ſame de- 
ſign againſt England; as if religious motives were become the ſole actuat- 
ing prineiple among ſovereigns. But none of theſe circumſtances, how- 
ever obvious, were able, when ſet in oppoſition to multiplied horrors, an- 
tipathies, and prejudices, to engage the leaſt attention of the populace: 
For ſuch the whole nation were at this time become. The popiſh plot 
paſſed for inconteſtible : And had not men ſoon expected with certainty 
the legal puniſhment of theſe criminals, the catholics had been expoſed to 
the hazard of an univerſal maſſacre. The torrent indeed of national pre- 
judices ran fo high, that no one, without the moſt imminent danger, durſt 
venture openly to oppoſe it; nay, ſcarcely any one, without great 
force of judgment, could even ſecretly entertain an opinion contrary to 
the prevailing ſentiments. The loud and unanimous voice of a great na- 
tiondias mighty authority over weak minds; and even later hiſtoriaps are 
ſo ſwayed by the concurring judgment of ſuch multitudes, that ſome of 
them have eſteemed themſelves ſufficiently moderate, when they affirmed 
that many circumſtances of the plot were true, though ſome were added, 
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and others much magnified. But it is an obvious principle, that a wit- 
neſs, who perjures himſelf in one circumſtance, is credible in none; And 


the authority of the plot, even to the end of the proſecutions, ſtood entire - 


y upon ſuch witneſſes, Though the catholics had been ſuddenly and un- 
expectedly detected, at the very moment, when their conſpiracy, it is ſaid, 
was ripe for execution; no arms, no ammunition, no money, no commiſ- 
lions, no papers, no letters, after the moſt rigorous ſearch, ever were diſco- 
vered, to confirm the evidence of Oates and Bedloe. Yet {till the nation, 
though often fruſtrated, wenton in the eager purſuit and confident belief of 
the conſpiracy ; And even the manifold inconſiſtencies and abſurdities, 
contained in the narratives, inſtead of diſcouraging them, ſerved only as 
farther incentives to diſcover the bottom of the plot, and were conſidered 
as ſlight objections, which a more complete information would fully remove. 
In all hiſtory, it will be difficult to find ſuch another inſtance of popular 
frenzy and bigoted deluſion. 


Ix order to ſupport the panic among the people, eſpecially among the 
citizens of London, a pamphlet was publiſhed with this title,“ A narra- 
« tive and impartial diſcovery of the horrid popiſh plot, carried on for 
burning and deſtroying the cities of London and Weltminſter with their 
&« ſuburbs : ſetting forth the ſeveral conſults, orders, and reſolutions of the 
* jeſuits, coucerning the ſame : By captain William Bedloe, lately engag- 
ed in that horrid deſign, and one of the popiſh committee for carrying on 
„ ſuch fires.” Every fire, which had happened for ſeveral years paſt, is 
there aſcribed to the machinations of the jeſuits, who purpoſed, as Bedloe 
laid, by ſuch attempts, to find az opportunity for the general maſſacre of 
the proteſtants; aud in the mean time, were well pleaſed to enrich them- 
elves by pilfering goods from the fire, 


Tus king, though he ſcrupled not, wherever he could ſpeak freely, to 
throw the higheft ridicule on the plot, and on all who believed it; yet found 
it neceſſary to adopt the popular opinion before the parliament. The tor- 
rent, he ſaw, ran too ſtrong to be controuled; and he could only hope, by 
1 ſeeming compliance, to be able, after ſome time, to guide and direct and 
clude its fury. He made therefore a ſpecch to both houſes ; in which he 
told them, that he would take the utmoſt care of his perſon during theſe 
times of danger ; that he was as ready as their hearts could wiſh, to join 
with them in all means for eſtabliſhing the proteſlant religion, not only dur- 
ing bis own time, but for all future ages ; and that, provided the right of 
ſuceeſſion were preſerved, he would conſent to any laws for reſtraining a 
popiſh ſucceſſor : And in concluſion, he exhorted them to think of effectu- 
al means for the conviction of popiſh recuſants ; and he highly praiſed the 
duty and loyalty of all his ſubjects, who had diſcovered ſuch anxious con- 
cert for his ſafety, 
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Tuaxss gracious expreſſions abated nothing of the vehemence of parlia. 
mentary proceedings. A. bill was introduced for a new teſt; in which po. 
pery was denominated idolatry ; and all members, who refuſed this teſt, 
were excluded from both houſes. The bill paſſed the commons without 
much oppoſition ; but in the upper houſe the duke moved, that an excep- 
tion might be admitted in his favour. With great earneſtneſs, and even 
with tears in his eyes, ke told them, that he was now to caſt himſelf on 
their kindneſs, in the greateſt concern which he could have in the world; 
and he proteſted, that, whatever his religion might be, it ſhould only be 
a private thing between God and his own ſoul, and never ſhould appear in 
his public conduct. Notwithitanding this ſtrong effort, in ſo important 
a point, he prevailed only by two voices; a ſufficient indication of the 
genera] diſpoſition of the people. 1 would not have,“ ſaid a noble peer, 
in the debate upon this bill, * ſo much as a popiſh man or a popiſh wo- 
« man to remain here; not ſo much as a popiſh dog or a popiſh bitch; 
not ſo much as a popiſh cat to pur or mew about the king.” What is 
more extraordinary, this ſpeech met with praiſe and approbation. 


EncovraGeD by this general fury, the witneſſes went ſtill a ſtep far. 
ther in their accuſations ; and though both Oates and Bedloe had often 
declared, that there was no other perſon of diſtinction, whom they knew 
to be concerned in the plot, they were now ſo audacious as to accuſe the 
queen herſelf of entering into the delign againſt the life of her huiband, 
The commons, in an addreſs to the king, gave countenance to this ſcan- 
dalous accuſation ; but the lords would not be prevailed with to join in 
the addreſs. It is here, if any where, that we may ſuſpect the ſuggeſti- 
ons of the popular leaders to bave had place. The king, it was well 
known, bore no great affection to his conſort ; and now more than ever 
when his brother and heir was ſo much hated, had reaſon to be deſirous 
of iſſue, which might quiet the jealous fears of his prople. This very ba- 
tred, which prevailed againſt the duke, would much facilitate, he knew, 
any expedient, that could be deviſed for the excluſion of that prince ; and 
nothing farther ſeemed requiſite for the king, than to give way in this par- 
ticular to the rage and fury of the nation. But Charles, notwithſtanding 
all allurements of pleaſure, or intereft, or ſafety, had the generoſity to 
protect his injured conſort. * They think,” ſaid he, „ 1 have a mind 
& to a new wife; but for all that, I will not ſee an innocent woman a- 
* buſed v.“ He immediately ordered Oates to be ſtrictly confined, ſeiz- 
ed his papers, and diſmiſſed bis ſervants ; and this daring informer was 
obliged to make applications to parliament, in order to recover his l- 
berty. 

Dosis this agitation of men's minds, the parliament gave new atten- 


w North's Examen, p. 186. 
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tion to the militiaz a cireumſtance, which even during times of greateſt 
tranquillity, can never prudently be neglected. They paſſed a bill, by 
which it was enacted, that a regular militia ſhould be kept in arms, du- 
ring fix weeks of the year, and a third part of them do duty cvery fort- 
night of that time. The popular leaders probably intended to make uſe 
ef the general prejudices, and even to turn the arms of the people againſt 
the prince *, Bur Charles refuſed his aſſent to the bill, and told the par- 
liament, that he would not, were it for balf an hour, part ſo far with the 
power of the ſword : But if they would contrive any other bill for order- 
ing the mititia, and ſtill leave it in his power to aſſemble or diſmiſs them, 
as he thought proper, he would willingly give it the royal aſſent, The 
commons, diſſatisfied with this negative, though the king had never be- 
fore employed that prerogative, immediately voted that all the new levied 
forces ſhould be diſbanded, They paſſed a bill, granting money for that 
purpoſe ; but to ſhew their extreme jealouſy of the crown, beſides appro- 
priating the money by the ſtricteſt cauſes, they ordered it to be pail, not 
into the exchequer, but into the chamber of London. The lords demur- 
red with regard to fo extraordinary a clauſe, which threw a violent reflec- 
tion on the king's miniſters, and even on himſelf ; and by that means the 
act remained in ſuſpence. 
Ir was no wonder, that the preſent ferment and credulity 

ef the nation engaged men of infamous character and 1a- 1678. 

. p Accuſation 
digent circumſtances to become informers; when men of ef Dandy. 
rank and condition could be tempted to give into that ſcanda- 
lous practice. Montague, the king's ambaſſador at Paris, had procured a 
ſeat iu the lower houſe ; and without obtaining or aſking the king's leave, 
he ſuddenly came over to England. Charles, ſuſpeQting his intention, or- 
dered his papers to be ſeized ; but Montague, who foreſaw this meaſure, 
had taken care to ſecrete one paper, which he immediately laid before the 
houſe of commons. It was a letter from the treaſurer Lanby, written in 
the beginning of the year, during the negociations at Nimeguen for the ge- 
neral peace, Montague was there directed to make a demand of money 
trom France or in other words, the king was willing ſecretly to ſell his 
good offices to Lewis, contrary to the general intereſts of the conſede- 
rates, and even to thoſe of his own kingdoms, The latter, amoug other 
particulars, contains theſe words; * In caſe the conditions of peace ſhall 
be accepted, the king expects to have fix millions of livres à year for 
three years, from the time that this agreement ſhall be figned between 
his majeſty and the king of France; becauſe it will probably be two 
* or three years before the parliament will be in humour to give him any 
«* {upplics after che making of any peace with France; and the ambaſ- 
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„ ſ{ador here has always agreed to that ſum; hi not for ſo long a time,” 
Danby was ſo unwilling to engage in this negociation, that the king, to 
ſatisfy him, ſubjoined with his own hand theſe words; “ This letter is 
« writ by my order, C. R.“ Montague, who revealed this ſecret cor. 
reſpondence, had even the baſeneſs to ſell bis baſe treachery at a high 
price to the French monarch“. 

Tua commons were inflamed with this intelligence againſt Danby ; and 
carrying their ſuſpicions farther than the truth, they concluded, that the 
king had all along aQed in concert with the French court; and that every 


ſtep, which he had taken in conjunction with the allies, had been illuſory , 


and deceitful. De ſirous of getting to the bottom of ſo important a ſecret, 
— being puſhed by Danby's numerous enemies, they immediately voted 
an impeachment of high treaſon againſt that miniſter, and 


Hi. 2678 ſent up fix articles to the houſe of peers. Theſe articles 
p:achment. were, That he had traiterouſly engroſſed to himſelf regal 


1 ae power, by giving inſtructions to his majeſty's ambaſſa- 
dors, without the participation of the ſecretaries of ſtate, or the privy- 
council: That he had traiterouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the govern. 

ment, and introduce arbitrary power; and to that end, had levied aud 
continued an army, contrary to act of parliament : That he had traiter- 

ouſly end eavouted to alienate the affections of his majeſty's ſubjects, by 
negociating a diſadvantageous peace with France; and procuring money 
for that purpoſe : That he was popiſhly affected, and had traiterouſly con- 
cealed, after he had notice, the late horrid and bloody plot, contrived by 
the papiſts againſt his majeſty's perſon and government: That he had 
waſted the king's treaſure : And that he had, by indirect means, obtained 
ſeveral exorbitaat grants from the crown. 

It is certain, that the treaſurer, in giving inſtructious to an ambaſſador, 
had exceeded the bounds of his office ; and as the genius of a monarchy, 
ſtrictly limited, requires, that the proper miniſter ſhould be anſwerable 

for every abuſe of power, the commons, though they here advanced a new 
pretenſion, might juſtify themſelves by the utility, aud even neceſſity of it. 

But in other reſpects their charge againſt Danby was very ill grounded, 
That miniſter made it appear to the houſe of lords, not only that Monta- 
gue, the informer againſt him, had all along promoted the money - negocis- 
tions with France, but that he himſelf was ever extremely averſe to the 1n- 
tereſts of that crown, which he eſteemed pernicions to his maſter, and to 
his country. The French nation, he ſaid, had always entertained, as he was 
certainly informed, the higheſt contempt, both of the king's perſon aud 
government. His diligence, he added, in tracing and diſcovering the 
popiſh plot, was generally known; and if he had common ſenſe, not to 
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fay common honeſty, he would ſurely be anxious to preſerve the life of a 
maſter, by whom he was ſo. mnch favoured. He had waſted no treaſure, 
becauſe there was no treaſurdꝭ to waſte. And though he had reaſon to be 
grateful tor the king's bounty, he had made more moderate acquiſitions 
than were generally imagined, and than others in his office had often done, 
even during @ ſhorter adminiftration, 


Tus houſe of peers plainly ſaw, that allowing all the charge of the com- 
mons to be true, Danby's crime fell not under the ſtatute of Edward III.; 
and though the words, treaſon and traiterously, had been carefully inſerted in 
ſeveral azticles, this appellation could not change the nature of things, or 
ſubje& him to the penalties aunexed to that crime, They refuſed, there- 
fore, to commit Danby upon this irregular charge: The commons in- 
ted on their demand; and a great conteſt was likely to ariſe, when 
the king, who bad already ſeen ſufficient inftances of the ill. humour of 
the parliament, thought proper to prorogue them. This pro- 
rogation was ſoon after followed by a diſſolution ; a deſperate 1678, 

, : ; | zoth Dec. 
remedy in the preſeat diſpoſition of the nation. But the dil- H;jgajucion 
eaſe, it muſt be owned, the king had reaſon to eſteem deſ- of the long 

: parliament. 
perate, The utmoſt rage had been diſcovered by the com- 
mons, on account of the popiſh plot; and their fury began already to 
point againſt the royal family, if not againſt the throne itſelf, The duke 
had been flruck at in ſeveral motions; The treaſurer had been impeach- 
ed: All ſupply had been refuſed, except on the moſt diſagreeable con- 
ditions : Fears, jealouſies, and antiparhics were every day multiplying in 
parliament : And though the people were ſtrongly infected with the ſame 
prejudice, the king hoped, that by diſſolving the preſent cabals, a ſet of 
men might be choſen, more moderate in their purſuits, and leſs tainted 
with the virulence of faction. 


Thus came to a period a parliament, which had fitten du- 

ring the whole courſe of this reign, one year excepted. Its Its charac- 
conclukon was very different from its commencement. Being FT. 

elected during the joy and feſtivity of the reſtoration, it conſiſted almoſt 
entirely of royaliſts; who were diſpoſed to ſupport the crown by all the 
liberality which the babits of that age would permit. Alarmed by the 
alliance with France, they gradually withdrew their confidence from the 
King ; aud finding him Kill to perſevere in a foreign interest, they proce- 
«ded to diſcover ſymptoms of the most refractory and most jealous diſpo- 
lition, The popiſh plot puſhed them beyond all bounds of moderation; 
and before their diſſolution, they ſceemed to be treading fast in the foot- 
eps of the last Jong parliament, on whoſe conduct they threw at first 
lach violeut blame. In all their variations, they had still followed the o- 
dinions and prejudices of the nation; and ever ſeemed to be more govern- 
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ed by "Py and party views than by public interest, and more by pub. 
lie interest than by any corrupt or private influence. 


Dvz1xGs the fitting of the parliament, and after its prorogation and dil. 
ſolution, the trials of the pretended criminals were carried on ; and the 
courts of judicature, places, which, if poſſible, ought to be kept more pure 
from injuſtice than even national aſſemblies the mſelves, were ſtrongly in- 

1078. fected with the fame party- rage and bigoted prejudices, 
Trial of Coleman, the moſt obnoxious of the conſpirators, was firf 
. brought to his trial. His letters were produced againſt him, 
They contained, as he himſelf confeſſed, much indiſcretion: But unleſs {6 
far as it is illegal to be a zealous catholic, they ſeemed to prove nothing 
criminal, much leſs treaſonable againſt him. Oates and Bedloe depoſed, 
that he had received a commiſſion, figned by the ſuperior of the Jeſuits, 
to be papal ſecretary of ſtate, and had conſented to the poiſoning, ſhooting, 
and ſtabbing of the king: He had even, according to Oates's depoſition 
advanced a guinea to promote thoſe bloody purpoſes. Theſe wild ftorics 
were confounded with the projects contained in his letters; and Coleman 
received ſentence of death. The ſentence was ſoon after executed upon 


him), He ſuffered with calmneſs and conſtancy, and to the laſt perſiſted 


in the ſtrongeſt proteſtations of his innocence. 

CoLeman's execution was ſucceeded by the trial of father 
Ireland, who, it is pretended, had figned, together with fifty 
Jeſuits, the great reſolution of murdering the king. Grove 
and Pickering, who had undertaken to ſhoot him, were tried at the ſame 
time. The only witneſſes againſt the priſoners were ftill Oates and Bedloe, 
Ireland affirmed, that he was in Staffordſhire all the month of Auguſt laſt, 
a time when Oatcs's evidence made him in London. He proved his al- 
ſertion by good evidence, and would have proved it by undoubted, had he 
not, molt iniquitouſly, been debarred, while in priſon, from all uſe of pen, 
ink, and paper, and denied the liberty of ſending for witnefſes. All theſe 
men, before their arraignment, were condemned in the opinion of the jud- 
ges, jury, and ſpectators; and to be a. Jeſait, or even a catholic, was of 
itfelf a ſufficient proof of guilt. The chief juſtice “, in particular, gave 
ſanction to all the narrow prejudices and bigoted fury of the populace. 
Inflead of being council for the priſoners, as his office required, he plead- 
ed the cauſe agairſt the m, brow-beat their witoeſſes, and on every occaſion 
repreſented their guilt as certain and uncontroverted. He even went ſo 
far as publickly to affirm, that the papiſts had not the ſame principles 
which proteſtants have, and therefore were not entitled to that common 
credence, which the principles and practices of the latter call for. And 
when the jury brought in their verdict againſt the priſoners, he faic, 
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<4 You bave done gentlemen, like very good ſubjects, and very good chriſ- 


« tjans, that is to ſay, like very good proteſtants: And now, much good 
« may their 36,000 maſſes do them.“ Alluding to the maſſes by which 
Pickering was to be rewarded for murdering the king. All theſe unhap- 
py men went to execution, proteſting their innocence ; a circumſtance, 
which made no impreſſion on the ſpectators. The opinion, 

that the Jeſuits allowed of lies, and mental reſervations for 142 
promoting a good cauſe, was at this time ſo univerſally re- 

ccived, that no credit was given to teſtimony delivered either by that or- 
der, or by any of their diſciples, It was forgotten, that all the confpira- 
tors, engaged in the gan-powder-treaſon, and Garnet, the Jeſuit, among 
the reſt, had freely on the ſcaffold made confeſſion of their guilt. 

Tuovon Bedloe, had given information of Godfrey's murder, he {till re- 
mained a ſingle evidence againft the perſons accuſed, and all the allure- 
ments of profit and honour had not hitherto tempted any one to confirm the 
teltimony of that informer. At laſt means were found to compleat the 
legal evidence, One Prance, a filver-ſmith, and a catholic, had been ac- 
cuſed by Bedloe of being an accomplice in the murder; and upon his de- 
aial had b-en thrown into priſon, loaded with heavy irons, and confined to 
the conde:nned hole, a place, cold, dark, and full of naftinefs. Such rigours 
were ſupp d to be exerciſcd by orders from the ſecret edmmittee of lords, 


particularly Shafteſbury and Buckingham; who, in examining the priſoners, 


uſually employed (as is ſaid, and indeed ſufficiently proved) threatenings 
and promiſes, rigour and indulgence, and every art, under pretence of ex- 
torting the truth from then. Prance hed not courage to refit, but con- 
elſed himſelf an accomplice in Godfrey's murder. Being aſked concern- 
ing the plot, he alſo thought proper to be acquainted with it, and convey- 
ed ſome intelligence to the council, Among other abſurd circumſtances, 
he ſaid that one Le Fevre bought a ſecond-hand ſword of him; becauſe 
he knew not, as he ſaid, what times were at hand : And Prance, exprel- 
fing ſome concern for poor tradeſmen, if ſuch times came; Le Fevre re- 
plied, that it would be better for tradeſmen, if the catholic religion were 
reſtored : And particularly that there would be more church work for 
ilverſmiths. All this information with regard to the plot as well as the 
murder of Godfrey, Prance ſolemnly retracted, both before the king and 
the ſecret committee : But being again thrown into priſon, he was induc- 
ed by new terrors and new ſufferings, to confirm his firſt information, and 
was now produced as a ſufficient evidence. 


Hitt, Green, and Berry were tried for Godfrey 's murder ; all of 
them men of low ſtations. Hill was ſervant to a phyſician : The other 
two belonged to the popiſh chapel at Somerſet · houſe. It is needleſs to 
run over all the particulars of a long trial: It will be ſufficient to ty, 


* 
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that Bedloe's evidence and Prance's were in many circumſtances totally 
irreconcileablt ; that both of them laboured under unſurmountable difficyl. 
ties, not to ſay groſs abſurdities; and that they were in. 


1679. validated by contrary evidence, which is altogether convincing, 
— * But all was in vain: The priſoners was condemned and exe- 


cuted. They all denyed their guilt at their execution; and 
as Berry died a proteſtant, this circumſtance was regarded as very con- 


fiderable ; but, inſtead of its giving ſome check to the general credulity * 


of the people, men were only ſurpriſed, that a proteſtant could be induced 
at his death to perſiſt in ſo manifeſt a falſehood. 

As the army could neither be kept up, nor diſbanded without money, 
the king, how little hopes ſoever he could entertain of more compliance, 
found himſelf obliged to ſummon a new parliament, The 
blood, already ſhed on account of the popilh plot, inſtead of 

e fſatiating the people, ſerved only as an incentive to their 
fury; and each conviction of a criminal was hitherto regarded as a 
new proof of thoſe horrible deſigns, imputed to the papiſts, This 
election is perhaps the firſt in England, which, ſince the commence- 
ment of the monarchy, had been carried on by a violent conteſt between 
the parties, and where the court intereſted itſelf, to a high degree, in the 
choice of the national repreſentatives. But all its efforts were fruitleſs, in 
oppoſition to the torrent of prejudices, which prevailed. Religion, li. 
berty, property, even the lives of men were now ſuppoſed to be at fake ; 
and no ſecurity, it was thought, except in a vigilant parliament, could be 
found againſt the impious and bloody conſpirators, Were there any part 
of the nation, to which the ferment, occaſioned by the popiſh plot, had not 
as yet propagated itſelf ; the new elections, by intereſting the whole peo- 
ple in public concerns, tended to diffuſe it into the remoteſt corner; and 
the conſternation, univerſally excited, proved an excellent engine for in- 
fluencing the electors. All the zealots of the former parliament were re- 
choſen : New ones were added: The presbyterians in particular being 
tranſported with the moſt inveterate antipathy agaiaſt popery, were very 
active and very ſucceſsful in the elections. That party, it is ſaid, firlt 
began at this time the abuſe of ſplitting their frecholds, in order tg multi- 
ply votes and electors, By accounts, which came from every part of Eng- 
land, it was concluded, that the new repreſentatives would, if poſſible, ex- 
ceed the old in their refractory oppoſition to the court, and furious perle- 
cution of the catholics. ' 


New elec- 
t ious. 


Tus king was alarmed, when he ſaw ſo dreadful a tempeſt ariſe from ſuch 
{mall and unaccountable beginnings, His life, if Oates's and Bedloe's infor- 
mation were true, had been aimed at by the catholics : Even the duke's was 
in danger: The higher, therefore, the rage mounted againſt popery, the 
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more ſhould the nation have been reconciled to theſe princes, in whom, it 
appeared the church of Rome repoſed no confidence. But there is a 


ſophiſtry, which attends all the paſſions; eſpecially thoſe into which the | 


populace enter. Men gave credit to the informers, ſo far as concerned 
the guilt of the catholics : But they ſtill retained their old ſuſpicions, that 
theſe religioniſts were ſecretly favoured by the king, and had obtained the 
moſt entire aſcendant over his brother. Charles bad too much penetra- 
tion not to ſee the danger, to which the ſucceſſion, and even his own 
crown and dignity, now ſtood expoſed, A numerous party, he found, was 
formed againſt him; on the one hand, compoſed of a populace, fo credulous 
from prejudice, ſo blinded with religious antipathy, as implicitly to be- 
lieve the moſt palpable abſurdities ; and conducted, on the other hand, 
by leaders ſo little ſcrupulous, as to endeavour, by encouraging perjury, 
ſubotnation, lies, impoſtures, and even by ſhedding innocent blood, to 
gratify their own furious ambition, and ſubvert all legal authority, Rouz- 
ed from his lethargy by ſo eminent a peril, he began to exert that vigour 
of mind, of which, on great occaſions, he was not deſtitute 3 and without 
quitting in appearance his uſual facility of temper, he collected an induf. 
try, firmneſs, and vigilance, of which he was believed altogether incapa - 


ble. Theſe qualities, joined to dexterity and prudence, conducted him 


happily through the many ſhoals, which ſurrounded him : and he was at 
laſt able to make the ſtorm fall on the heads of thoſe who had blindly raiſ- 


ed, or artfully conducted it. 


Oxe chief ſtep, which the king took, towards gratifying and appeaſing 
his people and parliament, was, deſiring the duke to withdraw beyond ſea, 
that no farther ſuſpicion might remain ol the influence of popiſh counſels. 
The duke readily complied ; but firft required an order for that purpoſe, 
ſigned by the king ; left his abſenting himſelf ſhould be interpreted as a 
proof of fear or of guilt. He alſo deſired, that his brother ſhould ſatisfy 
him, as well as the public, by a declaration of the illegitimacy of the duke 
of Monmouth, | 


Jauss duke of Monmouth was the king's natural ſon by 1 = 
Lucy Walters, and born about ten years before the reſtora- 3 
tion, He poſſeſſed all the qualities, which could engage the 
aſſections of the populace ; a diſtingaiſned valour, au affable addreſs, a 
thoughtleſs generoſity, a graceſul perſon. He roſe ſtill higher in the pub- 
lc favour, by reaſon of the univerſal hatred, to which the duke, on ac. 
count of his religion, was expoſed. Monmouth's capacity was mean; his 
temper pliant: So that, notwithſtanding his great popularity, be had ne- 
ver been dangerous, had he not implicitly reſigned himſelf to the guidance 
of Shaftſbury, a man of ſuch reſtleſs temper, ſuch ſubtle wit, and ſuch a- 


bandoned principles. That daring politiciau had flattered Monmouth 
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with the hopes of ſucceeding to the crown. The ſtory of a contract of 
marriage paſſed between the king and Monmouth's mother, and ſecretly 
kept in a certain black box, had been induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, and wa 
greedily received by the multitude. As the horrors of popery {till preſſed 
harder on them they might be induced, either to adopt that ction, ag 
they had already done many others more incredible, or to commit open 
violation on the right of ſucceſſion. And it would not be difficult, it wa 
hoped to perſuade the king, who was extremely fond of his fon, ta give him 
the preſerence above a brother, who, by his imprudent bigotry, had iavol. 
ved him in ſuch inextricable difficulties. But Charles, in order to cut of 
all ſuch expectations, as well as to remove the duke's apprehenſions, took 
CORY oe" care, in full council, to make a declaration of Monmouth's ile. 
York retires. gitimacy, and to deny all promiſe of marriage with his mo. 
to Bruſſen. ther. The duke, being gratified in ſo reaſonable a requel, 
willingly complied with the king's deſire, and retired to Bruſſels, 


* Bur the king ſoon found, that, notwithſtanding this pre. 
6b March caution, notwithſtanding his concurrence in the profecution 
2 li- of the popiſh plot, notwithſtanding the zeal which be expreſ. 

ſed, and even at this time exerciſed againſt the catholics; he 

had no wiſe obtained the confidence of his parliament. The refractory 
humour of the lower houſe appeared in the firſt ſtep, which they took us 
pon their aſſembling. It had ever been uſual for the commous, in the e. 
lection of their ſpeaker, to conſult the inclinations of the Sovereign; and 
even the long parliament in 1641 had not thought proper to depart from 
ſo eſtabliſhed a cuſtom. The king now defired, that the choice ſhould fail 
on Sir Thomas Meres : But Seymour, ſpeaker to the laſt parliament, was 
| inſtantly called to the chair, by a vote which ſeemed unanimous. The 
| king, when Seymour was preſented to him for his approbation, re- 
jected him, and ordered the commons to proceed to a new choice. A 
great flame was excited, The commons maintained, that the king's ap- 
probation was merely a matter of form, and that he could not, without giv- 
ing a reaſon, reject the ſpeaker choſen: The king, that, ſince he had 
the power of rejecting, he might, if he pleaſed, keep the reaſon in his 
own breaſt. As the queſtion had never before been ſtarted, it might ſeem 
difficult to find principles, upon which it could be decided . By way of 
eompromiſe, it was agreed to ſet aſide both candidates. Gregory, a law- 
yer, was choſen ; and the election was ratified by the king. It has ever 


— ——__ a + 7 yd. 
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2 In 1566,the ſpeaker ſaid to Q Elizabeth, that without her allowance the elec- 
tion of the houſe was of no ſignificance. D'Ewes Journal, p. 97. In the parliamem 
1592, I593, the ſpeaker, who was Sir Edward Coke, advances a like poſition. D'Ewes, 
p. 459. "Townſhend, p. 35. So that this pretenſion of the commons ſeems to have 
been ſomewhat new ; like many other powers and privileges. 
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ſince been underſtood, that the choice of the ſpeaker lies in the houſe ; but 


that the king retains the power of rejecting any perſon diſagreeable to 


him. | 

SgyMouR was deemed a great enemy to Danby ; and it was the influ. 
ence of that nobleman, as commonly ſuppoſed, Wich had engaged the 
king to enter into this ill-timed controverſy jwith the com. 6 
mons. The impeachment, therefore, of Danby was, on that Dinby's im- 
account, the ſooner revived ; and it was maintained by the Phet. 
commons, that, notwithſtanding the intervening diſſolution, every part of 
that proceeding ſtood in the ſame condition in which it had been left by 
the laſt parliament : A pretenſion, which; though unuſual, ſeems tacitly 
to have been yielded them. The king had before-hand had the precaution 
to grant a pardon to Danby ; and, in order to ſcreen the chancellor from 
all attacks by the commons, he had taken the great ſeal into his own 
hands, and had himſelf affixed it to the parchment. He told the parlia- 
ment, that as Danby had acted in every thing by his orders, he was in no 
reipe& criminal; that his pardon, however he would inſiſt upon; and if 
it ſhould be found any wiſe defective in form he would renew it again and 
again, till it ſhould be rendered entirely complete: But that he was reſol- 
ved to deprive him of all employments, and to remove him from court. 


Taz commons were no wiſe ſatisfied with this conceſſion. They as 
ded, that no pardon of the crown could be pleaded in bar of an impeach- 
ment by the commons. The prerogative of mercy had hitherto been un- 
derſtood to be altogether unlimited in the king; and this pretenſion of the 


commons, it mult be confeſſed, was eutirely new. It was however not un- 


ſuitable to the genius of a monarchy, ſtrictly limited; where the king 
miniſters are ſuppoſed to be for ever accountable to national aſſemblies, e- 
ven for ſuch abuſes of power as they may commit by orders from their maſ- 
ter. The preſent emergence, while the nation was ſo highly inflamed, 
was the proper time for puſhing ſuch popular claims ; and the commons 
failed not to avail themſelves of this advantage. They Mill infiſted on the 
impeachment of Danby. The peers, in compliance with them, departed 
from their former ſeruples, and ordered Danby to be taken into cuſtody. 
Danby abſconded. The commons paſſed a bill, appointing him to ſur- 


render himſelf before a certain day, or in default of it, artainting him. 


A bill had paſſed the upper houſe, mitigating the penalty to baniſhment ; 
but after ſome conferences, the peers thought proper to yield ro the vio- 
lence of the commons - and the bill of attainder was carried. Rather 
than undergo ſuch ſevere penalties Danby appeared, and was immediately 
committed to the Tower. 


Was a proteſtant nobleman met with ſach violent proſecution, it 
was not likely that the catholics would be overlooked by Je zralous 
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commongs The credit of the popiſh plot ſtill ſtood upon the oaths of x 
* few infamous witneſves. Though ſuch immenſe: prepara. 
ri lot. tions were ſuppoſed to have been made in the very bowslz 
of the kingdom, no traces of them, after the moſt rigorous 
enquiry, had as yet appeared. Though ſo many thouſands, böth 3. 
broad and at home, had been engaged in the dreadful ſecret ; neither 
hope, nor fear, nor remorſe, nor levity, nor ſuſpicions, nor private re. 
ſentment had engaged any one to confirm the evidence. Though the 
catholics, particularly the Jeſuits, were repreſented as guilty of the 
utmolt indiſcretion, inſomuch that they talked of the king's murder a; 
common news, and wrote of it in plain terms by the common poſt; yet, 
among the great number of letters ſeized, yo one contained any part of ſo 
complicated a conſpiracy. Though the informers pretended, that, even 
after they had reſolved to betray the ſecret, many treaſonable commiſſion; 
and papers had paſſed through their hands; they had not had the precau. 
tion to keep any one of them, in order to fortiſy their evidence. But all 
theſe difficulties, and a thouſand more, were not found too hard of 
digeſtion by the nation and parliament, The proſecution and farther dif. 
covery of the plot were ſtill the object of general concern. The commons 
voted, that, if the king ſhould come to an untimely end, they would re- 
venge his death upon the papiſts ; not reflecting that this ſect were not 
his only enemies. They promiſed rewards to new diſcoverers ; not con- 
ſidering the danger, which t hey incurred, of granting bribes to perjury, 
They made Bedloe a preſent of 500 pounds; and particularly recommend- 
ed the care of his ſafety to the duke of Monmouth. Colonel Sackville, 2 
member, having, in a private company, ſpoken opprobriouſly of thoſe who 
affirmed that there was any plot, was expelled the houſe. The peers gave 
power to their committees to ſend for and examine ſuch as would main- 
tain the innocence of thoſe who had been condemned for the plot. A 
pamphlet baving been publiſhed to diſcredit the informers, and to vindi- 
cate the catholic lords in the Tower, theſe lords were required to diſcover 
the author, and thereby to expoſe their own advocate to proſecution, And 
both houſes concurred in renewing the former vote, that the papiſts had 
undoubtedly entered into a horrid and reaſonable conſpiracy againſt the 
king, the ſtate, and the proteſtant religion. ; 

IT muſt be owned that this extreme violence, in proſecution of ſo abſurd 
an impoſture, diſgraces the noble cauſe of liberty, in which the parliament 
was engaged. We may even conclude ſrom ſuch impatience of contradic- 
tion, that the proſecutors themſelves retained a ſecret ſuſpicion, that the 
general belief was but ill-grounded. The politicians among them were 3- 
fraid to let in light, leſt it might put an end to ſo uſeful a deluſion ; The 
weaker and leſs diſhoneſt party took care by turning their eyes, aſide, not 
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to ſee à truth, ſo oppoſite to thoſe furious paſſi6ns, by which they were ac- 
tuated, and in which they were determined obſtinately to perſevere. 

Six WitLiam TEMyLE had lately been recalled from his foreign em- 
ployments ; and the king, who, after the removal of Danby, had no one 
with whom he could ſo much, as diſcourſe with freedom of public affairs, 
was reſolved, upon Coventry's diſmiſſion, to make him one of his ſecreta- 
ries of (ſtate But that philoſophical patriot, too little intereſted for the 
intrigues of a court, too full of ſpleen and delicacy for the noiſy turbulence 
of popular afſemb'ies. was alarmed at the univerſal diſcontents and jealouſies, 
which prevailed, and was determined to make his retreat, as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible; from a ſcene which threatened ſuch confuſion. Meanwhile he could 
not refuſe the confidence, with-which his maſter honoured him ; and he 
reſulved to employ it to the public ſervice. He repreſented to the king, 
that, as the jealou ſies of the nation were extreme, it was neceffary to cure 
them by ſome new remedy, and to reſtore that mutual confidence, ſo requi- 
ite for the ſafety both of king and people: That to refuſe every thing 
to the parliament in their preſent diſpoſition, or to yield every thing, 
was equally dangerous to the conſtitution, as well as to public tranquilli- 
ty: That if the king would introduce into his councils fuch men as enjoy- 
ed the confidence of bis people, fewer conceſſions would probably be re- 
quired ; or if unreafonable demands were made, the king, under the ſanction 
of ſuch counſellors, might be enabled, with the greater ſafety to refuſe 
them : And that the heads of the popular party, being gratified with the 
king's fayour, would probably abate of Khat violence by which they endea« 
voured at preſent to pay court to the multitude. 

Tus king aſſented to theſe reaſons ; and, in concert with Tem- 679. 
ple, he laid the plan of a new privy- council, without whoſe ad- New coun» 
vice he declared himſclf determined for the future to take no © 
meaſure of importance. This council was to conſiſt of thirty perſons, and 
was never to exceed that number. Fifteen of the chief officers of the 
crown were to be continued, who, it was ſuppoſed, would adhere to the 
king, and, in caſe of any extremity, oppoſe the exorbitancies of faction. 
The other half of the council was to be compoſed, either of men of cha- 
racter detached from the court, or of thoſe who poſſeſſed chief credit in 
both houſes. And the king, in filling up the names of his new coun- 


eil, was well pleaſed to find, that the members, in land and offices poſſeſ- 


ſed to the amount of 300,000 pounds a- year; a ſum nearly equal to the 
whole property of the houſe of commons, againſt whoſe violence the new 
council was intended as a barrier to the throne ®, 

Vor. V. 0 


o Their names were : Prince Rupert, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord Finch, chan- 
cellor, earl of Shafteſbury,preſident, carl of Ang leſca, privy-ſ{cal, duke of Albemarle, duke 


ol Monmouth,duke of Newcaſtic,duke of Lauderdale, duke of Ormoad,marqueſ* of Win- 


Cheſter, marqueſs of Worceſter, carl of Arlington, carl of Saliſtury,carl of Bridgwater, 
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Tunis experiment was tried, and ſeemed at firſt to give ſome ſatisfaction 
to the public. The carl of Eſſex, a nobleman of the popular party, ſon 
of that lord Capel who had been beheaded a little after the late king, was 
created treaſurer in the room of Danby : The earl of Sunderland, a man 
of intrigue and capacity, was made ſecretary of ftate ; Viſcount Halifax, 
a fine genius, poſſeſſed of learning, eloquence, induſtry, but ſubject to in- 
quietude, and fond of refinements, was admitted into the council. Theſe 
three, together with Temple, who often joined them, though he kept him. 
ſelf more detached from public buſineſs, formed a kind of cabinet. council, 
from which all affairs, received their firſt digeſtion. Shafteſbury was made 
preſident of the council; contrary to the advice of Temple who foretold 
the conſequence of admitting a man of ſo dangerous a character into any 
part of the public adminiſtration. 


As Temple foreſaw, it happened. Shafteſbury finding, that he poſſeſ. 
ſed no more than the appearance of court-favour, was reſolved {ill to ad. 
here to the popular party, by whoſe attachment he enjoyed an undiſputed 
ſuperiority in the lower houſe, and poſſeſſed great influence in the other, 
The very appearance of court-favour, empty as it was, tended to render 
him more dangerous. His partizans, obſerving the progreſs which he 
had already made, hoped, that he would ſoon acquire the entire aſcen- 
dant ; and he conſtantly flattered them, that if they perſiſted in their pur- 
poſe, the king, from indolence, and neceſſity, and fondneſs for Monmouth, 
would at laſt be induced, even at the expence of his gal: right, to 
make them every conceffion. 


Bess, the autipathy to popery, as well as jealouſy of the king and duke, 
had taken too faſt poſſeſſion of men's minds, to be removed by ſo feeble a 
remedy, as this new council, projected by Temple. The commons, ſoon 
after the eſtabliſhment of that council, proceeded ſo far as to vote unani- 
mouſly, That the duke of York's being a papiſt, and the hopes of his 
© coming to the crown, had given the higheſt countenance to the preſent 
&« conſpiracies and deſigns of the papiſts againſt the king and the protel- 
« tant religion.” It was expected that a bill for excluding him the throne 
would ſoon be brought in. To prevent this bold meaſure, the king con- 


certed ſome limitations, which he propoſed to the parliament. He intro- 
- duced his plan by the following gracious expreſſions : And to ſhew you, 


6 that, while you are doing your parts, my thoughts have not been miſem- 
« ployed, but that it is my conſtant care to do every thing that may preſerve 
« your religion, and ſecure it for the future in all events, I have commanded 


earl of Sunderland, ea:l of Eſſex, earl of Bath, viſcount Fauconberg, viſcount Halitaz, 
biſhop of London, lord Roberts, lord Hollis, lord Ruff:1, lord Cavendiſh, ſecretary Co- 
ventry, Sir Frapcis North, chief juſtice, Sir Henry Capel," Sir John Ernley, Sir Tho- 


mas Chicheley, Sir William Temple, Edward Scymour, Henry Powle. 
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« my lord chancellor to mention ſeveral particulars ; which, I hope, will 
« he an evidence, that, in all things, which concera the public ſecurity, I 
«© ſhall not follow your zeal, but lead it.“ 


Tas limitations ptojected were of the utmoſt importance, 

and deprived the ſucceſſor of the chief branches of royalty. x; — | 
A method was there chalked out, by which the nation, on e- 2 2 
very new reign, could be enſured of having a parliament, 

which the king ſhould not, for a certain time, have it in his power to diſ- 
ſolve. In caſe of a popiſh ſucceſſor, the prince was to forfeit the right of 
conferring any ecclefiaſtical preferments : No member of the privy coun. 
eil, no judge of the common law or in chancery, was to be put in or diſ- 
placed but by conſent of parliament : And the ſame precaution was ex- 
tended to the military part of the government ; to the lord heutenants and 
deputy licutenants of the counties, and to all officers of the navy. The chan- 
cellor of himſelf added, It is hard to invent another reſtraint ; conſidering 
« how much the revenue will depend upon the conſent of parliament, and 
« how impoſible it is to raiſe money without ſuch conſent. But yet, if 
« any thing elſe can occur to the wiſdom of parliament, which may far- 
« ther ſecure religion aud liberty againſt a popiſh ſucceſſor, without defeat. 
* ing the right of ſucceſſion itſelf, his majeſty will readily conſent to it. 


Ir is remarkable, that, when theſe limitations were firſt laid before the 
council, Shafteſbury and Temple were the only members who argued a- 
gainſt them. The reaſons, which they employed, were diametrically op- 
polite. Shafteſbury's opinion was, that the reſtraints were inſufficient, 
and that nothing but the total excluſion of the duke could give a proper 
ſecurity to the kingdom, Temple, on the other hand, thought that the 
reſtraints were ſo rigorous as even to ſubvert the conſtitution 5 and that 
ſhackles, put upon a popiſh ſucceſſor, would not afterwards be eaſily caſt 
off by a proteſtant. It is certain, that the duke was extremely alarmed 
when he heard of this ſtep taken by the king, and that he was better plea- 
ſed even with the bill of excluſion itſelf, which, he thought, by reaſon of 
ts violence and injuſtice, could never poſſibly be carried into execution. 
There is alſo reaſon to believe, that the king would not have gone ſo far, 
had he not expected, from the extreme fury of the commons, that his con- 
ceſſions would be rejected, and that the blame of not forming a reaſonable 
accommodation would by that means lie entirely at their door. | 


IT ſoon appeared that Charles had entertained a juſt opinion of the diſ- 
politions of the houſe. So much were the commons actuated by the ca- 
bals of Shafteſbury and other malcontents ; ſuch violent antipathy pre- 
vailed againſt popery that the king's conceſſions, though much more im- 
portant than could reaſonably have been expected, were not 
embraced. A bill was brought in for the total excluſion of Aga 
the duke from the crown of England and Ireland, It was 
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there declared, that the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms, upon the king', 
death or reſignation, ſhould devolve to the perſon next in ſucceſſion after 
the duke; that all acts of royalty which that prince ſhould afterwards 
perform, ſhould not only be void, but be deemed treaſon ; that if he ſo 
much as entered any of theſe dominions, be ſhould be deemed guilty of the 
ſame offence ; and that all who ſupported his title ſhould be puniſhed a, 
rebels and traitors. This important bill, which implied baniſhment as well 
as excluſion, paſſed the lower houſe by a majority of ſeventy-nine. 


Tux commons were not ſo wholly employed about the excluſion- bill ax 
to overlook all other ſccurities to liberty. The country party, during al! 
the laſt pailiament, had much exclaimed againſt the bribery and corrup. 
tion of the members; and the ſame reproach had been renewed again 
the preſent parliament. An enquiry was made into a complaint which 
was ſo dangerous to the honour of that aſſembly ; but very little foundation 
was found for it. Sir Stephen Fox, who was the pay-maſter, confeſſed 
to the houſe, that nine members received penſions to the amount of three 
thouſand four hundred pounds : And after a rigorous enquiry by a ſecret 
committee, eight more penfioners were diſcovered. A ſum alſo, about 
twelve thouſand pounds, had been occafionally given or lent to others, 
The writers of that age pretend that Clifford and Danby had adopted op- 
polite maxims with regard to pecuniary influence. The former endeayour- 
ed to gain the leaders and orators of the houſe, and deemed the others of 
no conſequence, The latter thought it ſufficient to gain a majority, how- 
ever compoſed. It is likely that the means, rather than the intention, 
were wanting to both theſe miniſters, 


Pixsioxs and bribes, though it be difficult entirely to exclude them, 
are dangerous expedients for government ; and cannot be too carcfully 
guarded againſt, nor too vehemently decried by every one, who has a re- 
gard to the virtue and liberty of a nation. The influence, however, 
which the crown acquires from the diſpoſal of places, honours, and pre- 
ferments, is to be eſteemed of a different nature. This engine of power 
may become too forcible, but it cannot altogether be aboliſhed, without 
the total deſtruction of monarchy, and even of all regular authority. But 
the commons at this time were ſo jealous of the crown, that they broug#t 
in a bill, which was twice read, excluding from the lower houſe all who 
poſſeſſed any lucrative office, | 

Taz ſtanding army and the king's guards were by the commons voted 
to be illegal : A new pretenſion, it muſt be confeſſed ; but neceſſary for 
the full S$curity of liberty and a limited conſtitution. 

ARRITRARY impriſonment is a grievance which, in ſome degree, has 
place almoſt in every government, except in that of Great Britain; and 
eur abſolnte ſecurity from it we owe chiefly te the preſent parlia 
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ment; a merit which makes ſome atonement for the fac- F 


tion and violence into which their prejudices had, in other par- , Bill. 
ticulars, betrayed them. he great charter had laid the foun- 
dation of this valuable part of liberty ; the petition of right had renews 
ed and extended it; but ſome proviſions were ſtill wanting to render it 
complete, and prevent all evaſion or delay from miniſters and udges. The 
act of habeas corpus, which paſſed this ſeſſion, ſerved theſe purpoies. By 
this act, it was prohibited to ſend any one to a priſon beyond ſea. No 
judge, under ſevere penalties, mult refuſe to any priſoner a writ of habeas 
corpus, by which the gaoler was directed to produce in court the body of 
the priſoners (whence the writ has its name), and to certify the cauſe of 
his detainer and impriſonment. If the goal lie within twenty miles of the 
judge, the writ muſt be obeyed in three days; and fo proportionably for 
greater diſtances : Every priſoner muſt begindicted the firft term after his 
commitment, and brought to trial in the ſubſequent term. And no man, 
after being enlarged by order of court, can be recom mitted for the fame 
offence, This law ſeems neceſſary for the proteXion of liberty in a mix- 
ed monarchy ; and as it has not place in any other form of government, 
this conſideration alone way induce us to prefer our preſent conſtitution to 
all others. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that there is ſome difficulty 
to reconcile with ſuch extreme liberty, che full ſecurity and the regular 
police of a ſtate, eſpecially the police of great cities. It may alſo be 
doubted, whether the low ſtate of the public revenue in this period, and 
of the military power, did not ſtill render ſome diſcretionary authority 
in the crown neceſſary to the ſupport of government, 

DvaixG theſe zealous efforts for the protection of liberty, no com- 
plaiſance for the crown was diſcovered by this parliament. The king's 


revenue lay under great debts and anticipatious: Thoſe branches granted 


in the year 166g and 1670 were ready to expire: And the fleet was re- 
prelented by the king as in great decay and diſorder. But the commons, 
nitead, of being affected by theſe diſtreſſes of the crown, truſted chiefly 


to them for paſſing the excluſion- bill, and for puniſhipg and diſplacing all 


the miniſters who were obnoxious to them; They were therefore in no 
balte to relieve the king; and grew only the more aſſuming on account of 
bis complaints and uneaſineſs. Jealous, however, of the army, they graut- 
ed the ſame ſam of 206,000 pounds, which had been voted for diſband- 
ing it by the laſt parliament z though the vote, by reaſon of the ſubſ-quent 
prorogation and diſſolution, joined to ſome ſcruples of the lords, had 
nat been carried into an act. This money was appropriated by very 
lirict clauſes ; but the commons inſiſted not, as formerly, upon its being 
paid into the chamber of London. 

Tas impeachment of the five popiſh lords in the Tower, with that of 
the earl of Danby, was carried on with vigour. The power of this miniſter, 
ind his credit with the king, rendered him extremely obnoxious to the 


* 
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popular leaders; and the commons hoped, that, if he were puſh'd to ex. 
tremity, he would be obliged, in order to juſtify his own conduct, to lay 
open the whole intrigue of the French alliance, which they ſuſpeRed to 
contain a ſecret of the moſt dangerous nature. The king, on his pan, 
apprehenſive of the ſame conſequences, and deſirous to protect his miniſter, 
who was become criminal merely by obeying orders, employed his whale 
intereſt to ſupport the validity of that pardon which had been granted 
him. The lords appointed a day for the examination of the quettion, 
and agreed to hear counſel on both ſides : But the commons would 
not ſubmit their pretenſions to th» diſcuſſion of argument and enquiry, 
They voted, that whoever ſhould preſume, without their leave, to 


maintain before the houſe of peers the vahdity of Danby's pardon, ſhould p. 
be accounted a betrayer of the liberties of the Engliſh commons. And uf 
they made a demand, that the biſhops, whom they knew to be devoted to th 
the court, ſhould be removed, not only when the trial of the earl ſhoulf C0 
commence, but alſo when the validity of his pardon ſhould be diſcul. du 
—_— | . | 
Tus biſhops before the reformation had always enjoyed a ſeat in par " 
liament But ſo far were they anciently from regarding that dignity as 4 4 
privilege, that they affected rather to form a ſeparate order in the flats - 
independent of the civil magiſtrate, and accountable only to the pope an * 
to their own order. By the conſtitutions, however, of Clarendon, nad. 8a 
ed during the reigu of Henry II. they were obliged to give thei J 
preſence in parliament; but as the canon law prohibited them fron 5 
aſſiſting in capital trials, they were allowed in ſuch caſes the privilege d * 
abſenting themſelves. A practice, which was at firſt voluntary, became = 
afterwards a rule; and on the earl of Strafford's trial, the biſhops, wh wh 
would gladly have attended, and who were no longer bound by the can! 
law, were yet obliged to withdraw It had been uſual for them to ente and 
a proteſt, aſſerting their right to ſit ; and this proteſt, being conlidert 1 
as a mere form, was always admitted and diſregarded. But here vi ka. 
ſtarted a new queſtivn of no ſmall importance. The commons, who were - 
now enabled, by the violence of the people, and the neceſſities of ti — 
crown, to make new acquiſitions of powers and privileges, inſiſted that tit 2 
biſhops had no more title to vote in the queſtion of the earl's pardon thus wir 
in the impeachment itſelf. ' The biſhops aſſerted, that the pardon Wi * 
merely a preliminary; and that, neither by the canon law'nor the prac 3p 
tice of parliament, were they ever obliged, in capital caſes, to withdrav : | 
till the very commencement of the trial itſelf. If their abſence was cut pes 
fidered as a privilege, which was its real origin, it depended on the cs 
own choice, how far they would inſiſt upon it. If regarded as a dim 2 
tion of their right of peerage, ſuch unfavourable cuſtoms ought ww % 5 
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to be extended beyond the very circumſtance eſtabliſhed by them; and 
all arguments, from a pretended * of reaſon, were ia that caſe of little 
or no authority. 

Tus houſe of lords was ſo much 8 by theſe reaſons, that they 
admitted the biſhops? right to vote when the validity of the pardon ſhould 
be examined. The commons infiſted ſtill on their withdrawing ; and 
thus a quarrel being commenced between the two houſes, the king who 
expected nothing but freſh inſtances of violence from this parliament, 
began to entertain thoughts of laying hold of ſo favourable a pretence, 
and of finiſhing the ſeſſion by a prorogation. While in this diſpoſition, 
he was alarmed with ſudden intelligence, that the houſe of commons was 
preparing a remonſtrance, in order to inflame the nativa ſtill farther 
upon the favourite topics of the plot and of popery. He haſtened, 1679. 
therefore to execute his intention, even without conſulting his new iMay. 
council, by whoſe advice he had promiſed to regulate his whole con- 
duct. And thus were diſappointed all the projects of the malcontents, who 
were extremely enraged at this vigorous meaſure of the king's. Shafteſbury 
publicly threatened, that he would have the head of whoever had ad- 
viſedit. The parliament was ſoon after diſſolved without 
advice of council, and writs were iſſued for a new parlia- prorogati n 
ment. The king was willing to try every means which _ _— 
gare a proſpect of more compliance in his ſubjects ; and, parliament, 
in caſe of failure, the blame, he hoped, would lie on thoſe 10th July. 
whoſe obſtinacy forced him to extremities. 

Bur, even during the receſs of parliament, there was no interruption to 
the proſecution of the catholics accuſed of the plot: The 
king found himſelf obliged to give way to this popular fury. Trial and 
Whitebread, provincial of the Jeſuits, Fenwic, Gavan, Turner, 3 8 
and Harcourt, all of them of the ſame order, were firſt brought ſuits. 
to their trial, Beſides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new 
witneſs, appeared againſt the priſoners. This man had been ſteward to 
lord Aſton, and, though poor, poſſeſſed a character ſomewhat more reput- 
able than the other two: But his account of the intended maſſacres and 
aſſaſſinations was equally monſtrous and incredible. He even aſſerted that 
200,000 papiſts in England were ready to take arms. The priſoners pro- 
ved, by ſixteen witneſſes from St. Omers, ſtudents, and moſt of them 
young men of family, that Oates was in that ſeminary at the time when 
le ſwore that he was in London: But as they were catholics, and diſci- 
ples of the Jeſuits, their teſtimony, both with the judges and jury, 
was totally diſregarded. Even the reception which they met with in 
court was full of outrage and mockery. One of them ſaying that Oates 
always continued at St. Omers, if he could believe his ſenſes; * You 


* papiſts,”” ſaid the chief juſtice, * are taught not to believe your ſenſes.“ 
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It muſt be confeſſed, that Oates, in oppoſition to the ſtudents of St. O. 
mers, found means to bring evidence of his having been at that time in 
London : But this evidence, though it had, at that time, the appearance 
of ſome ſolidity, was afterwards diſcovered, when Oates himſclf was tried 
for perjury, to he altogether deceitful. In order farther to diſcredit that 
witneſs, the Jeſuits proved, by undoubted teſtimony, that he had perjured 
himſelf in father Ireland's trial, whom they ſhewed to have been in Staf. 
fordſhire at the very time when Oates ſwore that he was committing tres. 
ſon in London. ut all theſe pleas availed them nothing again{t the 
general prejudices They received ſentence of death; and were executed, 
perſiſting to their laſt breath in the moſt ſol mu, earneſt and deliberate, 
though diſregarded, proteſtations of their innocence, 


Tus next trial was that of Langhorne, an eminent lawyer, 

by whom all the concerns of the Jeſuits were managed. And of 
Oates and Bedloe ſwore, that all the papal commiſh»ns by 9 
which the chief offices in England were filled with catholics, paiſed through 
his hands. When verdi& was given againtt the priſoner, the ſpectators 
expreſſed their ſavage joy by loud acclamations. So high indeed bad 
the popular rage mounted, that the witneſſes for this unhappy man, on 
approaching the court, were almoſt torn in pieces by the rabble: One in 
particular was bruifed to ſuch a degree as to put his life in danger : And 
another a woman , declared, that unleſs the court could afford her pro- 
tection ſhe durſt not give evidence. But as the judges, could go no far- 
ther than promiſe to puniſh ſuch as ſhould do her any injury, the priſoner 
himſelf had the humanity to wave her teſtimony, 


So far the informers had proceeded with ſucceſs : Their accuſation 


was hitherto equivalent to a ſentence of death. The firſt check which they 


| received was on the trial of Sir George Wakeman, the queen's 
1 phyſician, whom they accuſed of an intention to poiſon the 
acquitred king. It was a ſtrong circumſtance in favour of Wakeman, 
abe Joly. that Oates, in his firſt information be fore the council, had ac- 
euſed him only upon hearſay.; aud when aſked by the chancellor, whether 
he had any thing farther to charge him with ? he added, God forbid ! 
& ſhould ſay any thing againſt Sir George: For | know nothing more 3. 
& gainſt him,” On the trial he gave poſitive evidence of the priſoncr's 
guilt, There were many other circumſtances which favoured Wakeman: 
But what chiefly contributed to his acquittal, was the connexion of his 
cauſe with that of the queen, whom no one, even during the higheſt pre. 
judices of the times, could ſincerely believe guilty. The great importance 
of the trial made men recolle& themſelves, and recal that good ſenſe and 
humanity which ſeemed, during ſome time, to have abandoned the nation, 


The chief juſtice himſelf, who had hitherto favoured the witneſſes, exag: 
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gerated the plot, and rail:d againſt the priſoners, was obſerved to be con- 
fderably mollified, and to give a favourable charge to the jury. Oates and 
Bcdloe had the aſſurance to attack him to his face, and even to accuſe him 
of partiality before the council. The whole party, who had formerly 
much extolled his conduct, now made him the object of their reſentment. 
Wakeman's acquittal was indeed a ſenſible mortification to the furious 
proſecutors of the plot, and fxed an indelivle ſtain upon the witneſſes. 
But Wakeman, after he recovered his liberty, finding himſelf expoſed to 
ſuch inveterate enmity, and being threatened with farther proſecutions, 
thought it prudent to retire beyond ſea : And his Mont was interpreted 
as a proof of guilt, by thoſe who were till reſolved to perſiſt in the belief 
of the conſpiracy | | 

Tor great diſcontents in England, and the refractory diſpoſition of the 
parliament, drew the attention of the Scottiſh covenanters, and gave them 
a proſpect of ſome time putting an end to thoſe oppreſſions, under Thich 
they had ſo long laboured. It was ſuſpeged to have been the policy of 
Lauderdale and his aſſociates to puſh theſe unhappy men to extremities, and 
force them into rebellion, with a view of reaping profit from the forfeitures 
and attainders, which would enſue upon it. But the covenanters, aware of 
this policy, had hitherto forborne all acts of hoſtility ;z and that tyrannical 
miniſter had failed -of his purpoſe. An incident at laſt happened, which 
brought on an inſurrection in that country, 


Tar covMcuanters were much enraged againſt Sharpe, the primate, whom 
they conſidered as an apoſtate from their principles, and whom they experi- 
enc-d to be an unrelenting perſecutor of all thoſe who diſſented from the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip. He had an officer under him, one Carmichael, no leſs 
zealous than himſelf againſt conventicles, and who by his violent proſecu- 
tions had rendered himſelf extremely obnoxious to fanatics. A company 
of theſe hid waylaid him on the road near St. Andrews, with an intention, 
i not of killing him, at leaſt of chaſtizing him ſo ſeverely as would after- 
wards render him more cautious in perſceuting the nonconformiſts ©, 
While looking out for their prey, they were ſurprized at ſee- 
ing the archbiſhop's coach paſs by ; and they immediately in- 1679. 
terpreted this incident as a declaration of the ſecret purpoſe * 
of providence againſt him. But when they obſerved, that almoſt all his 
ſervants by ſome accident, were abſent, they no longer doubted, but hea- 
yen had here delivered their capital enemy into their hands. Without 
farther deliberation, they fell upon him; dragged him from his coach 
tore him from the arms of his daughter, who interpoſed with cries and tears; 


and piercing him with redoubled wounds, left him dead on the ſpot, and 


immediately diſperſed themſelves. 


© Wodrow's Hiſtory of the ſufferings of the church of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 28. 
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Tuts atrocious action ſerved the miniſtry as a pretence for a more violent 
perſecution againſt the fanatics on whom, without diſtinction, they threw 
the guilt of thoſe furious aſſaſſins. It is indeed certain, that the murder 
of Sharpe had excited an univerſal joy among the covenanters, and that 
their blind zeal had often led them, in their books and ſermons, to praiſe 
and recommend the aſſaſſination of their enemies, whom they conſidered 
as the enemies of all true piety and godlineſs. The Stories of Jael and 
Siſera, of Ehud and Eglon, reſounded from every pulpit. The officers, 
quartered in the weſt, received more ſtrict orders to find out and diſperſe 
all conventicles ; and for that reaſon the covenanters, inſtead of meeting 
in ſmall bodies, were obliged to celebrate their worſhip in numerous af. 
ſemblies, and to bring arms for their ſecurity. At Rutherglen, a ſmall 
borough near Glaſgow; they openly ſet foith a declaration againſt pre- 
lacy z, and in the market-place burned ſeveral acts of parliament and aQs 
of council, which had eſtabliſhed that mode of eccleſiaſtical government, 
and had prohibited conventicles. For this inſult on the ſupreme authority, 
they purpoſely choſe the 2gth of May, the anniverſary of the reſtoration ; 
and previouſly extinguiſhed the bonfires, which had been kindled for that 
ſolemmty. | 
Carras Graham, afterwards viſcount Dundee, an active and en ter- 
prizing officer, attacked a great conventicle upon Loudon-hill, and was re- 
pulſed with the loſs of thirty men. The covenanters, finding that they 
were unwarily involved in ſuch deep guilt, were engaged to perſevere, and 
to ſeek, from their valour and fortune alone, for that indemnity, which the 
ſeverity of the government left them no hopes of ever being able otherwiſe 
to obtain, They puſhed on to Glaſgow ; and though at firſt repulſed, 
they afterwards made themſelves maſters of that city ; diſpoſſeſſed the eſta- 
bliſhed clergy ; and iſſued proclamations, in which they declared, that they 
fought againſt the king's ſupremacy, againſt popery and prelacy, and a- 
gainlt a popiſh ſucceſſor. 

How accidental ſoever this inſurrection might appear, there is reaſon to 
ſaſpeR, that ſome great men, in combination with the popular leaders in 
England, had ſecretly inſtigated the covenanters to proceed to ſuch ex- 
tremities 4, and hoped for the ſame effects that had forty years before en- 
ſued from the diſorders in Scotland. The king alſo, apprehenſive of like 
conſequences, immediately diſpatched thither Monmouth with a ſmall 
body of Engliſh cavalry. 'That nobleman joined to theſe troops the Scot- 
tiſh guards, and ſome regiments of militia, levied from the well - affected 

counties ; and with great celerity marched in queſt of the re- 

1679. bels. They had taken poſt near Bothwel caſtle, between 
1 Hamilton and Glaſgow; where there was no acceſs to them 
br.4ge. but over a bridge, which a ſmall body was able to defend a- 

gainſt the king's forces. They ſhewed judgment in the choice 


4 Algernon Sidney's letters, p. 90, 
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of their poſt; but diſcovered neither judgment nor valour in any other ſtep 
of their conduct. No nobility and few gentry had joined them: The 
clergy were in reality the generals ; and the whole army ne- x 

yer exceeded 8000 men. Monmouth attacked the bridge; and 22d of June 
the body of rebels, who defended it, maintained their poſt, as 

long as their ammunition laſted. When they ſent for more, they received 
orders to quit their ground, and to retire backwards. This imprudent 


' meaſure occaſioned an immediate defeat to the covenanters. Monmouth 


paſſed the bridge without oppoſition, and drew up his forces oppoſite to 
the enemy, His cannon alone put them to rout, About 700 fell ia the 
purſuit : For properly ſpeaking there was no action. Twelve hundred 
were taken priſoners; and were treated by Monmouth with a humanity, 
which they had never experienced in their own countrymen. Such of 
them as would promiſe to live peaceably were diſmiſſed. About three 
hundred, who were ſo obſtinate as to refuſe this eaſy condition, were ſhip- 
ped for Barbadoes ; but unfortunately periſhed in the voyage. Two of 
their clergy were hanged. Monmouth was of a generous diſpoſition ; and 
beſides, aimed at popularity in Scotland. The king intended to intruſt 
the government of that kingdom in his hands. He had married a Scottiſh 
lady, heir of a great family, and allied to all the chief nobility. And 
Lauderdale, as he was now declining in his parts, and was much decayed in 
his memory, began to loſe with the king that influence, which he had 
maintained during ſo many years; notwithſtanding the efforts of his nu- 
merous enemies both in Scotland and England, and notwithſtanding the 
many violent and tyrannical actions, of which he had been guilty, Even 
at preſent he retained ſo much influence as to poiſon all the good inten- 
tions, which the king, either of himſelf or by Monmouth's ſuggeſtion, had 
formed with regard to Scotland. An att of indemnity was granted; but 
Lauderdale took care, that it ſhould be ſo worded as rather to afford pro- 
tetion to. bimſelf and his aſſociates, than to the unhappy covenanters. 
And though orders were given to connive thenceforwards at all conven- 
ticles, he found means, under a varicty of pretences, to clude the execution 


ol them, It muſt be owned however to his praiſe, that he was the. chief 


perſon, who, by his counſel, occaſioned the expeditious march of the forces, 
and the prompt orders given to Monmouth; aud thereby diſappointed all 
the expectations of the Engliſh malcontents, who, reflectiag on the diſpoſi - 
tion of men's minds ia both kingdoms, had entertained great hopes om 
the progreſs of the Scottiſh inſurrection. 
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CHAP. LxvIII. 


State of partie. State of the miniſtry Meal. tub plot MV big ans 

Tory—A new parliament Violence of the commons -— Exc luſion bill 

— Arguments for and againſt the excluſion— Excluſion bill rejeded — 

Trial of Stafford —— His execution Violence of the commons —— Dif 

ſolution of the parliament — — New parliament at Oxford —— Fuzharris'; 
caſe Parliament diſſolved . J iory of the royaliſts. 


HE king, obſerving that the whole nation concurred at firſt in the 
belief and proſecution of the popiſh plot, had found it neceſſary for 
his own ſafety to pretend, in all public ſpeeches and tranſactions, an ens 


tire belief and acquieſcence in that famous abſurdity, and by this artifice he 


had cluded the violent and irrefiltible torrent of the people. When a little 
time and recollection, as well as the execution of the pretended conſpira- 
tors, had ſomewhat moderated the general fury, he was now 


1679. enabled to form a conſiderable party, devoted to the interelts 
2 of the crown, and determined to oppole the pretenfions of the 


malcontents. 


Ix every mixed government, ſuch as that of England, the bulk of the 
nation will always incline to preſerve the entire frame of the conſtitution 
but according to the various prejudices, intereſts, and diſpoſitions of men, 
ſome will ever attach themſelves with more paſſion to the regal, others to 
the popular part of the government. Though the king, after his reſtora- 
tion, had endeavoured to aboliſh the diſtinction of parties, and had choſen 
his miniſters from among all denominations ; no ſooner had he loſt his po- 
pularity, and expoſed himſelf to general jealouſy, than he found it neceſ- 
ſary to court the old cavalier party, and to promiſe them full compenſation 
for that neglect, of which they had hitherto complained. The preſent 
emergence made it {till more neceffary for him to apply for their ſupport ; 
and there were many circumſtances, which determined them, at this time, 
to fly to the aſſiſtance of the crown, and to the protection of the royal fa- 
mily. | 

A rarTy, ſtrongly attached to monarchy, will naturally be jealous of 
the right of ſucceſſion, by which alone, they believe, ſtability to be preſerv- 
ed in the government, and a barrier fixed againſt the encroachments of po- 
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pular aſſemblies. The project, openly embraced, of excluding the duke, 
appeared to that party a dangerous 1unovation : And the deſign, ſecretly 
projected, of advancing Monmouth, made them apprehenſive, left the in- 
conveniencies of a diſputed ſucceſſion ſhould be propagated to all poſterity. 
While the jealous lovers of liberty maintained, that a king, whoſe title de- 
pended on the parliament, would naturally be more attentive to the inter- 
eſts, at leaſt to the humours of the people; the paſſionate admirers of mon- 
archy conſidered all dependence as a degradation of kingly government, 
and a great ſtep towards the cftabliſhment of a commonwealth in Eng- 
land. | 

Bur though his union with the political royaliſts brought great acceſſion 
of force to the king, he derived no leſs ſupport from the confederacy, 
which he had, at this time, the addreſs to form with the church of Eng- 
land. He repreſented to the eccleſiaſties the great number of preſbyteri- 
ans and other ſectaries, who had entered into the popular party; the en- 
couragement and favour which they met with ; the loudneſs of their cries 
with regard to popery and arbitrary power. And he made the eſtabliſhed 
elergy and their adherents apprehend, that the old ſcheme for the abolition 
of prelacy as well as monarchy was revived, and that the ſame miſeries and 


oppreſſions awaited them, to which, during the civil wars and uſurpations, 


they had ſo long been expoſed. 


Tas memory alſo of thoſe diſmal times united many indifferent and im- 
partial perſons to the crown, and begat a dread leaſt the zeal for liberty 
ſhould engraft itſelf on fanaticiſm, and ſhould once more kindle a civil war 
in the kingdom. Had not the king {till retained the prerogative of diffoly- 
ing the parliament, there was indeed reaſon to apprehend the renewal of 
all the pretenfions and violences, which had uſhered in the laſt commotions, 
The one period appeared an exact counter-part to the other: But ſtill diſ- 
exrning judges could perceive, both in the ſpirit of the parties and in the 
genius of the prince, a material difference ; by means of which Charles was 
enabled at laſt, though with the imminent peril of liberty, to preſerve the 
peace of the nation. 


Tus cry againſt popery was loud; but it proceeded leſs from religious 
than from party zeal, in thoſe who propagated, and even in thoſe who a- 
dopted it. The ſpirit of enthuſiaſm had occaſioned ſo much miſchief, and 
had been ſo ſucceſsfully exploded, that it was not poſſible, by any artifice, 
again to revive and ſupport it. Cant had been ridiculed ; hypocriſy de- 
tected ; the pretenſions to a more thorough reformation, and to greater 
purity, had become ſuſpicious ; and inſtead of denominating themſelves the 
godly party, the appellation aſſected at the beginning of the civil wars, the 
preſent patriots were content with calling themelves the good and honeft 
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party © : A ſure prognoſtic, that their meaſures were not to be ſo furious 
nor their pretenſions ſo exorbitant. 


Tas king too, though not endowed with the integrity and ſtrict prin. 
ciples of his fatker, was happy in a more amiable manner, and more popu- 
lar addreſs. Far from being diſtant, ſtately, or reſerved, he had 1 _ 
of pride or vanity in his whole compoſition * ; but was the — 4 
beſt bred man alive. He treated his ſubjects like noblemen, like gen . 
men, like freemen; not like vaſſals or boors. His profeſſions 3 1 
ble, his whole behaviour engaging; ſo that be won upon t OR 
even while he loſt the good opinion of his ſubjeQs, and _ - 
their judgement of things by their perſonal inclination s. In . public 
conduct likewiſe, though he had ſometimes embraced — own 
to the liberty and religion of his people, he had never been _ wy 
ſevere obſtinately in them, but had always returned into that pak "_ 
their united opinion ſeemed to point out to him. And upon the w - A : 
appeared to many cruel and even iniquitous, to remark too e 1 N 
failings of a prince, who diſcovered ſo much facility in cortecting w_ 
rors, and ſo much lenity in pardoning the offences committed again 
ſelf. 


Tus general affection, borne the king, appeared 6gnally mo 
time. He fell fick at Windſor ; and had two or three fits o - _ 
violent as made his life be thought in danger. A general con x _ 
ſeized all ranks of men, encreaſed by the apprehenſions m—_—_— , 
ſucceſſor. - In the preſent diſpoſition of men's minds, the bg 0 . * 
uſe an expreſſion of Sir William Temple d, was regarded as the wt "ug 
world, The malcontents, it was feared, would proceed to 2 8 
and immediately kindle a civil war in the kingdom. Either t 2 
ſucceſs or entire failure, or even the balance and conteſt of parties, 


all of them events equally fatal. The king's chief counſellors 


— Za. therefore, Eſſex, Halifax, and Sunderland, who food 5 4 
mioiſtry. terms with Shafteſbury and the popular party, adviſed im 4 
ſend ſecretly for the duke, that in caſe of any ſiniſter 3 
might be ready to aſſert his rigbt againſt the oppoſition, in 3 1 
likely to meet with. When the duke arrived, he found bis rot 3 
danger; and it was agreed to conceal the eue = 
2d Sept. he had received. His journey, however, was atten * 
important cynſequences. He prevailed on the N = 
grace Monmouth, whoſe projects were now known and 2 40 
prive bim of his command in the army; and to ſend him beyon 0 3 
himſelf returned to Bruſſels; but made a ſhort ſtay in that place 


; j 5 Diſſertation t 
© Temple, vol. i. p- 449. f Ibid vel. i. p. 335- 


parties, letter vii. W Vol. i. p. 344 
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ly encouraged the rumour of plots ; but the nation had gotten ſo much in. 
to that vein of credulity, and every neceſſitous villain was ſo much incited 
by the ſucceſs of Oates and Bedloe, that, even during the prorogation, the 
people were not allowed to remain in tranquillity. There was one Danger. 
field, a fellow who had been burned in the hand for crimes, trauſported, 
whipped, pill ried four times, fined for cheats, outlawed tor felony, con. 
victed of coining, and expoſed to all the public infamy which the laws could 
infli& on the baſeſt and moſt ſhamcful cnormities. The credulity of the 
people, and the humour of the times enabled even this man to become a 

perſon of conſequence. He was the author of a new incident 
* 1679 called the Meal-tub plot, from the place where ſome papers 

cal tub . . ö * "WY 

plot. relating to it were found. The bottom of this affair it is dif. 

ficult, and not very material, to diſcover. It only appcars, 
that Dangerficld, under pretence of betraying the conſpiracies of the pref. 
byterians, had been countenanced by ſome catholics of condition, and had 
even been admitted to the duke's preſence and the king's. And that 
under pretence of revealing new popiſh plots, he had obtained acceſs to 
Shatteſbury and ſome ot the popular leaders. Which fide he intended to 
cheat, is uncertain ;z or whether he did not rather mean to cheat both: 


But he ſoon found, that the belief of the nation was more open to a popiſh 


than a preſbyterian plot; and he reſolved to ſtrike in with the prevailing 
humour. Though no weight could be laid on his teſtimony, great clamour 
was railed ; as if the court, by way of retaliation, had intended to load 
the preſbyterians with the guilt of a falſe conſpiracy. It muſt be confeſſed, 
thac the preſent period, by the prevalence and ſuſpicion of ſuch mean and 
ignoble arts on all ſides, throws a great ſtain on the Britiſh annals, 
OxE of the molt innocent artifices, practiſed by party mea at this time, 
was the additional ceremony, pomp, and expence, with which 
x7th Nov. a pope burning was celebrated in London: The ſpectacle, 
ſerved to entertain, and amuſe, and inflame the populace, The 
duke of Monmouth likewiſe came over without leave, and made a triumph- 
ant proceſſion through many parts of the kingdom, extremely careſſed and 
admired by the people. All theſe arts ſeemed requiſite to ſupport the ge- 
neral prejudices, during the long interval of parliament. Great endeavours 
were alſo uſed to obtain the king's conſent for the meeting of that aſſen. 
bly. Seventeen pcers preſented a petition to this purpoſe. 
1680. Many of the corporations imitated the example. Notwithſtand- 
ing ſeveral marks of diſpleaſure, and even a menacing proclama- 
tion from the king, petitions came from all parts, earneſtly inſiſting on 
ſeſſion of parliament. The danger of popery, and the terrors of the 
plot were never forgotten in any of theſe addreſſes. | 


Tu uur r vous petitioning was one of the chief artifices by which the 
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malcontents in the laſt reign had attacked the crown : And though the 
manner of ſubſcribing and delivering petitions was now ſomewhat regulat- 
ed by act of parliament, the thing itſelf {till remained; and was an a 
mirable expedient for infeſting the court, for ſpreading diſcontent, and for 
uniting the nation in any popular clamour. As the king found no law 
by which he could puniſh thoſe importunate, and, as he deemed then, un- 
dutiful ſolicitations, he was obliged to encounter them by popular appli- 
cations of a contrary tendency. Wherever the church and court party 
prevailed, addreſſes were framed, containing expreſſions of the higheit re- 
gard to his majeſty, the moſt entire acquieſcence in his wiſdom, the moſt 
dutiful ſubmiſſion to his prerogative, and the deepeſt abhorrence of thoſe, 
who endeavoured to encroach upoa it, by preſcribing to him any time 
for aſſembling the parliament. Thus the nation came to be diſtinguiſhed 
into petitioners and abhorrers. Factions indeed were at this time extremely 
animated againft each other. The very names, by which each party de- 
nominated its antagoniſt, diſcover the virulence and rancour which pre- 
vailed, For beſides petitioner and abhorrer, appellations which were ſoon 
forgotten, this year is remarkable for being the epoch of the 

well known epithets of WHIG and TORY, by which, and 1680. 
ſometimes without any material difference, this iſland has been Tory. 255 
ſo long divided. The court party reproached their antagoniſts 

with their .affinity to the fanatical conventiclers in Scotland, who were 
known by the name of Whigs : The country party found a reſemblance 
between the courtiers and the popiſh banditti in Ireland, to whom the ap- 
pellation of Tory was affixed. And after this manner, theſe fooliſh terms of 
reproach came into public and general uſe ; and even at preſent ſeem not 
nearer their end than when they were firſt invented. 

Taz king uſed every art to encourage his partizans, and to reconcile 
the people to his government. He perſevered in the great zeal which he 
affected againſt popery. He even allowed ſeveral prieſts to be put to 
death, for no other crime than their having received orders in the Romiſh 
church, It is ſingular, that one of them, called Evans, was playing at 


tennis, when the warrant for his immediate execution was notified to him: 


He ſwore, that he would play out his ſet firſt, Charles, with the ſame 
view of acquiring popularity, formed an alliance with Spain, and alſo offer. 
ed an alliance to Holland: But the Dutch, terrified with the great power 
of France, and ſeeing little reſource in a country fo diſtracted as England, 
declined acceptance. He had ſent for the duke from Scotland, but de- 
fired him to return, when the time of aſſembling the parliament began to 
approach, 

IT was of great- conſequence to the popular party, while the meeting of 


parliament depended on the king's will, to keep the law, whoſe operations 
VoL V. p a P , 
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are perpetual, entirely on their fide, The ſheriffs of London by their 
office return the juries : It had been uſual for the mayor to nominate one 
Geriff by drinking to him; and the common hall had ever without diſpute 
confirmed the mayor*s choice. Sir Robert Clayton, the mayor, appointed 
one who was not acceptable to the popular party: The common-hall re. 
Jected him; and Bethel and. Corniſh, two independents, and republicans, 
and of conſequence deeply engaged with the malcontents, were choſen 
by a majority of voices. In ſpite of all remonſtrances and oppoſition, the 


citizens perſiſted in their choice; and the court party was obliged for the 


preſent to acquieſce. 


Jvaizs however were not ſo partial in the city; but that reaſon and juſ. 
tice, even when the popiſh plot was in queſtion, could ſometimes prevail: 
The earl of Caſtlemaine, buſband to the ducheſs of Cleveland, 
was acquitted about this time, thaugh accuſed by Oates and 
Dangerfield of an intention to aſſaſſinate the king. Sir Tho. 
mas Gaſeoigne, a very aged gentlemay, in the north, being accuſed by tuo 
ſervants, whom he had diſmiſſed for diſhoneſty, received a like verdi&, 
Tbeſc trials were great blows to the plot, which now began to ſtagger, in 
the judgement of moſt men, except thoſe who were entirely devoted to the 
country party. But in order {till to keep alive the zeal againſt 'popery, 
the earl of Shaftelbury appeared in Weſtminſter-hall, attended by the earl 
of Huntingdon, the lords Ruſſel, Cavendiſh, Grey, Brandon, Sir Henry 
Cayclry, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Sir William Cooper, and other perſons of 
diſtinction, and preſented to the grand jury of Middleſex reaſons for indie 
ting the duke of York as a popiſh recuſant, While the jury were deli. 
berating on this extraordinary preſentment, the chief juſtice ſent for them, 
and "ſuddenly, even ſomewhat irregularly, diſmiſſed them. Shafteſbury 
however obtained the end for which he had undertaken this bold meaſure: 
He ſhowed to all his followers the deſperate reſolution, which he had em- 
braced, never to admit of any accommodation or compoſition with the duke. 
By ſuch daring conduct he gave them aſſurance, that he was fully determin- 
ed not to deſert their cauſe ; and he engaged them to a like devoted per- 
ſeverance in all the meaſures, which he ſhould ſuggeſt to them. 


As the kingdom was regularly and openly divided into two zealous par- 
ties, it was not difficult for the king to know, that the majority of the 
new houſe of commons was engaged in intereſts oppoſite to the court: 
But that be might leave no expedient untried, which could compoſe the 

unhappy differences among his ſubjects, he reſolved, at laſt, 
= ORob. after a long interval, to aſſemble the parliament. In his ſpeech 
kanst be told them, that the ſeveral prorogations, which he bad 

made, had been very advantageous to his neighbours, and 
very uſeful to himſelf: That he had employed that interval in perfecting 
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with the crown of Spain an alliance, which had often been deſired by for- 
mer parliaments, and which he doubted not, would be extremely agree- 
able to them : That, in order to give weight to this meaſure, and render 


it beneficial to Chriſtendom, it was neceſſary to avoid all domeftic diſſen- | 


ſions, and to unite themſelves firmly in the ſame views and purpoſes : 
That he was determined, that nothing on his part ſhould be wanting to 
ſuch a ſalutary end; and provided the ſucceſſion were preſerved in its 
que and legal courſe, he would concur in any expedient for the ſecurity of 
the proteſtant religion : That the farther examination of the popiſh plot, 
and the puniſhment of the criminals were requiſite for the ſafety both of 
king and kingdom: And after recommending to them the neceſſity of pro- 
riding, by ſome ſupplies, for the ſafety of Tangiers, he proceeded in theſe 
words . ** But that which I value above all the treaſure in the world, and 
« which I am ſure will give us greater ſtrength and reputation both at 
home and abroad than any treaſure can do, is a perfect union among our- 
« ſelves. Nothing but this can reſtore the kingdom to that ſtrength and 
« yigour which it ſcems to have loſt, and raiſe us again to that conſidera- 
« tion which England hath uſually pofleſſed. All Europe have their eyes 
« ypon this aſſembly, and think their own happineſs and miſery, as well 


© as ours, will depend upon it. If we ſhould be ſo unhappy as to fall 


©« into miſunderſtandings among ourſelves to that degree as would render 
© our friendſhip unſafe to truſt to, it will not be wondered at, if our neigh- 
% hours ſhould begin to take new reſolutions, and perhaps ſuch as may be 
« fatal to us. Let us therefore take care, that we do not gratify our ene- 
mies, and diſcourage our friends, by any unſeaſonable diſputes. If any 
« ſuch ds happpen, the world will ſee, that it is no fault of mine: For I 
have done all that it was poſſible for me to do, to keep you in peace 
« while I live, and to leave you ſo when I die. But from ſo great pru- 
« dence and ſo good affection as yours, I can fear nothing of this kind; 
but do rely upon you all, that you will do your beſt endeavours to bring 
« this parliament to a good and happy concluſion,” 


ALL theſe mollifying expreſſions had no influence with the i: 
commons. Every ſtep which they took betrayed the zeal violence of 
with which they were animated. They voted, that it was the com- 
the undoubted right of the ſubje& to petition the king for 8 
the calling and fitting of parliament. Not content with this deciſion, 
which ſeems juſtifiable in a mixed monarchy, they fell with the utmoſt vio- 
leuce on all thoſe abhorrers, who, in their addreſſes to the crown, had ex- 
preſſed their diſapprobation of thoſe petitions. They did not reflect, that 
it was as lawful for one party of men as for another, to expreſs their ſenſe 
of public affairs; and that the beſt eſtabliſhed right may, in particular 
circumſtances, be abuſed, and even the exerciſe of it become an object of 
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abhorrenee. For this offence, they expelled Sir Thomas Withens. They 
appointed a committee for farther enquiry into ſuch members as had been 
guilty of a like crime; and complaints were lodged againſt lord Paſton, Sir 
Robert Malverer, Sir Bryan Stapleton, Taylor, and Turner. They ad- 
dreſſed the king againſt Sir George Jefferies, recorder of London, for his 
activity in the ſame cauſe; and they frightened him into a reſignation 
of his office, in which he was ſucceeded by Sir George Treby, a great lead. 
er of the popular party. They voted an impeachment againſt North, 
chief juſtice of the common pleas, for drawing the proclamation againſt 
tumultuous petitions : But upon examination found the proclamation ſo 
cautiouſly worded, that it afforded them no handle againſt him. A peti. 
tion had been preſented to the king from Taunton. - * How dare you de- 
« liver me ſuch a paper?“ ſaid the king to the perſon who preſented it. 
&« Sir” replied he, my name is Daze.” For this ſaucy reply, but un- 
der other pretences, he had been tried, fined, and committed to priſon, 
The commons now addreſſed the king for his liberty, and for remitting his 
fine. Some printer alſo and authors of ſeditious libels they took under 
their protection. : 


Gxrzar numbers of the abhorrers, from all parts of England, were ſeiz- 
ed by order of the commons, and committed to cuſtody. The liberty of 
the ſubject, which had been ſo carefully guarded by the great charter, and 
by the late law of habeas corpus, was every day violated by their arbitrary 
and capricious commitments. The chief jealouſy, it is true, of the Engliſh 
conſtitution is naturally and juſtly directed againit the crown; nor indeed 
have the commons any other means of ſecuring their privileges than by 
commitments, which, as they cannot beforehand be exactly determined by 
law, muſt always appear in ſome degree arbitrary. Senſible of thele rea- 
ſons, the people bad hitherto, without murmuring, ſeen this diſcretionary 
power exerciſed by the houſe : But as it was now carried to exceſs, and 
was abuſed to ſerve the purpoſes of faRtipn, great complaints againſt it 
were heard from all quarters. At laſt, the vigour and courage of one Sto- 
wel of Exeter, an abhorrer, put an end to the practice. He refuſed to o- 


bey the ſerjeant at arms, ſtood upon his defence, and ſaid, that he knew of 


no law by which they pretended to commit him. The houſe, finding it e- 
* qually dangerous to proceed or to recede, got off by an evaſion : They a- 
ſerted in their votes, that Stowel was indiſpoſed, and that a month's time 
was allowed him for the recovery of his health. 


Bur the chief violence of the houſe of commons appeared in all their 
tranſactions with regard to the plot, which they proſecuted with the ſame 
zeal and the ſame credulity as their predeceſſors. They renewed the for- 
mer vote, which affirmed the reality of the horrid popiſh plot; and, in or- 
der the more to terrify the people, they even aſſerted, that, notwithſtand- 
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ing the diſcovery, the plot ſtill ſubſiſted. They expelled Sir Robert Can, 
and Sir Robert Yeomans, who had been complained of, for ſaying, that 
there waz no popiſh, but there was a preſbyterian plot, And they greatly 
lamented the death of Bedloe, whom they called a material witneſs, and on 
whoſe teſtimony they much depended. He had been ſeized with a fever at 
Briſtol ; had ſent for chiefjultice North; confirmed all his former evidence, 
except that with regard to the duke and the queen; and defired North to 
apply to the king for ſome money to relieve him in his neceſſities, A few 
days after, he expired ; and the whole party triumphed extremely in theſe 
circumſtances of his death: As if ſuch a teſtimuny could be deemed the 
affirmation of a dying man, as if his confeſſion of perjury in ſome inſtances 


could aſſure his veracity in the reſt, and as if the perſeverance of one pro- 


figate could outweigh the laſt words of fo many men, guilty of no crime 
but that of popery. 


Taz commons even endeavoured, by their countenance and protection, 
to remove the extreme infamy with which Dangerficld was loaded, and to 
rellore him to the capacity of being an evidence. The whole tribe of in- 
formers they applauded and rewarded : Jenniſon, Turberville, Dugdale, 
Smith, la Faria, appearcd before them ; and their teſtimony, however fri- 
volous or abſurd, met with a favourable reception: The king was applied 
to in their behalf for penſions and pardons ; Their narratives were printed 
with that ſanction, which aroſe from the approbation of the houſe : Dr. 
Tongue was recommended for the firſt conſiderable church preferment 
which ſhould become vacant. Conſidering men's determined reſolution to 
believe, inſtead of admiring that a palpable falſchood ſhould be maintained 
by witneſſes, it may juſtly appear wonderful, that no better evidence was 
ever produced againſt the catholics, 


Tur principal reaſons, which . ſtill ſupported the clamour of the popiſn 
plot, were the apprehenſions entertained by the people of the duk of York, 
and the reſolution, embraced by 'their leaders, of excluding 
bim from the throne, Shafteſbury and many conſiderable men 1680. 

ol the party, had rendered themſelves irreconcileable with him, ML 
and could find their ſafety no way but in his ruin. Monmouth's 


friends hoped, that the excluſion of that prince would make way for their 


patron, The reſentment againſt the duke's apoſtacy, the love of liberty, 
the zeal for religion, the attachment to faction; all theſe motives incited 
the country party. And above all, what ſupported the reſolution - of ad- 
tering to the excluſion, and rejecting all other expedients offered, was the 
nope artfully encouraged, that the king would at laſt be obliged to yield 
to their demand. His revenues were extremely burdened ; and even if 


free, could ſcarcely ſuffice for the neceſſary charges of goverument, much 


leſs for that pleaſure and expence to which he was inclined. Though he 
kad withdrawn his countenance from Monmouth, he was known ſecretly 
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to retain a great affection for him. On no occafion had he ever been found 


to perſiſt obſtinately againſt difficulties and importunity. And as his he. 


loved miſtreſs, the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, had been engaged, either from 
lucrative views, or the hopes of making the ſucceſſion fall on her own chil. 


+ dren, to unite herſelf with the popular party; this incident was regarded 


as a favourable prognoſtic of their ſucceſs. Sunderland, ſecretary of ſtate, 
who had linked his intereſt with that of the ducheſs, had concurred in the 
ſame meaſure. | 

Bur beſides friendſhip for his brother and a regard to the right of ſuc. 
ceſſion, there were many ſtrong reaſons which had determined Charles to 
perſevere in oppoſing the excluſion. All the royaliſts and the devotees to 
the church ; that party by which alone monarchy was ſupported ; regard. 
ed the right of ſucceſſion as inviolable ; and if abandoned by the king in 
ſo capital an article, it was to be feared that they would, in their turn, de. 


ſert his cauſe, and deliver him over to the pretenſions and uſurpations of the 


country party. The country party, or the whigs, as they were called, if 
they did not ſtill retain ſome propenſity towards a republic, were at leaf 
affected with a violent jealouſy of regal power; and it was equally to be 
dreaded, that, being enraged with paſt oppoſition, and animated by preſent 
ſucceſs, they would, if they prevailed in this pretenſion, be willing, as well 
as able, to reduce the prerogative within very narrow limits. All menaces, 
therefore, all promiſes were again employed againſt the king's reſolution; 
He never would be prevailed on to deſert his friends, and put himſelf into 
the hands of his enemies. And baving voluntarily made ſuch important 
conceſſions, and tendered, over and over again, ſuch ſtrong limitations, he 
was well pleaſed to find them rejected by the obſtinacy of the commons; 
and hoped, that, after the ſpirit of oppoſition had ſpent itſelf in fruitleſs 
violence, the time would come, when he might ſafely appeal againſt his par- 
liament to his people. | 

So much were the popular leaders determined to carry matters to extre- 
mities, that in leſs than a week after the commencement of the ſeſſion, a 
motion was made for bringing in an exclufion-bill, and a committee was 
appointed for that purpoſe. This bill differed in nothing from the form- 
er, but in two articles, which ſhowed ftill an encreaſe of zeal in the com- 
mons; The bill was to be read to the people twice a-year in all the church- 
es of the kingdom, and every one who ſhould ſupport the duke's title wat 
rendered incapable of receiving a pardon but by act of parliament. 

Tus debates were carried on with great violence on both fides. The 
bill was defended by Sir William Jones, who had now reſigned his office 
of attorney-general, by lord Ruſſel, by Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Harry 
Capel, Sir William Pulteney, by colonel Titus, Treby, Hambden, Mon- 
tague. It was oppoſed by Sir Leoline Jenkins, ſecretary of ſtate, Si 
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John Ernley, chancellor of the exchequer, by Hyde, Seymour, 
Temple. The arguments, tranſmitted to us, may be reduced 
to the following topics, | 1 

In every government, ſaid the excluſioniſts, there is ſome» 


l - 1680. 
where an authority abſolute and ſupreme; nor can any deter * — 


roth. Nov. 


mination, how unuſual ſoever, which receives the ſanction of for and 
the legiſlature, admit afterwards of diſpute or controul. The g_ E 


liberty of a conſtitution, ſo far from diminiſhing this abſolute 

power, ſeems rather to add force to it, and to give it greater influence o- 
ver the people. The more members of the ſtate concur in any legiſlative 
deciſion, and the more free their voice; the leſs likelihood is there, that any 
oppoſition will be made to thoſe meaſures which. receive the final ſanction 
of their authority. In England, the legiſlative power is lodged in king, 
lords, and commons, which comprehend every order of the community: 
And there is no pretext for exempting any circumſtance of government, 
not even the ſucceſſion of the crown, from ſo full and deciſive a juriſdiction. 
Even expreſs declarations have, in this particular, been made of parliamen- 
tary authority: Inſtances have occurred where it has been exerted ; And 
though prudential reaſons may juſtly be alledged why ſuch innovations 
ſhould not be attempted but on extraordinary occaſions, the power and 
right are for ever veſted in the community. But if any occaſion can be 
deemed extraordinary, if any emergence cau require unuſual expedients, it 
is the preſent ; when the heir to the crown has renounced the religion of the 
Rate, and has zealouſly embraced a faith totally hoſtile and incompatible, 
A prince of that communion can never put trult in a people ſo prejudiced 
againſt him: The people muſt be equally diſſident of ſuch a prince: For- 
eign and deſtructive alliances will ſeem to one the only protection of his 
throne ; Perpetual jealouſy, oppoſition, faction, even inſurreRions will be 
employed by the other as the ſole ſecurities for their liberty aad religion. 
Though theological principles, when ſet in oppoſition to paſlions, have of- 
ten ſmall influence on mankind in general, ftill leſs on princes; yet when 
they become ſymbols of faction, and marks of party diſtinctions, they con- 
cur with one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions in the human frame, and are then ca- 
pable of carrying men to the greateſt extremities, Notwithſtanding the 
better judgment and milder diſpolition of the king; how much has the in- 
fluence of the duke already diſturbed the tenor of government ? How of- 
ten engaged the nation into meaſures totally deſtructive of their foreign in- 
tereſts and honour, of their domeſtic repoſe and tranquillity ? The more the 
abſurdity and incredibility of the popiſh plot are inſiſted on, the ſtronger 
reaſon it affords for the excluſion of the duke; ſince the univerſal belief of 
it diſcovers the extreme antipathy of the nation to his religion, and the ut- 
ter impoſſibility of ever bringing them to acquieſce peaceably under the 


dominion of {ach @ ſovereign. The prince, finding himſelf ia ſo perilous 
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a ſituation, muſt ſcek tor ſeeurity by deſperate remedies, and by totally ſab- 


quing'the privileges of a nation which had betrayed ſuch hoſtile diſpoſitions 
towards himſelf, and towards every thing which he de-ms the moſt ſacred, 


It is in vain to propoſe limitations and expedicnts. Whatever ſhare of au- 


thority is left in the duke's hands, will be employed to the deftruction of 


the nation; and even the additional reſtraints, by diſcovering the public 
diffidence and averſion, will ſerve him as incitements to put himſelf in a 
condition entirely ſuperior and independent. And as the laws of England 
ſtill make reſiſtance treaſon, and neither do nor can admit of any poſitive 


exceptions; what folly to leave the kingdom in ſo perilous and abſurd a 


ſituation ; where the greateſt virtue will be expoſed to the moſt ſevere pro- 
ſcription, and where the laws can only be ſaved by _— which theſe 
ſame laws have declared the higheſt crime and enormity ? 


Tus court party reaſoned in an oppoſite manner. An authority, they 
faid, wholly abſolute and uncontroulable is a mere chimera, and is no where 


| to be found in any human inſtitutions, All government is founded on o- 


pinion and a ſenſe of duty ; and wherever the ſupreme magiſtrate, by any 
law or poſitive preſcription ſhotks an opinion regarded as fundamental, and 
eſtabliſhed with a firmneſs equal to that of his own authority, he ſubverts 
the principle, by which he himſelf is eſtabliſhed, and can no longer hope for 
obedience. In European monarchies, the right of ſucceſſion is juflly e- 
ſteemed a fundamental; and even though the whole legiſlature be veſted in 


'a ſingle perſon, it would never be permitted him by an edi, to diſinherit 


his lawful heir, and call a ſtranger or more diſtant relation to the throne, 
Abuſes in other parts of government are capable of redreſs, from more dil. 


paſſionate enquiry or better information of the ſovereign, and till thenouglt 


patiently to be endured : But violations of the right of ſucceſſion draw 
ſuch terrible conſequences after them as are not to be paralleled by any 0- 
ther grievance or inconvenience. Vainly is it pleaded, that England is a 
mixed monarchy ; and that a law, aſſeuted to by king, lords, and commons, 
is enacted by the concurrence of every part of the ſtate : It is plain, that 
there remaizs a very powerful party, who may indeed be out-voted, but who 
never will deem a law, ſubverſive of hereditary right, anywiſe valid or ob- 
ligatory. Limitations, ſuch as are propoſed by the king, give no ſhock 
to the conſtitution, which, in many particulars is already limited; and they 
may be io calculated as to ſerve every purpoſe, fought for by an excluſion. 
If the ancient barriers againit regal authority have been able, during fo 
many ages, to remain impregnable ; how much more, thoſe additional ones, 
which, by depriving the monarch of power, tend ſo far to their own ſecu- 
rity ? The ſame jealouſy too of religion, which has engaged the people tv 


lay theſe reſtraints upon the ſucceſſor, will extremely leffen the number of 


his par tizans, and make it utterly impracticable for him, either by force or 
artifice, to break the fetters, impoſed upon him. The king's age and i. 
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gorous ſtate of health promiſe him a long life : And can it be prudent to 


tear in pieces the whole (tate, in order to provide againſt a contingency, 


which, it is very likely, may never happen? No human ſchemes can ſecure 


the public in all poſſible, imaginable, events; and the bill of excluſion it - 
ſelf, however accurately framed, leaves room for obvious and natural Mp- 
politions, to which it pretends not to provide any remedy. Should the 
duke have a ſon, after the king's death, muſt that ſon, without any default 
of his own, forfeit his title ? or mult the princeſs of Orange deſcead from 
the throne, in order to give place to the lawful ſucceſſor ? But were all 
theſe reaſonings falſe, it {till remains to be confidered, that in public deli- 
berations, we ſeek not the expedient, which is belt in itſelf, but the beſt of 
ſuch as are practicable. The king willingly conſents to limitatious, and 
has already offered ſome which are of the utmoſt importance: But he is 
determin:d to endure any extremity rather than allow the right of ſucceſſion 
to be invaded. Let us beware of that factious violence, which leads to 
demand more than will be granted; leſt we loſe the advantage of thoſe be- 
neficial conceſſions, and leave the nation, on the king's demile, at the 
mercy of a zcalous prince, irritated with the ill uſage, which, he imagines, 
he has already met with, 


Is the houſe of commons, the reaſoning of the exclufioniſts appeared the 
more convincing ; and the bill paſſed by a great majority. It was in the 
houſe of peers that the king expected to oppoſe it with ſucceſs. The 
court party was there ſo prevalent, that it was carried enly by a majority 
of two, to pay ſo much regard to the bill as even to commit it. When it 
came to be debated, the conteſt was violent. Shafteſbury, Sun- 
derland, and Eſſex argued for it : Halifax chiefly conducted 
the debate againſt it, and diſplayed an extent of capacity and a 
force of eloquence, which had never been ſurpaſſed in that aſſembly. He 
was animated, as well by the greatneſs of the occaſion as by a rivalſþip 
with his uncle Shafteſbury ; whom, during that day's debate, he ſeemed, 
in the judgment of all, to have totally eclipled. The king was preſent 
during the whole debate, which was prolonged till eleven at 
night. The bill was thrown out by a conſiderable majority. ING 
All the biſhops, except three, voted againſt it, Beſides the in- ted. 72 
fluence of the court over them; the church of England, they 
imagined or pretended, was in greater danger from the prevalence of preſ- 
byteriaaiim than of popery, which, though favoured by the duke, and e- 
ven by the king was extremely repugnant to the genius of the natian. 


1680. 


T+ commons Ciſcovered much ill humour upon this diſappointments. 
They immediately voted an addreſs for the removal of Halifax from the 
king's councils and preſence for ever. Though the pretended cauſe was 
lis adviſing the late frequent prorogations of parliament, the real reaſon 
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was apparently his vigorous oppoſition to the excluſion-bill, When the 
king applied for money to enable him to maintain Tangiers, which he de. 
clared his preſent revenues totally unable to defend ; inſtead of complying, 
they voted ſuch an addreſs as was in reality a remonſtrance, and one little 


leſs violent than that famous remonſtrance, which uſhered in the civil wars, 


All the abuſes of government, from the beginning almoſt of the reign, are 
there inſiſted on; the Dutch war, the alliance with France, the proroga. 
tions and diſſolutions of parliament; and as all theſe meaſures, as well a 
the damnable and hellifþ plot, are there aſcribed to the machinations of pa- 
piſts, it was plainly inſinuated, that the king had, all along, lain under the 
influence of that party, and was in reality the chief conſpirator againſ the 
religion and liberties of his people. 


Tas commons though they conducted the great buſineſs of the FA 
with extreme violence and even imprudence, had yet much reaſon for the 
jealouſy, which gave riſe to it: But their vehement proſecution' of the 
popiſh plot, even after ſo long an interval, diſcovers ſuch a ſpirit, either of 
credulity or injuſtice, as admits of no apology. The impeachment of the 
catholic lords in the Tower was revived ; and as viſcount Stafford, from 
his age, infirmities and narrow. capacity, was deemed the leaſt capable of 
defending himſelf, it was determined to make him the firſt victim, that his 

condemnation might pave the way for a ſentence againſt the 
* reſt, The chancellor now created earl of Nottingham, was 
appointed high ſteward for conducting the trial. 

8 Tunxzg witneſſes were produced againſt the priſoner; 
TR Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville. Oates ſwore, that he ſaw 

; Fenwic, the Jeſuit, deliver to Stafford a commiſſion figned by 
de Oliva, general of the Jeſuits, appointing him pay-maſter to the papal 
army, which was to be levied for the ſuhduing of England: For this ridi- 
culous impoſture {till maintained its credit with the commons. Dugdale 
gave teſtimony, that the priſoner, at Tixal, a ſeat of lord Aiton's, had en- 
deavoured to engage him in the defign of murdering the king; and had 
promiſed him, beſides the.honour of being ſainted by the church, a reward 
of 500 pounds for that ſervice. Turberville depoſed, that the priſo- 
ner, in his own houſe at Paris had made him a like propoſal. To offer 
money for murdering a king, without laying down any ſcheme, by which 
the aſſaſſin may inſure ſome probability or poſſibility of eſcape, is ſo incre- 
dible in itſelf, and may ſo eaſily be maintained by any proſtitute evidence, 
that an accuſation of that nature, not accompanied with circumſtances, 
ought very little to be attended to by any court of judicature. Bur not- 
withſtanding the ſmall hold, which the witneſſes afforded, the priſoner;was 
able in many material particulars, to diſcredit their teſtimony, It was 
ſworn by Dugdale, that Stafford had alſiſted in a great conſult of the & 
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tholics held at Tixal; but Stafford proved by undoubted teſtimony, that 
at the time aſſigned he was in Bath, and in that neighbourhood, Turber- 
ville had ſerved a noviciate among the Dominicans ; but having deſerted 
the convent, he had enliſted as a trooper in the French army; and being 
diſmiſſed that ſervice, he now lived in London, abandoned by all his rela- 
tions, and expoſed to great poverty, Stafford proved, by the evidence of 
his gentleman and his page, that Turberville had never, either at Paris or 
at London, been ſeen in his company; and it might juſtly appear ſtrange, 


that a perſon, who had ſo important a ſecret in his keeping, was ſo long 
entirely neglected by him. 


Tas clamour and outrage of the populace, during the trial, were ex- 
treme: Great abilities and eloquence were diſplayed by the managers, 
Sir William Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, and ſerjeant Maynard: Yet 
did the priſoner, under all theſe difadvantages, make a better defence than 


was expected, either by his friends or his enemies: The unequal conteſt, 


in which he was engaged, was a plentiful ſource of compaſſion to every 
mind, ſeaſoned with humanity. He repreſented, that, during a courſe of 
forty years, from the very commencement of the civil wars, he had, through 
many dangers, difficulties and loſſes, ſtill maintained his loyalty : And 
was it credible, that now in his old age, eaſy in his circumſtances, but diſ- 
pirited by infirmities, he would belye the whole courſe of his life, and eu- 
gage againſt his royal maſter, from whom he had ever received kind treat- 
ment, in the moſt deſperate and moſt bloody of All conſpiracies ? He re- 
marked the infamy of the witneſſes ; the contradictions and abſurdities 
of their teſtimony; the extreme indigence in which they had lived, 
though engaged, as they pretended, in a conſpiracy with kings, princes, 
and nobles ; the credit and opulence to which they were at preſent raiſed. 
With a &mplicity and tenderneſs more perſuaſive than the greateſt oratory, 
he ſtill made proteftations of his innocence, and could not forbear, every 
moment expreſſing the moft lively ſurprize and indignation at the audaci- 
ous impudence of the witneſſes. 


Ir will appear aſtoniſhing to us, as it did to Stafford himſelf, that the 
peers, after a ſolemn trial of fix days, ſhould, by a majority of twenty: four 
voices, give ſentence againſt him. He received however with reſignation 
the fatal verdict. God's holy name be praiſed, was the only exclamation 
which he uttered. When the high ſteward told him, that the peers would 
intercede with the king for remitting the more cruel and ignominious parts 
of the ſentence, hanging and quartering ; he burſt into tears: But he 
told the lords, that he was moved to this weakneſs, by his ſenſe of their 
goodneſs, not by any terror of that fate, which he was doomed to ſuffer. 


It is remarkable, that, after Charles as is uſual in ſuch caſes, had remit- 
ted to Stafford the hanging and quartering, the two ſheriffs, Bethel and 
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Corniſh, indulging their own republican humour, and complying with the 
prevalent ſpirit of their party, ever jealous of monarchy, ſtarted a doubt 
with regard to the king's power of exerciſing even this ſmall degree of le. 
nity. © Since he cannot pardon the whole,“ ſaid they, © how can he 
« have power to remit any part of the ſentence ?” They propoſed the 
doubt to both houſes: The peers pronounced it ſuperfluous ; and even 
the commons, apprehenſive leſt a queſtion of this nature might make way 
for Stafford's eſcape, gave this ſingular anſwer. © This houſe is content, 
* that the ſheriffs do execute William late viſcount Stafford by ſevering 
„his head from his body only.” Nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the 
fury of the times, than that lord Ruſſel, notwithſtanding the virtue and 
humanity of his character, ſeconded in the houſe this barbarous ſeruple 
of the ſheriffs. 


Ix the interval between the fentence and execution many efforts were 
made to ſhake the reſolution of the inbrm and aged priſoner, and to bring 
him to ſome confeſhon of the treaſon, for which he was condemned. It 
was even rumoured, that he had contefſed; and the zealous partymen, 
who, no doubt, had ſecretly notwithſtanding their credulity, catertained 
ſome doubts with regard to the reality of the popiſh conſpiracy, expreſſed 
great triumph on the occaſion. But Stafford when again called before the 
houſe of peers, diſcovered many ſchemes, which had been laid by himſelf 
and others for procuring a toleration to the catholics, at leaſt a mitigation 
of the penal laws, enacted againft them: And he proteſted, that this was 
the ſole treaſon, of which he had ever been guilty. 


STAFFORD now prepared himſelf for death with the intrepidity which 
became his birth and ſtat ion, and which was the natural reſult of the inno- 
cence and integrity, which, during the courſe of a lang life, he had ever 
maintained: His mind ſeemed even to collect new force from the violence 
and oppreſſion, under which he laboured. When going to execution, he 

called for a cloak to defend him againſt the rigour of the ſea- 


4 fon, „ Perhaps, ſaid he, * I may ſhake with cold; but, 
8 I truſt in God, not for fear.“ On the ſcaffold, he contiau- 
cution. 


ed, with reiterated and ecarneſt aſſeverations, to make proteſta- 
tions of his innocence : All his fervour was exerciſed on that point: When 
he mentioned the witneſſes, whoſe perjuries had bereaved him of life, his 
expreſſions were full of mildneſs and charity. He ſolemnly diſavowed all 
thoſe immoral principles, which over-zealous proteſtants bad aſcribed with- 
out diſtinction to the church of Rome: And he hoped, he ſaid, that the 
time was now approaching, when the preſent deluſion would be diſſipated ; 
and when the force of truth, though late, would engage the whole world 
to make reparation to his injured honour, 


Tax populace, who had exulted at Stafford's ed and condemnation, | 
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were now melted into tears, at the ſight of that tender fortitude, which 
hone forth in each feature, and motion, and accent of this aged noble. 
Their profound filence was only interrupted by ſighs and groans. With 
difficulty they found ſpeech to aſſent to thoſe proteſtations of innocence, 
which he frequently repeated : . We believe you, my lord! God bleſs you, 
my lord!“ Theſe expreſſions with a faultering accent flowed from them. 
The executioner himſelf was touched with ſympathy. Twice he lifted np the 


ax, with an intent to ſtrike the fatal blow; and as often his reſolution failed 


him. A deep ſigh was heard to accompany his laſt effort, which laid Stafford 
for ever at reſt. All the ſpectators ſeemed to feel the blow. And when the 
head was held up to them with the uſual cry, This is the head of a traitor, 
vo damour of aſſent was uttered, Pity, remorſe, and aſtoniſhment had 
ken poſſeſſion of every heart, and diſplayed itfelf in every countenance. 
Tuis is the laſt blood which was ſhed on account of the popiſh plot: 
An incident, which, for the credit of the nation, it were better to bury in 
eternal oblivion z but which it is neceſſary to perpetuate, as well to main- 
tain the truth of hiſtory, as to warn, if poſſible, their poſterity and all 
mankind never again to fall into ſo ſhameful, ſo barbarous a deluſion. 


Tus execution of Stafford gratified the prejudices of the country par- 
ty; but it contributed nothing to their power and ſecurity : On the con- 
trary, by exciting commiſeration, it tended {till farther to encreaſe that 
dilbelief of the whole plot, which began now to prevail. The commons, 
therefore, not to loſe the preſent opportunity, reſolved to make both 
friends and enemies ſenſible of their power. They paſſed a bill for eaſ- 
ing the proteſtant diſſenters, and for repealing the perſecuting ſtatute of 
the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth: This laudable bill was likewiſe carried 
through the houſe of peers. The chief juſtice was very obnoxious for 
dimiſſing the grand jury in an irregular manner, and thereby diſap- 
pointing that bold meaſure of Shafteſbury and his friends, who had pre- 
lented the duke as a recuſant. For this crime the commons ſent up an 
impeachment againſt hid; as alſo againſt Jones and Weſton, two of the 
judges, who in ſome Tpeeches from the bench, had gone ſo far as to give 
to many of the firſt reformers the appellation of fanatics. 


Tus king, in rejecting the excluſion- bill, had ſheltered himſelf ſecurely 
behind the authority of the houſe of peers; and the commons had been. 
deprived of the uſual prerence, to attack the ſovereign himſelf, under co- 
lour of attacking his miniſters and counſellors. In proſecution, however, 
ef the ſcheme which he had formed, of throwing the blame on the com- 
ons in caſe of any rupture, he made them a new ſpeech. After warning 
them, that a neglect of this opportunity would never be retrieved, he ad- 
ded theſe words: 1 did promiſe you the fulleſt ſatisfaction, which your 
* hearts could wiſh, for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, and te 
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c concur with you in any remedies, which might conſiſt with preſerving 
« the ſucceſſion of the crown in its due and legal courſe of defcent, 1 
te do again, with the ſame reſervations, renew the fame promiles to you; 
« And being thus ready on my part to do all that can reaſonably be ex. 
& pected from me, I ſhould be glad to know from you, as ſaon as may be 
& how far I ſhall be aſſiſted by you, and what it is you defire from me,” 

Tus moſt reaſonable obje&ion againſt the limitations, propoſed by the 
king, is that they introduced too confiderable an innovation in the go. 
vernment, and almoſt totally annihilated the power of the future monarch, 
But confidering the preſent diſpoſition of the commons and their leader, 
we may fairly preſume, that this objection would have ſmall weight with 


them, and that their diſguſt againſt the court would rather incline 


them to diminiſh than ſupport regal authority. They ſtill hoped, from 
the king's urgent neceſſities and his uſual facility, that he would throw 
himſelf wholly into their hands; and that thus, without waiting for the 

acceſſion of the duke, they might immediately render them. 


Xx — 4 ſelves abſolute maſters of the gbvernment. The commong, 
5 — therefore, beſides inſiſting ſtill on the excluſion, proceeded to 
mons, bring in bills of an important, and ſome of them of an alarn- 


ing nature: One to renew the triennial act, which had been 
ſo inadvertently repealed ia the beginning of the reign : A ſecond to 
make the office of judge during good behaviour: A third to declare the 
levying of money without conſent of parliament to be high treaſon : A 
fourth to order an aſſociation for the fafety of his majeſty's perſon, for 


defence of the proteſtant religion, for the preſervation of the proteſtant 


ſubjects againſt all invaſions and oppoſition whatſoever, and for prevent. 
ing the duke of York or any papiſt from ſucceeding to the crown, The 
memory of the covenant was too recent for men to overlook the conſe- 


quences of ſuch an affociation: Aud the king, who was particularly con- 


verſant in Davila, could not fail of recollecting a memorable foreign in- 
ſtance, to fortify this domeſtic experience. 

THz commons alſo paſſed many votes, which, though, they had not 
the authority of laws, ſerved however to diſcover the temper and diſpoſi- 
tion of the houſe. They voted, that whoever had adviſed his majeſty to 
refuſe the excluſion bill, were promoters of popery and enemies to the 
king and kingdom. In another vote, they named the marqueſs of Wer- 
ceſter, the carls of Clarendon, Feverſham, and Halifax, Laurence Hyde, 
and Edward Seymour, as thoſe dangerous enemies; and they requeltes 
his majeſty to remove them from his perſon and councils for ever: They 
voted, that, till the excluſion bill were paſſed, they could not, confiſtest 


. with the truſt repoſed in them, grant the king any manner of ſupply. Aud 
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ment, and preſerve himſelf independent, they paſſed another vote, in which 
they declared, that whoever ſhould hereafter Jend, by way of advance, 
any money upon thoſe branches of the king's revenue, ariſing from cuſ- 
toms, exciſe, or hearth money, ſhould be judged a hinderer of the ſitting 
of parliament, and reſponſible for the ſame in parliament. 

Tas king might preſume, that the peers, who had rejected the excluſi- 
ov bill, would ſtill continue to defend the throne, and that none of the 
dangerous bills, introduced into the other houſe, would ever be preſented 
for the royal aſſent and approbation, But as there remained no hopes 


* 


ol bringing the commons to any better temper, and as their farther ſitting 


ſerved only to keep faction alive, and to perpetuate the general ferment of 
the nation, he came ſecretly to a reſolution of proroguing 

them, They got intelligence about a quarter of an hour be- ——.— 
fore the black rod came to their door. Not to loſe ſuch Diſſoſution 


precious time, they paſſed in a tumultuous manner ſome ex- boo og 


traordinary reſqlutions. They voted, that whoſoever adviſed 


his majeſty to prorogue this parliament to any other'purpoſe than in order 
to paſs the bill of excluſion, was a betrayer of the king, of the proteſtant 
zeligion, and of the kingdom of England; a promoter of the French in- 
tereſt, and a penſioner of France: That thanks be given to the city of 
London for their manifeſt loyalty, and for their care and vigilance in the 
preſervation of the king and of the proteſtant religion: That it is the 
opinion of this houſe, that that city was burned in the year 1666 by the 
papiſts, deſigning thereby to introduce arbitrary power and popery into 
the kingdom : That humble application be made to his majefty for reſtor- 
ing the duke of Monmouth to all his offices and commands, from which, 
it appears to the houſe, he had been removed by the influence of the duke 
of York, And that it is the opinion of the houſe that the proſecution of 
the proteſtant diſſenters upon the penal laws is at this time grievous to 
the ſubject, a weakening of the proteſtant intereſt, an encouragement of 
popery, and dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. 

Tus king paſſed ſome laws of no great importance: But the bill for 
repealing the thirty-ſifth of Elizabeth, he privately ordered the clerk of 
the crown not to preſent to him. By this artifice, which was equally 
diſobliging to the country party as if the hill had been rejected, and at 
the ſame time implied ſome timidit y in the king, that ſalutary act was for 
the preſent eluded. The king had often of bimſelf attempted, and ſome- 
times by irregular means, to give indulgence to nonconformiſts : But be- 
ſides that he had uſually expected to comprehend the catholics in this li- 
berty, the preſent refractory diſpoſition of the ſetaries had much ineenſ- 
ed him againſt them; and he was reſolved, if poſſible, to keep them {tf1] 
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Tas laſt votes of the commons ſeemed to be an attempt of forming in. 
directly an aſſociation againſt the crown, after they found, that their af. 
ſociation bill could not paſs: The diſſenting intereſt, the city, and the 
duke of Monmouth, they endeavoured to connect with the country party, 
A civil war indeed never appeared ſo likely as at preſent ; and it was high 
time for the king to diſſolve a parliament, which ſeemed to have entertain. 
ed ſuch dangerous projets. Soon after, he ſummoned another. Though 
he obſerved, that the country party had eſtabliſhed their intereſt ſo ſtrong. 
ly in all the electing burroughs, that he could not hope for any diſpoſition 
more favourable in the new parliament, this expedient was {till a proſecu- 
tion of his former project, of trying every method, by which he might 
form an accommodation with the commons : And if all failed, he hoped, 
that he could the better juſtify to his people, at leaſt to his party, a final 
breach with them. | 

Ir had always been much regretted by the royaliſts, during the cini 
wars, that the long parliament had been aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and 
had thereby received force and encouragement from the vicinity of a po- 
tent and fa ctious city, which had zealouſly embraced their party. Though 
the king was now poſſeſſed of guards, which in ſome meaſure overawed 
the populace, he was determined {till farther to obviate all inconveniences; 
and he ſummoned the new. parliament to meet at Oxford, The city of 
London ſhowed how juſt a judgment he had formed of their diſpoſitions, 
Beſides re- electing the ſame members, they voted thanks to them ſor their 
former behaviour, in,endeavouring to diſcover the depth of the horrid and 
helliſh popiſh plot, and to exclude the duke of York, the principal cauſe of 
the ruin and miſery, impending over the nation. Monmouth with fifteen 
peers preſented a petition againſt aſſembling the parliament at Oxford, 
« where the two houſes, they ſaid, © could not be in ſafety; but 
« would be eaſily expoſed to the ſwords of the papiſts and their adherents, 
« of whom too many had creeped into his majeſty's guards.” Theſe in- 
ſinuations, which pointed ſo evidently at the king himſelf were not cal- 
culated to perſuade him, but to inflame the people. 

Tas excluſioniſts might have concluded, both. from the king's diſſolu- 
tion of the laſt parliament, and from his ſummoning of the preſent to meet 
at Oxford, that he was determined to maintain his declared reſolution of 
rejecting their favourite bill: But they ſtill flattered themſelves, that bis 
urgent neceſſities would influence his eaſy temper, and finally gain them 
the aſcendant. The leaders came to parliament, attended not only by 
their ſervants, but by numerous bands of their partizans. The four city 
members in particular were followed by great multitudes, wearing rib- 
bons, in which were woven theſe words, No popery ! No ſlavery! The 
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ed to make a ſhow of their ſtrength : And on the whole, the aſſembly at 
Oxford rather bore the appearance of a tumultuous Poliſh diet, than of a 
regular Engliſh parliament. 


Tus king, who had hitherto employed the moſt graci- 
ous expreſſions to all his parliaments, particularly the two ow 1 
lift; thought proper to addreſs himſelf to the preſent in a New — 
more authoritative manner. He complained of the for- _ at Or- 
mer houſe of commons; and ſaid, that, as he would never uſe b 


arbitrary government himſelf, neither would he ever ſuffer it in others. 


By calling, however, this parliament ſo ſoon, he had ſufficiently non, 


that no paſt irregularities could inſpire him with a prejudice againſt thoſe 
aſſemblies. He now afforded them, he added, yet another opportunity 
of providing for the public ſafety ; and to all the world had given one evi- 


dence more, that ou his part he had not neglected the duty incumbent 


on him. 


Tus commons were not over-awed by the magiſterial air of the king's 
ſpeech, They conſiſted almoſt entirely of the ſame members; they choſe 
the ſame ſpeaker ; and they inſtantly fell into the ſame meaſures, the im- 
peachment of Danby, the repeal of the perſecuting ſtatute of Elizabeth, 
the enquiry into the popiſh plot, and the bill of excluſion. So violent 
were they, on this laſt article that no other expedient, however plau- 
ible, could ſo much as be hearkened to. Ernley, one of the king's mi- 
niſlers, propoſed, that the duke ſhould be baniſhed, during life, five hun · 
dred miles from England, and that on the king's demiſe, the next heir 
ſhould be conſtituted regent with regal power: Yet even this expedient, 
which left the duke only the bare title of king, could not, though ſecon- 
ded by Sir Thomas Lyttleton and Sir Thomas Mompeſſon, obtain the 
attention of the houſe, The paſt diſappointments of the country party, 
and the oppoſition made by the court, had only rendered them more unit- 

ed, more haughty, and more determined. No method but their own, of ex- 
cluding the duke, could give them any ſatiĩsfaction. 

Tusa was one Fitz-harris, an Iriſh catholic, who had infi- 
nuated himſelf into the ducheſs of Portſmourh's acquaintance, — 

b 4 riss caſe, 

and had been very buſy in conveying to her, intelligence of any 

libel written -by the country party, or of any defigns entertained 
againſt her or againſt the court. For ſervices of this kind, and per- 
- haps too, from a regard to his father, Sir Edward Fitz-harris, who had 
been an eminent royaliſt, he had received from the king a preſent of 
250 pounds. This man met with one Everard a Scotchman, a ſpy of the 
eluſioniſts, and an informer concerning the popiſh plot; and he enga- 


zed bim to write a libel, againſt the king, the duke, and the whole ad- 
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miniſtration, What Fitz-barris's intentions were, cannot well be aſcer. 


ry this libel to his patron, the ducheſs, and to make a merit of the dif. 
covery. Everard, who ſuſpected ſome other deſign, and who was wel 
pleaſed on his ſide to have the merit of a diſcovery wit h his patrons, reſo]. 
ved to betray his friend : He poſted Sir William Waller, a noted jaſtice 
of the peace, and two perſons more behind the hangings and gave them an 
opportunity of ſeeing and hearing the whole tranſaction. The libel, 
ſketched out by Fitz-harris, and executed partly by him, partly by Eve- 
rard, was the moſt furious, indecent, and outrageous, performance i 1magi- 
nable ; and ſuch as was fitter to hurt than ſerve any party, which ſhould 
be ſo imprudent as to adopt it. Waller carried the intelligence to the 
king, and obtained a warrant for committing Fitz harris, who happened, 
at that very time, to have a copy of the libel in his pocket. Finding him- 
ſelf now delivered over to the law, he reſolved to pay court to the popu- 
lar party, who were alone able to prote& him, and by whom he obſerved 
almoſt all trials to be governed and directed. He affirmed, that he had 


been employed by the court to write the libel, in order to throw the odi - 


um of it on the excluſioniſts: But this account which was within the 
bounds of credibility, he diſgraced by circumſtances, which are altogether 
abſurd and improbable. The intention of the miniſters, he ſaid, was to 
ſend about copies to all the heads of the country party; and the moment 
they received them they were to be arreſted, and a conſpiracy to be impu- 
ted to them. That he might merit favour by ſtill more important intel. 
ligence, he commenced a diſcoverer of the great popiſh plot; and he 
failed not to confirm all the tremendous circumſtances, inſiſted on by 
his predeceſſors. He ſaid that the ſecond Dutch war was entered into 
with a view of extirpating the proteſtant religion, both abroad and at 
home; that father Parry, a Jeſuit, on the diſappointment by the peace, 
told him, that the catholics reſolved to murder the king, and had even 
engaged the queen in that deſign; that the envoy of Modena offered him 
10,000 pounds to kill the king, and upon his refuſal the envoy faid, that 
the ducheſs of Mazarine, who was as expert at poiſoning as her ſiſter, 
the counteſs of Soiſſons, would, with a little phial, execute that deſign; 
that upon the king's death the army in Flanders was to come over, and 
maſſacre the proteſtants; that money was raiſed in Italy for recruits and 
ſupplics, and there ſhould be no more parliaments ; and that the duke was 
privy to this whole plan, and had even entered into the deſign of Godfrey's 
murder, which was executed in the manner related by Prance. 

Tur popular leaders had, all along, been very deſirous of having an 
accuſation againſt the duke ; and though Oares and Bedloe, in their firſt 
evidence, had not dared to go ſo far, both Dugdale and Dangerfield bad 
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afterwards been encouraged to ſupply ſo material a defect, by comprehen - 


ding him in the conſpiracy. The commons, therefore, finding that Fitz. 


harris was alſo williag to ſerve this purpoſe, were not aſhamed to adopt bis 


evidence, and reſolved for that end to ſave him from the deſtruction, with 
which he was at preſent threatened. The king had removed him from the 
city priſon, where he was expoſed to be tampered with by the Exclufioniſts ; 
had ſent him to the Tower; and had ordered him to be proſecuted by an 
indictment at common law. In order to prevent his trial and execution, 
an impeachment was voted by the commons againſt him, and ſent up to the 
ords, That they might ſhew the greater contempt of the court they or- 
dered by way of deriſion, that the impeachment ſhould be carried up by ſe- 
cretary Jenkins; who was ſo provoked by the intended affront, that he at 
firſt refuſcd obedience; though afterwards, being threatened with commit- 
ment, he was induced to comply. The lords voted to remit the affair to 
the ordinary courts of juſtice, before whom, as the attorney-general infor- 
med them, it was already determined to try Fitz-harris The commons 
maintained, that the peers were obliged to receive every impeachment from 
the commons; and this indeed ſeems to have been the firſt inſtance of their 
refuſal : They therefore voted, that the lords, in rejeRing their impeach- 
ment, had denied juſtice, and had violated the conſtitution of parliament. 
They alſo declared, that whatever inferior court ſhould proceed againft 
Fitz-harris, or any one that lay under impeachment, would be guilty of a 
high breach of privilege. Great heats were likely to enſue; and as the 
king ſaw no appearance of any better temper in the commons, 

he gladly laid hold of the opportuaity, afforded by a quarrel *. — 
between the two houſes; and he proceeded to a diſſolution of diſſolved. 
the parliament. The ſecret was ſo well kept, that the com- 

mons had no intimation of it, till the black rod came to their door, and 
ſummoned them to attend the king at the houſe of peers, 


Tuis vigorous meaſure, though it might have been foreſeen, excited ſuch 
aſtoniſhment in the country party, as deprived them of all ſpirit, and redu- 
ced them to abſolute deſpair. They were ſenſible, though too late, that 
the king had finally taken his reſolution, and was determined to endure a- 
ny extremity rather than ſubmit ro thoſe terms, which they bad reſolved 
to impoſe upon him. They found, that be had patiently waited till affairs 


ſhould come to full maturity; and having now engaged a national party 


on his fide, had boldly ſet his enemies at defiance, No parliament, they 
knew, would be ſummoned for ſome years; and during that long interval, 
the court, though perhaps at the head of an inferior party, yet being poſ- 
ſeſſed of all authority, would have every advantage over a body, diſperſed 
and diſunited. Theſe reflections crowded upon every one; and all the 


Exeluſioniſts were terrified, leſt Charles ſhould follow the blow by ſome 
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action more violent, and immediately take vengeance on them for their 
long and obſtinate oppoſition to his meaſures. The king on his part was 
no leſs apprehenſive, leſt deſpair might prompt them to have recourſe to 
force, and make ſome ſudden attempt upon his perſon. Both parties there. 


fore hurried from Oxford; and in an inſtant that city ſo crowded and buſy, 


was left in its uſual emptineſs and tranquillity. 


Tat court party gathered force from the diſperſion and aſtoniſhment of 
their antagoniſts, and adhered more firmly to the king, whoſe reſolutions, 
they now ſaw, could be entirely depended on. The violences of the Ex. 

eluſioniſts were every where exclaimed againſt and aggravat- 
I. ed; and even the reality of the plot, that great engine of their 

yo 

the royaliſcts authority, was openly called in queſtion. The clergy eſ- 

pecially were buſy in this great revolution; and being moved, 
partly by their own fears; partly by the infinuations of the court, they re- 
preſented all their antagoniſts as ſectaries and republicans, and rejoiced in 
eſcaping thoſe perils, which they believed to have been hanging over them, 
Principles the moſt oppolite to civil liberty, were every where inforced 
from the pulpit, and adopted in numerous addreſſes ; where the king was 
flattered in his preſent meaſures, and congratulated on his eſcape from par- 
liaments. Could words have been depended on, the nation appeared to be 
running faſt into voluntary ſervitude, and ſeemed even ambitious of reſigu- 
ing into the king's hands all the privileges, tranſmitted to them, through 
fo many ages, by their gallant anceſtors, 


Bur Charles had ſagacity enough to diſtinguiſh between men's real in- 
ternal ſentiments, and the language, which zeal and oppoſition to a con- 
trary faction may ſometimes extort from them. Notwithſtanding all theſe 
profeſſions of duty and obedience, he was reſolved not to truſt, for a long 
time, the people with a new election, but to depend entirely on his own 
economy for alleviating thoſe neceſlities, under which he laboured. Great 
retrenchments were made in the houſehold. Even his favourite navy was 
negleted. Tangiers, though it had coſt great ſums of money, was a few 
years after abandoned and demoliſhed. The mole was entirely deſtroyed ; 
and the garriſon, being brought over to England, ſerved to augment that 
ſmall army, which the king relied on, as the ſolid baſis of his authority. 
It had been happy for the nation, had Charles uſed his victory with juſtice 


and moderation equal to the prudence and dexterity with which he obtain- 


ed it. | 
Tus firſt ſtep, taken by the court, was the trial of Fitz-harris. Doubts 
were raiſed by the jury with regard to their power of trying him, afterthe 


| concluding vote of the commons. But the judges took upon them to de- 
cide the queſtion in the affirmative ; and the jury were obliged to proceed. 
Ide writing of the libel was clearly proved upon Fitz- harris: The only 
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queſlion was with regard to his intentions. He aſſerted, that he was a 
ſpy of the court, and had accordingly carried the libel to the ducheſs of 
Portſmouth; and he was deſirous, that the jury ſhould, in this tranſaction, 
conſider him as a cheat, not as a traitor, He failed however ſomewhat in 
the proof; and was brought in guilty of treaſon by the jury: 


FixvixnG himſelf entirely in the hands of the king, he now retracted all 
his former impoſtures with regard to the popiſh plot, and even endeavour · 
ed to atone for them by new impoſtures againſt the country party. He 
affirmed, that theſe fictions had been extorted from him by the ſuggeſtions 
and artifices of Treby the recorder, and of Bethel and Corniſh, the two 
ſheriffs. This account he perſiſted in even at his execution; and though 
men knew, that nothing could be depended on, which came from one ſo 
corrupt, and fo loſt to all ſenſe of honour ; yet were they inclined, from his 
perſeverance, to rely ſomewhat more on his veracity in theſe laſt aſſevera- 
tions. But it appears, that his wife had ſome connexions with Mrs. Wall, 
the favourite maid of the ducheſs of Portſmouth ; and Fitz-harris hoped, 
if he perſiſted in a ſtory agreeable to the court, that ſome favour might, oa 
that account, be ſhown to his family, 


Ir is amuſing to reflect on the ſeveral lights, in which this ſtory has been 
repreſented by the oppoſite factions. The country party affirmed, that 
Fitz harris had been employed by the court, in order to throw the odium 
of the libel on the Excluſioniſts, and thereby give riſe to a proteſtant plot: 
The court party maintained, that the Excluſioniſts had found out Fitz-har- 
ris, a ſpy of the miniſters, and had ſet him upon this undertaking, from an 
intention of loading the court with the imputation of ſuch a deſign upon 
the Excluſioniſts. Rather than acquit their antagoniſts, both fides were 
willing to adopt an account the moſt intricate and incredible. It was a 
ſtrange ſituation, in which the people, at this time, were placed; to be e- 
very day tortured with theſe perplexcd ſtories, and inflamed with ſuch dark 
ſuſpicions againſt their fellow-citizens. This was no lefs than the fifteenth 
falle plot, or ſham plot, as they were then called, with which the court, it 
vas imagined, had endeavoured to load their adverſaries l. 


Tur country party had intended to make uſe of Fitz-harris's evidence a- 


gainſt the duke and the catholics ; and his execution was therefore a great 


mortification to them. But the king and his miniſters were reſolved not 
to be contented with ſo lender an advantage. They were determined to 
purſue the victory, and to employ againſt the Excluſioniſts thoſe very of- 
ſenſive arms, however unfair, which that party had laid up in ſtore againſt 
their antagoniſts, The whole gang of ſpies, witneſſes, informers, ſubor- 
net, who bad ſo long been ſupported and encouraged by the leading pa- 
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triots, finding now that the king was entirely maſter, turned ſhort upon 
their old patrons, and offered their ſervice to the miniſters. To the dif- 
grace of the court andof the age, they were received with hearty welcome; 
and their teſtimony or rather perjury made uſe of, in order to commit le. 


gal murder upon the oppoſite party, With an air of triumph and derifion 


it was aſked, © Are not theſe men good witneſſes, who have eſtabliſhed the 
„% popiſh plot, upon whoſe teſtimony Stafford and ſo many catholics have 
© heen executed, and whom you yourſelves have ſo long celebrated as men 
e of credit and veracity? You have admitted them into your boſom ; They 
& are beſt acquainted with your treaſons : They are determined in another 


&« ſhape to ſerve their king and country: And you cannot complain, that 


& the ſame meaſure, which you meted to others, ſhould now, by a righte- 
e ous doom or vengeance, be meaſured out to you.“ 


Ir is certain, that the principle of retaliation may ſerve in ſome c3ſes as 


a full apology, in others as an alleviation, for a conduct which would other- 
wiſe be expoſed to great blame. But theſe infamous arts, which poiſon 
juſtice in its very ſource, and break all the bands of human ſociety, are fo 
deteſtable and dangerous, that no pretence of retaliation can be pleaded as 


an apology or even an alleviation of the crime incurred by them. On the 
contrary, the greater indignation the king and his miniſters felt, when for- 
merly expoſed to the perjuries of abandoned men, the more reluctance 
ſhould they now have diſcovered againſt employing the ſame inſtruments of 
vengeance upon their antagoniſts. 


Tus firſt perſon, on whom the miniſters fell, was one College, a Lon- 
don joiner, who had become extremely noted for his zeal againſt popery, 
and was much connected with Shafteſbury and the leaders of the country 
party. For as they relied much upon the populace, men of College's rank 
and ſtation were uſeful to them. College had been in Oxford armed with 
ſword and piſtol during the fitting of the parliament ; and this was made 
the foundation of his crime. It was pretended that a conſpiracy had been 
entered into to ſeize the king's perſon, and detain him in confinement, till 
he ſhould make the conceſſions demanded of him. The ſheriffs of London 
were in ſtrong oppoſition to the court; and it was not ftrange, that the 
grand jury named by them rejected the bill againit College. The priſoner 
was therefore ſent to Oxford, where the treaſon was ſaid to have been 
committed. Lord Norris, a courtier, was ſheriff of the county; and the 
inhabitants were in general devoted to the court party. A jury was nam- 
ed, conſiſting entirely of royaliſts; and though they were men of credit 
and character, yet ſuch was the factious rage, which prevailed, that little 
juſtice could be expected by the priſoner. Some papers, containing bints 
and directions for his defence, were taken from him, as he was conducted 


to his trial: An iniquity, which ſome pretended to Juſtify by alleging, that 
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a like violence had been practiſed againſt a priſoner during the fury of the 
popiſh plot. Such wild notions of retaliation were at that time propagat- 
ed by the court party. 


Taz witneſſes produced againſt College were Dugdale, Turberville, 
Haynes, Smith ; men who had before given evidence againſt the catholics ; 
and whom the jury, for that very reaſon, regarded as the moſt perjured vil- 
lains. College, though beſet with ſo many toils, and oppreſſed with ſo 
many iniquities, defended himſelf with ſpirit, courage, capacity, preſence 
of mind; and he invalidated'the evidence of the crown, by convincing ar- 
guments and undoubted teſtimony : Yet did the jury, after half an hour's 
deliberation, bring in a verdi& againſt him. The inhuman ſpectators re- 
ceived the verdict with a ſhout of applauſe : But the priſoner was no wiſe 
diſmayed. At his execution, he maintained the ſame manly fortitude, and 
ſtill denied the crime imputed to him. His whole conduct and demeanour 
prove him to have been a man led aſtray only by the fury of the times, and 
to have been governed by an honeſt, but indiſcreet zeal for his country and 
his religion. 

Tuus the two parties, actuated by mutual rage, but cooped up within 
the narrow limits of the law, levelled with poiſoned daggers the moſt deadly 
blows againſt each other's breaſt, and buried in their factious diviſions all 
iegard to truth, honour, and humanity, 
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HEN the cabal entered into the myſterious alliance | 
with France, they took care to remove the duke of I68r, 
Ormond from the committee of foreign affairs; and nothing 
tended tarther to increaſe the national jealouſy, entertained a» Ireland, | 
gault the new meaſures, than to ſee a man of ſo much loyalty, 
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as well as probity and honour, excluded from public councils. They had 
even ſo great intereſt with the king as to get Ormond recalled from the 
government of Ireland; and lord Robarts, afterwards earl of Randor, ſuc- 
ceeded him in that important employment. Lord Berkeley ſucceeded 
Robarts; and the earl of Eſſex, Berkeley. A laſt, in the year 167, 
Charles caſt his eye again upon Ormond, whom he had ſo long neglected; 
and ſent him over lieutenant to Ireland. © I have done every thing,” ſaid 
the king, * to diſoblige that man; but it is not in my power to make him 
«© my enemy.” Ormond, during his diſgrace, had never joined the malcon- 
tents, nor encouraged thoſe clamours, which, with too much reaſon, but 
often for bad purpoſes, were raiſed againſt the king's meaſures. He even 
thought it his duty, regularly, though with dignity, to pay his court at 
Whitehall ; and to prove that his attachments were founded on gratitude, 
inclination, and principle, not on any temporary advantages. All the ex- 
preſſions, which dropped from him, while negle&ed by the court, ſhowed 
more of good humour, than any prevalence of ſpleen and indignation. J 
% can do you no ſervice,” ſaid he to his friends, © I have only the power 
« left by my applications to do you ſome hurt. When colonel Cary Dil- 
lon ſolicited him to ſecond his pretenſions for an office, and urged that 
he had no friends but God and his grace; © Alas! poor Cary,” replied 
the duke, I pity thee : Thou couldeſt not have two friends that poſſcls 
« leſs intereſt at court.” I am thrown bye, ſaid he, on another occa- 
ſion, “ like an old ruſty clock; yet even that neglected machine, twice in 
twenty-four hours, points right. 


On ſuch occaſions, when Ormond, from decency, paid his attendance at 
court, the king, equally aſhamed to ſhow him civility and to. negle& him, 
was abaſhed and confounded. “ Sir”, ſaid the profligate Buckingham, 
« ] with to know whether it be the duke of Ormond, that is out of favour 
« yith your majeſty, or your majeſty with the duke of Ormond ; for, of the 
te two, you ſeem the moſt out of countenance.” 


Wurn Charles found it his intereſt to ſhow favour to the old royaliſts, 
and to the church of England, Ormond, who was much revered by that 
whole party, could not fail of recovering, together with the governmentof 
Ireland, his former credit and authority, His adminiſtration, when lord 
lieutenant, correſponded to the general tenor of his life; and tended equal 
ly to promote the intereſts of prince and people, of proteſtant and catholic. 
Ever firmly attached to the eſtabliſhed religion, he was able, even during 
thoſe jealous times, to eſcape ſuſpicion, though; he gratificd not vulgar 
prejudices by any perſecution of the popiſh party. He encreaſed the te- 
venue of Ireland to three hundred thouſand pounds a year: He maintained 
a regular army of ten thouſand men: He ſupported a well diſciplined mi. 


litia of twenty thouſand : And though the act of ſettlement had fo far been 
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iafringed, that catholics were permitted to live in corporate towns, they 
were guarded with ſo careful an eye, that the moſt timorous proteſtant 
never apprehended any danger from them. 

Tus chief object of Eſſex's ambition was to return to the ſtation of lord 
lieutenant, where he had behaved with honour and integrity : Shafteſ- 
bury and Buckingham bore an extreme hatred to Ormond, both from per- 


ſonal and party conſiderations : The great aim of the anti-courtiers was 


to throw reflections on every part of the king's government. It could be 
no ſurprize, therefore, to the lord lieutenant to learn that his adminiſtra- 
tion was attacked in parliament, particularly by Shafteſbury ; but he had 
the latisfaction, at the ſame time, to hear of the keen, though polite de- 
fence, made by his ſon, the generous Oſſory. After juſtifying ſeveral 
particulars of Ormond's adminiſtration againſt that intriguing patriot, 
Offory proceeded in the following words: “ Having ſpoken of what the 
« lord lieutenant has done, I preſume with the ſame truth to tell your 
« lordſhips what he has not done. He never adviſed the breaking of the 
« triple league; he never adviſed the ſhutting up of the exchequer ; he 
« never adviſed the declaration for a toleration; he never adviſed the fal- 
« ling out with the Dutch and the joining with France: He was not the 
« author of that moſt excellent poſition Delenda eff Carthago, that Holland, 
« a proteſtant country, ſhould, contrary to the true intereſts of England, be 
« totally deſtroyed. I beg that your lordſhips will beſo juſt as to judge of my 
« father and all men, according to their actions and their counſels.” Theſe 
few ſentences, pronounced by a plain gallant ſoldier, noted for probity, 
lad a ſurpriſing effect upon the audience, and confounded all the rhetoric 
of his eloquent and factious adverſary. ' The prince of Orange, who el. 
teemed the former character as much as he deſpiſed the latter, could not 
forbcar congratulating by letter, the earl of Offory on this new ſpecies of 
victory which he had obtained, 

Ossok rv, though he ever kept at a diſtance from faction, was the moſt 
popular man in the kingdom ; though he never made any compliance with 
the corrupt views of the court, he was beloved and reſpected by the king. 

Ax univerſal grief appeared on his death, which happened about this 
time, and which the populace, as is uſual wherever they are much affected, 
fooliſhly aſcribed to poiſon. Ormond bore the loſs with patience and 
dignity ; though he ever retained a pleaſing, however melancholy, ſenſe 
of the ſignal merit of Offory. * 4+ 1 would not exchange my dead ſon,” 


laid he, © for any living ſon in Chriſtendom.” 
Tur st particularities may appear a digreſſion; but it is with pleaſure, I 


own, that | relax myſelf for a moment in the contemplation of theſe hu- 
mane and virtuous characters, amidſt that ſcene af fury and faction, fraud 


— 
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and violence, in which at preſent our narration has unfortunately engaged 
us. 


Bes81Dts the general intereſt of the country party to decry the condud 
of all the king's miniſters, the prudent and peaceable adminiſtration of Or. 
mond was in a particular manner diſpleaſing to them. In England, where 
the catholics were ſcarcely one to a hundred, means had been found to 
excite an univerſal panic, on account of inſurrections, and even maſſacres, 


projected by that fe& ; and it could not but ſeem ſtrange that in Ireland, 


where they exceeded the proteſtants fix to one, there ſhould no ſymptoms 
appear of any combination or conſpiracy. Such an incident, when duly con. 
ſidered, might even in England, ſhake the credit of the plot, and diminiſh 
the authority of thoſe leaders, who bad ſo long, with ſuch induſtry, incul. 
cated the belief of it on the nation. Rewards, therefore, were publiſhed 
in Ireland to any that would bring intelligence or become witneſſes ; and 
ſome profligates were ſent over to that kingdom, with a commiſſion to ſeek 
out evidence againſt the catholics. Under pretence of ſearching for arms 
or papers, they broke into houſes, and plundered them: They threw in- 
nocent men into priſon, and took bribes for their releaſe: And after all 
their diligence, it was with difficulty that the country, commonly fertile 
enough in witneſſes, could furniſh them with any fit for their purpoſe. 


Ar laſt, one Fitzgerald appeared, followed by Ivey, Sanſon, Dennis, 
Bourke, two Macnamaras, and ſome others. Theſe men were immediately 
ſent over to England; and though they poſſeſſed neither character ſufficient 
to gain belief even for truth, nor ſenſe to invent a credible falſehood, they 
were car eſſed, rewarded, ſupported, and reccommended by the carl of 
Shaftesbury. Oliver Plunket, the titular primate of Ireland, a man ot 
peaceable diſpoſitions, was condemned and executed upon fuch teſtimony, 
And the Oxford parliament entered ſo far into the matter as to vote, that 
they were entirely fatisfied in the reality of the horrid and damnable Iriſh 
plot. But ſuch deciſions, though at firſt regarded as infallible, had now 
loſt much of their authority; and the public ſtill remained ſomewhat io- 
different and incredulous, 


Arrest the diſſolution of the parliament, and the ſubſequent victory of 
the royaliſts, Shafteſbury's evidences, with Turberville, Smith, and others, 
addreſſed themſelves to the miniſters, and gave information of high treaſou 
againk their former patron. It is ſufficiently ſcandalous, that intelligence 
conveyed by ſuch men, ſhould have been attended to; but there is ſome 
reaſon to think, that the court agents, nay the miniſters, nay the king 
himſelf *, went farther, and were active in endeavouring, though in vail 
to find more reputable perſons to ſupport the blaſted credit of the Iriſ 


& See captain Wilkinſon's narrative. 
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vitneſſes. Shafteſbury was committed to priſon, and his indictment was 
preſented to the grand jury. The new ſheriffs of London, Shute and 
Pilkiagton, were engaged as deeply as their predeceſſors in the country 
party; and they took care to name a jury devoted to the ſame cauſe. A 
precaution quite neceſſary, when it was ſcarcely poſſible to find men indif- 
ferent or attached to neither party. As far as ſwearing could go, the 
:eaſon was clearly proved agaiaſt Shafteſbury ; or rather ſo clearly 
25 to merit no kind of credit or attention. That veteran leader of a 
party, enured from his early youth to faction and intrigue, 

to cabals ayd conſpiracies, was repreſented as opening 681; 
without reſerve his treaſonable intentions to theſe obſc ure — 
handitti, and throwing out ſuch violent and outrageous re- 

proaches up u the king, as none but men of low education, like t hemſelves 


could be ſuppoſed to employ. The draught of an aſſociation, it is true, 


againſt popery and the duke, was found in Shafteſbury's cabinet; and 
dangerous inferences might be drawn from many clauſes of that paper. But 
it did not appear, that it had been framed by Shafteſbury, or ſo much as 
approved by him. And as projects of an aſſociation had been propoſed 
in parliament, it was very natural for this nobleman, or his correſpondents, 
to be thinking of ſome plan, which, it might be proper to lay before that 
aſſembly. The grand jury, therefore, after weighing all theſe circumſtances 
rejected the indictment ; and the people, who attended the hall, teſtihed 
their joy by the loudeſt acclamations, which were echoed throughout the 
whole city. 


AzourT this time a ſcheme of oppreſſion was laid in Scotland, after a 
manner {till more flagrant, againſt a nobleman much leſs obnoxious than 
Shafteſbury ; and as that country was reduced to a ſtate of almoſt total 
lubjection, the project had the good fortune to ſucceed. 


Tus earl of Argyle, from his youth, had diſtinguiſhed him- 

ſelf by bis loyalty, and his attachment. to the royal family, Argyl-'s 
Though his father was bead of the covenanters, he himſelf re- 229 

fuſed to concur in any of their meaſures; and when a commiſſion of 
colonel was given him by the convention of ftates, he forebore to act 
upon it, till it ſhould be ratified by the king. By his reſpe&ful beha, 
riour, as well as by his ſervices, he made himſclf acceptable to Chorles, 
when that prince was in Scotland : And even atter the battle of Worceſter, 
all the misfortunes, which attended the royal cauſe, could not engage him 
to defert it. Under Middleton he obftinately perſevered to haraſs and in- 
felt the victorious Engliſh ; and it was not till he received orders from 
that general, that he would ſubmit to accept of a capitulation. Such 
Jealouſy of his loyal attachment was entertained by the commonwealth and 
protector, that a pretence was ſoon after fallen upon to commit him to pri- 
ſon; and his confinement was rigurouſly continued till the reſtoration. The 


93 
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king, ſeuſible of his ſervices, had remitted to him his father's forfeiture, 
and created him earl of Argyle; and when a moſt unjuſt ſentence was paſſed 
upon him by the Scottiſh parliament, Charles had anew remitted it. In the 
ſubſequent part of this reign, Argyle behaved himſelf dutifully ; ang 
though he ſeemed not diſpoſed to go all lengths with the court, he alway, 
appeared, even in his oppoſition to be a man of mild diſpoſitions and peace. 
able deportment. 

A yrARLIaMEnT was fummoned at Edinburgh this ſummer, and the 
duke was appointed commiſſioner.” Beſides granting money to the king, 
and voting the indefeaſible right of ſucceſſion, this parliament enaQted ; 
teſt, which all perſons, poſſeſſed of offices, civil, military, or eccleſiaſtical 
were bound to take. In this teſt, the king's ſupremacy was aſſerted, the 
covenant renounced, paſſive obedience aſſented to, and all obligations dif. 
claimed of endeavouring any alteration in civil or eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh. 
ments. This was the ſtate of the teſt, as propoſed by the courtiers ; but 
the country party propoſed alſ6+&itrfert a clauſe, which could not with de. 
cency be refuſed, expreſſing the perſon's adherence to the proteſtant religion, 
The whole was of an enormous length, conſidered as an oath ; and what 
was worſe, a confeſſion of faith was there ratified, which had been impot- 
ed a little after the reformation, and which contained many articles alto- 
gether forgotten by the parliament and nation. Among others, the doc- 
triue of reſiſtance was inculcated; ſo that the teft, being voted in a hurry, 
was found on examination to be a medley of contradiction and abſurdity, 
Several perſons, the moſt attached to the crown, ſcrupled to take it: The 
biſhops and many of the clergy remonstrated : The earl of Queenſbery re. 
fuſed to ſwear, except he might be allowed to add an explanation: And 
even the privy council thought it neceſſary to publiſh for general ſatisfac- 
tion a ſolution of ſome difficulties, attending the teſt. 

THovG4 the courtiers could not reje& the clauſe of adhering to the 
proteſtant religion, they propoſed, as a neceſſary mark of reſpect, that all 
priaces of the blood ſhould be exempted from taking the oath. This en- 
ception was zealouſly oppoſed by Argyle ; who obſerved, that the ſole 
danger to be dreaded for the proteſtant religion muſt proceed from the 
perverſion of the royal family. By inſiſting on ſuch topics, he drew on 
himſelf the ſecret indignation of the duke, of which he ſoon felt the fatal 
conſequences. 

Wuzn Argyle took the teſt as a privy counſellor, he ſubjoined, in the 
duke's preſence, an explanation, which he had beforchand communicated 
to that prince, and which he believed to have been approved by him. It 
was in theſe words: © 1 have conũdered the teſt, and am very deſirous of 
« giving obedience as far as I can. I am confident, that the parliament 
« never intended to impoſe contradictory oaths : Therefore I think a8 
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« man can explain it but for himſelf. Accordingly, I take it as far as it 
«iz couſiſtent with itſelf, and the proteſtant religion. And | do declare, 
« that I mean not to bind myſelf, in my tation, and in a lawful way, from 
« wiſhing, and endeavouring any alteration, which I think to the advantage 
« of church or ſtate, and not repugnant to the proteſtant religion and 
my loyalty : And this I underſtand as a. part of my oath.” The duke, 
as was natural, heard theſe words with great tranquillity : No one took 
the leaſt offence : Argyle was admitted to fit that day in council: And it 
was impoſſible to imagine that a capital offence had been committed, 
where occaſion ſeemed not to have been given, ſo much as for a frown or 
reprimand, 

AzGYLE was much ſurpriſed, a few days after, to find, that a warrant 
was iſued for committing him to priſon ; that he was indicted for high 
treaſon, leaſing-making and perjury ; and that from theſe innocent words 
an accuſation was extracted, by which he was to forfeit honours, life, and 
fortune, It is needleſs to enter into particulars, where the iniquity of the 
whole is ſo apparent, Though the ſword of juſtice was diſplayed, even 
her ſemblance was not put on; and the forms alone of law were preſerv- 
ed, in order to ſanctiſy, or rather aggravate the oppreſſion, Of five judges, 
three did not ſcruple to find the guilt of treaſon and leaſing-· making to be 
incurred by the priſoner : A jury of fifteen noblemen gave verdict againſt 
him: And the king, being conſulted, ordered the ſentence to be pro- 
nounced ; but the execution of it to be ſuſpended, till farther orders. 

Ir was pretended by the duke and his creatures, that Argyle's life and 
fortune were not in any danger, and that the ſole reaſon for puſhing the 
trial to ſuch extremities againſt him was in order to make him renounce 
lome hereditary juriſdictions, which gave his family a dangerous authority 
in the highlands, and obſtructed the courſe of public juſtice. But allow- 
ing the end to be juſtifiable, the means were infemous ; and ſuch as were 
incompatible, not only with a free, but a civilized government. Argyle 
bad therefore no reaſon to truſt any longer to the juſtice or mercy of ſuch 
enemies: He made his eſcape from priſon ; and till he ſhould find a ſhip 
for Holland, he concealed himſelf during ſome time in London. The king 
beard of his lurking-place, but would not allow him to be arreſted . All 
the parts however of his ſentence, as ſar as the government in Scotland 
bad power, were rigorouſly executed; his eſlate confiſcated; his arms re- 
verſed and torne. 

Ir would ſeem, thas the genuine paſſion for liberty was at 


. — this time totally extinguiſhed im Scotland: There was only 
— er preſerved a ſpirit of mutiny and ſedition, encouraged by a 
cotland. 


preackers, went a ſtep beyond all their brethren : They publickly excom- 
1 Burnet, vol. i. p 522. * 


miſtaken zeal for religion. Cameron and Cargil, two furious 
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England, and of his bearing a part in the adminiſtration. 
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municated the king for his tyranny and his breach of the covenant ; ay 


they renounced all allegiance to him. Cameron was killed by the troog 
in an action at Airs-Moſs ; Cargil was taken and hanged. Many of their 
followers were tried and convicted. Their lives were offered them if they 
would ſay, God fave the ling: But they would only agree to pray for hi 
repentance. This obſtinacy was much inſiſted on as an apology for the 
rigors of the adminiſtration: But if duly conlidered, it will rather aftarl 
reaſon for a contrary inference. Such unhappy deluſion is aa object rather 
of commiſeration than of anger: And it is almoſt impoſſible, that me 
eould have been carried to ſuch a degree of frenzy, unleſs provoked h, 


a long train of violence and oppreſſion. 


As the king was maſter in England and no longer @dreade! 
the clamours of the country party, he permitted the duke to 
pay him a vilit ; and was ſoon after prevailed on to allow of his return to 
The duke went 
to Scotland, in order to bring up his family, and ſettle the government of 
that country; and he choſe to take his paſſage by ſea. The ſhip {truck 
on a ſand-bank, and was loſt : The duke eſcaped in the barge; and it i 
pretended, that, while many perſons of rank and quality were drowned, {e. 
and among the reſt Hyde, his brother-in-law, he was very careful to far: 
veral of his dogs and priests : For theſe two ſpecies of favourites are coupled 
together by ſome writers, It has likewiſe been aſſerted, that the barge 
might ſafely have held more perſons, and that ſome who ſwam to it were 
thrust off, and even their hands cut, in order to diſengage them. But every 
action of every eminent perſon, during this period, is ſo liable to be miſinter 
preted and miſrepreſented by faction, that we ought to be very cautious 
in paſſing judgment on too flight evidence. It is remarkable, that the 
ſailors on board the'ſhip, though they felt themſelves finking, and fav 
Inevitable death before their eyes, yet as ſoon as they obſcrved the duke 
to be in ſafety, gave a loud ſhout, in teſtimony of their joy and fatis 


faction. 


Tur duke, during his abode in Scotland, had behaved with great cin- 
lity towards the gentry and nobility ; and by his courtly demeanor has 
much won upon their affections: But his treatment of the enthuſiaſts ws 
ſtill ſomewhat rigorous ; and in many inſtances he appeared to be a mat 
of a ſevere, if not an unrelenting temper. It is even aſſerted, that he 
ſometimes aſſiſted at the torture of criminals, and looked on with tranquil 
lity, as if he were conſidering ſome curious experiment m. He leſt the 


1682. 


m Burnet. vol. i, p. 583. Wedrow, vol. ii. p. 169. This laſt author, who | 


much the better authority, mentions only one juſlance, that of Spreul, which ſeems 
to have been an extroardinary one. 
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authority in the hands of the earl of Aberdeen, chancellor, and the earl 
of Queenſberry, treaſurer. A very arbitrary ſpirit appeared in their ad- 
miniſtration: A gentleman of the name of Weir was tried, becauſe he 
had kept company with one who had been in rebellion ; though that per- 
{on had never been marked out by proceſs or proclamation. The inferen- 
ges upon which Weir was condemned (for a proſecution by the govern» 
ment and a condemnation were in Scotland the ſame thing) hung upon 
each other, after the following manner: No man, it was ſuppoſed, could 
have been in a rebellion without being expoſed to ſuſpicion in the neigh- 
bourhood : If the neighbourhood had ſuſpeRed him, it was to be preſum- 
ed that each individual had likewiſe heard of the grounds of ſuſpicion : 
Every man was bound to declare to the government his ſuſpicion againſt 
every man, and to avoid the company of traitors : To fail in this duty 
was to participate in the treaſon : The concluſion on the whole was, 
You have converſed with a rebel; therefore you are yourſelf a rebel. A 
reprieve was, with ſome difficulty, procured for Weir; but it was ſeriouſ- 
ly determined to make uſe of the precedent. Courts of judicature were 
erected in the ſouthern and weſtern counties, and a ſtrict inquiſition carried 
on againſt this new ſpecies of crime. The term of three years was ap- 
pointed for the continuance of theſe courts ; after which an indemnity 
ws promiſed. Whoever would take the teſt, was inſtantly entitled to 
the benefit of this indemnity, The preſbyterians, alarmed with ſuch ty- 
ranny, from which no man could deem himſelf ſafe, began to think. of 
leaving the country; and ſome of their agents were ſent to England, in 
order to treat with the proprietors of Carolina for a ſettlement in that co- 
lony. Any condition ſeemed preferable to the living in their native coun- 
try, which by the prevalence of perſecution and violence, was become as 
inſecure to them as a den of robbers. 
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Asovs two thouſand perſons were outlawed on pretence of their con- 
verling or having intercourſe with rebels a, and they were continually 
hunted in their retreat by ſoldiers, informers, and oppreſſi ve magiſtrates, 
It was uſual to put enſnaring queſtions to people living peaceably in their 
own houſes ; ſuch as „ Will you renounce the covenant? Do you eſteem 
« the riſing at Bothwel to be rebellion ? Was the killing of the archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews murder? And when the poor deluded creatures re- 
fuſed to anſwer, capital puniſhments, were inflicted on them ®. Even wo- 
men were brought to the gibbet for this pretended crime. A. number of 
fugitives, rendered frantic by oppreſſion, had publiſhed a ſeditious declara- 
ton; renouncing allegiance to Charles Stuart, whom they called, as 
they, for their parts, had indeed ſome reaſon to elteem him, a tyrant. 
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This incident afforded. the privy council a' pretence for an unuſual kind ef 
oppreſſion. Soldiers were diſperſed over the country, and power was giy. 
en to all commiſſion officers ; even the loweſt, to oblige every one they 
met with to abjure the declaration; and upon refuſal, inſtantly, without 
farther queſtions, to ſhoot the delinquent®. It were endleſs, as well a 
ſhocking, to enumerate all the inſtances of perſecution, or in other words, 
of abſurd tyranny, which at that time prevailed in Scotland. One of 
them, however, is ſo ſingular, that I cannot forbear relating it. 


Taxzt women were ſeized d; and the cuſtomary oath was tendered to 
them, by which they were to abjure the ſeditious declaration above men- 
tioned. They all refuſed, and were condemned to a capital puniſhment by 
drowning. One of them was an elderly woman: The other two were 
young ; one eighteen years of age, the other only thirteen. Even theſe 
violent perſecutors were aſhamed to put the youngeſt to death: But the 
other two were conducted to the place of execution, and were tied to 
ſtakes within the ſea-mark at low water: A contrivance which rendered 
their death lingering and dreadful. The elderly woman was placed far. 
theſt in, and by the riſing of the waters was firſt ſuffocated. The young. 
er, partly terrified with the view of her companion's death, partly ſubdu- 


_ . ed by the entreaty of her friends, was prevailed with to ſay, God ſave ile 


King. Immediately the ſpectators called out that ſhe had ſubmitted; and 
ſhe was looſened from the ſtake, Major Winram, the officer who guarded 
the execution, again required her to ſign the abjuration 3 and upon her 
refuſal, he ordered her inſtaatly to be 9 in the water, where ſhe was 
ſuffocated. 

Tas ſeverity of the adminiſtration in Scotland is in part to be aſcrib- 
ed to the duke's temper, to whom the king had conſigned over the go- 
vernment of that country, and who gave ſuch attention to affairs as to al- 
low nothing of moment to eſcape him. Even the government of Eng- 
land, from the ſame cauſe, began to be ſomewhat infected with the ſame 
ſeverity. The duke's credit was great at court. Though neither ſo 
much beloved nor eſteemed as the king, he was-more dreaged ; and thence 
an attendance more exact, as well as a ſubmiſſion more obſequious, wi 
paid to him. The ſaying of Waller was remarked, that Charles, in ſpite 
to the parliament, who had determined that the duke ſhould not ſuccert 
him, was reſolved that he ſhould reign during his lifetime. 

Tus king, however, who loved to maintain a balance in his councils 
fill ſupported Halifax, whom he created a marquis, aud made privy cs, 
though ever in oppoſition to the duke. This man, who poſſeſſed tit 
fineſt — and moſt extenſive capacity of all employed in public affain 
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during the preſent reign, affected a ſpeciesof neutrality hes 8 1682. - 
tween the parties, and was eſteemed the head of that ſmall — che 


body known by the denomination of Trimmers. This con- Eugland. 
duct, which is more natural to men of integrity than of ambi- 

tion, could not, however, procure him the former character; and he was 
always, with reaſon, regarded as an intriguer rather than/a patriot, Sun- 
derland, who had promoted the excluſion bill, and who had been diſplac- 
ed on that account, was again, with the duke's conſent, brought into the 
adminiſtration. The extreme duplicity, at leaſt variableneſs, of this man's 
conduct, through the whole courſe of his life, made it be ſuſpected that it 
was by the king's direction he had mixed with the country party. Hyde, 
created earl of Rocheſter, was firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and was 
entirely in the duke's intereſts, 


Tus king himſelf was obliged to act as the head of a party; a diſagree- 
able ſituation for a prince, and always the ſource of much injuſtice and op- 
preſſion, He knew how obnoxious the diſſenters were to the church; and 
he reſolved, contrary to the maxims of tolera: ion which he had hitherto ſup- 
ported ia England, to gratiſy his friends by the perſecution of his enemies. 
The laws againſt conventicles were now rigorouſly executed; an expedient 
which, the king knew, would diminiſh neither the numbers nor influence of 
the nonconformilts ; and which is therefore to be deemed more the reſult of 
paſſion than of policy. Scarcely any perſecution ſerves the intended pur- 
poſe but ſuch as amounts to a total extermination, 


Taorcs the king's authority made every day great advances, it ſtill 
mei with conſiderable obſtacles, chiefly from the city, which was entirely 
in the hands of the malcontents. The juries, in particular, 
named by the ſheriffs, were not likely to be impartial judges 1682 
between the crown and the people; and, after the experiments r 
already made in the caſe of Shafteſbury and t hat of College, fb-ritfs. 
treaſon, it was apprebended, might there he committed with 
impunity, There could not therefore be à more important ſervice to the 
court than to put affairs upon a diſſerent footing. Sir John Moore, the 
mayor, was gained by ſecretary Jenkins, and encouraged. to inſiſt upon 
the cuſtomary privilege of his office, of naming one of the ſheriffs. Ac- 
cordingly, when the time of election came, he drank to North, a Levant 
merchant, who accepted of that expenſive office. The country party ſaid, 
that, being lately returned from Turkey, he was, on account of his recent 


Experience, better qualified to ſerve the purpoſes of the court. A poll 


was opened for the election of another ſheriff ; and here began. the con- 
eſt, The majority of the common-hall, headed by the two ſheriffs of the 
former year, refuſed to acknowledge the mayor's right of appointing one ; 


"x iuſiſted that both muſt be elected by the livery. Papillon 
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— and Dubois were the perſons whom the country party agreed 
June. to eleft : Box was pointed out by the courtiers. The 

was opened; but as the mayor would not allow the election 
to proceed for two vacancies, the ſheriffs and he ſeparated, and each car. 
ried on the poll apart. The country party, who voted with the ſherifh 
for Papillon and Dubois, were much more numerous than thoſe who voted 
with the mayor for Box : But as the mayor inſiſted, that his poll was the 
only legal one, he declared Box to be duly elected. All difficulties how. 
ever were not ſurmounted, Box, apprehenſive of the conſequences which 
might attend ſo dubious an election, fined off; and the mayor found it ne. 
eeſſary to proceed to a new choice, When the matter was propoſed to the 
common-hall, a loud cry was raiſed, No election! No election! The tw 
ſheriffs already elected, Papillon and Dubois, were infifted on as the only 
legal magiſtrates, But as the mayor ſtill maintained, that Box alone had 
been legally choſen, and that it was now requifite to ſupply his place, he 
opened books anew ; and during the tumult and confuſion of the citizens, 
a few of the mayor's partizans elected Rich, unknown to and unheeded by 
the reſt of the livery. North and Rich were accordingly ſworn in ſherifly 
for the enſuing year ; but it was neceſſary to ſend a guard of the train 

bands to protect them in entering upon their office, A new 
acth of mayor of the court party was ſoon after choſen by means, as 
Gm: is pretended, {till more violent and irregular. 


THrvs the country party were diſlodged from their ſtrong hold in the 
eity : where, ever fince the commencement of factions in the Engliſh go- 
vernment, they had, without interruption, almoſt without moleſtation, maia- 
tained a ſuperiority. It had been happy, had the partialities, hitherto ob- 
jected to juries, been cotrected, without giving place to partialities of an 
oppoſite kind: But in the preſent diſtracted ſtate of the nation, an equi. 
table neutrality was almoſt impoſſible to be attained. The court and church 
party, who were now named on juries, made juſtice ſubſervient to their 
factious views z and the king had a proſpect of obtaining full revenge on 
his enemies. It was not long before the effects of theſe alterations were 
ſeen, When it was firſt reported, that the duke intended to leave Scot- 
land, Pilkington, at that time ſheriff, a very violent man, had broken out 
in theſe terms, © He has already burned the city; and he is now coming to 
eut all our throats !” For theſe ſcandalous expreſſions, the duke ſued Pilk- 
ington; and enormous damages to the amount of 100,000 pounds wete 
decreed him. By the law of England, ratified in the great charter, no fines 
or damages ought to extend to the total ruin of a criminal. Sir Patience 
Ward, formerly mayor, who gave evidence for Pilkington, was ſued for 


perjury, and condemned to the pillory : A ſevere ſentence, and ſufficient 
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to deter all witneſſes from appearing in favour of thoſe, who were proſe 
cuted by the court. 


Bur though the crown had obtained fo great a vidory i in the city, it 
was not quite deciſive ; and the conteſt might be renewed every year at 
the election of magiſtrates. An important project, therefore, 
was formed, not only to make the king maſter of the city, but 1682. 
by that precedent to gain him uncontrouled influence in all nor 
the corporations of England, and thereby give the greateſt 
wound to the legal conſtitution, which the moſt powerful and moſt arbi- 
trary monarchs had ever yet been able to inflict. A writ of quo warrante 
was iſſued againſt the city; that is, an enquiry into the validity of its char- 
ter. It was pretended, that the city had forfeited all its privileges, and 
ought tobe declared no longer a corporation, on account of two offences, 
which the court of aldermen and common council had committed. After 
the great fire in 1666, all the markets had been rebuilt, and had been fitted 
up with many conveniences ; and, in order to defray the expence, the ma- 
giſtrates had impoſed a ſmall toll on goods brought to market; in the year 
1679, they had addreſſed the king againſt the prorogation of parliament, 
and had employed the following terms: © Your petitioners are greatly 
© ſurprized at the late prorogation, whereby the proſecution of the pub · 
« lic juſtice of the kingdom, and the making of neceſſary proviſions for the 
« preſervation of your majeſty and your proteſtant ſubjeRs, have received 
© interruption.” Theſe words were pretended to contain a ſcandalous re- 
lection on the king and his meaſures. The cauſe of the oxty was defend- 
cd againſt the attorney and ſolicitor generals, by Treby and Pollexfen. 


Tuess laſt pleaded, that, ſince the foundation of the monarchy, no cor- 
poration had ever yet been expoſed to forfeiture, and the thing itſelf im- 
plied an- abſurdity : That a corporation, as ſuch, was incapable of all crime 
or offence, and none were anſwerable for any iniquity but the perſons them- 
ſelves, who committed it. That the members, in chooſing magiſtrates, had 
entruſted them with le gal powers only; and where the magiſtrates exceeded 
thele powers, their acts were void, but could never involve the body itſelf 


in any criminal imputation. That ſuch had ever been the practice of Eng- 


land, except at the Reformation, when the monaſteries were aboliſhed ; but 
this was an extraordinary caſe; and it was even thought neceſſary to ra- 
lily afterwards the whole tranſaction by act of parliament : That corpo- 
rate bodies, framed for public good, and calculated for perpetual duration 
ought not to be annihilated for the temporary faults of their members, who 
night themſclves, without hurting the community, be queſtioned for their 
offences. That even a private eſtate, if entailed, could not be forfeited to 
the crown, on account of treaſon, committed by the tenant for life ; but u- 


daa his demiſe weut to the next in remainder ; That the n objeQed 
R 2 


- 
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to the city, far from deſerving ſo ſevere a puniſhment, were not even wor. Ader 

thy of the ſmalleſt reprehenſion. That all corporations were invelted with canc 

the power of making bye-laws ; and the ſmalleſt borough in England had A 

ever been allowed to carry the exeroiſe of this power farther than London Law 

had done in the inſtance complained of. That the city, having, at its own Mb” 

expence, repaired the markets, which were built too on its own eltate, PRES. 

might as lawfully claim a ſmall recompence from ſuch as brought commo- dere 

dities thither, as a man might require rent for a houſe, of which he was poſ- office 

ſeſſed. That thoſe who diſliked the condition, might abſtain from the lang 

market; and whoever paid, had done it voluntarily: That it was an avoy. —_ 

ed right of the ſubjeRs to petition ; nor had the city in their addreſs abul. bens 

ed this privilege : That the king himſelf had often declared, the parliament ** 

often voted, the nation to be in danger from the popiſh plot; which, it i ** 

evident, could not be fully proſecuted but in a parliamentary manner: That do 

the impeachment of the popiſh lords was certainly obſſructed by the fre- Abel 

quent prorogations; as was alſo the enacting of neceſſary laws, and pro- by er 

viding for the defence of the nation: That the loyalty of the city, no leſ happi 

than their regard to ſelf preſervation, might prompt them to frame the pe. W 

tition ; ſince it was acknowledged, that the king's life was every moment pan 

expoſed to the moſt imminent danger from the popiſh conſpiracy : That no ex 

the city had not accuſed the king of obſtructing juſtice, much leſs of har b 

ing any ſuch intention; ſince it was allowed, that evil counſellors were a- eren 

lone anſwerable for all the pernicious conſequences of any meaſure : And cy of 

that it was unaccountable, that two public deeds, which had not, during fo could 

long a time, ſubjected to any, even the ſmalleſt penalty, the perſons guilty fore tl 

of them, ſhould now be puniſhed ſo ſeverely upon the corporation, which al Wind 

ways was, and always muſt be innocent. | | of Mc 

f Ir is evident, that thoſe who would apologize for the mea. ſs 8 
1 1683. ſures of the court, muſt, in this caſe, found their arguments, prove 
8 June. not on law, but reaſons of ſtate. The judges, therefore, who Charl 
| 4 j ; condemned the city, are inexcuſable ; ſince the ſole object of their deter- "ame c 
| 1 E minations muſt ever be the pure principles of juſtice and equity. But the contin 
j | Þ office of judge was at that time held during pleaſure ; and it was impoll- would 
{ fl ble, that any cauſe, where the court -bent its force, could ever be carried ag the 
4 [ (io againſt it, Aſter ſentence was pronounced, the city applied in a humble W 
q | | manner to the king; and he agreed to reſtore their charter, but in retum 1 a 
1 | they were obliged to ſubmit to the following regulations: That no mayor, | conſte 
| | | | ſheriff, recorder, common ſerjeant, town clerk, or coroner, ſhould be ad. priſon 
ö | il mitted to the exerciſe of his office without his majeſt g's approbation : That 10 
"tl if the king diſapprove twice of the mayor or ſheriffs elected, be may by thentic 
6 commiſſion appoint theſe magiſtrates : That the mayor and count of alder «nd eve 

| | I man, in caſe of a vacancy, ſhall be elected without conſent of the court of Wo 
| 14 | | lied ir 
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aldermen, who, if they diſapprove twice of the choice, may fill the va- 


caney. . 
Art the corporations ia England, having the example of 
London before their eyes, ſaw how vain it would prove to con- 1683. 
' X Great 
tend with the court, and were, moſt of them, ſucceſhively in- power of 
duced to ſurrender their charters into the king's hands. Con- the crown, 


ſderable ſums were exacted for reſtoring the charters ; and all 

offices of power and profit were left at the.diſpoſal of the crown. It ſeems 
trange, that the independent royaliſts, who never meant to make the 
crown abſolute, ſhould yet be ſo elated with the victory obtained over their 
adverſarics, as to approve of a precedent, which left no national privileges 
in ſecurity, but enabled the king under like pretences, and by means of like 
inflruments, to recall anew all thoſe charters, which at preſent he was pleaſ- 
ed to grant, And every friend to liberty mult allow, that the nation, 
whoſe conſtitution was thus broken in the ſhock of faction, had a right, 
by every prudent expedient, to recover that ſecurity, of which it was ſo un- 
happily bereaved. 


Warts ſo gr at a faction adhered to the crown, it is apparent, that re- 
tance, however jultifiable, could never be prudent ; and all wiſe men ſaw 
no expedient but peaceably to ſubmit to the preſent grievances. There 
was however a party of malcontents, ſo turbulent in their diſpoſition, that, 
even before this laſt iniquity, which laid the whole conſtitution at the mer · 
cy of the king, they had meditated plans of reſiſtance; at a time when it 
could be 28 little juſtifiable as prudent. In the ſpring 1681 *, a little be- 
fore the Oxford parliament, the king was ſeized with a fit of fickneſs at 
Windſor, which gave great alarm to the public. The duke 
of Monmouth, lord Ruſſel, lord Grey, inſtigated by the reſt= A conſpi- 
leſs Shafteſbury, had agreed, in caſe the king's ſickneſs ſhould I 
prove mortal, to riſe in arms, and to oppoſe the ſucceſſion of the duke. 
Charles recovered ; but theſe dangerous projects were not laid aſide. The 
lame conſpirators, together with Eſſex and Saliſbury, were determined to 
continue the Oxford parliament, after the king, as was daily expected, 
would diſſolve it; and they engaged ſome leaders among the commons 
n the ſame deſperate meaſure. They went ſo far as to detain ſeveral lords 
n the houſe, under pretence of ſigning a protcit againſt rejecting Fitz har- 
ros impeachment : But hearing that the commons had broken up in great 


| conſternation, they were likewiſcobligedat laſt to ſeparate. Shafteſbury's im- 


priſon ment and trial put an end for ſome time to theſe machinations ; and it 
R | 

l Lord Grey's ſecret hiſtory of the Rye-houſ : plot. This is the moſt full and au- 
thentic account of »1: thete tranſaQions ; but is in the main confirmed by biſhop Sprat, 
«nd even Burnet, as well as by the trials and dying conſeſhons of the conſpirators : 
So that nothing can be more unaccountable than that avy one ſhould pretend, that 
thus conſpiracy was an impofture like the popiſh plot. Monmouth's declaration pub- 
led in the next reign, conteſses a conſult for extraordinary remedies. 


* 
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was not till the new ſheriffs were impoſed on that city that they were revived, 
The leaders of the country party began then to apprehend themſelves in im. 
minent danger; and they were well pleaſed to find, that the citizens were 


ſtruck with the ſame terror, and were thence inclined to undertake the moſt 


perilous enterprizes. Beſides the city, the gentry and nobility in ſeveral 


counties of England were ſolicited to riſe in arms. Monmouth engaged 
the earl of Macclesfield, lord Brandon, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and other 
gentlemen in Cheſhire; lord Ruſſel fixed a correſpondence with Sir Wil. 
liam Courtney, Sir Francis Rowles, Sir Francis Drake, who promiſed to 
raiſe the weft ; and Trenchard in particular, who had intereſt in the diſaf. 
fected town of Taunton, aſſured him of conſiderable aſſiſtance from that 
neighbourhood. Shafteſbury and his emiſſary, Ferguſon, an independent 
clergyman and a reſtleſs plotter, managed the correſpondence, in the city, 
upon which the confederates chiefly relied. The whole train was ready 
to take fire; but was prevented by the caution of lord Ruſſel, who in. 
duced Monmouth to delay the enterprize. Shafteſbury in the mean time 
was ſo much affected with the ſenſe of his danger, that he had left his 
houſe, and ſecretly lurked in the city; meditating all thoſe deſperate 
ſchemes, which diſappginted revenge and ambition could inſpire, He 
exclaimed loudly againſt delay, and repreſented to his confederates, that 
having gone ſo far, and truſted the {ccret into many hands, there was 
no fafety for them but in a bold and deſperate proſecution of their purpoſe, 
The projects were therefore renewed: Meetings of the conſpirators were 
appointcd in different houſes, particularly in Shephard's, an eminent wine- 
merchant in the city: The plan of an inſurrection was laid i London, 
Cheſhire, Devonſhire, and Briſtol : The ſeveral places of rendezvous in the 
city were concerted ; and all the operations fixed : The flate of the 
guards was even viewed by : Monmouth and Armitrong, and an attack ou 
them pronounced practicable: A declaration to juſtify the enterprize to 
the public was read and agreed to: And every circumſtance ſeemed nuw 
to render an inſurrection unavoidable ; when a new delay was procured 
by Trenchard, who declared, that the rifing in the weſt could not for 
ſome weeks be in ſufficient forwardneſs. 

SHAFTESBURY was enraged at theſe perpetual cautions and delays in 
an enterprize, which, he thought, nothing but courage and celerity could 
render effectual: He threatened to commence the inſuriection with his 
friends in the city alone; and he boaſted, that he had ten thouſand bi 
boys as he called them, who, on a motion of his finger, were ready to fly 
to arms» Monmouth, Ruſſel, and the other conſpirators, were during 
ſome time, in apprehenſions, leſt deſpair ſhould puſh him into ſome Cai 
gerous meaſure ; When they heard, that after a long combat between 
fear and rage, he had at laſt abandoned all hopes of ſucceſs, and had reti. 
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ed into Holland. He lived in a private manner at Amſterdam ; and for 
greater, ſecurity deſired to be admitted into the magiltracy of that city : 
But his former violent counſels againſt the Dutch commonwealth were re- 
membered ; and applications from him were rejected. He died 
ſoou after; and his end gave neither ſorrow to his friends, wy 2 
nor joy to his enemies. His furious temper, notwithſtanding EE 
his capacity, had done great injury to the cauſe, in which he dics. 
was engaged. The violences and iniquities, which he ſug- 
geſted and encouraged, were greater than even faction itſelf could "endure ; 
and men could not forbear ſometimes recollecting, that the ſame perſon 
who had become ſo zealous a patriot, was once a moſt proſtitute courtier. 
It is remarkable, that this man, whoſe principles and nee, in all 
other reſpecto, ſo exceptionable, proved an excellent chancellor; and that 
all his decrees, while he poſſeſſed that high office, were equally remarkable 
for juſtneſs and for integrity. So difficult is it to find in hiſtory a charac» 
ter either wholly bad or perfectly good; though the prejudices of party 
make writers run eafily into the extremes both of panegyric and of ſatire! 
AFTER Shafteſbury's departure, the conſpirators found ſome difficulty 
in renewing the correſpondence with the city malcontents, who had been 
accuſtomed to depend ſolely on that nobleman, Their common hopes, 
however, as well as common fears, made them at laſt have recourſe to each 
other; and a regular project of an inſurrection was again formed. A 
council of fix was erected, conſiſting of Monmouth, Ruſſel, Eſſex, Hows | 
ard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hambden, grandſon of the great parlia- 
mentary leader. Theſe men entered into an agreement with Argyle and | 
the Scottiſh malcontents; who engaged, that, upon the payment of 
10,000 pounds for the purchaſe of arms in Holland, they would bring the 
covenanters into the field. Inſurrections, likewiſe, were anew projected 
in Cheſhire, and the weſt, as well as in the city; and ſome meetings of 
the leaders were held, in order to reduce theſe projects into form. The 
conſpirators differed extremely in their views. Sidney was paſſionate for | 
2 commonwealth, Eſſex had embraccd the ſame project. But Monmouth 
bad entertained hopes of acquiring the crown for himſelf. Ruſſel, as well 
as Hambden, was much attached to the ancient conſtitution, and intended 
only the excluſion of the duke, and the redreſs of grievances. Lord How- 
ard was a man of no principle, and was ready to embrace any party which 
bis immediate intereſt ſhould recommend to him. But notwithſtanding 
this difference of characters and of views, their common hatred ofthe duke 


and the preſent adminiſtration united them in one party; and the dan» 


gerous experiment of an inſurrection was fully reſolved on. 
Wurz theſe ſchemes were concerting among the leaders, there was an 


inferior order of conſpirators, who held frequent meetings; and, together 
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with the inſurrection carried on projects quite unknown to Monmouth, 
and the cabal of fix, Among theſe men were colonel Rum. 

* 1 ſey, an old republican officer, who had diſtinguiſhed him. 
Plot. ſelf in Portugual, and had been recommended to the king 

| by mareſchal Schomberg ; lixutcnant colonel Walcot, like. 

wiſe a republican officer; Goodenough, under ſheriff of London, a zeal. 
ous and noted party-man ; Welt, Tyley, Norton, Ayloffe, lawyers ; Fer. 
guſon, Rouſe, Hone, Keiling, Holloway, Bourne, Lee, Rumbald. Moſt 
of theſe laſt were merchants or tradeſmen ; and the only perſons of this 
confederacy, who had acceſs to the leaders of the party, were Rumſey 
aud Ferguſon. When theſe men met together, they indulged themſelves in 
the moſt deſperate and moſt criminal diſcourſe : They frequently mentioned 
the aſſaſſination of the king and the duke, to which they had given the 
familiar appellation of /opping : They even weot ſo far as to have thought 
of a ſcheme for that purpoſe. Rumbald, who was a maltſter, poſſeſſed a 
farm, called the Rye-houſe, which lay on the road to Newmarket, whi- 
ther the-king commonly went once a-year, for the diverſion of the races, 
A plan of this farm had been laid before ſome of the conſpirators by Rum- 
bald, who ſhowed them how eaſy it would be, by overturning a cart, to ſtop 
at that place the king's coach ; while they might fire upon him from the 


| hedges, and be enabled afterwards, through bye-lanes and croſs the fields 


to make their eſcape. But though the plauſibility of this ſcheme gave 
great pleaſure to the conſpirators, no concerted delign was as yet laid, nor 
any men, borſes, or arms provided: The whole was little more than looſe 
diſcourſe, the overflowings of their zeal and rancour. The houſe, in 
which the king lived at Newmarket, took fire accidentally ; and be was 


| obliged to leave that place cight days ſooner than he intended. To this 


circumſtance his ſafety was afterwards aſcribed, when the conſpiracy was 
detected; and the court party could not ſufficiently admire the wiſe dil. 
penſations of providence. 
unexpectedly left Newmarket, he was worſe attended than uſual; and 


 Rumbald informed his conſederates, with regret what a fine opportunity 


was here unfortunately loſt, 0 
Among the e ez have mentioned Keiling a {al 
1683. ter in London. This man had been cngaggg in a bold mea- 
— a6 f ſure, of arrefling the mayor of London, at the ſuit of Papil- 
lon and Dubois, the outed ſheriffs; and beingtliable to pro- 
ſecution for that action, he thought it ſafeſt to purchaſe a pardon, by re- 


yealing the conſpiracy in which he was deeply concerned. He brought 


to ſecretary Jenkins intelligence of the aſſaſſination plot; but 
2th June. as he was a ſingle evidence, the ſecretary, whom many falſe plots 
had probably|rendered incredulous, ſcrupled to iſſue warrants for 
he commitment of ſo great a number of perſons, Keiling, therefore, in or- 
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der to ſortify his teſtimony, engaged his brother in treaſonable diſcourſe 
with Goodenough, one of the conſpirators; and Jenkins began now to 
give more attention to the intelligence, The conſpirators had got ſome 
bint of the danger, in which they were involved; and all of them con- 
c:aled themſelves. One perſon alone, of the name of Barber, an inſtru- 
ment-maker, was ſeized ; and as his confeſſion concurred in many particulars 
with Keiling's information, the affair ſeemed to be put out of all queſtion ; 
and a more diligent ſcarch 'was every where made after the conſpirators. 

Wesr, the lawyer, and colonel Rumſey, finding the perils to which 
they were expoſed in endeavouring to eſcape, reſolved to ſave their own 
lives at the expence of their companions z and they ſurrendered themſelves 
with an intention of becoming evidence. Welt could do little more than 
confirm the teſtimony of Keiling with regard to the aſſaſſination plot; 
but Rumſey, beſides giving additional confirmation of the ſame deſigm, 
was, at laſt, though with much difficulty, led to reveal the meetings at 
Shephard's, Shephard was immediately apprehended ; and had not cou- 
rage to maintain fidelity to his confederates. Upon his information, 
orders were iſſued for arreſting the great men engaged in the conſpiracy. 
Monmouth abſconded : Ruſſel was ftnt to the Tower: Gray was arreit- 
ed, but eſcaped from the meſſenger : Howard was taken, while he con- 
cealed himſelf in a chimney; and being a man of profligate morals, as 
well as indigent circumſtances, he ſcrupled not in hopes of a pardon aud 
a reward, to reveal the whole conſpiracy. Eſſex, Sidney, Hambden were 
immediately apprehended upon his evidence. Every day ſome of the con- 
ſpirators were detected in their lurking-places, and thrown into priſon. 

LieuTENANT COLONEL WALCOT was firlt brought to his 1 
trial. This man, who was once noted for bravery, had been 3 
lo far overcome by the love of life, that he had written to ſe- 22 g 
cretary Jenkins, and had offered, upon promiſe of pardon, to 


255- 


turn evidence: But no ſooner had he taken this mean ſtep, than he ſelt 


more generous ſentiments ariſe in him; and he endeavoured though in 
rain, to conceal himſclf. The witneſſes againſt kim were Rumſey, Weſt, 
Shephard, together with Bourne, a brewer. His own letter to the ſecre- 
tary was preducced, and rendered the teſtimony of the witneſſes unquelſlion- 
able. Houne and Kouſe were alſo condemned. Theſe two men, as well 
as Walcot, acknowledged, at their execution, the juſtice of the ſentence 3 
and from their trial and conſe ſuon, it is ſufficiently apparent, that the plan 
of an inſurrection had been regularly formed; and that even the aſſaſſin- 


tion had becn often talked of, and not without the approbation of many 


of the conſpirators, — 


Trial of lord 
Ruſſel, 


Tae condemnation of theſe criminals was probably in- 
tended as a preparative to the trial of lord Ruſſcl, and ſctved 
io impreſs the public with a thorough belief of the conſpira - 

pr : 

* 
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ey, as well as a horror againſt it. The witneſſes produced againſt the no- 
ble priſoner were Rumſey, Shephard, and lord Howard. Rumſey ſwore, 
that he himſelf had been introduced to. the cabal at Shephard's, where 
Ruſſel was preſent z and had delivered them a meſſage from Shafteſbury, 
urging them to haſten the intended inſurrection: But had received for an. 
ſwer, that it was found neceſſary to delay the deſigu, and that Shafteſbury 
muſt therefore, for ſome time, reſt contented. This anſwer he ſaid, was 
delivered to Ferguſon but was aſſented to by the priſoner, He added, that 
ſome diſcourſe had been entered into about taking a ſurvey of the guards; 
and he thought that Monmouth, Gray, and Armſtrong undertook to view 
them. Shephard depoſed, that his houſe had beforehand been beſpoken by 
Ferguſon for the ſecret meeting of the conſpirators, and that be had been 
eareful to keep all his ſervants from approaching them, and had ſerved them 
himſelf. Their diſcourſe, he ſaid, ran chiefly upon the means of ſurprizing 
the guards; and it was agreed, that Monmouth and his two friends ſhoul+ 
take a ſurvey of them. The report, which they brought next meeting, 
was, that the guards were remiſs, and that the defign was practicable: 
But he did not affirm that any reſolution was taken of executing it. The 
priſoner, he thought, was preſent at both theſe meetings ; but he was ſure, 
that at leaſt he was preſent at one of them. A declaration, be added, 
had been read by Ferguſon in Ruſſel's preſence : The reaſons of the in- 
tended inſurrection were there ſet forth, and all the 1 grievances ful - 
ly diſplayed. 

Loxp Howard had been one of the cabal of fix, eſtabliſhed after 


Shafteſbury's flight ; and two meetings had been held by the conſpirators, 


one at Hambden's, another at Ruſſel's, Howard depoſed, that, at the 
firſt meeting, it was agreed to begin the inſurrection in the country before 
the eity; the places were fixed, the proper quantity and kind of arms a- 
greed on, and the whole plan of operations concerted : That at the 
ſecond mecting, the converſation chiefly turned upon their correſpon- 
- dence with Argyle and the diſcontented Scots, and that the principal 
management of that affair was entruſted to Sidney, who had ſent one Aa- 
ron Smith into Scotland with proper inſtructions. He added, that in 
theſe deliberations no queſtion was put, or votes collected; but there was 
no contradiction; and, as he took it, all of them, and the priſoner among 
the reſt gave their conſent. 


Rumszy and Shephard were very unwilling witneſſes againſt lord Ru- 
ſel; and it appears from Gray's Secret Hiſtory *, that, if they had pleaſed, 
they could have given a more explicit teſtimony againſt him. This reluc- 
tance, together with the difficulty in recollecting circumſtances of a cou 
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rerſation, which had paſſed above eight months before, and which the 
perſons had not at that time any intention to reveal, may beget ſome light 
objection to their evidence, But on the whole, it was undoubtedly pro- 
ved, that the inſurrection had been deliberated on by the priſoner, and ful. 
ly reſolved ; the ſurpriſal of the guards deliberated on, but not fully 
reſolved ; and that an aſſaſſination had never once been mentioned nor 
imagined by him. So far the matter of fact ſeems certain: But ſtill, 
with regard to law, there remained a difficulty, and rhat of an important 
nature. | 

Tus Engliſh laws of treaſon, both in the manner of defining that crime, 
and in the proof required, are the mildeſt and molt indulgent, and con- 
ſequently the moſt equitable that, are any where w be found. The two 
chief ſpecies of treaſon, contained in the ſtatute of Edward III. are the 
compaſſing and intending of the king's death, and the actually IEvying of 
war againſt him ; and by the law of Mary the crime muſt be proved by 
the concurring teſtimony of two witneſſes, to fome overt act, tending to 
theſe purpoſes. But the lawyers, partly deſ us of paying court to the ſo- 
rereign, partly convinced of ill conſequences, which might attend ſuch 
narrow limitations, had introduced a greater latitude, both in the proof 
and definition of the crime. It was not required that the two wit- 
neſſes ſhould teſtify the ſame preciſe overt act: It was ſufficient, that 
they both teſtified ſome overt act of the ſame treaſon ; and though this 
evaſion may ſeem a ſauhti!ty, it bad long prevailed in the courts of judi- 
cature, and had at laft been ſolemnly fixed by parliament at the trial 
of lord Stafford. The lawyers had uſed the ſame freedom with the law, 
of Edward III. They had obſerved, that by that ſtatute, if a man ſhould 
enter into a conſpiracy for a rebellion, ſhould even fix a cor reſpondence with 
foreign powers for that purpoſe, ſhould previde arms and money, yet 
if he were detected and nc rebellion enſued, he could not be tried for trea- 
ſon. To prevent this inconvenience, which it had been better to remedy 
by a new law, they had commonly laid their indictment for intending the 
death of the king, and had produced the intention of rebellion as a proof of 
that other intention. But though this form of iudictment and trial was 
very frequent, and many criminals had received ſentence upon it, it was 
(till conſidered as ſomewhat irregular, and was plainly confounding, by a 
ſophiſm, two ſpecies of treaſon, which the ſtature had accurately diſtin» 
guiſhed, What made this refinement ſtill more exceptionable, was, that 
a law had paſſed ſoon aſter the reſtoration z in which che conſulting or the 
intending of a rebellion was, during Charles's life-time, declared treaſon ; 
and it was required, that the proſecution thould be commenced within fix 
months after the crime was committed. But notwith(landing this ſtatute, 
the lawyers had perſevered, as they {till do perſevere, in the old form of in- 
eictment ;, and both Sir Harry Vane and Oliver Plunket, titular primate 
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of Ireland, had been tried by it. Such was the general horror, enter- 


tained againſt the old republicans, and the popiſh conſpirators, that no . 


one had murmured againſt this interpretation of the ſtatute ; and the law. 
yers thought that they might follow the precedent, even in the caſe of the 
popular and beloved lord Ruſſcl. Ruſſel's crime fell plainly within the 
ſtatute of Charles the IId; but the facts ſworn-to by Rumſey and Shep. 
hard were beyond the ix months required by law, and to the other facts 
Howard was a fingle witneſs. To make the indictment, therefore more 
extenſive, the intention of murdering the king was comprehended in it; 
and for proof of this intention the conſpiracy for raiſing a rebellion was 
aſſigned; and what ſeemed to bring the matter ſtill nearer, the deſign of 
attackipg the king's guards. 

RvusseL perceived this irregularity, and defired to have the point ar- 
gucd by counſel : The chief juſtice told him, that this favour could not 
be granted, unleſs he previouſly confeſſed the fats charged upon him. 
The artificial confounding of the two ſpecies of treaſon, though a practice 
ſupported by many precedents, is the chief but not the only hardſhip, of 
which Ruſſel had reaſon to complain on his trial. His defence was feeble ; 
and he contented himſelf with proteſting, that he never had entertained 
any deſign againſt the life of the king: His veracity would not allow 
him to deny the conſpiracy for an inſurrection. The jury were men of 
fair and reputable characters, but zealous royaliſts : After a ſhort delibe- 
ration, they brought in the priſoner guilty. 


Arrricarioxs were made to the king for a pardon : Even money, to 
the amount of a hundred thouſand pounds, was offered to the ducheſs of 
Portſmouth by the old earl of Bedford, father to Ruſſel. The king was 
inexorable. He had been extremely haraſſcd with the violence of the 
country party; and he had obſerved, that the priſoner, beſides his ſecret 
deſigns, had always been- carried to the higheſt extremity of oppoſition in 
parliament. Ruſſel had even adopted a ſentiment, fimilar to what we 
meet with in a letter of the younger Brutus. Had his father, he ſaid, ad- 
viſed the king to rejc& the exclufion-bill, he would be the firſt to move 
for a perliamentary impeachment againſt him. When ſuch determined re- 
ſolution was obſerved, his popularity, his humanity, his juſtice, his very 
virtues became ſo many crimes, and were uſed as arguments againſt ſparing 
him. Cbarles therefore would go no farther than remitting the more ig- 
nominicus part ef the ſentence, which the law requires to be pronounced 
againſt traitors, * Lord Ruſlcl,” ſaid he, © ſhall find, that I am poſſcſ- 
„fed of that prerogative, which, in the caſe of lord Stafford, he thought 
proper to deny me.“ As the fury of the country party had rendered it 
impoſſible for the king, without the imminent danger of his crown, to 
pardon ſo many catholics, whom he firmly believed innocent and even at- 
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ſectionate and loyal to him; he probably thought, that, fiace the edge 
of the law was now ready to fall upon that party themſelves, they could 
not reaſonably expect, that he would interpoſe to ſave them. 

RussEL's conſort, a woman of virtue, daughter and heir of the good 
earl of Southampton, threw herſelf at the king's feet, and pleaded with 
many tears the merits and loyalty of her father, as an atonement for thoſe 
errors, into which honeſt, however miſtaken principles had ſeduced her. 
huſband. Theſe ſupplications were the laſt inſtance of female weakneſs 
(if they deſerve the name) which ſhe betrayed. Finding all applications 
vin, ſhe collected courage, and not only fortified herſelf againt the fatal 
blow, but endeavoured by her example to ſtrengthen the reſolution of her 
unfortunate lord. With a tender and decent compoſure they took leave 
of each other on the day of his execution. The bitterneſs of death is 
« now paſt,” ſaid he, when he turned from her. Lord Cavendiſh had liv- 
ed in the cloſeſt intimacy with Ruſſel, and deſerted not his fiiend in the 
preſent calamity. He offered to manage his eſcape, by changiag cloaths 
with him, and remaining at all hazards in his place. Ruſſel refuſed to 
ſave his own lite, by an expedient which might expoſe his friend to ſo, any 
hardſhips. When the duke of Monmouth by meſſage offered to ſurren- 
der himſelf, if Ruſſel thought that this meaſure would any wiſe contribute 
to his ſafety 3 © It will be no advantage to me,” he ſaid, to have my 
« friends die with me.” Some of his exprefſions diſcover, not only com- 
poſure, but good humour in this melancholy extremity. The day before 
his execution he was ſeized with ableeding at the noſe.. © I ſhall not now 
* let blood to divert this diſtemper,” ſaid he to doctor Burnet who attend- 
ed him, © that will be done to-morrow.” A little before the ſheriffs con- 
ducted him to the ſcaffold, he wound up his watch,“ Now I have done,” 
ſaid he, e with time, and henceforth muſt think ſolely of eternity.“ 


Tus ſcaffold was erected in Lincoln's Inn Fields, a place 
diſtant from the Tower; and it was probably intended, by 
conducting Ruſſel through ſo many ſtreets, to ſhow the muti-. 
nous city their beloved leader, once the object of all their confidence, now 
expoſed to the utmolt rigours of the law. As he was the moſt popular 
among his own party ; ſo was he ever the leaſt obnoxious to the oppoſite 
faction: And his melancholy fate united every heart, ſenſible 
of humanity, in a tender compaſſion for him. Without the 
leaſt change of countenance, he laid his head on the block; 
and at two ftrokes, it was ſevered from his body. 5 


Is the ſpeech which he delivered to the ſheriffs he was very anxious to 
clear bis memory from any imputation of ever intending the king's death, 
or any alteration in the government: He could not explicitly confeſs the 
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led in queſtion for it; but he did not purge himſelf of that deſign, which, 
in the preſent condition of the nation, he regarded as no crime. By many 
paſſages in his ſpeech he ſeems to the laſt to have lain under the influence 
of party zeal ; a paſſion, which, being nouriſhed by a ſocial temper, and 
clothing it{-1f under the appearance of principle, it is almolt impoſſible 
for a virtuous man, who has ated in public life, ever thoroughly to era. 
dieate. He profeTed his entire belief in the popiſh plot: And he ſaid, 
that, though he had often heard the ſeizure of the guards mentioned, he 
bad cver diſapproved of that attempt, To which he added, that the 
maſacring of ſo many innocent men in cool blood was fo like a popiſh prac. 
tice, that he conld not but abhor it. Upon the whole, the integrity and 
virtuous intentions, rather than the capacity, of this unfortugate nobleman, 
ſeem to have been the ſhining parts of his character, 


3 Aratsvon Stover was next brought to his trial. This gal- 
Trial of Al- lant perſon, ſon of the earl of Leiceſter, had entered deeply 
gernon sid {nts the war againſt the late king; and though nowiſe tainted 
IP" with enthuſiaſm, he had ſo far ſhared in all the counſels of the 
independent republican party, as to have been named on the high court of 
Juſtice, which tried and condemned that monareh : He thought not pro- 
per, however, to take his ſeat among the judges. He ever oppoſed Crom. 
wel's uſurpation with zeal and conrage ; and after making all efforts a. 
gainſt the reſtoration, he reſolved to take no benefit of the general indem- 
nity, but choſe voluntary baniſhment, rather than ſubmit to a govern- 
ment and family, which he abhorred. As long as the republican party had 
any exiſtance, he was active in every ſcheme, however unpromiſing, which 
tended to promote their cauſe : But at length, in 1677, finding it neceſ- 
ſary for his private affairs to return to England, he had applied for the 
king's pardon, and had obtained it. When the factions, ariſing from the 
popiſh plot, began to run high, Sidney full of thoſe ideas of liberty, which 
he had imbibed from the great examples of antiquity, joined the popular 
party ; and was even willing to ſeek a ſecond time, through all the hor- 
rors of civil war, for his adored republic. 
Fxom this imperfe& ſketch of the character and conduct of this ſingular 
perſonage, it may caſily be conceived how obnoxious he was become to the 
court and miniſtry : What alone renders them blameable was the illegal 
method, which they took, for effecting their purpoſe againſt him. On 
Sidney's trial they produced a great number of witneſſes, who proved the 
reality ofa plot in general; and when the priſoner exclaimed, that all theſe 
evidences ſaid nothing of him, he was anſwered, that this method of pro- 
ceeding, however irregular, had been practiſed in the proſecutions of the 
popiſh conſpirators : A topic more fit to condemn one party than to jul- 
tify the other. The only witneſs, who depoſed againſt Sidney was lord 
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Howard; but as the law required two witneſſes, a ſtrange expedient was 
fallen on to ſupply this deficiency, In ranſacking the priſoner's cloſet, 
ſome diſcourſes on government were found; in which he had maintained 
principles, favourable indeed to liberty, but ſuch as the beſt and moſt duti- 
ful ſubjects in all ages have been known to embrace; the original contract, 
the ſource of power from a conſent of the people, the lawfulneſs of 
refiling tyrants, the preference of liberty ta the government of a ſingle 
on. Theſe papers were aſſerted to be equivalent to a ſecond witneſs, 
and even to many witneſses. The priſoner replied, that there was no other 
reaſon for aſcribing theſe papers to him as the author, beſides a fimilitude 
of hand; a proof which was never admitted in criminal proſecutions : That 
allowing bim to be the author, he had compoſed them ſolely for his private 
amuſement, and had never publiſned them to the world, or even communi. 
cated them to any ſingle perſon : That, when examined, they appeared, by 
the colour of the ink to have been written many years before, and were in 
nin produced as evidence of a preſent conſpiracy againſt the government; 
and that where the law poſitively requires two witneſſes, one witteſs, at- 
tended with the moſt convincing circumilances, could never ſuffice ; much 
leſs, when ſupported by a circumſtance ſo weak and precarious, All theſe 
arguments,| though urged by the priſoner with great courage and pregnancy 
of reaſon, had no influence. The violent and inhuman Jefferies was now 
chief juſtice ; and by his direction a partial jury was eaſily prevailed on to 
give verdict againſt Sidney, His execution followed a few days after : He 
complained and with reaſon, of the iniquity of the ſentence ; but he had 
too much greatneſs of mind to deny thoſe conſpiracies with ents 
Monmouth and Ruſſel, in which he had been engaged. He ra- 19th Dec. 
ther gloried, that he now ſuffered for that good old cance, in Hs exccu- 


tion. 


which, from his earlieſt youth, he ſaid, he had enliſted himſelf. 


Tus execution of Sidney is regarded as one of the greateſt blemiſhes of 
the preſent reign, The evidence againſt him, it muſt be confeſſed, was 
not legal; and the jury, who condemned him, were, for that reaſon very 
blameable, But after that ſentence paſſed by a court of judicature, the 
king ſhould interpoſe and pardon a man, who, though otherwife poſſeſſed 
of merit, was undoubtedly guilty, who had ever been a moſt inflexible and 
moſt inveterate enemy to the royal family, and who lately had even abuſgd 
the king's clemency, might be an act of heroic generoſity, but can never be 
regarded as a neceſſary and indiſpenſible duty. 

Howanb was alſo the ſole evidence againſt Hambden; and his teſti- 
mony was not ſupported by any material circumflance. "The crown-law- 
ers therefore found it in vain to try the priſoner for treaſon : They laid 
the inditment only for a miſdemeanour, and obtained ſentence againſt him. 
"he fine impoſed was exorbitant ; vo leis than forty thouſand pounds. 
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Horrowax, a merchant of Briſtol, one of the conſpirators, had fled to 
the Weſt Indies, and was now brought over. He had heen outlawed ; but 
the year allowed him for ſurrenlering himſelf was not expired. A trial 
was therefore offered him: But as he had at firſt confeſſed his being en. 
gaged in a conſpiracy for an inſurrection, and even allowed that he had 
heard ſome diſcourſe of an aſſaſſination, though he had not approved of it, 
he thought it more expedient to throw himſelf on the king's mercy, He 
was executed, perſiſting in the ſame confeſſion. 

Sia Tromas ArmsTRONG, who had been ſeized in Holland, and ſent 


over by Chidley, the king's miniſter, was preciſely in the ſame ſituation 


with Holloway: But the ſame favour, or rather juſtice, was refuſed him, 


The lawyers pretended, that, unleſs he had voluntarily ſurrendered him. 
ſelf before the expiration of the time aſſigned, he could not claim the pri. 


vilege of a trial; not confidering that the ſeizure of his perſon ought in 
equity to be ſuppoſed the accident which prevented him. The king bore 
a great enmity againſt this gentleman, by whom he believed the duke of 
Monmouth to have been ſeduced from his duty: He alſo aſſerted that 
Armſtrong had once promiſed Cromwel to aſſaſſinate him; though it mul 
be confeſſed, that the priſoner juſtified himſelf from this imputation by very 
ſtrong arguments. Theſe were the reaſons of that injustice, which was now 
done him, It was apprehended, that ſufficient evidence of his guilt could 
not be produced ; and that even the partial juries, which were now return- 
ed, and which allowed themfclves to be entirely directed by Jefferies and 
other violent judges, would not give ſentence againſt him, 

On the day that Ruſſel was tried, Eſſex, a man eminent both for vir- 
tues and abilities, was ſound in the Tower with his throat cut. The 
coroner's inqueſt brought in the verdict, if murder: yet becauſe two chil- 
dren ten years old (one of whom too departed from his evidence) had al. 
firmed that they heard a great noiſe from his window, and that they ſaw a 
hand throw out a bloody razor z theſe circumſtances were laid hold of, 
and the murder was aſcribed to the king and the duke, who- happened that 
morning to pay a viſit to the Tower. Eſſex was ſubje& to fits of deep melau- 
choly, and had been ſeized with one immediately upon his commitment: 
He was accuſtomed to maintain the lawfulneſs of ſuicide ; and his countels, 
upon a ſtrict enquiry, which was committed to the care of Dr. Burnct, 
found no reaſon to confirm the ſuſpicion : Yet could not all theſe circum- 
ſtances, joined to many others, entirely remove the imputatiou. It is 00 
wonder, that faction is ſo productive of vices of all kinds: For, beſides that 
it inflames all the paſſions, it tends much to remove thoſe great reſtraints, 
honour and ſame z when men find, that no iniquity can loſe them the 
applauſe of their own party, and no innocence ſecure them againſt the 
calumnies of the oppoſite. | 
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Bur though there is no reaſon to think, that Eſſex had been murdered 
by any orders from court, it muſt be acknowledged that an unjuſtifiable 
uſe in Ruſſel's trial was made of that incident. The king's counſel men · 


tioned it in their pleadings as a ſtrong proof of the conſpiracy ; and it 


is ſaid to have had great weight with the jury. It was inſiſted on in 
Sidney's trial for the ſame purpoſe. 
Some memorable cauſes, tried about this time, though they 


have no relation to the Rye-houſe conſpiracy, ſhow the tem- 1683. 


per of the Bench and of the juries. Oates was convicted of e 


having called the duke a popiſh traitor; was condemned in 

damages to the amount of one hundred thouſand pounds; and was ad- 
judged to remain in priſon till he ſhould make payment. A like ſentence 
was paſſed upon Dutron-colt for a like offence. Sir Samuel Barnardiſton 
was fined ten thouſand pounds; becauſe in ſome private letters which had 
been intercepted, he had refle&ted on the .government. This gentleman 
was obnoxious, becauſe he had been foreman of that jury, which rejected 
the bill agaiaſt Shafreſbury. A pretence was therefore fallen upon for 


puniſhing him; though ſuch a precedent may juſtly be deemed a very 


unuſual act of ſeverity, and ſufficient to deſtroy all confidence in private 
friendſhip and correſpondence. 


TazE is another remarkable trial, which ſhows the diſpoſition of the 
courts of judicature, and which, though it paſſed in the enſuing year, it 
may not be improper to relate in this place. One Roſewel, a preſby- 
terian preacher was accuſed by three women of having ſpoken treaſon» 
able words in a ſermon. They ſwore to two or three periods, and agreed 
ſo exactly together, that there was not the ſmalleſt variation in their de- 
poſitions, Roſewel on the other hand made a very good defence. He 
proved that the witneſſes were lewd and infamous perſons. He proved, that 
even during Cromwel's uſurpations, he had always been a royaliſt ; that 
he prayed conſtantly for the king in his family ; and that in his ſermons 
he often inculcated the obligations of loyalty. And as to the ſermon of 
which he was accuſed, ſeveral witneſſes, who heard it, and ſome who 
wrote it in ſhort hand, depoſed that he had uſed no ſuch expreſſions as 
thoſe which were imputed to him. He offered his own notes as a farther 
proof, The women conld not ſhow, by any circumſtance or witneſs, that 
they were at his meetin® And the expreſſions, to which they depoſed 
were ſo groſs, that no man in his ſenſes could be ſuppoſed to employ them 
before a mixt audience, It was alſo urged, that it appeared next to im- 
poſſible for three women to remember ſo long a period upon one fingle 
bearing, and to remember it ſo exactly, as to agree to a tittle in their de- 
politions with regard to it. The priſoner offered to put the whole upon 


this iſue : He would pronounce, with his uſual tone of voice, a period as 
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long as that to which they had ſworn ; and then let them try to repeat it, 
if they could. What was more unaccountable, they had forgotten even 
the text of his ſermon : nor did they remember any ſingle paſſage, but the 


words to which they gave evidence. After ſo ſtrong a defence, the ſo- 


heitor general thought not proper to make any reply: Even Jefferies went 
no farther than ſome general declamations againſt conventicles and preſby. 
terians : Yet ſo violent were party-prejudices, that the jury gave a verdi& 
againſt the priſoner ; which however appeared ſo palpably unjuſt, that it 
was not carried into execution. | | 

Tus duke of Monmouth had abſconded on the firft diſcovery of the con. 
ſpiracy ; and the court could get no intelligence of him. At length, Halifax, 
who began to apprehend the too great prevalence of the royal party, and 
who thought, that Monmouth's intereſt would prove the beſt counterpoize 
to the dukeꝰs, diſcovered his retreat, and prevailed on him to write two 
letters to the king, full of the tendereſt and moſt ſubmiſſive expreſſions, 
The king's fondneſs was revived ; and he permitted Monmouth to come ts 
court. He even endeavoured to mediate a reconciliation ' between his ſon 
and his brother; and having promiſed Monmouth; that his teſtimony ſhould 
never be employed againſt any of his friends, he engaged him to give a 
full acgount of the plot. But, in order to put the country party to filence 
he called next day an extraordinary council ; and informed them, that 
Monmouth had ſhowed great penitence for the ſhare which he had had in 
the late conſpiracy, and had expreſſed his reſolutions never more to engage 
zn ſuch criminal enterprizes. He went ſo far as to give orders, that 
paragraph to the like purpoſe ſhould be inſerted in the Gazette. Mon- 
mouth kept filence till he had obtained his pardon in form : But finding, 
that, by taking this ſtep, he was entirely diſgraced with his party, and that, 
even though he ſhould not be produced in court as an evidence, his teſti 
mony, being ſo publiely known, might have weight with juries on any fi- 
ture trial, he reſolved at all hazards to retrieve his honour. His emiſſaries, 
therefore, received orders to deny, that he had ever made any ſuch oonfel- 
fion as that which was imputed to him ; and the party exclaimed, that the 
whole was an impoſture of the court. The king provoked at this conduct 
baniſhed Monmouth his preſence, and afterwards ordered him to depart 
the kingdom. 


Taz court was aware, that the malcontents in England had held a cor 


reſpondence with thoſe of Scotland; and that Baillie of Jerviſwood, 


man of merit and learning, with two gentlemen of the name of Campbel, 
had come to London, under pretence of negociating the ſettlement of the 
Scottiſh preſbyterians in Carolina, but really with a view of concerting mer 
ſures with the Engliſh conſpirators. Baillie was ſent priſoner to Edu. 
burgh ; but as no evidence appeared againſt him, the council required hin 
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to ſwear, that he would anſwer all queſtions, which ſhould be pronounced 
to him. He refuſed to ſubmit to ſo iniquitous a condition; and a fine 
of fix thouſand pounds was impoſed upon him. At length, two perſons, 
Spence and Carſtares, being put to the torture, gave evidence which involy- 
ed the earl of Tarras and ſome others, who, in order to fave themſelves were 
reduced to accuſe Baillie. He was brought to trial; and being in ſo lan- 
guiſhing a condition from the treatment which he had met with in priſon, 
that it was feared he would not ſurvive that night, he was ordered to be exe- 
cuted that very afternoon on which he received ſentence. 


Taz ſeverities, exerciſed during this part of the preſent reign, were 
much contrary to the uſual tenor of the king's conduct; and though thoſe 
who ſtudied his character more narrowly, have pronounced, that towards 
great offences he was rigid and inexorable, the nation were more inclin- 
el to aſcribe every unjuſt or hard meaſure to the prevaleace of the 
duke, into whoſe hands the king had, from indolence, not from any opi- 
nion of his brother's ſuperior capacity, reſigned the reins of government. 
The crown indeed gained great advantage from the detection of the con- 
ſpiracy, and loſt none by the rigorous execution of the conſpirators : The 
horror efitertained againſt the aſſaſſination- plot, which was generally con- 
founded with the project for an inſurrection, rendered the whole party un- 
popular, and reconciled the nation to the meaſures of the court. The 
moſt loyal addreſſes came from all parts; and the doctrine of ſubmiſſion to 
the civil magiſtrate, and even of an unlimited paſſive obedience, became the 
reigning principle of the times, The univerſity of Oxford paſſed a ſolemn 
decree, condemning ſome doQrines, which they termed' republican, but 
which indeed are, moſt of them, the only tenets on which liberty and a 
limited conſtitution can be founded. The faction of the excluſioniſts, late- 
ly ſo numerous, powerful, and zealous, were at the king's feet ; and were 
as much fallen in their ſpirit as in their credit with the nation. Nothing 
that had the leaſt appearance of oppoſition to the court, could be hearken 
to by the public. 8 


Tas king endeavoured to encreaſe his preſent popularity 
by every art; and knowing, that the ſuſpicion of popery was 
of all others the moſt dangerous, he judged it proper to marry his niece, 
the lady Anne, to prince George, brother to the king of Denmark, All 
the credit, however, and perſuaſion of Halifax, could not engage him'to 
call a parliament, or truſt the nation with the election of a new repreſent- 
ative, Though his revenues were extremely burthened, he rather choſe 
to ſtruggle with the preſent difficulties, than try an experiment, which, by 


8 2 
la the month of November this year died prince Rupert, in the ſixty-third year of 
his age He had left his own country ſo early, that he had become an entireEngliſhman, 
and was even ſuſpected, in his latter days of a biaſs to the country party, He was for 
chat reaſon much neglected at court. The duke of Lauderdale died alſo this year. 
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raiſing afreſh ſo many malignant humours, might prove dangerous to his 
repoſe, The duke likewiſe zealouſly oppoſed this propoſal, and even en. 
gaged the king in meaſures, which could have no tendency, but to render 
any accommodation with a parliament altogether impracticable. Williams, 
who had been ſpeaker during the two laſt parliaments, was proſecuted 
for warrants, iſſued by him, in obedience to orders of the houſe : A breach 
of privilege, which, it ſeemed not likely, any future houſe of commons 
would leave unqueſtioned. Danby and the popifh lords, who had ſo long 
been confined in the Tower, and who ſaw no proſpect of a trial in parlia. 
ment, applied by petition, and were admitted to bail: A meaſure juſl in 
itſelf, but deemed a great encroachment on the privileges of that aſſembly. 
The duke, contrary to law, was reſtored to the office of high admiral, with. 
out taking the reſt, 


Hap the leaſt grain of jealouſy or emulation been mixed in the king's 


character; had he been aRuated by that concern ſor his people's or even 
for his own honour, which his high ſtation demanded, he would have haz- 
arded many domeſtic inconveniencies rather than allow France 


22 o- to domineer in ſo haughty a manner as that which at preſent 
reign at- ſhe aſſumed in every negociation. 'The peace of Nimeguen 


impoſed by the Dutch on their unwilling allies, had disjoint- 
ed the whole confederacy ; and all the powers; engaged in it, had diſbanded 
their ſupernumerary troops, which they found difficult to ſubſiſt. Lewis 
alone ſtill maintained a powerful army, and by his preparations rendered 
himſelf every day more formidable. He now acted as if he were the ſole 
ſovereigu in Europe, and as if all other princes were ſoon to become his val- 
ſals. Courts or chambers were erected in Metz and Briſac, for re-uniting 
ſuch territories as had ever been members of any part of his new conqueſts, 
They made enquiry into titles buried in the moſt remote antiquity, They 
cited the neighbouring princes to appear before them, and iſſued decrees, 
expelling them the conteſted territories. The important town of Straſbourg, 
an ancient and a free ſtate, was ſ:ized by Lewis: Aloſt was demanded 
of the Spaniards, on a frivolous, and even ridiculous pretence ; and upon 
their refuſal to yielg.it, Luxembourg was blockaded, and ſoon after taken 
Genoa had been bombarded, becauſe The Genoeſe bad ſtipulated to build 
ſome gallies for the Spaniards; and, in order to avoid more ſevere treat 
ment, that republic was ebliged to yield to the moſt mortifying conditions. 
The empire was inſulted in its# head and principal members; and uſed no 
other expedient for redreſs, than impotent complaints and remonſtrances. 
Spain was ſo enraged at the inſolent treatment which ſhe met with, that, 
without conſidering her preſent weak condition, ſhe declared war again 


e It appears from Sir John Dalrymplc's Appendix, that the king received from Frence 
a million of livres for his conuivance at the ſeizure of Luxembourg, beſide his orcioary 
penſion. 
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her haughty enemy: She hoped, that the other powers of Europe, ſen- 
ſible of the common danger, would fly to her aſſiſtance. The prince of 
Orange, whoſe ruling paſſions were love of war and animoſity againſt France, 
ſeconded every where the applications of the Spaniards. In the year 1681, 
he made a journey to England, in order to engage the king into cloſer 
meaſures with the confederates. He alſo propoſed to the States to make 
11 21gmentation of their forces; but ſeveral of the provinces, and even 
the town of Amſterdam, bad been gained by the French, and the propoſal 
was rejected. The prince's enemies derived the moſt plauſible reaſons of 
their oppoſition from the ſituation of England, and the known and avow.. 
ed attachments of the Engliſh monarch, 

%o ſooner had Charles diſmiſſed his parliament, and embraced the re · 
{olution of governing by prerogative alone, than he dropped his new al- 
liance with Spain, and returned to his former dangerous connections with 
Lewis. This prince had even offered to make him arbiter of his differences 
with Spain; and the latter power, ſenſible of Charles's partiality, had re- 
fuſed ro ſubmit to ſuch a diſadvantageous propoſal. Whether any money 
was now remitted to England, we do not certainly know : But we may 


fairly preſume, that the king's neceſſities were in ſome degree relieved by 


France *, And though Charles had reaſon to apprehend the utmoſt dan. 
ger from the great, and ſtill encreafing, naval power of that kingdom, 
joined to the weak condition of the Engliſh fleet, no conſiderat ion was able 
to rouze him from his preſent lethargy. 


IT is here we areto fix the point of the higheſt exaltation, which the 
power of Lewis or that of any European prince, ſince the age of Charle- 
magne, had ever attained. The monarch, molt capable of oppoſing his pro- 
greſs was entirely engaged in his intereſts ; and the Turks, invited by the 
malcontents of Hungary, were preparing to invade the emperor, and to dif. 
able that prince from making head againſt the progreſs of the French pow- 


The following paſſage is an extract from M. Barillon's letters kept in the Depot, 
& Afaire: etrangeres at Verſailles, It was lately communicated to the author} while 
{2 France. Convention verbale arretce le t Avril 1681. Charles 2 $'engage a ne tien, 
ametire pour pouvoir faire connoitre à ſa majeſtẽ qu'elle avait raiſon de prendre con- 
liance en lui ; à ſe degager peu à peu de l' alliance ayec VEſpagne, & à ſe mettre en 
eat de ne point etre coutteint par ſon parlement de faire quelque choſe d'oppoſe aux 
Louveaux engagemens qu'il prenoit. En conſequence le roi promet un ſubſide de deux 
millions la premicre de trois annces de cet engagement & 500,000 Ecus les deux autres, 
le contentant de la parole de ſa majeſtẽ Bricannique, d'agir a Vegard de {a majeſtE con- 
formement aux obligations qu'il lui avoit. Le Sir. Hyde demanda que le roi senga- 
tea a ne point attaquer les pays bas & meme Strasbourg, temoignant que le roi ſon 
maitre ne pourrroit s'empecher de ſecourir les pais bas, quand meme fon parlement ne 
feroit point aſſemble. M. Barillon lui repondit en termes goneraus pd ordre du roi, 
que ſa majeft& n'avoit point intention de rompre la paix, & qu'il n 6 pas ſa 
majelte Britannique en choſes contraires a ſes veritables interets, 
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er. Lewis may even be accuſed of overſight, in not making ſufficient ad- 
vantage of ſuch favourable opportunities, which he was never afterwards 
able to recall. But that monarch, though more governed by motives of am- 
bition than by thoſe of juſtice or moderation, was ſtill more actuated by the 
ſuggeſtions of vanity, He contented himſelf with inſulting and domi- 
neering over all the princes and free ſtates of Europe; and he thereby pro- 
voked their reſentment without ſubduing their power. While every one, 
who approached his perſon, and behaved with ſubmiſſion to tis authority, 
was treated with the higheſt politeneſs ; all the neighbouring potentates 
had ſucceflively felt the effects of bis haughty imperious diſpoſition. And 
by indulging his poets, orators, and courtiers in their flatteries, and in their 
prognoftications of univerſal empire, he conveyed faſter, than by the proſpect 
of his power alone, the apprehenſion of general conqueſt and ſubjection. 


Tus French greatneſs never, during his whole reign, in- 

1685, ſpired Charles with any apprebenſions; and Clifford, it is ſaid, 
one of his moſt favoured miniſters, went ſo far as to affirm; 

that it were better for the king to be viceroy under a great and generous 
monarch, than a ſlave to five hundred of his own inſolent ſubjects. The 
ambition, therefore, and uncontrouled power of Lewis were no diminution 
of Charles's happineſs; and in other reſpects his condition ſeemed at pre- 
ſent more eligible than it had ever been fince his reſtoration. A mighty 
faction, which had ſhaken his throne, and menaced his family, was totally 
ſubdued ; and by their precipitate indiſcretion had expoſed themſelves both 
to the rigour of the laws, and to public hatred. He had recovered bis 
former popularity in the nation; and what probably pleaſed him more than 
having a compliant parliament, he was unable to govern altogether without 
one. But it is certain, that the king, amidſt all theſe promiſing circum- 
Rances, was not happy or ſatisfied. Whether he found himſelf expoſed to 
difficulties for want of money, or dreaded a recoil of the popular humour 
from the preſent arbitrary meaſures, is uncertain, Perhaps the violent, 
imprudent temper of the duke, by puſhing Charles upon dangerous at- 
tempts, gave him apprehenſion and uneaſineſs. He was overheard one day 
to ſay, in oppoſing ſome of the duke's haſty counſels, © Brother, I am too 
« old to go again to my travels ; You may, if you chuſe it.“ Whatever 
was the cauſe of the king's diſſatisfaRion, it ſeems probable, that he was 
meditating ſome change of meaſures, and had formed a new plan of admi- 
niſtration. He was determined, it is thought, to ſend the duke to Scotland, 
to recall Monmouth, to ſummon a parliament, to diſmiſs all his unpopu- 
lar miniſters, and to throw himſelf entirely on the good will and affeQt- 
ons of his ſubjects . Amidſt theſe truly wiſe and virtuous deligns, 


* King James's Memoirs con firm this rumour, as alſo D'Avauz'+ Negotiations I4 
Dec. 1684; 
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he was ſeized with a ſudden fit, which reſembled an apoplexy; 168. 
and though he was recovered from it by bleeding, he langui Sag nds 
ed only for a few days, and then expired, in the fiſty-fifth and death 
of his age, and twenty - fifth of his reign. He was ſo happy RI 
in a good conſtitution of body, and had ever been ſo remarkably careful 
of his health, that his death ſtruck as great a ſurprize into his ſubjecte, as 
if he had been in the flower af his youth. And their great concern for 
him, owing to their affection for his perſon, as well as their dread of his 
ſucceſſor, very naturally, when joined to the critical time of his death, be- 
gat the ſuſpicion of poiſon, All circumſtances however conſidered, this 
* mutt be allowed to vaniſh; like many others, of which all hiſtories 
are full, 


DuzixG the few days of the king's illneſs, clerzymen of the church of 
England attended him but he diſcovered a total indifference towards their 
devotions and exhortations. Catholic prieſts were brought, and he receiv- 
60 the ſacrament from them, accompanied with the other rites of the Ro- 
miſh church. To papers were found in his cabinet, written with his own 
hand, and containing arguments in favour of that communion, The duke 
had the imprudence immediately to publiſh theſe papers, and thereby both 
confirmed all the reproaches of thoſe who had been the greateſt ee, to 
3 meaſures, and afforded to the world a ſpecimen of his own bi- 
gotry. 


If we ſurvey the character of Charles II. in the different 

bghts, which it will admit of, it will appear various, and give and cha- 
riſe to different and even oppoſite fentiments. When confi- enn 
Gered as a companion, he appears the moſt amiable and engaging of men; 
2nd indeed, in this view, his deportment muſt be allowed altogether wind. 
ceptionable. His love of raillery was ſo tempered with good breeding 
that it was never offentive : His propenſity to ſatire was ſo checked with 
diſcretion, that his friends never dreaded their becoming the object of it 
His wit, to uſe the expreſſion of one who knew bim well, and who 8 
himſelf a good judge *, could not be ſaid ſo much to be very refined or e- 
levated, qualities apt to beget jealouſy and apprehenſion in company, as 
to be a plain, gaining, well-bred, recommending kind of wit. And though 
perhaps he talked more than the ſtrict rules of behavicur might permit, men 
were ſo pleaſed with the affable, communicative deportment of the mon- 
arch, that they always went away contented both with him and with them- 
ſelves. This indeed is the moſt ſhining part of the king's character ; and 


be ſeems to have been ſenſible of it: For he was fond of dropping the for- 


mality of ſtate, and of relapſing every moment into the companion, 
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In the duties of private life his conduct, though not free from exception, 
was, in the main, laudable. He was an eaſy, generous lover, a civil oblig. 
ing huſband, a friendly brother, an indulgent father, and a good natured 
maſter , The voluntary friendſhips, however, which this prince contrac. 
ted, nay. even his ſenſe of gratitude, were feeble ; and he never attached 
himſelf to any one of his miniſters or courtiers with a ſincere affectjon. He 
beheved them to have no motive in ſerving him but ſelf-intereſt ; and he 
was ſtill ready, in his turn, to ſacrifice them to preent eaſe or convenience, 


Wirn a detail of his private character we muſt ſet bounds to our pane. 
gyric on Charles. The other parts of his conduct may admit of ſome a- 
pology, but can deſerve ſmall applauſe. He was indeed ſo much fitted for 
private life, preferably to public, that he even poſſeſſed order, frugality, and 
economy in the former: Was profuſe, thoughtleſs, and negligent in the 
latter. When we conſider him as a ſovereign, his character, though not 
altogether deſtitute of virtue, was in the main dangerous to his people, 
and diſhonourable to himſelf, Negligent of the intereſts of the nation, 
careleſs of its glory, averſe to its religion, jealous of its liberty, laviſh of its 
treaſure, ſparing only of its blood; he expoſed it by his meaſures, though 
he ever appeared but in ſport, to the danger of a furious civil war, and even 
to the ruin and ignominy of a foreign conqueſt. Yet may all theſe enor- 
mities, if fairly and candidly examined, be imputed, in a great meaſure, to 
the indolence of his temper : A fault, which, however unfortunate in a mon- 
arch, it is impoſſible for us to regard with great ſeverity. 

Ir has been remarked of Charles, that he never ſaid a fooliſh thing nor 
ever did a wiſe one: A cenſure, which, though too far carried, ſeems to 
have ſome foundation in his character and deportment. When the king 
was informed of this ſaying, be obſerved, that the matter was eaſily ac- 
counted for : For that his diſcourſe was his own, his aRions were the mini- 
firy's. ie ek ATE 
Ir we reflect on the appetite for power inherent in human nature, and 
add to it the king's education in foreign countries, and among the cavaliers, 
a party which would naturally exaggerate the late uſurpations of popular al- 
ſemblies upon the rights of monarchy ; it is not ſurprizing, that civil li 
berty ſhould not find in him a very zealous patron. Haraſſed with domel- 
tic faction, weary of calumnics and complaints, oppreſſed with debts, ſtrait- 
ened in his revenue, he ſought, though with feeble efforts, for a form of 
government, more ſimple in its ſtructure and more eaſy in its management. 
Bur his attachment to France, after all the pains, which we have taken, by 
enquiry and conjecture, to fathom it, contains ſtill ſomething, it mult be 
confeſſed, myſterious and inexplicable. The hopes of rendering himſelf ab- 
ſolute by Lewis's aſſiſtance ſeem ſo chimerical, that they could ſcarcely be 
; | 
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retained with ſuch obſtinacy by a prince of Charles's penetration: And as te 
pecuniary ſubſidies, be ſurely ſpent much greater ſums in one ſeaſon, dur- 
ing the ſecond Dutch war, than were remitted him from France during 
the whole courſe of his reign. 1 am apt therefore to imagine, that Charles 
was in this particular guided chiefly by inclination, and by a prepoſſeſſion 
in favour of the French nation. He conſidered that people as gay, ſpright- 
|, polite, elegant, courteous, devoted to their prince, and attached to the 
catholic faith ; and for theſe reaſons he cordially loved them. The op- 
poſite character of the Dutch had rendered them the objects of his averſion; 
and even the uncourtly humours of the Engliſh made him very indifferent 
towards them, Our notions of intereſt are much warped by our affections; 
and it is not altogether without example, that a man may be guided by 
national prejudices, who has ever been little biafſed by private and perſon- 
al friendſhip. | | 

Tus character of this prince has been elaborately drawn by two great 
maſters, perfectly well acquainted with him, the duke of Buckingham and 
the marqueſs of Halifax; not to mention ſeveral elegant ſtrokes given by 
Sir William Temple. Dr. Welwood likewiſe and biſhop Burnet have em- 
ployed their pencil on the ſame ſubject. But the former is ſomewhat par- 
tial in his favour ; as the latter is by far too harſh and malignant. Inſtead 
of finding an exact parallel between Charles II. and the emperor Tiberius, 
38 aſſerted by that prelate, it would be more juſt to remark a full contraſt 
and oppoſition, The emperor ſeems as much to have ſurpaſſed the king in 
abilities, as he falls ſhort of him in virtue. Provident, wiſe, active, jealous, 
malignant, dark, ſullen, unſociable, reſerved, cruel, unrelenting, uaforgiv- 
ing ; theſe are the lights, under which the Roman tyrant has been tran- 
{mitted to us. And the only eiumſtance, in which, it can juſtly be pre- 
tended, he was fimilar to Charles, is his love of women, a paſſion which is 
tog general to form any ſtriking reſemblance, and which that deteſtable 
and deteſted monſter ſhared alſo with unnatural appetites. 


King's firſt tranſactiont. A parliament —— Arguments for and againſt a re. 
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venue for life —Oates convicted of perjury — Monmouth's invaſion u 
defeat———and execution Cruelties of Kirk—— and of Jefferies Slate 
of affairs in Scotland Argyle's invaſion defeat — and execution 
A parliament—French perſecutions The diſpenſing power 
State of Ireland Breach betawixt the King and the church Court 
of ecclefiaſtical commiſſion — Sentence againſt the biſhop of London —Suſpenſion 
of the penal laws -——— State of Ireland — - E mbaſſy to Rome—Attempy 
on Magdalen College—[mpriſonment trial, and acquittal if the biſhops — 
Birth ef the prince of Wales. 


King's a HE firſt act of James's reign was to aſſemble the privy 
<2 bay council; where, after ſome praiſes beſtowed on the 


tions. memory of his predeceſſor, he made profeſſions of his reſolu+ 

tion to maintain the eſtabliſhed government, both in church 
and ſtate. Though he had been reported, he ſaid to have imbibed arbi- 
trary principles, he knew that the laws of England were ſufficient to make 
him as great a monarch as he could wiſh ; and he was determined never to 
depart from them. And as he had heretofore ventured his life in defence 
of the nation, he would {till go as far as any man in maintaining all its juſt 
rights and liberties. 


Tuis diſcourſe was received with great applauſe, not only by the coun- 
eil but by the nation. The king univerſally paſſed for a man of great 
ſincerity and great honour; and as the current of favour ran at that time 
for the court, men believed, that his intentions were conformable to his ex: 
preſſions. We have now,” it was ſaid, „the word of a king; and a 
« word never yet broken.” Addreſſes came from all quarters, full of duty, 
nay, of the moſt ſeryile adulation. Every one haſtened to pay court to 
the new'monarch®; And James had reaſon to think, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the violent efforts made by ſo potent a party for his excluſion, no throne 
in Europe was better eſtabliſhed than that of England. 


b The qualrers' addreſs was eſteemed ſomewhat ſingular for. its plainn«[s and ſim- 
plicity. It was coneeived in theſe terms: We are come to teſtify our ſorrow for 
« the death of our good friend Charles, and our joy for thy being made our governor. 
« We are told thou art not of the perſuaſion of the church of England, no more than 
«4 we: Wherefore we hope thou will grant us the ſame liberty, which thou alloweſt 
4 thyſelf, Which doing, we wiſh thee all manner of happineſs.” 
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Tus king, however, in the firſt exerciſe of his authority, ſhewed, that 
either he was not fincere in bis profeſſions of attachment to the laws, or 
that he had entertained fo lofty an idea of his own legal power, that even 
his utmoſt ſincerity would tend very little to ſecure the liberties of the peo- 
ple. All the cuſtoms and the greater part of the exciſe had been ſettled 
by parliament on the late King during life, and conſequently the grant was 
now expired ; nor had the ſucceſſor any right to levy theſe branches of 
revenue, But James iſſued a proclamation, ordering the cuſtoms and ex- 
ciſe to be paid as before; and this exertion of power he would not deigu 
to qualify by the leaſt act or even appearance of condeſcenſion. It was 
propoſed to him, that, in order to prevent the ill effects of any intermiſ- 
fon in levying theſe duties, entries ſhould be made, and bonds for the ſums 
be taken from the merchants and brewers : But the payment be ſuſpen- 
(<4 till the parliament ſhould give authority to receive it. This precau- 
tion was recommended as an expreſſioa ot detereuce to that aſſembly, or 
rather to the laws: But for that very reaſon, probably, it was rejected 
by the king, who thought, that the commons would thence be invited to 
aſſume more authority, and would regard the whole repenue, and conſe- 
quently the whole power, of the crown, as dependent on their good will 
and ple-ſure, 


Tue king likewiſe went openly, and with all the enſigns of his dignity, 


to maſs, an illegal meeting: And by this imprudence he diſplayed at once 


his arbitrary diſpoſition, and the bigotry of his principles : Theſe two 
great charaReriſtics of his reign, and bane of his adminiſtration. He even 
ſent Caryl, as his agent, to Rome, in order to make ſubmiſſions to the 
pope, and to pave the way for a ſolemn re- admiſſion of England into 
the boſom, of the catholic church. The pope, Innocent the XIth, pru- 


(ently adviſed the king not to be too precipitate in his meaſures, nor raſh- 


ly attempt what repeated experience might convince him was impractiea- 
ble. The Spaniſh ambaſſador, Konquillo, deeming the tranquillity of 
England neceſſary for the ſupport of Spain, uſed the freedom to make like 
rewon{lrances. He obſerved to the king, how buſy the prieſts appeared 
at court, and adviſed him not to aſſent with too great facility to their dan- 
gerous counſels, Is it not the cuſtom in Spain,“ ſaid James, “ for the 
king to conſult, with his confefſor ?” “ Yes,” plied the ambaſſador, 
and it is for that very reaſon our affairs ſucceed ſo ill.“ 


] AMES gave hopes on his acceſſion, that he would hold the balance of 
power more ſteadily than his predeceſſor ; and that France, inſtead of ren- 


dering England ſubſervient to her ambitious projects, would now meet with 


ſtrong oppolition from that kingdom. Beſides applying himſelf to buſi- 
neſs with iaduſtry, he- ſeemed jealous of national honour, and expreſſed 
great care, that nv more reſpe& ſhould be paid to the French ambaſſador 
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at London than his own received at Paris: But theſe appearances were 
not ſufficiently ſupported, and he found himſelf immediately under the 
neceſſity of falling into a union with that great monarch, who, by his 
power as well as his zeal, ſeemed alone able to aſſiſt him, in the projet 
for promoting the catholic religion in England, 

NoTwiTHsTANDING the king's prejudices, all the chief offices of the 
crown continued {till in the hands of proteſtants. Rocheſter was treaſurer ; 
his brother Clarendon chamberlain ; Godolphin chamberlain to the queen 
Sunderland ſecretary of ftate ; Halifax preſident of the council. This 
nobleman had ſtood in oppoſition to James during the laſt years of his bro. 
ther's reign; and when he attempted, on the acceſſion, to make ſome apo. 
logy for his late meaſures, the king told him, that he would forget every 
thing paſt, except his behaviour during the bill of excluſion. On other 
occaſions, however, James appeared not of ſo forgiving a temper. When 
the principal exclufioniſts came to pay their reſpects to the new ſovercign, 
they either were not admitted, or were received very coldly, ſometimes c- 
ven with frowns. This conduct might ſuit the character, which the king 
ſo much affected of ſincerity : But by ſhowing, that a king of England 
could reſent the quarrels of a duke of York, he gave his people no high 
idea either of his lenity or magnanimity. 

Ox all occafions, the king was open in declaring, that men muſt now look 
for a more active and more vigilant government, and that he would retain 
no miniſters, who did not practiſe an unreſerved obedience to his commands, 
We are not indeed to look for the ſprings of his adminiſtration ſo much in 
his council and chief officers of ſtate, as in his own temper, and in the cha- 
racer of thoſe perſons, with whom he ſecretly conſulted, The queen bad 
great influence over him; a woman of ſpirit, whoſe conduQt had been po- 
pular till ſhe arrived at that high dignity. She was much governed by the 
prieſts, eſpecially the Jeſuits; and as theſe were alſo the king's favourites, 
all public meaſures were taken originally from the ſuggeſtions of theſe men, 


and bore evident marks of their ignorance in governments and of the vo- 


lence of their religious zeal. 

Tur king however had another attachment, ſeemingly not very conliſ- 
tent with this devoted regard to his queen and to his prielts: It wasto Mrs, 
Sedley, whom he ſoon after created counteſs of Dorcheſter, and who ex- 
pected to govern him with the ſgme authority, which the dutcheſs of Port!- 
mouth had poſſeſſed during the former reign.” But James, who had eutcr- 
tained the ambition of converting his people, was told, that the regularity 
of his life ought to correſpond to the ſanRity of his intentions; and he was 
prevailed with to remove Mrs. Sedley from court: A reſolution in which 
he had not the.courage to perſevere. Good agreement between the mil- 
treſs and the confeſſor of princes is not commonly a difficult matter to com 
paſs : But in the preſent caſe theſe two potent engines of command were 
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found very incompatible. Mrs. Sedley, who poſſeſſed all the wit and in- 
genuity of her father, Sir Charles, made the prieſts and their counſels the 
perpetual object of her raillery ; and it is not to be doubted, but they on 
their part, redoubled their exhortations with their penitent to break off ſo 
criminal an attachment. 


How little inclination ſoever the king, as well as his queen and prieſts, 
might bear to an Engliſh parliament, it was abſolutely neceſſary, at the 
beginning of the reign, to ſummon that aſſembly. The low condition, to 
which the whigs or country party had fallen during the laſt years of 
Charles's reign, the odium under which they-lahoured on account of the 
Rye-houſe conſpiracy ; theſe cauſes made that party meet with little ſuc- 
cels in the elections. The general reſignation too of the charters had made 


the corporations extremely dependent; and the recommendations of the 


court, though little aſſiſted, at that time, by pecuniary influence, were be- 
come very prevalent. The new houſe of commons, therefore, ; 
conſiſted almoſt entirely of zealous tories and churchmen ; and A * 
were of conſequence ſtrongly biaſſed, by their affections, in fa- — 
vo ur of the meaſures of the crown. 

Tos diſcourſe, which the king made to the parliament, was 
more fitted to work on their fears than their affections. He 19th May. 
repeated indeed, and with great ſolemnity, the promiſe which 
be had made before the privy-council, of governing aecording to the laws, 
and of preſerving the eſtabliſhed religion : But at the ſame time he told 
them, that he poſitively expected they would ſettle his revenue, and during 
life too, as in the time of his brother. I might uſe many arguments,” 


laid he, „ to inforce this demand; the benefit of trade, the ſupport of 


« the navy, the neceſſities of the crown, and the well-being of the govern- 
ment itſelf, which I muſt not ſuffer to be precarious : But IL am confident, 
that your own conſideration and your ſenſe of what is juſt and reaſon- 
able, will ſuggeſt to you whatever on this occaſion might be enlarged u- 
pon. There is indeed one popular argument,“ added he, which may 
« be urged againſt compliance with my demand: Men may think, that 
by feeding me from time to time with ſuch ſupplies as they think con- 
* yenient, they will better ſecure frequent meetings of parliament : But as 
© this is the firſt time I ſpeak to you from the tlirone, 1 muſt plaioly tell 
you, that ſuch an expedient would be very improper to employ with me, 
* and that the beſt way to engage me to meet you often is always to uſe me 
* well.” 


IT was eaſy to interpret this language of the king's. He plainly inti- 
mated, that he had reſources in his prerogative for ſupporting the goveru- 
ment, independent of their ſupplies ; and that ſo long as they complicd 
with his demands, he would have recourſe to them; but that any ill 
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ſage on their part would ſet him free from thoſe meaſures of government 
which he ſeemed to regard more as voluntary than as neceſſary. It mut 
be confeſſed, that no parliament in England wab ever placed in a more 
critical ſituation, nor where more forcible arguments could be urged, ci. 
ther for their oppoſition to the court, or their compliance with it, 
| Ir was ſaid on one hand, that jealouſy of royal power was 
—— the very baſis of the Engliſh conſtitation, and the principle, 
ons for , . , 
and againſt to which the nation was beholden- for all that liberty, which 
Fae life, they enjoy above the ſubjects of other monarchies. That 
this jealouſy, though at different periods, it may be more or 
leſs intenſe, can never fafely be laid aſleep, even under the beſt and wiſeſt 
princes. That the character of the preſent ſovereign afforded cauſe for the 
higheſt vigilance, by reaſon of the arbitrary principles, which he had imbib. 
ed; and ſtill more by reaſon of his religious zeal, which it is impoſſible for 
bim ever to gratify, without aſſuming more authority, than the conſtitu- 
tion allows him. That power is to be watched in its very firlt encroach- 
ments; nor is any thing ever gained by timidity and ſubmiſſion, That e- 
very conceſſion adds new force to uſurpation ; and at the fame time, by dil. 


covering the daſtardly diſpoſitions of the people, inſpires it with new cou- 


rage and enterprize. That as arms were intruſted altogether in the hands 
of the prince, no check remained upon him but the dependent condition 
of his revenue; a ſecurity therefore which it would be the moſt egregious 
folly to abandon. That all the other barriers, which, of late years, had 
been erected againſt arbitrary power, would be found, without this capital 
urtiele, to be rather pernicious and deſtructive. That new limitations in 
the conſtitution ſtimulated the monarch's inglination to ſurmount the laws, 
and required frequent meetings of parliament, in order to repair all the 
breaches, which either time or violence may have made upon that compli 
cated fabric. 'That recent experience during the reign of the late king, 
a prince who wanted neither prudence nor moderation, had ſufficiently 
proved the ſolidity of all theſe maxims. That his parliament, having raſl- 
ly fixed his revenue for life, and at the ſame time repealed the triennial 
bill, found that they themſelves were no longer of importance, and that li 
berty, not protected by national aſſemblies, was expoſed to every outrage 
and violation, And that the more openly the king made an unreaſonable 
demand, the more obſtinately ought it to be refuſed ; ſince it is evident, 
that his purpoſe in making it cannot poſlibly be juſtifiable. 

On the other hand it was urged, that the rule of watching the very frlt 
encroachments of power could only have place, where the oppoſition to it 
could be regular, peaceful, and legal. That though the refuſal of the 
king's preſent demand might ſeem of this nature, yet in reality it involved 
conſequences, which led much farther than at firſt ight might be appreben- 
ded. That the king in his ſpeech had intimated, that he had reſources it 
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his prerogative, which in caſe of oppoſition from parliament, he thought 
kimſelffully entitled to employ. That if the parliament openly diſcovered af 
intention of reducing him to dependence, matters muſt preſently be brought 
to a criſis, at a time the moſt favourable to his cauſe, which his moſt ſan- 
guine wiſhes could ever have promiſed him. That if we caſt our eyes abroad 
to the ſtate of affairs on the continent, and to the ſituation of Scotland and 
Ireland ; or, what is of more importance, if we conſider the diſpoſition 
of men's minds at home, every circumſtance would be found adverſe 
to the cauſe of liberty. That the country party during the late reign 
by their violent, and in many reſpe&s unjuſtifiable meaſures in pat- 
liament, by their deſperate attempts out of parliament, had expoſed 
their principles to general hatred, and had excited extreme jealouſy 
in all the royaliſts and zealous churchmen, who now formed the bulk of 
the nation. That it would not be acceptable to that party to ſee this 
king worſe treated than his brother in point of revenue, or any attempts 
made to keep the crown in dependence, That they thought parliaments 
as liable to abuſe as courts, and defired not to ſee things in a ſituation, 
where the king could not, if he found it neceſſary, either prorogue or diſ- 
ſolve thoſe aſſemblies. That if the preſent parliament, by making great 
conceſſions, could gain the king's confidence, and engage him to obſerve 
the promiſes now given them, every thing would by gentle methods ſucceed 
ed to their wiſhes. That if, on the contrary, after ſuch inſtances of com- 
pliance, he formed any deſigns on the liberty and religion of the nation, he 
would, in the eyes of all mankind, render himſelf altogether inexcuſable, 
and the whole people would join in oppoſition to him. That refiſtance 
could ſcarcely be attempted twice ; and there was therefore the greater 
neceſſity for waiting till time and incidents had fully prepared the nation 
for it. That the king's prejudices in favour of popery, though in the 
main pernicious, were yet ſo far fortunate, that they rendered the 
connexion inſeparable between the national religion and national liberty. 
And that if any Hlegal attempts were afterwards made, the church, which 
was at preſent the chief ſupport of the crown, weuld ſurely catch the a- 
larm, and would ſoon diſpoſe the people to an effectual reſiſtance, 


Tatss laſt reaſons, enforced by the prejudices of party, prevailed in 


parliament; and the commons, beſides giving thanks for the king's 
ſpeech, voted unanimouſly, that they would ſertle on his preſent majeſty 
during life all the revenue enjoyed by the late king at the time of 
bis demiſe. That they might not detract ſrom this generoſity by any 
ſymptoms of diftruſt, they alſo voted unanimonſly, that the houſe enti- 


rely relied on his majeſty's royal word and repeated declarations to ſup- 


port the religion of the church of England; but they added, that that 
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religion was dearer to them than their lives. The ſpeaker, in preſenting 
the revenue-bill, took care to inform the king of their vote with regard 
to religion; but could not by fo ſignal a proof of confidence, extort from 
him one word in favour of that religion, on which, he told his majelty, 
they ſet fo high a value, Notwithſtanding the grounds of ſuſpicion, 
which this filence afforded, the houſe continued in the ſame liberal diſpo. 


fition. The king having demanded a farther ſupply for the navy and o- 


ther purpoſes, they revived thoſe duties on wines and vinegar, which had 
once been enjoyed by the late king; and they added ſome impoſitions on 
tobacco and ſugar. This grant amounted on the whole to about 600,009 


pounds a-year. 


Tus houſe of lords were in a humour no leſs compliant. They even 
went ſome lengths towards breaking in pieces all the remains of the pop. 
iſh plot; that once formidable engine of bigotry and faction. 


A t1tTTLE before the meeting of parliament, Oates had been tried for 
perjury on two indictments. One for depoſing, that he was preſent at: 
conſult of Jeſuits in London the twenty-fourth of April 1679 : Another 
for depoſing, that father Ireland was in London between the eighth and 
twelfth of Auguſt, and in the beginning of September in the ſame year, 
Never criminal was convicted on fuller and more undoubted evideace. 
Two and twenty perſons, who had been ſtudents at St. Omers; moſt of 
them men of credit and family, gave evidence, that Oates had entered in- 
to that ſeminary about Chriſtmas in the year 1678, and had never been 
abſent but one night, till the month of July following. Forty-ſeven wit- 
neſſes, perſons alſo of untainted character, depoſed that father Ireland, or 


the third of Auguſt, 1679, had gone to Staffordſhire, where he reſide! 


till the middle of September; and, what ſome years before would hay: 
been regarded as a very material circumſtance, nine of theſe witneſſes wer: 
proteſtants, of the church of England. Oates's ſentence was, to be finec 
1000 marks on each indictment, whipped on two different days from Ald- 
gate to Newgate,and from Newgate to Tyburn, to be impriſoned daring life, 
and to be pilloried five times every year. The impudence of the man ſupport- 
ed irſelf under the conviction, and his courage under the puniſhment. He 
made ſolemn appeals to Heaven, and proteſtations of the veracity of bis tel 
timony : Though the whipping was ſo cruel, that it was evidently the inten- 
tion of the court to put him to death by that puniſhment, he was enabled, by 
the care of his friends, to recover: And he lived to king William's reign; 
when a penſion of four hundred pounds a year was ſettled. on him. A con- 
ſiderable number {till adhered to him in his diſtreſſes, and regarded him as the 
martyr of the proteftant cauſe. The populace were affected with the fight 
of a puniſhment, more ſevere than is commonly inflicted in England, An 
the ſentence of perpetual impriſonment was deemed illegal. 
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Taz conviction of Oates's perjury was taken notice of by the houſe of 
Beſides freeing the popiſh lords, Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, aud 


Tyrone, together with Danby, from the former impeachment by the com- 
nons, they went ſo far as to vote areverſal of Stafford's attainder, on account 
of the falſehood of that evidence on which he had been condemned. This 
bill pred ſo deep a reproach on the former proceedings of the excluſioniſts, 
that it met with great oppoſition among the lords ; and it was at laſt, after 
one reading, dropped by the commons, Though the reparation of injuſ- 
tice be the ſecond honour which a nation can attain ; the preſent emer- 
gence ſcemed very improper for granting ſo full a juſtification to the ca- 
tholics, and throwing ſo foul a ſtain on the proteſtants, 


Tus courſe of parliamentary proceedings was interrupted 

1635, by the news of Monmouth's arrival in the weſt with three 
— ſhips from Holland. No ſooner was this intelligence con- 
veyed to the parliament, than they voted, that they would ad- 

here to his majeſty with their lives and fortunes. They paſſed a bill of at- 
tainder againſt Monmouth; and they granted a ſupply of four hundred 


thouſand pounds for ſuppreſſing his rebellion. Having thus ftrengthened * 


the hands of the king, they adjourned themſelves, 


MoxMouTH, when ordered to depart the kingdom, during the late refgn, 
had retired to Holland; and as it was well known, that he ſtill enjoyed 
the favour of his indulgent father, all marks of bonour and diſtin&ion were 
beltowed upon him by the prinee of Orange. After the acceſſion of James, 
the prince tho ught it neceſſary to diſmiſs Monmouth and all his followers ; 
and that illuſtrious fugitive retired to Bruſſels. Finding himſelf fill purſu- 
ed by the king's ſeverity, he was puſhed, contrary to his judgment as well 
a5 inclination, to make a raſh and premature attempt upon England. He 
ſaw that James had lately mounted the throne, not only without oppoſi- 
tion, but ſeemingly with the good will and affections of his ſubjects. A 


parlament was fitting, which diſcovered the greateſt diſpoſition to com- 


ply with the king, and whoſe adherence, he knew, would give a ſanction 


and authority to all public meaſures. The grievances of this reign were , 


hitherto of ſmall importance; and the people were not as yet in a diſpoſi- 
lion to remark them with great ſeverity. All theſe conſiderations occur. 
red bb Monmouth ; but ſuch was the impatience of his followers, and ſuch 
the precipitate humour of Argyle, who ſet out for Scotland a little before 
bim, that no reaſons could be attended to; and this unhappy man was driven 
upon his fate. | 


Tas imprudence, however, of this enterprize did not at 
biſt appear, Though on his landing at Lime in Dorſerſhire 0 Joh, 


be had lcarcely a hundred followers ; lo popular was his name, that iu four - 


= - — aſſembled above two thouſand horſe and foot. They were, in · 
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deed, almoſt all of them, the loweſt of the people; and the declaration, 
which he publiſhed, was chiefly calculated to ſuit the prejudices of the yyl. 
gar, or the moſt bigoted of the whig-party. He called the king, duke of 
Vork; and denominated him a traitor, a tyrant, an aſſaſſin, and a popifh 
uſurper, He imputed to him the fire of London, the murder of 

and of Eſſex, nay the poiſoning of the late king. And he invited all the 
people to join in oppoſition to his tyranny. 


Tax duke of Albemarle, ſon to him who had reſtored the royal family, 
aſſembled the militia of Devonſhire to the number of 4000 men, and took 
poſt at Axminſter, in order to oppoſe the rebels; but obſerving that his 
troops bore a great affection to Monmouth, he thought proper to retire. 
Monmouth, though he had formerly given many proofs of perſonal cour. 
age, had not the vigour of mind requiſite for an undertaking of this nature, 
From an ill-grounded diffidence of his men, he neglected to attack Albe- 
marle ; an eaſy enterprize, by which he might both have acquired credit, 
and have ſupplied himſelf with arms. Lord Gray, who commanded his 
horſe, diſcovered himſelf to be a notorious coward ; yet fuch was the ſoft. 
neſs of Monmouth's nature, that Gray was ſtill continued in his command, 
Fletcher of Salton, a Scotchman, a man of ſignal probit y and fine genius, 
had been engaged by his republican principles in this enterprixe, and 
commanded the cavalry togetber with Gray: But being inſulted by one 
who had newly joined the arty, and whoſe horſe he had in a hurry made 
uſe of, he was prompted by paſſion, to which he was much ſubje&, to dif. 
charge a piſtol at the man; and he killed him on the ſpot. This incident 
obliged him immediately to leave the camp ; and the loſs of ſo gallant an 
officer was a great prejudice to Monmouth's enterprize. 


Tus next ſtation of the rebels was Taunton, a diſaffected town, which 
gladly and even. fondly received them, and re-inforced them with conſider- 
able numbers. Twenty young maids of ſome rank preſented Monmouti 
with a pair of colours of their handiwork, together with a copy of the 


| bible. Monmouth was here perſuaded to take upon him the title of king, and 


aſſert the legitimacy of his birth; a claim which he advanced in his firſt de. 
claration, but whoſe diſcuſſion he was determined, he then ſaid, during ſome 
time to poſtpone. His numbers had now increaſed to fix thouſand ; and 
he was obliged every day, for want of arms, to diſmiſs a great many who 
crowded to his ſlandard. He entered Bridgewater, Wells, Frome ; an! 
was proclaimed in all theſe places: But forgetting that ſuch deſperate es 
terprizes can only be rendered ſucceſsful by the moſt adventurous courage 
he allowed the expectations of the people to languiſh, without attempting 
any conſiderable undertaking. | 

Walls Monmouth, by his imprudent and miſplaced caution, was thus 
waſting time in the Weſt, the king employed himſelf in making prepats 
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tions to oppoſe him. Six regiments of Britiſh troops were called over from 


Holland: The army was conſiderably augmented : And regular forces, to 
the number of 3000 men, were diſpatched under the command of Fever- 
ſham and Churchill, in order to check the progreſs of the rebels. 


MoxMouTH, obſerving, that no conſiderable men. joined him, finding 


that an inſurrection, which was projected in the city, had not taken place, 
and hearing that Argyle, his coufederate, was already defeated and taken 
ſunk into ſuch deſpondency, that he had once reſolved to withdraw him- 
ſelf, and leave his unhappy followers to their fate. His followers expreſſed 
more courage than, their leader, and ſeemed determined to adbere to him 
in crery fortune. The negligent diſpoſition, made by Fever. 

ſham, invited Monmouth to attack the king's army at Sedge- 1685. 
moor near Bridgewater; and his men in this action ſhowed 5H Joly 
what a native courage and a principle of duty, even when un- defeated, 
aſſiſted by diſcipline, is able to perform. They threw the ve- 

teran forces into diſorder ; drove them from their ground ; continued the 
fight till their ammunition failed them; and would at laſt have obtained a 
ritory, had not the miſconduct of Monmouth and the cowardice of Gray 
prevented it. Aſter a combat of three hours the rebels gave way; and 
were followed with great ſlaughter. . About 1500 fell in the battle and 
purſuit, And thus was concluded in a few weeks this enterprize, raſhly 
undertaken, and feebly conducted. 


MoxmouTa fled from the field of battle above twenty miles till his horſe 
ſunk under him. He then changed cloaths with a peaſant in order to con- 
ceal himſelf. The peaſant was diſcovered by the purſuers, who now re- 
doubled the diligence of their ſearch. At laſt, the unhappy Monmouth 
was found, lying in the bottom of a ditch, and covered with fern: His 
body depreſſed with fatigue and hunger; bis mind by the memory of paſt 
misfortunes, by the proſpect of future diſaſters. Human nature is unequal 
to ſuch calamitous ſituations; much more, the temper of a man, ſoftened 
by early proſperity, and accuſtomed to value himſelf ſolely on military 
bravery, He burſt into tears when ſeized by his enemies ; and he ſeemed 
ſill eo indulge the fond hope and deſire of life. Though he might have 
known, from the greatneſs of his own offences, and the ſeverity of James's 
temper, that no mercy could be expected, he wrote him the moſt ſub- 
miſlive letters, and conjured him to ſpare the iſſue of a brother, who had 
cer been ſo ſtrongly attached to his intereſt, James, finding ſuch ſymp- 
toms of depreſſion and deſpondeney in the unhappy priſoner, admitted him 
to his preſence, in hopes of extorting a diſcovery of his accomplices : But 
Monmouth would not purchaſe life, however loved, at the price of ſo much 
infamy. Finding all efforts vain, he aſſumed courage from deſpair, and 


prepared himſelf for death, with a ſpirit better ſuited to his rank and cha- 
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rater. This favourite of the people was attended to the ſcaffold with t 
plentiful effuſion of tears. He warned the executioner not to 
of . fall into the error which he had committed in beheading Ru. 
ed 15 July. fel, where it had been neceſſary to repeat the blow. This pre. 
caution ſerved only to diſmay the executioner. He ſtruck 
feeble blow on Monmouth, who raiſed his head from the block, and looked 
him in the face, as if reproaching him for his failure. He gently laid down 
his head a ſegond time; and the executioner ſtruck him again and again 
to no purpoſe. He then threw aſide the ax, and cried out that he was in. 
capable of finiſhing the bloody office, The ſheriff obliged him to reney 
the attempt ; and at two blows more the head was ſevered from the body, 
Tavy periſhed, in the thirty-ſixth year of his age, a nobleman, who, in 
leſs turbulent times, was well qualified to be an ornament of the court, e. 
ven to be ſerviceable to his country. The favour of his prince, the care 
ſes of faction, and the allurements of popularity, ſeduced him into enter- 
prizes, which exceeded his capacity. The good-will of the people (till fol- 
lowed him in every fortune. Even after his execution, their fond creduli- 
ty flattered them with hopes of ſeeing him once more at their head, They 
believed that the perſon executed was not Monmouth, but one, who, har. 
ing the fortune to reſemble him nearly, was willing to give this proof of 
his extreme attachment, and to ſuffer death in his ſtead. | 


Tuis victory, obtained by the king in the commencement of his reign, 
would naturally, had it been managed with prudence, bave tended much ts 
encreaſe his power and authority. But by reaſon of the cruelty with which 
it was proſecuted, and of the temerity with which it afterwards inſpucd 
him, it was a principal cauſe of his ſudden ruin and downfall. 


Sven arbitrary principles had the court inſtilled into all its ſervants, 
that Feverſham, immediately after the victory, hanged above twenty priſor- 
ers ; and was proceeding in his executions, when the biſhop of Bath and 
Wells warned him, that theſe unhappy men were now by law entitled to: 
trial, and that their execution would be deemed a real murder. This te- 
monſtrance, however, did not ſtop the ſavage nature of colonel Kirke, 

ſoldier of fortune, who had long ſerved at Tangiers, and had 
—_ of contracted from his intercourſe with the Moors, an inhums: 
Kirke. nity leſs known in European and in free countries. At his 

firſt entry into Bridgewater, he banged nineteen priſoners 
without the leaſt enquiry into the merits of their cauſe. As if to make 
ſport with death, he ordered a certain number to be executed, while he and 
his company ſhould drink the king's health, or the queen's, or that of 
chief. juſlice Jefferies. Obſerving their feet to quiver in the agonies of 
death, It cried that he would give them muſic to their dancing; and he 


immediately commanded the drums to beat and the trumpets to ſound 
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By way of experiment, he ordered one man to be hung up three times, 
q-eſtioning him at each interval, whether he repented of his crime : But 
the man obſtinately aſſerting, that, notwithſtanding the paſt, he ſtill would 


willingly engage in the ſame cauſe, Kirke ordered him to be hung in chains. 


One ſtory, commonly told of him, is memorable for the treachery, as well 
as barbarity, which attended it. A young maid pleaded for the life of her 
brother, and flung herſelf at Kirke's feet, armed with all the charms which 
beauty and innocence, bathed in tears, could beſtow upon her, The tyrant 
was inflamed with deſire, not ſoftened into love or elemency. He promiſ- 
ed to grant her requeit, provided that ſhe, in her turn, would be equally 
compliant to him. The maid yielded to the conditions: But, after ſhe 
had paſſed the night with him, the wanton ſavage, next morning, ſhowed 
her, from the window, her brother, the darling object for whom ſhe had ſa · 
erilced her virtue, hanging on a gibbet, which he had ſecretly ordered to 
de there erected for the execution. Rage and deſpair and indignation 
took poſſeſſion of her mind, and deprived her for ever of her ſenſes, All 
the inhabitants of that country, innocent as well as guilty, were expoſed 
tothe ravages of this barbarian. The ſoldiery were let looſe to live at free 
quarters; and his own regiment, inſtructed by his example; and encourag- 
ell by his exhortations, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a particular manner by 
their outtages. By way of peaſantry he uſed to call them his lambs ; an 
appellation, which was long remembered with horror in the welt of England, 

Taz violent Jefferies ſucceeded after ſome interval; and ſhowed the peo- 
ple, that the rigours of law might equal, if not exceed, the ravages of mi- 
litary tyranny, This man, who wantoned in cruelty, had already given a 
ſpecimen of his character in many trials, where he preſided ; and he now 
ſet out with a ſavage joy, as to a full harveſt of death and deftrution. He 
began at Dorcheſter, aud thirty rebels being arraigned, he exhorted them, 
but in vain, to ſave him, by their free confeſſion, the trouble of trying them: 
And when twenty-nine were found guilty, be ordered them, as an addition- 
al puniſhment of their diſobedience, to be led to immediate execution. 
Moſt of the other priſoners, terrified with this example, pleaded guilty ; 
aud no lefs than two hundred and ninety- two received ſentence at Dorcheſ- 
ter, Of theſe, eighty were executed. Exeter was the next ſtage of his 
Guelty : Two bundred and forty-three were there tried, of whom a great 
dumber were condemned and executed, He alſo opened his commiſhan at 
Taunton aud Welles; and every where carried conſternation along with 
dim. The juries were ſo ſtruck with his menaces, that they gave their 
erdict with precipitation ; and many innocent perſons, it is ſaid, were in- 
wvived with the guilty. And on the whole, beſides thoſe who were butch- 
ved by the military commanders, two hundred and fifty-one are computed 
to have fallen by the hand of juſtice. The whole country was ſtrowed with 


iackeads and limbs of traitors. Every village almolt beheld the dead care 
T3 
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caſs of a wretched inhabitant, And all the rigours of juſtice, unabated hy 
any appearance of clemency, were fully diſplayed to the people by the ig. 
human Jefferies. 

Or all the executions, during this diſmal period, the moſt remarkable 
were thoſe of Mrs. Gaunt and lady Liſle, who had been accuſed bf ha. 
bouring traitors. Mrs. Gaunt was an anabaptift, noted for her bene. 
cence, which ſhe extended to perſons of all profeſſions and perſualuns, 
One of the rebels, knowing her humane diſpoſition, had recourſe to her 
in his diſtreſs, and was concealed by her. Hearing of the proclamation, 
which offcred an indemnity and rewards to ſuch as diſcovered criminals 
he betrayed his benefactreſs, and bore evidence againſt her. He receiv. 
ed a pardon as a recompence for his treachery ; ſhe was burned alive for 
her charity. | 3 

Lavpy Lis LE was widow of one of the regicides, who had enjoyed great 
favour and authority under Cromwel, and who having fled, after the re. 
oration, to Lauzanne in Swiſſerland, was there aſſaſſinated by three Iii 
ruſſians, who hoped to make their fortune by this piece of ſervice. His 
widow was now proſecuted for harbouring two rebels the day after the 
battle of Sedgemoor ; and Jefferies puſhed on the trial with an unrelent. 
ing violence. In vain did the aged priſoner plead, that theſe crimigals 
had been put into no proclamation ; had been convicted by no verdict; 
nor could any man be denominated a traitor, till the ſentence of ſome legal 
court was paſſed upon him: That it appeared not by any proof, that ſh: 
was ſo much as acquainted with the guilt of the perſons, or had heard of 
their joining the rebellion of Monmouth : That though ſhe might be 
obnoxious on account of her family, it was well known, that her heart wa 
ever loyal, and that no perſon in England had ſhed more tears for that tn. 
gical event, in which her huſband had unfortuyately- borne too great 
ſhare: And that the ſame principles, which ſhe herſclf had ever embrac- 
ed, ſhe had carefully inſtilled into her ſon, and bad, at that very time, ſent 
him to fight. againſt thoſe rebels, whom ſhe was now accuſed of harbour 
ing. Though theſe arguments did not move Jefferies, they had fluence 
on the jury. Twice they ſeemed inclined to bring in a favourable verdid: 
They were as often ſent back with menaces and reproaches; and at lf 
were conſtrained to give ſentence againſt the priſoner. Notwithſtanding 
all applications for pardon, the cruel ſentence was executed. The King 
ſaid, that he had given Jefferies a promiſe not to pardon her : An exculc, 
which could ſerve only to aggravate the blame againſt himfclf. 

IT might have been hoped, that, by all theſe bloody executions, a . 
bellion, ſo precipitate, ſo ill ſupported, and of ſuch ſhort duration, woul! 
have been ſufficiently expiated: But nothing could ſatiate the ſpirit of i 
our, which poſſeſſed the adminiſtration. Even thoſe multitudes, who r. 
eeived pardon, were obliged to atone for their guilt by fines, which reduc 
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ed them to beggary ; or where their former poverty made them incapable 
of payirtg, they were condemned to cruel whippings or ſevere impriſonments, 
Nor could the innocent eſcape the hands, no leſs rapacious than cruel, of 
the chief juſtice. Prideaux, a gentleman of Devouſhire, being thrown into 
priſon, and dreading the ſevere and arbitrary ſpirit, which at that time met 
with no controul, was obliged to buy his liberty of Jefferies at the price 
of fifteen thouſand pounds; though he could never ſo much as learn the 
crime of which he was accuſed. | 

GoopexouGH, the ſeditious under-ſheriff of London, who had been en- 
gaged in the moſt bloody and deſperate part of the Rye-houſe conſpiracy, 
was taken priſoner after the battle af Sedgemoor, and reſolved to fave his 
own life, by an accuſation of Corniſh, the ſheriff, whom he knew to be ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the court. Colonel Rumſey joined bim in the ac- 
cuſation ; and the proſecution was ſo baſtened, that the priſoner was tried, 
condemned and executed in the ſpace of a week, The perjury of the wit- 
neſſes appeared immediately after; and the king ſeemed to regret the ex- 
ecution of Corniſh, He-granted his eſtate to his family, and condemned 
the witneſſes to perpetual impriſonment. 

Tus injuſtice of this ſentence againſt Corniſh, was not wanted to diſguſt 
the nation with the court : The continued rigour of the other executions 
had already impreſſed an univerſal hatred againſt the miniſters of juſtice, at · 
tended with compaſſion for the unhappy ſufferers, who, as they had deen 
ſeduced into this crime by miſtaken principles, bore their puniſhment with 
the ſpirit and zeal of martyrs. The people might have been willing on 
this occaſion to diſtinguiſh between the king and his miniſters: But care 
was taken to prove, that the latter had done nothing but what was Sree. 
able to their maſter. Jefferies, on his return, was immediately, for thoſe 
eminent ſervices, created a peer, and was ſoon after veſted with the dignity 
of chancellor. It is pretended, however with ſome appearance of authori- 
ty, that the King was diſpleaſed with theſe cruelties and put a top to them 
by orders, 2s ſoon as proper information of them was conveyed to him *, 

Ws muſt now take a view of the ſtate of affairs in Scotland; 
Ms where the fate of Argyle had been decided before that of 
affairs in Monmouth. Immediately after the king's acceſſion, a parlia- 
n ment had been ſummoned at Edinburgh; aud all affairs were 
there conducted by the dukeof Queenſberry the commiſſioner, and the carl 
of Perth chancellor. The former bad reſolved to make an entire ſurrender 
of the liberties of his country; but was determined ill to adhere to its 
religion: The latter entertained no ſcruple of paying court even by the 
ſactifice of both. , But no courtier, even the moſt proſtitute, could go 
farther than the parliament itſelf towards a reſignation of their liberties, 


— 


4 1 
* Life ef lord keeper North, p. 260. K. James's Memoirs, p. 144. 
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In a rote, which they called an offer of duty, after adopting the fabulous 
hiſtory of a hundred and eleven Scottiſh monarchs, they acknowledged, 
that all theſe princes, by the primary and fundamental law of the ftate, 
had been veſted with a /olid and abſolute authority. They declared their 
abhorrence of all principles and poſitions, derogatory to the King's (4. 
cred, ſupreme, ſovereign, abſolute power, of which aone, they ſaid, whether 
fingle perſons or collective bodies, can participate, but in dependence on 
him and by commiſſion from him. They promiſed that the whole nation, 
between fixteen and fixty, ſhall be in readineſs for his majeſty's ſervice, 
where and as oft as it ſhall be his royal pleaſure. to require them. And 
they annexed the whole exciſe, both of inland and foreign commodities, for 
ever to the crown, 

ALL the other acts of this aſſembly ſavoured of the ſame ſpirit; They 
declared it treaſon for any perſon to refuſe the teſt, if tendered by the coun- 
eil. To defend the obligatio of the covenant, ſubjected a perſon to the 
fame penalty. To be preſent at any conventicle, was made puniſhable 
wit! death and confiſcation of moveables. Even ſuch as refuſed to give 
teſtimony, either in caſes of treaſon or nonconformity, were declared e- 
qualiy puniſhable as if guilty of thoſe very crimes : An excellent prelude 
to all the rigours of an inquiſition. It muſt be confeſſed, that nothing 
could equal the abje& ſervility of the Scottiſh nation during this period 
but the arbitrary ſeverity of the adminiſtration, 


55 Ir was in vain, that Argyle ſummoned a people, ſo loſt to 
Arggie's in- all ſenſe of liberty, io degraded by repeated indignities, to riſe 
mu in vindication of their violated laws and privileges. Even 
thoſe who declared for him, were, ſor the greater part, his own vaſllals; 
men, who, if poſſible, were ſtill more ſunk in ſlavery than the reſt of the 
nation, He arrived, after a proſperous voyages in Argyleſhire, attended 
by ſome fugitives from Holland; among the reſt, by Sir Patric Hume, 
a man of mild diſpotitions, who lad been driven to this extremity by a 
continued train of oppreſſion. The privy council was beforehand apprized 
of Argyle's intentions. The whole militia of the kingdom, to the nun- 
ber of twenty-two thouſand men, were already in arms; and a third part 
of them, with the regular forces, were on their march to-oppoſe him. All 
the conſiderable gentry of his clan were thrown info priſsn. And two ſhips 
of war were on the coaſt to watch his motions. Under all theſe dilcourage- 
ments he made a ſhift, partly frem terror, partly from affection, to collect 
and arm a body of about two thouſand five hundred men; but ſoon found 
himſelf ſurrounded on all fides with inſuperable difficulties. His arms and 
ammunition were ſeized ; His proviſions cut off: The marqueſs of Athole 

reſſed him on one fide; lord Charles Murray, on another; the duke ol 
Gordon hung upon his rear; the earl of Dunbarton met him in front. 
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His followers daily fell off from him; but Argyle, reſolute to 

rſevere, broke at laſl with the ſhattere remains of his troups defeat, 
into the diſaffected part of the Low Countries, which be had 
endeavoured to allure to him by declarations for the covenant. No one 
howed either courage or inelination to join him; and his ſmall and ſtill de- 
creafing army, after wandering about tor a little time, was at laſt defeated 
and diſſipated without an enemy. Argyle himſelf was ſeized and carried 
to Edinburgh; where, after enduring many indignities with a 1683. 
gallant ſpirit, he was publicly executed. He ſuffered on the andcxecy- 
former unjuſt ſentence, which had been paſſed upon him. The * 
reſt of his followers either eſcaped or were puniſhed by tranſportation : 
Rumbold and Ayloffe, two Engliſhmen, who had attended Argyle on 


this expedition, were executed. 


Tus king was ſo elated with this continued tide of proſpe - oth Now. 
rity that he began to undefvalue even an Engliſh parliament, at A paclia- 
all times formidable to his family; and from his ſpeech to that nt. 
aſſembly, which he had aſſembled early in the winter, he ſeems to have 
thought himſelf exempted from all rules of prudence or neceflity of diſſi- 
mulation, He plainly told the two houſes, that the militia, which had 
formerly been ſo much magnified, was now found, by experience in the 
laft rebellion to be altogether uſeleſs ; and he required a new ſupply, in or- 
der to maintain thoſe additional forces, which he had levied. He alſo 
took notice, that he had employed a great many catholic officers, and that 
he had, in their favour, diſpenſed with the law, requiring the teſt to be ta- 
ken by every one that poſſeſſed any public office. And to cut ſhort all op- 
polition, he declared, t hat, having reaped the benefit of their ſervice during 
ſuch times of danger, he was determined, neither to expoſe them afterwards 
to diſgrace, nor himſelf, in cale of another rebellion, to the want of their 


aſſiſtance. 


SUCH violent averſion did the parliament bear to oppoſition ; ſo great 
dread had been inſtilled of the conſequences attending any breach with the 
king; that it is probable, bad he uſed his diſpenhng power without decla- 
ring it, no enquiries would have been made, and time might have reconci- 
led the nation to this dangerous exercite of prerogative. But to invade at 
once their con itution, it threaten their religion, to eſtabliſh a ſtanding 
army, and even to require them, by their cui.currence, to contribute to- 
wards all theſe meaſures, exceeded the bounds of their patience 3 and they 
began, for the firſt time, to 1 Alpla ſome ſmall remains of Englith ſpirit 
and generulity, When the. kits” ; [peech was taken into couſideratiun by 
the commons, maiy ſevere Hections were thrown out againſt the preſent 
meaſures ; and the houſe was with ſceming difficulty engaged to promiſe 
in a general vote, that they would grant Ka ſupply. But inſtead of fi- 
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niſking that buſineſs, which could alone render them acceptable to the 
king, they proceeded to examine the diſpenſing power; and they voted 
an addreſs to the king againſt it. Before this addreſs was preſented, they 
reſumed the conſideration of the ſupply; and as one million two hundred 
thouſand pounds were demanded by the court, and as 200,000 were propo- 
ſed by the country- party, a middle courſe was choſen, and ſeven hundred 
thouſand after ſome diſpute, were at laſt voted. The addreſs againſt the 
diſpenſing power was expreſſed in moſt reſpe&ful and ſubmiſſive terms; yet 
was it yery ill received by the king, and his anfwer contained a flat de. 
nial, uttered with great warmth and vehemence. The commons were {0 
daunted with this reply, that they kept filence a long time; and when 
Coke, member for Derby, rofe up and ſaid, * I hope we are all Englih- 
* men, and not to be frightened with a few hard words ;*” ſo little ſpirit 
appeared in that aſſembly, often ſo refractory and mutinous, that they ſent 
him to the Tower for bluntly expreſſing a free and generous ſentiment, 
They adjourned, without fixing a day for the conſideration of his majelty's 
anſwer ; and on their next meeting, they ſubmiſſively proceeded to the 
conſideration of the ſupply, and even went ſo far as to tftabliſh funds for 
paying the ſum voted, in nine years and a half. The king, therefore, 
had in effect, almoſt without conteſt or violence, obtained à complete 
victory over the commons; and that aſſembly, inſtead of guarding thei 
liberties, now expoſed to manifeſt peril conferred an additional revenue on 
the crown; and by rendering the king in ſome degree iMependent, con- 
tributed to increaſe thoſe dangers with which they had ſo much reaſon to 
be alarmed. 

Tus next oppoſition came from the houſe of peers, which bas not com- 
monly taken the lead on theſe occaſions; and even from the bench of bi- 
ſhops, where the court uſually expects the greateſt complaiſance and ſub- 
miſſion, The upper houſe had been brought, in the firſt days of the {el- 
Hon, to give general thanks for the king's ſpeech ; by which compliment 

they were underſtood, according to the practice of that time, to have ac. 
quieſced in every part of it: Yet, notwithſtanding that ftep, Comptun, 
biſhop of London, in his own name and thut of bis brethren, moved that 3 
day ſheuld be appointed for taking the ſpeech into confideration ; He vat 
ſeconded by Halifax, Nottingham, and Mordaunt. Jefferies, the chance! 
jor, oppoſed the motion; and ſeemed inclined to uſe in that houſe the 
ſame arrogance to which on the bench he had ſo long been accuſtomed : 
But he was ſoon taught ta know his place; and he proved, by his behav 
our, that inſolence, when checked, naturally ſinks into meanneſs and cowat- 
dice, The biſhop of London's motion prevailed. 

Tus king might reaſonably have preſumed, that, even if the peers 
ſhould ſo far reſume courage as to make an application againſt his diſpet 


— 
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fing power, the ſame ſteady anſwer which he had given to the commons 
would make them relapſe into the ſame timidity ; and he might by that | 
means have obtained a conſiderable ſupply, without making any conceſſions 
in return. But ſo imperious was his temper, fo lofty the idea which he 
had entertained of his own authority, and (o violent the ſchemes ſuggeſted 
by his own bigotry and that of his prieſts, that, without any delay, without 
waiting for any farther provocation, he immediately proceeded to a proro- 
gation, He continued the parliament during a year and a half by four 
more ptorogations; but having in vain tried, by ſeparate applications, to 
break the obſtinacy of the leading members, he at laſt diſſolved that aſſem- 
bly, And as it was plainly impoſſible for him to find among his proteſtant 
ſubjects a ſet of men more devoted to royal authority, it was univerſally con. 
duded, that he intended thenceforth to govern entirely without parliaments. 

Never king mounted the throne of England with greater advantages 
than James; nay, poſſeſſed greater facility, if that were any advantage, 
of rendering himſelf and his poſterity abſolute : But all theſe fortunate cir- 
cumſtances tended only, by bis own miſconduR, to bring more ſudden ruin 
upon him. The nation ſeemed diſpoſed of themſclves to reſign their li- 
berties, had he not, at the ſame time, made an attempt upan their reli- 
gion: And he might even have ſucceeded in ſurmounting at once their li- 
dert ies and religion, had he conducted his ſchemes with common prudence 
and diſcretion, Openly to declare to the parliament, ſo early in his reign, 
his intention to diſpenſe with the teſts, truck an univerſal alarm through- 
out the nation ; infuſed terror into the church, which had hitherto been 
the chief ſupport of monarchy ; and even diſguſted the army, by whoſe 
means alone he could now purpoſe to govern, The former horror againſt 
popery was revived by polemical books and ſermons ; and ia every diſpute 
the victory ſeemed to be gained by the proteſtant divines, who were heard 
with more favourable ears, and who managed the controverſy with more 
learning and eloquence. But another incident bappened at this time, 
which tended mightily to excite the animoſity of the nation againſt the 
catholic communion. 

Lewis XIV. having long baraſſed and moleſted the proteſtants, at laſt 
revoked entirely the edi& of Nantz ; which had been enacted by Harry 
IV. for ſecuring them the free exerciſe of their religion; which had been 
declared irrevocable z and which during the experience of near a century, 
had been attended with no ſenſible inconvenience. All the iniquitics 
inſeparable from perſecution were exerciſed againſt thoſe unhappy religion- 
its; who became obſtinate in proportion to the oppreſſions which they 
ſullered, and either covered under a feigned converſion a more violent 
abhorrence of the communion, or ſought among foreign nations for that 


liberty of which they were bereaved in their native country, Above half 
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a amillion of the moſt uſeful and induſtrious ſubjects deſerted France; and 


tures which had chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom. They propagat. 
ed every where the moſt tragical accounts of the tyraany exerciſed againſt 
them, and revived among the proteſtants all that reſentment againſt the 
bloody and perſecuting ſpirit of popery to which ſo many incidents in all 
ages had given too much foundation. Near fifty thouſand refugees pal. 
ſed over into England; and all men were diſpoſed, from their repreſenta. 
tious, to entertain the utmoſt horror againit the projects which they appre. 
hended to be formed by the king for the abolition of the proteſtant re. 
ligion. When a prince of ſo much humanity and of ſuch fignal prudence 
as Lewis could be engaged, by the bigotry of bis religion alone, without 
any provocation to embrace ſuch ſanguinary and impolitic meaſures, what 
might be dreaded, they aſked, from James, who was ſo much inferior in 
theſe virtues, and who had already been irritated by ſuch obſtinate and 
violent oppoſition ? In vain did the king affect to throw the higheſt blame 
on the perſecutions ia France: In vain did he afford the molt real protec. 
tion and aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed Hugonots. All theſe ſymptoms of 
toleration were regarded as infidious ; oppoſite to the avowed principles of 
his ſe&, and belied by the ſevere adminiſtration which he himſelf had ex- 
erciſed againſt the nonconformiſts in Scotland, 
Taz ſmalleſt approach towards the introduction of popery, 
1686. muſt, in the preſent diſpoſition of the people, have afforded rea- 
ſon of jealouſy ; much more ſo wide a ſtep as that of diſpenſ- 
ing with the teſts, the ſole ſecurity which the nation, being diſappointed 
of the excluſion bill, found provided againſt thoſe dreaded innovations, 
Yet was the king reſolute to perſevere in his purpoſe ; and having 
failed in bringing over the parliament, he made an attempt with more ſuc- 
ceſs, for eſlabliſhing his diſpenſing pqwer, by a verdict of the judges, Su 
Edward Hales, a new proſelyte, had accepted a commiſſion of colonel ; 
and dcireQions were given his coachman to proſecute him for the penalty 
of five hundred pounds, which the law, eſtabliſhing the teſts, had graated 
to informers. By this feigned action, the king hoped, both 
from the authority of the deciſion, and the reaſon of the 
thing, to put an end to all queſtions with regard to his diſpenſ- 


Diſpenfing 
power, 


ing power. 


Ir could not be expected that the lawyers appointed to plead againft 
Hales would exert great force on that occaſion :; But the cauſe was regard- 
ed with ſuch anxiety by the public, that it Tas been thoroughly canvaſſed 
in ſeveral elaborate diſcourſes * ; and could ren diveſt themſelves of pre- 


2 Particularly Sir Edward Herbert's Defence in the ſtate Trials, and Sir Robert 
Akin“ Enquiry concerning the Diſpenſing Power, 


exported, together with immenſe ſums of money, thoſe arts and manufae. . 
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judice, there want not ſufficient materials on which to form a true judg e- 
ment. The claim aad exerciſe of the diſpenſing power is allowed to be 
very ancient in England; and though it ſcems at firſt to have been copied 
from papal uſurpations, it may plainly be traced up as high as the reign 
of Henry III. In the feudal governments, men were more anxious to ſe- 
cure their private property than to ſhare in the public adminiitration ; and 
provided no innovations were attempted on their rights and poſſeſſions, the 
care of executing the laws, and enſuring general ſafety, was without jea- 
louſy entruſted to the ſovereign. Penal ſtatutes were commonly intended 
to arm the prince with more authority for that purpoſe ; and being in the 
main calculated for promoting his influence as firlt magiſtrate, there feem- 
ed no danger in allowing him to diſpenſe with their execution, in ſuch pare 
ticular caſes as might require an exception or indulgence. That practice 
had ſo much prevailed, that the parliament itſelf had more than once ac- 
knowledged this prerogative of the crown ; particularly during the reign 
of Henry V. when they enacted thè law againſt aliens d, and alſo when 
they paſſed the ſtatute of proviſors . But though the general tenor of 
the penal ſtatutes was ſuch as gave the king a ſuperior intereſt in their exe- 
eution beyond any of his ſubjects, it could not but ſometimes happen in a 
mixed government, that the parliament would defire to enact laws, by 
which the regal power, in ſome particulars, even where private property 
was not immediately concerned, might be regulated and reſtrained. In 
the twenty-third of Henry VI. a law of this kind was enacted, prohibit- 
ing any man from ſerving in a county as ſheriff above a year ; and a clauſe 
was inſerted, by which the king was diſabled from granting a diſpenſation, 
Plain reaſon might have taught, that this law, at leaſt, ſhould be exempted 
from the king's prerogative : But as the diſpenſing power ſtill prevailed 
in other caſes, it was ſoon able, aided by the ſervility of the courts of judi- 
catute, even to overpower this ſtatute, which the legiſlature had evidently 
intended to ſecure againſt violation. In the reign of Henry VII. the caſe 
was brought to a trial before all the judges in the exchequer-chamber; and it 
was decreed, that notwithſtanding the ſtrict clauſe above mevtioned, the king 
might diſpenſe with the ſtatute: He could firſt, it was alledged, diſpenſe with 
the prohibitory clauſe, and then with the ſlatute itſelf. This opinion of the 
judges, though ſeemingly abſurd had ever fince paſſed for undoubted law. 
The practice of continuing the ſberiffs had prevailed : And moſt of the pro- 
perty in England had been fixed by decifions, which juries, returned by fuch 
ſheriffs, had given in the courts of judicature, Many other diſpenſations 


b Rot. Parl, 1. Henry. V. n. xv. © bid. x, Hen, V. v. xxii. It is remark- 
able, however, that in the reign of Richard the Second, the parliament granted the king 
only a temporary power of diſpenſing with the ſtatute of proviſors. Rot. Parl. 15 
Rich, II. n. i. A plain implication that he had not, of himſelf, ſuch prerogative, 80 
uncertain were many of theſe points at chat time. 
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of a like nature may be produced; not only ſuch as took place by inter. 
vals, but ſuch as were uniformly continued. Thus the law was diſpenſed 
with, which prohibited any man from going a judge of aſſize into bis own 
county; that which rendered all Welchmen incapable of bearing offices in 
Wales; and that which required every one, who received a pardon for 
felony, to find ſureties for his good behaviour. ln the ſecond of James 
I. a new conſultation of all the julges had been held upon a like queſtioa; 
This prerogative of the crowa was again unanimouſly affirmed *: And it 
became an eſtabliſhed priaciple in Engliſh juriſprudence, that, though the 
king could not allow of what was morally unlawful, he could permit what 
was only prohibited by politive ſtatute. Even the jealous houſe of com- 
mons, who extorted the petition of right from Charles I. made no ſeruple, 
by the mouth of Glaaville, their manager, to allow of the diſpenſing power 
in its full extent ©; and in the famous trial of ſhip- money, Holborne, the 
popular lawyer, had freely, and in the molt explicit terms, made the ſame 
conceſſion f. Sir Edward Coke, the great oracle of Engliſh law, had not 
only concurred with all other lawyers ia favours of this prerogative, but 
ſeems even to believe it ſo inherent in the crown, that an act of parliament 
itſelf could not aboliſh it S. And he particularly obſerves, that no law 
can impoſe ſuoh a diſability of enjoying offices as the king may not diſpenſe 
with ; becauſe the king, from the law of nature, has a right to the ſervice 
of all his ſubjects. This particular reaſon, as well as all the geacral pris 
ciples, is applicable to the queſtion of the teſts; nor can the dangerow 
conſequence of granting diſpenſations in that caſe be ever allowed to be 
pleaded before a court of judicature. Every prerogative of the crown, it 
may be ſaid, admits of abuſe : Should the king pardon all criminals, law 
muſt be totally diſſolved: Should he declare aud continue perpetual war 
againſt all nativns, inevitable ruin muſt enſue: Vet theſe powers are en. 
truſted to the ſovercign ; and we muſt be content, as eur anceſtors were, to 
depend upon bis prudence and diſcretion in the exerciſe of them. 
Tuovo this reaſoning ſeems founded on ſuch principles as are uſually 
admitted by lawyers, the people had entertained ſuch violent prepoſcl- 
fions againſt the uſe which James here made of his prerogative, that he was 
obliged, before he brought on Hales's cauſe, to diſplace four of the jud- 
ges, Jones, Montague, Charleton, and Nevil ; and even Sir Edward Her- 
dert, the chief juſtice, though a man of acknowledged virtue, yet, becauſe 
he here ſupported the pretenſions of the crown, was expoſed to great and 
general reproach, Men deemed a diſpenſing to be in effect the ſame with 
a repealing power z and they could not conceive that leſs authority wal 


4 Sir Edward Crke's Reports, ſeventh Report. 


© State trials, vol. vii. firſt edit. p. 205. Parl. hiſt. vol. vigi. p. 132- f Stats 
trials, vol. v. firſt edit p. 171. 5s Sir Edward Coke's Reports, twelfth Report, Þ 
18. il: 
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neceſſary to repeal than to enact any ſtatute, If one penal law was diſpenſ- 
ed with, any other might undergo the ſame fate: And by what principle 
could even the laws which define property be afterwards ſecured from vio- 
lation? The teſt act had ever been conceived the great barrier of the 
eftabliſhed religion under a popiſh ſucceſſor : As ſuch, it had been inſiſted 
en by the parliament ; as ſuch, during the debates with regard to the 
excluſion, recommended by the chancellor. By what magic, what 
chicane of law is it now annihilated, and rendered of no validity ? 
Theſe queſtions were every where asked; and men, ftraitened by pre- 
eedents and decifions of great authority, were reduced either to queſ- 
tion the antiquity of this prerogative itſelf, or to affert, that even the 
practice of five centuries could not beſtow on it ſufficient authority ®, 
It was not conſidered, that the preſent difficulty or ſeeming abſurdity had 
proceeded from late innovations introduced into the government. Ever 
lnce the beginning of this century, the parliament had, with a laudable 
zeal, been acquiring powers and eſtabliſhing principles favourable to law 
and liberty : The authority of the crown had been limited in many im- 
portant particulars : And penal ftatutes were often calculated to fe. 
cure the conſtitution againſt the attempts of miniſters, as well as to pre- 
ſerve general peace, and repreſs crimes and immoralities. A prerogative, 
however derived from very ancient, and almoſt uniform practice, the diſpen- 
ling power, ſtill remained, or was ſuppoſed to remain, with the crown ; ſu- 
ficient in an inſtant to overturn this whole fabric, and to throw down all 
fences of the conſtitution, If this prerogative, which carries on the face 
of it, ſuch ſtrong ſymptoms of an abſolure authority in the prince, had 
yet in ancient times, ſubſiſted with ſome degree of liberty in the ſubject; 
this fa& only proves, that ſcarcely any human government, much leſs one 
ereted in rude and barbarous times, is entirely conſiſtent and uniform in 
all its parts, But to expect, that the diſpenſing power could, in any deg- 
ree, be rendered compatible with thoſe accurate and regular limitations, 
which bad of late been eſtabliſhed, and which the people were determined 
to maintain, was a vain hope; and though men knew not upon what prin- 
ciples they could deny that prerogative, they ſaw, that, if they would pre- 
ſerve their laws and conſtitution, there was an abſolute neceſſity for deny- 
ing, at leaſt for aboliſhing it. The revolution alone, which ſoon ſucceed- 
ed, happily put an end to all theſe diſputes : By means of it, a more un- 
iſorm edifice was at laſt erected : The monſtrous inconſiſtence, ſo viſible 
between the ancient Gothic parts of the fabric, and the recent plans of 
liberty, was fully corrected: And to their mutual felicity, king and peo- 
ple were finally taught to know their proper boundaries. 


b Sir Robert A.kins, p. 21. 
i It is remarkable, that the conventiou, ſummoned by the prince of Orange, did not, 
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WuarzEvss topics lawyers might find to defend James's diſpenſing pon. 
er, the nation thought it dangerous, if not fatal, to liberty; and his re. 
ſolution of exerciſing it may on that account be eſteemed no leſs alarming, 
than if the power had been founded on the moſt recent and moſt flagrant 
uſurpation It was not likely, that an authority, which had been aſſumed, 
through ſo many obſtacles, would in his hands lie long idle and unemploy. 
ed. Four catholic lords were brought into the privy council, Powis, Arun. 
del, Bellafis, and Dover. Halifax, finding, that, notwithſtanding bis 
paſt merits, he poſſeſſed no real credit or authority, became refractory in 
his oppoſition ; and his office of privy ſeal was given to Arundel. The 
king was open, as well as zealous, in the defire of making converts; and 
men plainly ſaw, that the only way to acquire his affection and confidence 
was by a ſacrifice of their religion. Sunderland, ſome time after, ſcrupled 
not to gain favour at this price. Rocheſter, the treaſurer, though the 
king's brother-in-law, yet, becauſe he refuſed to give this inſtance of cont. 
plaiſance, was turned out of his office : The treaſury was put in commil. 
ſion, and Bellaſis was placed at the head of it. All the courtiers were dil. 
guſted, even ſuch as bad little regard to religion. The diſhonour, as well 
as diſtruſt, attending renegades, made moſt meg reſolve at all hazards, to 
adhere to their ancient faith. 

In Scotland, James's zeal for proſelytiſm was more e ſuc 

* ceſsful. The earls of Murray, Perth, and Melfort were brouglt 
Scotland. over to the court religion; and the two latter noblemen made 
uſe of a very courtly reaſon for their converſion: They pre- 

tended, that the papers found in the late king's cabinet, had opened their 
eyes, and had convinced them of the preference due to the catholic religi- 
on. Queenſberiy, who ſhowed not the ſame complaiſance, fell into total 
diſgrace, notwithſtanding his former ſervices, and the important ſacrifices, 
which he had made to the meaſures of the court. Theſe merits could not 
even enſure him of ſafety againſt the vengeance, to which he ſtood expoſed. 
His rival, Perth, who had been ready to {ink under his ſuperior intereſt, 


venture to condemn the diſpenſing power in general, which had been uniformly erer. 
eiſed by the former kings of England, They only condemned it fo far as it bad been ofun- 
ed and exerciſed of late, without being able to tell wherein the difference lay. But 
the bill F rights, which paſſed about a twelvemonth aſter, the parliament took care to 
ſecure themſelves more effeQually againſt a branch of prerogative incompatible wi 
all legal liberty and limitations; and they excluded, in poſitive terms, all diſpenling 
power in the crown. Yet even then the houſe of lords rejected that clauſe of the bil, 
which condemned the exerciſe of this power in former kings, and ebliged the commort 
to reſt content with aboliſhing it for the future. There needs no other proof > 
the irregular nature of the old Engliſh government, than the exiſtence of ſuck 
a prerogative, always exerciſed and never queſtioned, till the . of real liber!? 
diſeovered at laſt, the danger of it, See the Journals. 
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now acquired the aſcendant; and all the complaints, exhibited againſt 

him, were totally obliterated. His faith, according to a ſaying of Halifax, 

had made him whole. 


Bur it was in Ireland chiefly, that the maſk was wholly 
taken off, and that the king thought himſelf at liberty to es + 
proceed, to the full extent of his zeal and his violence. The Ixeland. 
duke of Ormond was recalled ; and though the primate and 
lord Granard, two proteſtants, Kill poſſeſſed the authority of juſtices, the 
whole p: wer was lodged in the hands of Talbot, the general, ſoon after 
created earl of 'Tyrcouncl ; a man, who, from the blindneſs of his preju- 
dices and fury of his temper, was tranſported with the moſt immeaſurable 
zrdour for the catholic cauſe. After the ſuppreſſion of Monmouth's re- 
bellion, orders were given by Tyrconnel to diſarm all the proteſtants, on 
pretence of ſecuring the public peace, and keeping their arms in a few 
magazines for the uſe of the militia, Next, the army was new-modelled ; 
and a great number of officers were diſmiſſed, becauſe it was pretended, 
that they or their fathers had ſerved under Cromwel and the republic. 
The injuſtice was not confined to them, Near three kundred officers more 
were afterwards broken, though many of them had purchaſed their com- 
miſſions : About four or five thouſand private ſoldiers, becauſe they were 
proteltants, were diſmiſſed ; and being ſtripped even of their regimentals, 
vere turned out to ſtarve in the ſtreets. While theſe violences were carry- 
ng on, Clarendon, who had been named lord lieutenant, came over ; but 
be ſoon found, that, as he had refuſed to give the king the deſired pledge 
of fidelity, by changing his religion, he poſſeſſed no credit or authority, 
He was even a kind of priſoner in the hands of Tyrconnel; and as be gave 
all oppoſition in his power to the precipitate meaſures of the catholicsghe 
was ſoon after recalled, and Tyrconnel ſubſtituted in his place. The un- 
happy proteſtants now ſaw all the civil authority, as well as the military 
force, transferred into the hands of their inveterate enemies - inflamed with 
hereditary hatred, and flimulated by, every motive, which the paſhon eĩ- 
therfor power, property, or religion could infpire. Lven the barbarous ban» 
ati were let looſe to prey on them in their preſent {defenceleſs condition. 
A renewal of the ancient maſſacres was apprettended ; and great multr- 
tu'esflruck with the beſt grounded terror, deſerted the kingdom, and in- 
ful: into the Engliſh nation a dread of thoſe violences, to which, after 
lone time, they might jullly, from the prevalence of the catholics, think 
themſelves expoſed. . 

ALL judicious perſons of the catholic communion were diſguſted with 
theſe violent mealures, and could eafily foreſee the conſequences. © But 
James was entirely governed by the raſh counſels of the queen and of his 


b er Peters, a jeſuit, whom he ſoon aſter created a privy coun» 
WY: 
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ſellor. He thought too, that, as he was now in the decline of life, it wy 
nceeſſary for him, by baſty ſteps, to carry bis deſigns into execution; let 
the ſucceſſion of the princeſs of Orange ſhould overturn all his projet, 
In vain did Arundel, Powis, and Bellaſis remonſtrate, and ſuggeſt more 
moderate and cautious meaſures. Theſe men had ſeen and felt, during the 
proſecution of the popiſh plot, the extreme antipathy, which the nation 
bore to their religion ; and though ſome ſubſequent incidents had ſeeming- 
ly allayed that ſpirit, they knew, that the ſettled babits of the people were 
lill the ſame, and that the ſmalleſt incident was ſufficient to renew the 
former animoſity. A very moderate indulgence, therefore, to the es. 
tholic religion would have ſatisfied them; and all attempts to acquire 
power, much more to produce a change of the national faith, they deemed 
dangerous and deilruttive * 
Ox the firſt broaching of the popiſh plot, the clergy of the 
. church of England had concurred in the proſecution of it, 
—— with the ſame violence and credulity as the reſt of the nation: 
king and the But dreading afterwards the , prevalence of republican and 
charch. 8 A 
preſbyterian principles, they had been engaged to ſup- 
port the meaſures of the court; and to their aſſiſtance chiefly, James 
had owed his ſucceſſion to the crown, Finding that all theſe fer. 
vices were forgotten, and that the catholic religion was the king's ſole fa 
vourite, the church had commenced an oppoſition to court meaſures; and 
popery was now acknowledged the more immediate danger. In order tu 
prevent inflammatory ſermons on this popular ſubje&, James revived ſome 
directions to preachers, which had been promulgated by the late king, in 
the beginning of his reign, when no deſign againſt the national rchgion 
was yet formed, or at leaſt apprehended. But in the preſent delicate and 
intereſting ſituation of the church, there was little reaſon to expect that 
orders founded on no legal authority, would be rigidly obeyed by preach 
ers, who ſaw no ſecurity to themſclves but in preſerving the confidence and 
regard of the people. Inſtead of avoiding controverſy, according to the 
| king's injunctions, the preachers exery where declaimed againſt popery 
and, among the reſt, Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman of London, particular) 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and affected to throw great contempt on thoſe who 
had been induced to change their religion by ſuch pitiful arguments as tht 
Romiſh miſſionaries could ſuggeſt. This topic, being ſuppoſed to * 
fle& on the king, gave great offence at court ; and poſitive orders ver 
iſſued to the biſhop of London, his dioceſan, immediately to ſuſpe 1s 
Sharpe, till bis majeity's pleaſure ſhould be farther known. The prelat! 
replied, that he could not poſſibly obey theſe commands, and that he Wn 


a D'Avaux, 10 January 1687, 
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not empowered, in ſuch a ſummary manner, to infli&t any puniſhment even 
upon the greateſt delinquent. But neither this obvious reaſon, nor the 
moſt dutiful ſubmiſſions, both of the prelate and of Sharpe himſelf, could 
appeaſe the court. The king was determined to proceed with violence in 
the proſecution of this affair. The biſhop himſelf he reſolved to puniſh 
for diſobedience to his commands; and the expedient, which he employed 
for that purpoſe, was of a nature at once the moſt illegal and moſt alarm- 
ing. 

AnoxG all the engines of authority formerly employed by the crown, 
none had been more dangerous, or even deſtructive, to liberty, than the 
court of high commiſſion, which, together with the ſtar-chamber, had been 
aboliſhed in the reign of Charles I. by act of parliament ; in which a clauſe 
was alſo inſerted, prohit ting the erection in all future times, of that court, 
or any of a like nature. But this law was deemed by James 
no obſtacle ; and an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was anew iſſued, 1686. 


by which ſeven * commiſſioners were vefted with full and unli- —_—= 
mited authority over the church of England. On them were — 
minon. 


beſtowed the ſame inquiſitorial powers, poſſeſſed by the for- 
mer court of high commiſſion: They might proceed upon bare ſuſpicion; 
and the better to ſet the law at defiance, it was expreſsly inſerted in their 
patent itſelf, that they were to exerciſe their juriſdiction, notwithſtanding 
any law or ſtatute to the contrary, The king's deſign to ſubdue the church 
was now ſufficiently known ; and had he been able to eſtabliſh the authori- 
ty of this new-ereQed court, his ſucceſs. was infallible. A more ſenſible 
blow could not be given, both to national liberty and religion; and happi- 
ly the conteſt could not be tried in a cauſe more iniquitous and unpopular 
than that againſt Sharpe and the biſhop of London, | 
Tux prelate was cited before the commiſſioners. After denying the le- 
gality of the court, and claiming the privilege of all Chriſtianbiſhops to be 
tried by the metropolitan and his ſuffragans ; he pleaded in his own defence, 
that, as he was obliged, if he had ſuſpended Sharpe, to act in the capaci- 
ty of a judge, he could not, conſiſtent either with law or equity, pronounce 
lentence without a previous citation and trial: That he had by petition re- 
preſented this difficulty to his majeſty 3 and not receiving any anſwer, he 
bad reaſon to think, that his petition had given entire ſatisfaction: That 
n order to ſhew farther his deference, he had adviſed Sharpe to abſtain 
from preaching, till he had juſtified his conduct to the king; an advice, 
wuch, coming from a ſuperior, was equivalent to a command, and bad ac- 
cordingly met with the proper obedience : That he had thus, in his appre · 


v2 
0 * The perſons named were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Saneroft ; the biſhop of 
whim, Crew; of Rocheſter, Sprat ; the, earl of Rocheſter, Suaderlaad, chancellor 


pr and lord chief juſtice Herbert. The archbiſhop refuſed to act, and tae biſhop 
Cheſter was {ubſtituted in his place, | 
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henſion, conformed himſelf to his majeſty's pleaſure ; but if he ſhould fil 

be found wanting to his duty in any particular, he was now willing to 

K crave pardon, and to make reparation. All this ſubmiffion, 
1686. both in Sharpe and the prelate, had no effect: It was deter. 

Sentence ; G 

againſt the mined to have an example: Orders were accordingly ſent to 

biſhop of the commiſſioners to proceed: And by a majority of votes the 


He. biſhop, as well as the doctor, was ſuſpended. 


ALmosr the whole of this ſhort reign conſiſts of attempts always impru- 
dent, often illegal, ſometimes both, againſt whatever was moſt loved and 
revered by the nation: Even ſuch ſchemes of the King's as might be laud- 
able in themſelves, were ſo diſgraced by his intentions, that they ſerve only 
to aggravate the charge againſt him. James was become a great patron 
of toleration, and an enemy to all thoſe perſecuting laws, which, from the 
influence of the church, had been enacted both againſt the diſſenters and 
catholics. Not content with granting diſpenſations to particular perſons, 
he aſſumed a power of iſſuing a declaration of general indulgence, and of 
ſuſpending at once all the penal ſtatutes, by which a confor- 
mity was required to the ellabliſhed religion. This was a 
ſtrain of authority, it muſt be confeſſed, quite inconſiſtent with 
law and a limited conſtitution; yet was it ſupported by many ſtrong pre- 
cedents in the hiſtory of England. Even aſter the principles of liberty 
were become more prevalent, and began to be well underſtood, the late king 
| had, oftner than once, and without giving much umbrage, exerted this dan- 
gerous power : He had, in 1662, ſuſpended the execution of a law, which 
regulated carriages: During the two Dutch wars, he had twice ſuſpended 
the act of navigation: And the commons, in 1666, being reſolved, con- 
trary to the king's judgement, to enact that iniquitous law againſt the im- 
portation of Iriſh cattle, found it neceſſary, in order to obviate the exerciſe 
of this prerogative, which they defired not at that time entirely to deny 
or abrogate, to call that importation a nuiſance, 


Penal laws 


ſoſpended. 


Tnovon the former authority of the ſovereign was great in civil affairs, 
it was ſtill greater in eccleſiaſtical; and the whole deſpotie power of the 
popes was often believed, in virtue of the ſupremacy, to have devolved to 
the crown. The laſt parliament of Charles I. by aboliſhing the power of 
the king and convocation to frame canons without conſent of parliament, 
had ſomewhat diminiſhed the ſuppoſed extent of the ſupremacy, but ſtil 
very conſiderable remains of it, at leaſt very important claims, were pre- 
ſerved, and were occaſionally made uſe of by the ſovereign. In 1662, 
Charles, pleading both the rights of his ſupremacy and his ſuſpending 
power, had granted a general indulgence or toleration ; and in 1672 he 
renewed the ſame edit : Though the remonſtrances of his parliament 
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obliged him, on both occaſions, to retract; and in the laſt inſtance, the 
triumph of law over prerogative was deemed very great and memorable, 
In general, we may remark, that, where the exerciſe of the ſuſpending pow- 
er was agreeable and uſeful, the power itſelf was little queſtioned ; Where 
the exerciſe was thought liable to exceptions, men not only oppoſed it, but 
proceeded to deny altogether the legality. of the prerogative, on which it 
was founded, 


uss, more imprudent and arbitrary than his predeceſſor, iſſued his 
proclamation, ſuſpending all the penal laws in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and 
granting a general liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjects. He was not 
deterred by the reflection, both that this ſcheme of indulgence was already 
blaſted by two fruitleſs attempts; and that in ſuch a government as that of 
England, it was not ſufficient that a prerogative be approved of by ſome 
lawyers and antiquaries : If it was condemned by the general voice of the 
nation, and yet was {till exerted, the victory over national liberty was no leſs 
lignal than if obtained by the moſt flagrant injuſlice and uſurpation. Theſe 
two conſiderations indeed would rather ſerve to recommend this project to 
James ; who deemed himſelf ſuperior in vigour and activity to his brother, 
and who probably thought, that his people enjoyed no liberties but by 
his royal conceſſion and indulgence, 


Is order to procure a better reception for his edit of toleration, the 


Ling, finding himſelf oppoſed by the church, began to pay court to the 


diſſenters ; and he imagined, that, by playing one party againſt another, 
be ſhould eaſily obtain the victory over both; a refined policy which it 
much exceeded his capacity to conduct. His intentions were ſo obvious, 
that it was impoſſible for him ever to gain the ſincere confidence and re- 
gard of the nonconformiſts. They knew, that the genius of their religion 
was diametrically oppoſite to that of the catholics, the ſole object of the 
king's affection. They were ſenſible, that both the violence of his tem- 
per, and the maxims of his religion, were repugnant to the principles of 
tolcration. They had ſeen, that, on his acceſſion, as well as during his 
brother's reign, he had courted the church at their expence and it was not 
till his dangerous ſchemes were rejected by the prelates, that be had re- 
courſe to the nonconformiſts. All bis favours, therefore, mult, to every 
man of judgment among the ſectaries, have appeared inſidious : Yet 
ſuch was the pleaſure reaped from preſent eaſe, ſuch the animoſity of 
the diſſenters againſt the church, who had ſo long ſubjected them to 
the rigours of perſecution, chat they every where expreſſed the moſt en- 
tire duty to the king, and compliance with his meaſures ; and could not 
forbear rejoicing extremely in the preſent depreſſion of their adverſaries, 
Bur had the diſſenters been ever ſo much inclined to ſhut their eyes 
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with regard to the king's intentions, the manner of conducting his ſcheme 
im Scotland was ſufficient to diſcover the ſecret. The king firſt applied 
to the Scottiſh parliament, and defired an indulgence for the catholic 
alone; without comprehending the preſbyterians : But that aſſembly, though 
more giſpoſed than even the parliament of England, to ſacrifice their 
civil liberties, reſolved likewiſe to adhere pertinaciouſly to their religion ; 
and they rejected for the firſt time the king's application. James there. 
fore found himſelf obliged to exert his prerogative ; and be now thought 
it prudent to intereſt a party among his ſubjects, beſides the catholics, in 
ſupporting this act of authority. To the ſurprize of the haraſſed and per. 
ſecuted preſbyterians, they heard the principles of toleration every where ex. 
tolled, and found, that full permiſſion was granted to attend conventicles; 
an offence, which even during this reign, had been declared no leſs than a 
capital enormity. The king's declaration, however, of indulgence contained 
clauſes, ſufficient to depreſs their joy. As if popery were already predomin- 
ant, he declared, © that he never would uſe force or invincible neceſſity againit 


& any man on account of his perſuaſion or the proteſtant religion: A pro- 


miſe ſurely of toleration given to the proteſtants with great precaution, 
and admitting a conſiderable latitude for perſecution and violence. It is 
likewiſe remarkable, that the king declared in expreſs terms, © that he 
% had thought fit, by his ſovereign authority, prerogative royal, and ab. 
4% ſolute power, which all his ſubjects were to obey without reſerve, to 
« grant this royal toleration.” The dangerous deſigns of other princes 
are to be collected by a compariſon of their ſeveral actions, or by a diſco- 
very of their more ſecret counſels: But fo blinded was James with zeal, 
ſo tranſported by his imperious temper, that even his proclawations and 
public edits contain expreſſions, which, without farther enquiry, may 
— ſuffice to his condemnation. 


Taz Engliſh well knew, that the king, by the conſtitution of their go- 
vernment, thought himſelf entitled, as indeed he was, to as ample autho- 
rity in his ſouthern, as in his northern kingdom; and there fore, though 
the declaration of indulgence publiſhed for England was more caatioully 
expreſſed, they could not but be alarmeè by the arbitrary treatment, to 
which their neighbours were expoſed. It is even remarkable, that the 
Engliſh declaration contained clauſes of a ftrange import. The king 
there promiſed, that he would maintain his loving ſubjects in all their pro- 
perties and poſſeſſions, as well of church and abbev lands as of any other. 
Men thought, that if the full eftabliſhment of popery were not at hand, 
this promiſe was quite ſuperfluous ; and they concluded, that the king 
was ſo replete with joy on the proſpect of that glorious event, that be 
ould not even for a moment, refrain from expreſſing it. 
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Bor what afforded the moſt alarming proſpect, was the 

continuance and even enereaſe of the violent and precipitate ; * 
date o 


conduct of affairs in Ireland, Tyrconnel was now veſted with freland. 

full authority; and carried over with him as chancellor, one 

Fitton, a man who was taken from a jail, and who had been convicted of 
forgery and other crimes, but who compenſated for all his enormities by 
a headlong zeal for the catholic religion. He was even heard to fay from 
the bench, that the proteſtants were all rogues, and that there was not 
one among forty thouſand that was not a traitor, a rebel, and a villain, The 
whole ftrain of the adminiſtration was ſuitable to ſuch ſentiments. The 
catholics were put in poſſeſſion of the council table, of the courts of judi- 
cature, and of the bench of juſtices. In order to make them maſters of 
the parliament, the ſame violence was exerciſed that had been practiſed in 
England. The charters of Dublin and of all the corporations were annul- 
led; and new charters were granted, ſubjecting the corporations to the 
will of the ſovereign. The proteſtant freemen were expelled, catholics in- 
troduced ; and the latter ſect, as they always were the majority in num- 
ber, were now inveſted with the whole power of the kingdom. The act 
of ſettlement was the only obſtacle to their enjoying the whole property : 
and Tyrconnel had formed a ſcheme for calling a parhament, in order to 
reverſe that act, and empower the king to beſtow all the lands of Ireland 
on his catholic ſubjects. But in this ſcheme he met with oppoſition from 
the moderate catholics in the king's council. Lord Bellaſis went even fo 
far as to affirm with an oath, “ that that fellow in Ireland was fool and 
% madman enough to ruin ten kingdoms.” The decay of trade, from 
the deſ-rtion of the proteſtants, was repreſented ; the ſinking of the reve- 
gue ; the alarm communicated to England: And by theſe confiderations 
the king's reſolutions were for ſome time ſuſpended ; though it was eaſy 
to foreſee, from the uſual tenor of his conduct, which fide would at laſt 
preponderate. 


Bur the king was not content with diſcovering in his own kingdoms 
the imprudence of his conduct: He was reſolved, that all Europe ſhould 
be witneſs of it. He publicly ſent the earl of Caſtelmaine ambailador ex- 
traordinary to Rome, in order to expreſs his obeiſance to the pope, and to 
make advances for reconciling bis kingdoms, in form, to the 
catholic communion. Never man, who came on fo important Py , 
an errand, met with ſo many neglects aud even affronts, 4s "9p 
Caſtelmaine, The pontiff, inftead of being pleaſed with 
this forward Rep, concluded that a ſcheme conducted with ſo much indiſ- 
cretion, could never poſſibly be ſucceſsful, And as he was engaged in a 
violent quarrel with the French monarch, a quarrel which intereſted him 
more nearly than the converſion of England, he bore little regard to James, 
whom he believed too cloſely connected with his capital enemy. 
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Taz only proof of complaiſance, which James received from the Pon. 
tiff was his ſending a nuncio to England, in return for the embaſſy, By 
act of parliameat any communication with the Pope was made treaſon ; 
Yet fo little regard did the king pay to the laws, that he gave the nuncio 
a public and ſolemn reception at Windſor. The duke of Somerſet one of the 
bed-chamber becauſe he refuſed to aſſiſt at this ceremony, was diſmiſſed from 


his employment. The nuncio reſided opeuly in London during the reſt of 


this reign. Four catholic biſhops were publicly conſecrated in the king'y 
chapel, and ſent out under the title of vicars apoſtolical to exerciſe the epiſ. 
copal function in their reſpective dioceſes. Their paſtoral letters, directed to 
the lay catholics of England were printed and diſperſed by the expreſs alloy. 
ance and permiſſion of the king. The regular clergy of that communion 
appeared at court in the habits of their order; and ſome of them were 


ſo indiſcrete as to boaſt, that, in a little time, they hoped to walk in pro. 
ceſſion through the capital. 


Waite the king ſhocked in the moſt open manner all the principles 
and prejudices of his proteſtant ſubjects he could not ſometimes but be 
ſenſible, that he ſtood in need of their aſſiſtance for the execution of his de- 
guns. He had himſelf, by virtue of his prerogative, ſuſpended the penal 
laws, and diſpenſed with the teſt; but he would gladly have obtained the 
{anion of parliament to theſe acts of power; and he knew, that without 
this authority, his edits alone would never afford a durable ſecurity to the 


catholics. He had employed, therefore, with the members of parliament 


many private conferences, which were then called cloſetings ; and he uſed 
every expedient of reaſons, menaces and promiſes to break their ob{tinacy 


in this particular, Finding all his efforts fruitleſs, he had diſſolved the 


parliament, and was determined to call a new one, from which he expec- 
ted more complaiſance and ſubmiſſion. By the practice of annulling the 


* charters, the king was become maſter of all the corporations, aud could at 


pleaſure change every where the whole magiltracy, The church party, 
therefore, by whom the crown had been bitherto ſo remarkably ſupported, 
and to whom the king vilibly owed his ſafety from all the efforts of his 
enemies, was deprived of authority; and the diſſenters, thoſe very enemics, 
were, firſt in London, and afterwards in every other corporation, ſub- 
ſtituted in their place. Not content with this violent and dangerous in- 
novation, the king appointed certain regulators to examine the qualificati- 
ons of electors ; and directions were given them to exclude all ſuch as ad- 


hered to the teſt and penal ſtatutes l. Queries to this purpoſe were openly 
— 


The elections in ſome places, particularly in York, were transferred from the peo- 
ple to the magiſtrates, who, by the new charter, were all named by the crown. St 
John Rereſby's memoirs, p. 272. This was in reality nothing different from the king's 
namivg the members. The ſame act of awthority had been employed in all the burrovghs 
of Scotland 
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propoſed in all places, in order to try the ſentiments of men, and enable 
the king to judge of the proceedings of the fature parliament. The pow- 
er of the crown was at this time ſo great; and the revenue, managed 
by James's frugality, fo conſiderable and independent; that, if be had 
embraced any national party, he had been enſured of ſucceſs ; and might 
have carried his authority to what length he pleaſed. But the catholics, 
to whom he had entirely devoted himſelf, were {carccly the hundredth part 
of the people. Even the proteſtant nonconformiſts, whom he ſo much 
courted, were little more than the twentieth ; and what was worſe, repoſ- 
ed no confidence in the unnatural alliance contracted with the catholics, 
and in the principles of tolerat ion, which, contrary to their uſual practice 
iu all ages, ſeemed at preſent to be adopted by that ſea, The king, 
therefore, finding little hopes of ſucceſs, delayed the ſummoning of a par · 
lament, and proceeded {till in the exerciſe of his illegal and arbitrary au- 
thority, 

Tas whole power in Ireland had been committed to catholics. Ia 
Seotland, all the miniſters, whom the king chiefly truſted, were converts to 
that religion. Every great office in England, civil and military, was gradu- 
ally transferred from the proteſtants. Rocheſter and Clarendon, the king's 
brothers-in-law, though they had ever been faithful to his intereſts, could 
not, by all their ſervices, atone for their adherence to the national religion; 
and had been diſmiſſed from their employments. The violent Jefferies 
bimſelf, though be had ſacrificed juſtice and humanity to the court; yet, 
becauſe he refuſed alſo to give up his religion, was declining in favour and 
intereſt, Nothing now remained but to open the door in the church and 
univerſities to the intruſion of the catholics, It was not long before the 
king made this raſh effort; and by conſtraining the prelacy and eſtabliſh- 
:dchurch to ſeek protection in the principles of liberty, he at laſt left him- 
{elf entirely without friends and adherents, 

Faruer FaANxC18, a Benedictine, was recommended by the king's man- 
date to the univerſity of Cambridge for the degree of maſter of arts; and 
a it was uſual for the univerſity to confer that degree on perſons eminent 
for learning, without regard to their religion; and as they had even ad- 
mitted lately the ſecretary to the ambaſſador of Morocco * king on 
that account thought himſelf the better intitled to compliance. But the 
wiverſity conſidered, that there was 3 great difference between a compli- 
ment beſtowed on foreigners, aud degrees which gave a title ta vote in all 
the elections and ſtatutes of the univerſity, and which, if conferred on the 
athelics, would infallibly in time render that ſect entirely ſuperior. They 
therefore refuſed to obey the king's mandate, and were cited to appear be- 
fore the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. The vice-chancellor was ſuſ- 
pended by that court; but as the univerſity choſe a man of ſpirit to ſuc- 
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Car. 
ceed him, the king thought proper for the preſent to drop his pretenſiong, ouſly 
| Tur attempt upon the univerſity of Oxford was profecuted ſtatutes, 
1 with more inflexible obſtinacy, and was attended with more that pre 
vp Mag- important conſequences. This univerſity had lately, in their not now 
oo _ famous decree, made a ſolemn profeſſion of paſſive obedience; Meq are 
and the court probably expected that they would ſhow their to their 
ſincerity, when their turn came to practiſe that doctrine; which, though, tempted 
if carried to the utmoſt extent, it be contrary both to reaſon and to nature, weolefiaf 
is apt to meet with the more effectual oppoſition from the latter principle, gligent « 
The preſident of Magdalen college, one of the richeſt foundations in Europe reigning 
dying about this time, a mandate was ſent in favour of Farmer a ney verfities 
convert, but one who, beſides his being a catholic, had not, in other re. and mig 
ſpects, the qualifications required by the ſtatutes for enjoying that office. The irbitrary 
fellows of the college made ſubmiſſive applications to the king for recalling dation. 
his mandate; but before they received an anſwer, the day came, on which, Taz 
by their ſtatutes, they were obliged to proceed to an election. They choſe debaltic 
Dr. Hough, a man of virtue, as well as of the firmneſs and vigour requiſite body, fa 
for maintaining his own rights and thoſe of the univerſity. In order to 2 
puniſh the college for this contumacy, as it was called, an inferior eccleſia real bad 
ical commiſſion was ſent down, and the new preſident and the fellow + might 
were cited before it. So little regard had been paid to any conlideration 8 
beſides religion, that Farmer, on enquiry, was found guilty of the lowelt their re 
and moſt ſcandalous vices ; inſomuch that even the eccleſiaſtical commil- = dang 
ſioners were aſhamed to inſiſt on his election. A new mandate, thereſore, Rs 
was iſſued in favour of Parker, lately created biſhop of Oxford, a man of 
a proſtitute character, but who, like Farmer, atoned for all his vices by hi Tas 
avowed willing neſs to embrace the catholic religion. The college repre molt i + 
ſented, that all preſidents had ever been appointed by clection, and there ter, that 
were few inſtances of the king's interpoſing by his recommendation in favour clergy in 
of any candidate; that baving already made a regular clection of a pre of the ut 
ſident, they could not deprive him of his office, and, during his life-time, an 
ſubſtitute any other in his place; that, even if there were a vacancy, Fa. their con 
ker, by the ſtatutes of their founder, could not be choſen ; that they hat a 
all of them bound themſelves by oath to obſerve theſe ſtatutes, and never y patro 
on any account to accept of a diſpenſation ; and that the college had at Mew 4 
all times ſo much diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its loyalty, that nothing but tht ly proted 
molt invincible neceſſity could now oblige them to oppole his majeſty's u- the court 
clinations. All theſe reaſons availed them nothing, The preſident and nge ther 
all the fellows, except two who complied, were expelled the college; aud 
Parker was put in poſſeſſion of the office. This act of violence, of al When C 
thoſe which were committed during the reign of James, 1s perhaps the br bu 


moſt illegal and arbitrary. When the diſpenſing power was the moſt iv 0 8 
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avouſly inſiſted on by court lawyers, it had ſtill been allowed, that the 
tatutes, which regard private property, could not legally be infringed by 
that prerogative, Yet 1n this inſtance it appeared, that even theſe were 
not now ſecure from invaſion. The privileges of a college are attacked: 
len are iNegally diſpoſſeſſed of their property, for adhering to their duty, 
to their oaths, and to their religion: The fountains of the church are at- 
tempted to be poiſoned ; nor would it be long, it was concluded, ere all 
eccleſiaſtical, as well as civil preferments, would be beſtowed on ſuch as, ne- 
gligent of honour, virtue, and fincerity, baſely ſacrificed their faith to the 
reigning ſuperſtition. Such were the general ſentiments ; and as the uni- 
verſitics have an intimate connexion with the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, 
ind mightily intereſt all thoſe who have there received their education, this 
arbitrary proceeding begat an univerſal diſcontent agaialt the king's admini- 
ration. 


Tur next meaſure of the court was an inſult fill more open on the ec- 
cleſiaſtics, and rendered the breach between the kin g and that powerful 
body, fatal, as well as iacurable. It is ſtrange that James, when he felt 
from the ſentiments of his own heart, what a mighty influence religious 
zeal had over him, ſhould yet be ſo infatuated as never once to ſuſpect, that 
it might poſſibly have a proportionable authority over his ſubjects. Could 
he have profited by repeated experience, he had ſeen inſtances enow of 
their ſtrong averſion to that communion, which, from a violent, imperi- 


ous temper, he was determined, by every poſlible expedient, to introduce 
into his kingdoms, 


Tas king publiſhed a ſecond declaration of indulgence, al- 
molt in the ſame terms with the former; and he ſubjoined an or- 1688. 
der, that, im hediately after divine ſervice, it ſhould be read by the 
clergy in al che churches. As they were known univerſally to diſapprove 
ol the uſe made of the ſuſpending power, this clauſe, they thought could 
be meant only as an inſult upon them; and they were ſenſible, that, by 
ther compliance, they ſhould expoſe themſelves, both to public contempt, 
on account of their tame behaviour, and to public hatred, by their indirect- 
ly patronizing ſo obnoxious a prerogative m. They were determined, 
therefore, almoſt unverlally to preſerve the regard of the people; their on- 
ly protection, while the laws were become of ſo little validity, and while 
the court was ſo deeply engaged iu oppoſite intereſts. In order to eneou- 
tage them in this reſolution, fix prelates, namely, Lloyde, biſhop of St. A- 


* When Charles diſſol ved his laſt parliament he ſet forth a declaration giving his reaſons 
for that meaſure, and this declaration the clergy had been ordered to read to the people 
ler divine ſetvice. Theſe orders were agreeable to their party prejudices, and they 
Wilingly ſubmitted to them. The contrary was now the calc. 
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faph, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, White 
of Peterborough, and Trelawney of Briſtol, met privately with the primate, 
and concerted the form of a petition to the king. They there repreſent 
in few words, that, though poſſeſſed of the higheſt ſenſe of loyalty, a vir. 
tue of which the church of England had given ſuch eminent teſtimonies ; 
aud though deſirous of affording eaſe, in a legal way, to all proteſtant dif. 
ſenters ; yet, becauſe the declaration of indulgence was founded on a pre, 
rogative, formerly declared illegal by parliament, they could not, in pry. 
dence, honour, or canſcience, ſo far make themſelves parties as the diltri 
bution of it all over the kingdom would be interpreted to amount to, They 
therefore beſought the king that he would not inſiſt upon their reading 
that declaration “. 

Tur king was incapable, not only of yielding to the greateſt oppof 
tion, but of allowing the ſlighteſt and molt reſpectful contradiction to paſs 
uncenſured, He immediately embraced a reſolut ion (and his reſolutions, 
when once embraced, were inflexible) of puniſhing the biſhops, for a peti. 
tion ſo popular in its matter, and ſo prudent and cautious in the expreſſion, 
As the petition was delivered him in private, he ſummoned them before the 
council; and queſtioned them whether they would acknowledge it. The 
biſhops ſaw his intention, and ſeemed long defirous to decline anſwering : 
But being puſhed by the chancellor, they at laſt avowed the petition, On 
their refuſal to give bail, an order was immediately drawn for their commitment 
to the Tower; and the crown lawyers received directions to proſecute them 
for the ſeditious libel, which, it was pretended, they had compoſed and uttered, 

Tus people were already aware of the danger to which the 


1688. prelates were expoſed; and were raiſed to the highelt pitch 
Impricon- a N ; 5 
ment. of anxiety and attention with regard to the iſſue of thu 


extraordinary affair. But when they beheld theſe fathers of the church 
brought from court under the cuſtody of a guard, when they, ſaw then 


abe werds of the petition were. That the great averſeneſs ſound in themſclves to 
their diſtributing and publiſhing in all their churches your majeſty's iate declaration for 
Eberty of conſcience, prucceds neither from auy want of duty aud obedience to your ma- 
jeſty (our holy mother the church of England, being both in her principles and her cool: 
tant practice unqueſtionably loyal, and having to her great honour been more than once 
publicly acknowledged to be {o by your gracious majeſty) nor yet from any want of tet- 
Cernefſs to diſſenters, in relation to whom we are willing to come to ſuch a temper # 
ſhall be thought fit, when the matter ſhall be conſidered and ſettled in parliament ard 
couvocation. But among mad other conſiderations, from this eſpeciaily, becauſe that 
e&cclaration is founded upon ſvch 2 diſpenſing power 2s hath been often declared illegal i 
aarlizment, and particularly in the years 1662 and 1672, and in the beginning of you! 
Saiety's reign, and is a matter offo great moment and conſequence to the whole nation 
beth in church and fhate, that your petitioners cannot in prudence, honour, or conſcience, 
ſo far make themſelves parties to it as a diſtribution of it all over the nation, and tht 
ſolemn publication of it once and again, even in God's houſe, and in the time of d 
ſervice, muſt amount to in common and reaſonablc conſtru Aion. 
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embarked in veſſels on the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, alt 
their affection for liberty, all their zea! for religion, blazed up at once; 
aad they flew to bebold this affecting ſpectacle. The whole ſhore was co- 
vered with crowds of proſtrate ſpectat ors, who at once implored the bleſſing 
of thoſe holy paſtors, and addreſſed their petitions towards Heaven for pro- 
tection during this extreme danger, to which their country and their reli- 
gion ſtood expoſed. Even the ſoldiers, ſeized with the contagion of the 
ſame ſpirit, flung themſelves on their knees before the diftreſſed prelates, 
and craved the benediction of thoſe criminals whom they were appointed 
to guard, Some perſons ran into the water, that they might participate 
more nearly in thoſe bleſings, which the prelates were diſtributing on all 
round them. The biſhops themſelves, during this triumphant ſuffering, 
augmented the general favour, by the moſt lowly ſubmiſſive deportment ; 
and they ſtill exhorted the people to fear God, honour the king, and main- 
tain their loyalty ; expreſſions more animating than the moſt inflammatory 
ſpeeches. And —— had they entered the precincts of the Tower 
than they hurriect ti chapel, in order to return thanks for thoſe afflictions, 
which Heaven, in defence of its holy cauſe, had thought them worthy to 
endure, 

Torm paſſage, when conducted to their trial, was, if poſhble, 
attended by greater crowds of anxious ſpectators. All men faw * 
the dangerous crifis to which affairs were reduced, and were ſenſi- 
ble that the King could not have put the ifſue on a cauſe more unfavour- 
able for himſelf than that in which he had ſo imprudently engaged. Twen- 
ty-mne temporal peers (for the other prelates kept aloof) attended the pri- 
ſoners to Weſtminſter- hall; and ſuch crowds of gentry followed the pro- 
eeſſion, that ſrarcely was any room left for the populace to enter. The 
lawyers for the: biſkops were Sir Robert Sawyer, Sir Francis Pemberton, 
Pollexfen, Treby, and Sommers. No cauſe, even during the proſecution 
of the popiſh plot, was ever heard with ſo much zeal and attention. The 
popular torrent, which, of itſelf, ran fierce and ftrong, was now farther ir- 
ated by the oppoſition of government. 

Tar counſel for the biſhops pleaded, that the law allowed ſubjects, if 
they thought themſelves aggrieved in any particular, to apply by petition 
to the king, provided they kept within certain bounds, which the ſame 
law preſcribed to them, and whieh, in the preſent petition, the prelates 
ad firiftly obſerved : That an active obedience in caſes, which were con- 
'rary to conſcience, was never pretended to be due to government; and law 
was allowed to be the great meaſure of the compliance and ſubmiſuon of 
lubjefts : I hat when any perſon found commands to he impoſed upon hirft 
which he could not obey, it was more re ſpectful in him to offer his reaſons 
for reſufal, than to remain in a ſullen and re fractory ſilence: That it was 
no breach of duty in ſubjects, even though not called upon, to diſcover 
their ſenſe of public meaſures, in which every one had ſo intimate a con- 
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cern : That the biſhops in the preſent caſe were called upon, and muſt d . 
ther expreſs their approbation by compliance, or their diſapprobation by 
petition : That it could be no ſcdition to deny the prerogative of ſulpen. 
ding the laws; becauſe there really was no ſuch prerogative, nor e« 
could be, in a legal and limited government: That even if this prerg. his ſole 1 
gative were real, it had yet been frequently controverted before the whole changin 
nation, both in Weſtminſter- hall, and in both houſes of parliament ; and 10 them. F 
one had ever dreamed of puniſhing the denial of it as criminal: That the peared t 
prelates, inſtead of making an appeal to the people, had applied in privac nen ub 
to his majeſty, and had even delivered their petition ſo ſecretly, that, c land, tw 
cept by the confeſſion extorted from them before the council, it was found he had « 
impoſſible to prove them the authors: And that though the petition wy Parker | 
afterwards printed and diſperſed, it was not ſo much as attempted to b: biſhop o 
proved, that they had the leaſt knowledge of the publication. dete 


THEsE arguments were convincing in themſelves, and were heard with rather tl 
a favourable diſpoſition by the audience. Even ſome of the judges, though pets, w 
their ſeats were held during pleaſure, declared themſelves in favour of A fe 
the priſoners, The jury, however, from what cauſe is unknown, took bappent 
ſeveral hours to deliberate, and kept, during ſo long a tin, all the 
x688. the people in the moſt anxious expectation. But when tl: 

77th June. * PROP $10Us EZPE | was del 
and at quit- wiſhed-for verdict, Not guilty was at laſt pronounced, the in. James. 
— Jogp telligence was echoed through the hall, was conveycd to the by the 
crowds without, was carried into the city, and was propagated home, 
_ with infinite joy throughout the kingdom. death tl 
Evez ſince Monmouth's rebellion, the king had, every ſummer, cn. two zen 
camped his army on Hounſlow heath, that he might both improve their dil foundat 
cipline, and by ſo unuſual a ſpectacle overawe the mytinqus people. ceſſor ; 
popiſh chapel was openly erected in the midſt of the camp, and great pain ducheſs 
were taken, though in vain, to bring over the ſoldiers to that communion, vey, 1 
The few converts, whom the prieſts had made, were treated with ſuch cos. creaſed 
tempt and ignominy, as deterred every one from following the example. though 

Even the Iriſh officers, whom the king introduced into the army, ſerved n ſelves, 
ther, from the averſion borne them, to weaken his intereſt among them. It impoſin, 
happened, that the very day on which the trial of the biſhops was finiſhed, WW princip) 
James bad reviewed the troops, and had retired into the tent of lord Fever minions, 
ſham, the general; when he was ſurprized to hear a great uproar in tt of comn 
camp, attended with the moſt extraordinary ſymptoms of tumultuary 30 was gu 
He ſuddenly enquired the cauſe, and was told by Feyerſham, © It ua. thought 
nothing but the rejoicing of the ſoldiers for the acquittal of the bi a cathol 
'« ſhops.” Do you call that nothing?“ replied he, „ but ſo much tis when th 
« worſe for them.” ducheſs 
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Tus king was {till determined to ruſh forward in the fame courſe, 
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which he was already, by his precipitate career, ſo fatally advanced. 
Though he knew, that every order of men, except a handful of catholics, 
were enraged at his paſt meaſures, and {till more terrified with the future 
proſpect, though he ſaw that the ſame diſcontents had reached the army, 
his ſole reſource during the general diſaſfection: Yet was he incapable of 
changing his meaſures, or even of remitting his violence in the proſecution of 
them, He ftruck out two of the judges, Powel and Holloway, who had ap- 
peared to favour the biſhops : He iſſued orders to proſecute all thoſe clergy- 
men who had not read his declaration; that is, the whole church of Eng- 
land, two hundred excepted : He ſent a mandate to the new fellows, whom 
he had obtruded on Magdalen college, to elect for preſident, in the room of 
Parker lately deceaſed, one Gifford, a dactor of the Sorbonne, and titular 
biſhop of Madura ; And he is even ſaid to have nominated the ſame perſon to 
the ſee of Oxford. So great an infatuation is perhaps an object of compaſſion 
rather than of anger: And is really ſurpriſing in a man, who, in other reſ- 
pets, was not wholly deficient in ſenſe and accompliſhments. 
A few days before the acquittal of the biſhops, an event 1688. 

7 . 9:1 0 roth June. 
bappened, which, in the king's ſentiments, much overbalanced Birth of 
all the mortifications received on that occaſion. The queen 9 
was delivered of a ſon, who was baptized by the name of DS avg 
James. This bleſſing was impatiently longed for, not only 
by the king and queen, but by all the zealous catholics both abroad and at 
home, They ſaw, that the king was paſt middle age; and that on his 
death the ſucceſſion muſt devolve to the prince and princeſs of Orange, 
two zealous proteſtants, who would ſoon replace every thing on ancient 
foundations. Vows therefore were offered at every ſhrine for a male ſuc- 
ceſſor : Pilgrimages were undertaken, particularly one to Loretto, by the 
duebeſs of Modena; and ſucceſs was chiefly attributed to that pious jour- 
vey. But in proportion as this event was agreeable to the catholics, it en- 
creaſed the diſguſt of the proteſtants, by depriving them of that pleaſing, 
though ſomewhat diſtant proſpect, in which at preſent they flattered them- 
ſelves, Calumny even went ſo far as to aſcribe to the king the deſign of 
impoſing on the world a ſuppoſititious child, who might be educated in his 
principles, and after his death ſupport the catholic religion 1n his do- 
minions. The nation almoſt univerſally believed him capable, from bigotry, 
of committing any crime ; as they had ſeen, that, from like motives, he 
was guilty of every imprudence : And the affections of nature, they 
thought, would be eafily ſacrificed to the ſuperior motive of propagating 
a catholic and orthodox faith. The preſent occation was not the firſt, 
when that calumny had been invented. In the year 1682, the queen, then 
ducheſs of York, bad been pregnant ; and rumgurs were ſpread that an 
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impoſture would at that time be obtruded upon the nation: But happily, 
the infant proved a female, and thereby fpared the party all the troubles 
ſupporting their improbable fiction o. 


CHAP. LXXI. 


Conduct of the prince of Orange He forms a league againſt France. 
refuſes to concur with the king reſolves to oppoſe the ling Ir applied 
to by the Engliſh Coalition of parties Prince's preparation. 


Offers of France to the ting —— Rejefted —— Suppoſed league with France — 

General diſcontents Tie king retradt his meaſures Prince's declaration 

The prince lands in England ——General commotion ——=Deſertion of 
the army and of prince George —and of the princeſs Anne — Ming 
conflernation—and flight —— General confuſion Ming ſeized at Fever. 

Sham —— Second eſcape —- King's charater Con vention ſummoned—— 
Settlement of Scotland— Engliſh convention meets — Viecus of the partie. 
Free conference between the houſes = Commons prevail-—Settlement of the crows 
— Manners and ſcience. 


HILE every motive, civil and religious, concurred to alienate 

from the king every rank and denomination of men, it might be 
expected that his throne would, without delay, fall to pieces by its own 
weight: But ſuch is the influence of eſtabliſhed government; ſo averle 
are men from beginning hazardous enterprizes ; that, had not an attack 
been made from abroad,-affairs might long have remained in their preſent 
delicate ſituation, and James might at laſt have prevailed in his raſh and il 


- concerted projects. 


Tus prince of Orange, ever ſince his marriage with the lady 
1688. 1 

Condud of Mary, had maintained a very prudent conduct; agrecably to 
the prince that ſound underſtanding, with which he was ſo eminently ci. 
of Orange. 2 ; 7: 
dowed. He made it a maxim to concern himſelf little 1 

Engliſh affairs, and never by any meaſure to diſguſt any of the factions, © 
give umbrage to the prince, who filled the throne, His natural inclina- 
tion, as well as his intereſt, led him to employ himſelf with afſiduous 
induſtry in the tranſactions on the continent, and to oppoſe the grandeur 
ef the French monarch, againſt whom he had long, both from perſonal 


o This ſtory is taken notice af ina weekly paper, the Obſervator, publiſhed 2t that 
very time, 23d of Auguſt, 1682. Party zeal is capable of ſwallowing the moſt incre- 
dible ſtory ; but it is ſurely fingular, that the ſame catumny, when ovce baſfled, aon 
be yet renewed with ſuch ſucceſs. 
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and political conſiderations, conceived a violent animoſity, By this con- 
duct, he gratified the prejudices of the whale Engliſh nation: But as 
he croſſed the inclinations of Charles, who ſought peace by compliance 
with France, he had much declined in the favour and affections of that 
monarch, 

Janes on his acceſſion found it ſo much his intereſt to live on good 
terms with the heir apparent, that he ſhowed the prince ſome demonſtra- 
tons of friendſhip ; and the prince on his part, was not wanting in every 
inſtance of duty and regard towards the king. On Monmoutb's inva ſion, 
he immediately diſpatched over fix regiments of Britiſh troops, which were 
in the Dutch ſervice ; and he offered to take the command of the king's 
forces againſt the rebels. How little ſoever he might approve of James's 
adminiſtration, he always kept a total ſilence on the ſubject, and gave no 
countenance to thoſe diſcontents, which were propagated with ſuch induſ- 
try throughout the nation, a : 

Ir was from the application of James himſelf, that the prince firſt open- 
ly took any part in Engliſh affairs. Notwithſtanding the lofty 1deas which 
the king had entertained of his prerogative, he found, that the edits emit- 
ted from it ſtill wanted much of the authority of laws, and that the con- 
tinuance of them might in the iſſue become dangerous, both to himſelf and 
to the catholics, whom he defired to favour. An a& of parliament alone 
could inſure the indulgence or toleration, which he had laboured to eſta- 


. 


bliſh ; and he hoped, that, if the prince would declare in favour of that 


ſcheme, the members, who had hitherto reſiſted all his own applications, 
would at laſt be prevailed with to adopt it. The conſent, therefore, of the 
prince to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes and of the teſt was ſtrongly ſo. 
licited by the king; and in order to engage him to agree to that mea · 
ſure, hapes were given b, that England would ſecond him in all thoſe 
enterprizes, which his active and extenfive genius had with ſuch ſucceſs 
planned on the continent. He was at this time the centre of all the ne- 
gociations of Chriſtendom. b 
Tus emperor and the king of Spain, as the prince well knew, 


vere euraged by the repeated injuries which they had ſuffered 3 
from the ambition of Lewis, and ſtill more by the frequent in- a league 
lults, which his pride had ade them undergo. He was ap- 22 | 


prized ofthe influence of theſe monarchs over the catholic prin- 


ces of the empire: He had himſelf acquired great authority with the pros . 


tcltant : And he formed a project of uniting Europe in one general league 
againſt the encroachments of France, which ſeemed ſo nearly to threaten 
the independence of all its neighbours. 


No characters are more incompatible than thoſe of a conqueror and a 
Vor. v. * 
Burnet, vol. i. p. 711. D' Avaux, 15th of April, 1688. 
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perſecutor ; and Lewis ſoon found, that beſides his weakeniag France by 
the baniſhment of ſo many uſeful ſubjectas, the refugees had enflamed all 
the proteſtant nations againſt him, and had raiſed him enemies, who, in de. 
fence of their religion as well as liberty, were obſtinately reſolved to op- 
poſe his progreſs. The city of Amſterdam and other towns in Holland, 
which had before been fallen into a dependence on France, being terrih. 
ed with the accounts, which they every moment received, of the furiou 
perſecutions againſt the Hugonots, had now dropped all domeſtic faction, 
and had entered into an entire confidence with the prince of Orange !, 
The proteſtant priaces of the empire formed a ſeparate league at Magde. 
bourg for the defence of their religion, The Engliſh were anew enraged 
at the blind bigotry of their ſovereign, and were diſpoſed to embrace the 
moſt deſperate reſolutions againſt him. From a view of the ſtate of Eu. 
rope during this period, it appears, that Lewis, beſides ſullying an illuf. 
trious reign, had wantonly by this perſecution raiſed invincible barrier 
to his arms, which otherwiſe it had been difficult, if not impoſſible, to re. 
ſiſt. 
Tus prince of Orange knew how to avail bimſelf of all theſe advantage. 
By his intrigues and influence there was formed at Augſbourg a league, in 
| which the whole empire united for its defence againſt the French monarch, 
Spain and Holland became parties in the alliance. The acceſſion of $4- 
voy was afterwards obtained. Sweden and Denmark ſeemed to favour 
the ſame cauſe. But though theſe numerous ſtates compoſed the greater 
part of Europe, the league was {till deemed imperfe& and unequal to it 
end; ſo long as England maintained that neutrality, in which ſhe had 
hitherto perſevered. > 
James, though more prone to bigotry, was more ſenſible to his own and 
te national honour than his brother; and had he not been reſtrained by 
the former motive, he would have maintained with more ſpirit the inte 
reſts a. ad independence of his kingdoms. When a proſpeR, therefore, 
appearea of effecting his religious ſchemes by oppoſing the progreſs ot 
France, he was not averſe to that meaſure ; and he gave his ſon in he 
room to hops that, by concurring with his views in England, be might 
prevail with him co ſecond thoſe projects, which the prince was ſo amii 
tious of promoting. | 
A more tempting offer could not be made to a perſon of li» 
* enterprizing Character: But the objections to that meaſure, 
concur with ypon deliberation, appeared to him unſurmountable. The 
TIE king, he obſerved, dad incurred the hatred of his own (ub 


jects: Great apprehenſions were entertained of his deſigns : The or 


d D'Avaurx, 24th of July, 1688 ; 1oth of June, 15th of ORober, 11th of Nove. 
ber, 1688; vol. iv. p- 30- 
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ly reſource, which the nation ſaw, was in the future ſucceſſion of the 
prince and priaceſs : Should he concur in thoſe dreaded meaſures, he 
ſhould draw on himſelf all the odium under which the king laboured : The 
nation might even refuſe to bear the expence of alliances, which would, in 
that caſe become ſo ſuſpicious : And he might himſelf incur danger of 
loſing a ſucceſſion which was awaiting him, and which the egregious indiſ- 
cretion of the king ſeemed even to give him hopes of reaping, before it 
ſhould devolve to him by the courſe of nature, The prince, therefore, 
would go no farther than to promiſe his conſent to the repeal of the penal 
ſtatutes, by which the nonconformiſts as well as catholics were expoſed to 
puniſhment ; The teſt he deemed a ſecurity abſolutely neceſſary for the 


eſtabliſhed religion, 


Taz king did not remain ſatisfied with a fingle trial. There was one 
Stuart, a Scotch lawyer, who had been baniſhed for pretended treaſonable 
practices; but who had afterwards obtained a pardon, and kad been recal- 
led. By the king's directions, Stuart wrote ſeveral letters to penfionary 


Fagel, with whom he had contracted an acquaintance in Holland; and. 


beſides urging all the motives for an unlimited toleration, he defired, that 
his reaſons ſhould, in the king's name, be communicated to the prince and 
princeſs of Orange. Fagel during a long time made no reply; hut finding 
that his ſilence was conſtrued into an aſſent, he at laſt expreſſed his own 
ſentiments and thoſe of their Highneſſes. He ſaid, that it was their fixed 


opinion, that no man, merely becauſe he differed from the eſtabliſhed faith, 


ſhould ever, while he remained a peaceable ſubjet, be expoſed to any 
puniſhment or even vexation. That the prince and princeſs gave heartily 
their conſent for repealing legally all the penal ſtatutes, as well thoſe 
which had been enacted againſt the catholics as againſt the proteſtant non- 
conformiſts ; and would concur with the king in any meaſure for that 
purpoſe, That the teſt was not to be conſidered as a penalty inflicted on 
the profeſſors of any religion, but as a ſecurity provided for the eſtabliſni- 
ed worſhip, That it was no puniſhment on men to be excluded from 
public offices, and to live peaceably on their own revenues or induſtry, 
That even in the United Provinces, which were ſo often cited as models 


of toleration, though all ſes were admitted, yet civil offices were enjoyed 


by the profeſſors of the eſtabliſhed religion alone. That military com- 
mands, indeed, were ſometimes beſtowed on catholics ; but as they were 
conferred with great precaution, and ſtill lay under the cantroul of the 
magiſtrate, they could give no juſt reaſon for umbrage. And that their 
Highneſſes, however defirous of gratifying the king, and of endeavouring, 
by every means, to render his reign peaceable and happy, could not agree 
W any meaſure, which would expoſe their religion to ſuch imminent dan» 
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Warn this letter was publiſhed, as it ſoon was, it inſpired great courage 
into the proteſtants of all denominations, and ſerved to keep them united 
in their oppoſition to the encroachments of the catholics. On the other 
hand, the king, who was not content with a ſimple tolcration for his own 
religion, but was reſolved that it ſhould enjoy great credit, if not an abſo. 
lute ſuperiority, was extremely diſguſted, and thok every occaſion to ex- 
preſs his diſpleaſure, as well againſt the prince of Orange as the United 
Provinces. He gave the Algerine pirates, who preyed on the Dutch, a 
reception in his harbours, and liberty to diſpoſe of their prizes. He re. 
vived ſome complaints of the Eaſt India company with regard to the affair 
of Bantam”. He required the fix Britiſh regiments in the Dutch ſervice 


to be ſent over. He began to put his navy in a formidable condition. 


And from all his movements, the Hollanders entertained apprehenſions, 
that he ſought only an occaſion and pretence for making war upon them, 


Tus prince in his turn reſolved to puſh affairs With more 
1688. vigour, and to preſerve all the Engliſh proteſtants in his inter. 
Reſolves to * We . , 
oppoſe the eſts, as well as maintain them firm in their preſent union s. 
king. gainſt the catholics. He knew, that men of education in 
England were, many of them, retained in their religion more 
by honour than by principle * ; and that, though every one was a{-amed to 
be the firſt proſelyte, yet if the example were once ſet by ſome eminent 
perſons, intereſt would every day make conſiderable converſions to a com- 
munion, which was ſo zealouſly encouraged by the ſovereign, Dykvelt 
therefore was ſent over as envoy to. England; and tbe prince gave him, in- 
ſtrucions, beſides publicly remonſtrating on the conduct of affairs both at 
home and abroad, to apply in his name, after a proper manner, to every ſect 
and denomination. To the church party he ſent affurance? of favour and 
regard, and proteſted, that his education in Holland had nowiſe prejudiced 
him againſt epiſcopal government. The nonconformiſts were exhorted not 
to be deceived by the fallacious careſſes of a popiſh court, but to wait pa- 
tiently till, in thaffullneſs of time, laws, enacted by proteſtants, ſhould 
give them that toleration, which, with ſo much reaſon, they had long de- 
manded. Dykvelt executed his commiſſion with ſuch dexterity, that all 
orders of men caſt their eyes towards Holland, and expected thence a de- 
liverance from thoſe dangers, with which their religion and liberty were 
ſo nearly threatened. 


Maxy of the moſt conſiderable perſons, both in church and 


Is applied ſtate, made ſecret applications to Dykvelt, and through bin 
oh ag © ts the prince of Orange. Admiral Herbert too, though 3 


man of great expence, and ſeemingly of little religion, had 
thrown up his employ ments, and had retire: to the Hague, where he aſſure 


T D'Avaux, 21ſt of January, 1687. $ Lurnet, 
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ed the prince of the diſaffection of the ſeamen, by whom that admiral was 


extremely beloved. Admiral Ruſſel, coufin-german to the unfortunate 


lord of that name, paſſed frequently between England and Holland, and 
kept the communication open with all the great men of the proteſtant par- 
ty, Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon, and uncle to the earl of Sun- 
derland, came over under pretence of drinking the waters at Spaw, and 
conveyed ſtill ſtronger aſſurances of an univerſal combination againſt the 
meaſures of the king, Lord Dumblaine, ſon of the earl of Danby, being 
maſter of a frigate, made ſeveral voyages to Holland, and carried from 
many of the nobility tenders of duty, and even conſiderable ſums of mo- 
ney *, to the prince of Orange. 


Taras remained, however, ſome reaſons, which retained all parties in 
awe, and kept them from breaking out into immediate hoſtility, The 
prince, on the one hand, was afraid of hazarding, by violent meaſures, an 
inheritance which the laws enſured to the princeſs ; and the Engliſh pro- 
teſtants, on the other, from the proſpect of her ſucceſſion, ſtill entertained 
hopes of obtaining at laſt a peaceable and a ſafe redreſs of all their grie- 
rances. But when a ſon was born to the king, both the prince and the 
Engliſh nation were reduced to deſpair, and ſaw no reſource but in a con- 
federacy for their mutual intereſts. And thus the event, which James had 
ſo long made the object of his moſt ardent prayers, and from which he ex- 
peed the firm eſtabliſhment of his throne, proved the immediate cauſe of 
his ruin and downfal, 


ZuyLEsTEIN, who had been ſent over to' congratulate the king on the 
birth of his ſon, brought back to the prince invitations from moſt of the 
great men in England, to aſſiſt them, by his arms, in the recovery of their 


laws and liberties, The biſhop of London, the earls of Danby, Notting- 


ham, Devouſhire, Dorſet, the duke of Norfolk, the lords Lovelace, Dela- 
mere, Paulet, Eland, Mr. Hambden, Powle, Lefter, beſides many eminent 
citizens of London ; all theſe perſons, though of oppoſite parties, concur- 
red in their applications to the prince. The whigs, ſuitably | 

to their ancient principles of liberty, which had led them to 1668. 

i N Cozlitiow 
attempt the excluſion bill, eafily agreed to oppoſe a king, of parties. 
whoſe conduct had juſtified whatever his worſt enemies had 
prognollicated concerning his ſucceſſion. The torics and the church party, 
fading their paſt ſervices forgotten, their rights invaded, their religion 
threatened, agreed to drop for the preſent all over-ſ{trained doctrines of 
ſubmiſſion, and attend to the great and powerful dictates of nature. The 
nonconformiſts, dreading the careſſes of known and inveterate enemies, 
deemed the offers of toleration more ſecure from a prince, educated in thoſe 


principles, and accuſtomed to that practice, And thus all faction was for 


X 
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a time laid aſleep in England ; and rival parties, forgetting their animoſity, 
had ſecretly concurred in a deſign of reſiſting their unhappy and miſguid- 
ed ſovereign. The earl of Shrewſbury, who had acquired great populari. 
ty by deſerting, at this time, the catholic religion, in which he had been 
educated, left his regiment, mortgaged his eſtate for forty thouſaud pound 
and made a tender of his ſword and purſe to the prince of Orange, Lord 
Wharton, notwithſtanding his age and infirmities, had taken a journey for 
the ſame purpoſe. Lord Mordaunt was at the Hague, and puſhed on the 
enterprize with that ardent and courageous ſpirit, for which he was ſo emi. 
nent, Even Sunderland, the king's favourite miniſter, is believed to have 
entered into a correſpondence with the prince ; and at the expence of his 
own honour and his maſter's intereſts, to have ſecretly favoured a cauſe, 
which, he foreſaw, was likely ſoon to predominate u. 


Tat prince was eaſily engaged to yield to the applications of the Eng- 
liſh, and to embrace the defence of a nation, which, during its preſent 
fears and diſtreſſes, regarded him as its ſole protector. The great obje& 
of his ambition was to be placed at the head of a confederate army, and by 
his valour to avenge the injuries, which he himſelf, his country, and his 
allies, had ſuſtained from the haughty Lewis. Bu while England re. 
mained under the preſent government, he deſpaired of ever forming a league 
which would be able, with any probability of ſucceſs, to make oppoſition 
againſt that powerful monarch. The tyes of affinity could not be ſuppol- 
ed to have great influence over a perſon of the prince*s rank and temper; 
much more, as he knew, that they were at firſt unwillingly contracted by 
the king, and had never ſince been cultivated by any eſſential favours or 
good offices, Or ſhould any reproach remain upon him for violating the 
duties of private life; the glory of delivering oppreſſed nations would, he 
hoped, be able, in the eyes of reaſonable men, to make ample compenſation. 
He could not well expect, on the commencement of his enterprize, that it 
would lead him to mount the throne of England: But he undoubtedly fore. 
ſaw, that its ſucceſs would eftabliſh his authority in that kingdom. And 
ſo egregious was James's temerity, that there was no advantage, ſo great 
or obvious, which that prince's indiſcretion might not afford his enemies, 


Tus prince of Orange, throughout his whole life, was peculiarly bappy 
in the ſituations in which he was placed. He ſaved his own country from 
ruin, he reſtored the liberties of theſe kingdoms, he ſupported the general 
independency of Europe. And thus, though his virtue, it 1s confeſſed, be 
not the pureſt which we meet with in hiſtory, it will be diſſicult to find 
any perſon, whoſe actions and conduct have contributed more eminently to 
the general intereſts of ſociety and of mankind, 


u D'Avaux was always of that opinion, Fee his negociations 6th and 20th May, 
18th, 27th of September, 22d of November, 1688. Oa the whole, that opinzon is thc 
most probable. 
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Tas time, when the prince entered on his enterprize, was 

well choſen ; as the people were then in the bigheſt ferment, 1683. 

oa account of the inſult which the impriſonment and trial of Prince's 


the biſhops had put upon the chureh, and indeed upon all the 2 


proteſtants of the nation. His method of conducting his 

preparations was no leſs wiſe and politic. Under other pretences he had 
beforehand made conſiderable augmentations to the Dutch navy; and the 
ſhips were at that time lying in harbour. Some additional troops were 
alſo levied ; and ſums of money, raiſed for other purpoſes, were diverted 
by the prince to the uſe of this expedition, The States had given him 
their entire confidence ; and partly from terror of the power of France, 
partly from diſguſt ar ſome reſtraints laid on their commerce in that king- 
dom, were ſenſible how neceſſary ſucceſs in this enterprize was become to 
their domeſtic happineſs and ſecurity. Many of the neighbouring princes 
regarded him as their guardian and protector, and were guided by him in 
all their counſels. He held conferences with Caſlanaga, governor of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, with the electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony, with 
the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and with the whole houſe of Lunenbourg. 
[t was agreed, that theſe princes ſhould replace the troops employed againſt 
England, and ſhould prote& the United Provinces during the abſence of 
the prince of Orange. Their forces were already on their march for that 
purpoſe : A conſiderable encampment of the Dutch army was formed at 
Nimeguen : Every place was in movement ; and though the roots of this 
conſpiracy reached from one end of Europe to the other, ſo ſecret were 
the prince's counſels, and ſo fortunate was the ſituation of affairs, that he 
could {till cover his preparations under other pretences; and little ſuſpicion 
was entertained of his real intentions, 


Tur king of France, menaced by the league of Augſbourg, had reſolved 
to ſtrike the firſt blow againſt the allies ; and having ſought a quarrel with 
the emperor and the elector Palatine, he had invaded Germany with a 
great army, and had laid ſiege to Philipſbourg. The elector of Cologne, who 
was alſo biſhop of Liege and Muoſter, and whofe territories almoſt entire- 
ly ſurrounded the United Provinces, had died about this time ; and the 
candidates for that rich ſucceſſion were prince Clement of Bavaria, ſupport- 
ed by the houſe of Auſtria, and the cardinal of Furſtemberg, a prelate de- 
pendant on France. The pope, who favoured the allies, was able to throw 
the balance between the parties, and prince lement was choſen ; a circum- 
ſtance which contributed extremely to the ſecurity of the States. But as 
the cardinal kept poſſeſſion of many of the fortreſſes, and had applied to 


France for ſuccour, the neighbouring territories were full of troops ; and | 


dy this meaus the preparations of =». on and their allies ſeemed intend- 
ed merely for their own defence agaiſ the different enterprizes of Lewis, 
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ALL the artifices, however, of the prince could not entirely conceal hi 
real intentions from the ſagacity of the French court. D' Avaux, Lewis, 
envoy at the Hague, had been able, by a compariſon of circumſtances, ty 
trace the purpoſes of the preparations in Holland; and he inſtantly inform, 
ed his maſter of the diſcovery, Lewis conveyed the intelligence to James; 
and accompanied the information with an important offer. He was willing 

to join a ſquadron of French ſhips to the Engliſh fleet ; a 
* to ſend over any number of troops, which James ſhould judge 
ers of 
France to requiſite for his ſecurity. When this propoſal was reje&ted, 
We hog he again offered to raiſe the fiege of Philipſbourg, to march 
his army into the Netherlands, and by the terror of his am 
to detain the Dutch forces i in their own country. This propoſal met with 
no better t | 


| Jams was not, as yet, entirely convinced, that his ſon-in 
Rejeted, law intended an invaſion upon England. Fully perſuaded, 
| himſelf, of the ſacredneſs of his own authority, he fancied, 
that a like belief had made deep impreſfion on his ſubjects; and notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrong ſymptoms of diſcontent which broke out every where, 
ſuch an' univerſal combination in rebellion appeared to him no wiſe cre 
dible. His army, in which he truſted, and which he had conſiderably aug 
mented, would eaſily be able, he thought, to repel foreign force, and te 
ſuppreſs any ſedition among the populace. A ſmall number of French 
troops, joined to theſe, might tend only to breed diſcontent ; and afford 
them a pretence for mutinying againſt foreigners, ſo much feared and ht 
ed by the nation. A great body of auxiliaries might indeed ſecure hin 
both againſt an invaſion from Holland, and againſt the rebellion of his ons 
ſubje&s ; but would be able afterwards to reduce him to dependance, and 
render his authority entirely precarious. Even the French invaſion of the 
Low Countries might be attended with dangerous conſequences z and would 
ſuffice, in theſe jealous times, to revive the old ſuſpicion of a combination 
againſt Holland, and againſt the proteſtaut religion; a ſuſpicion, which 
had already produced ſuch diſeontents in England. Theſe were the views 
ſuggeſted by Sunderland; and it muſt be confeſſed, that the reaſons, 0 
which they were founded, were ſufficiently plauſible; as indeed the fitus 
tion, to which the king had reduced himſelf, was, to the laſt degree, del. 
cate and perplexing. 


Sri Lewis was unwilling to abandon a friend and ally, whoſe inter 
efts he regarded as cloſely connected with his own, By the ſuggelii0n of 
Skelton; the King's miniſter at Paris, orders were ſent to D' Avaux to te. 
monſlrate with the States, in Lewis's name, againſt thoſe preparatio 
which they were making to inv gland. The ſtrict amity, ſaid the 
French miniſter, which ſubſiſts bet sen the two monarchs will make Le 
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regard every attempt againſt his ally as an act of hoſtility againſt himſelf, 
This remonſtrance bad a bad effe&, and put the States in a lame. What 
is this alliance, they aſked, between France and England, which has been 


ſo carefully concealed from us? Is it of the ſame nature with the former "Is 


meant for our deſtruction, and for the extirpation of the proteſtant religi- 
on? If ſo, it is high time for us to provide for our own defence, and to an- 
ticipate thoſe projects which are forming againſt us. 


Evxx James was diſpleaſed with this officions ſtep taken by Lewis for 
his ſervice. He was not reduced, he ſaiq, to the condition of the cardinal 
of Furſtemberg, and obliged to ſeek the prote&ion of France, He recal- 
led Skelton, and threw him into the Tower for his raſh conduct. He ſo- 


lemnly diſavowed D* Avaux's memorial; and proteſted, that no alliance ſub- 


ſiſted between him and Lewis, but what was public and known to all the 
world. The States, however, ſtill affected to appear incredulous on that 


| head *; and the Engliſh, prepoſſeſſed againſt their ſovereign, firmly believ- 


ed, that he had concerted a project with Lewis for their entire ſubjection. 
Portſmouth, it was ſaid, was to be put into the hands of that ambitious 
monarch : England was to be filled with French and Iriſh troops: And 
every man, who refuſed to embrace the Romiſh ſuperſtition, was by theſe 
bigoted princes devoted to certain deſtruction. 

Tatss ſuggeſtions were every where ſpread abroad, and tended to aug- 
ment the diſcontents, of which both the fleet and army, as well as the 
people, betrayed every day the moſt evident ſymptoms, The fleet had 
begun to mutiny; becauſe Stricland, the admiral, a Roman catholic, in- 
troduced the maſs aboard his ſhip, and diſmiſſed the proteſtant chaplain. 
It was with ſome difficulty the ſeamen could be appeaſed; and they ſtill 
perfiſted in declaring, that they would not fight againſt the Dutch, whom 
they called friends and brethren ; but would willingly give battle to the 
French, whom they regarded as national enemies. 'The king had intend- 
ed to augment his army with Iriſh recruits, and he reſolved to try the ex- 
periment on the regiment of the duke of Berwie, his natural fon ; But 
Beaumont, the lieutenant-colonel, refuſed to admit them; and to this op- 
polition five captains ſteadily adhered, They were all caſhiered ; and had 
not the diſcontents of the army on this occaſion become very apparent, it 
was reſolved to have puniſhed thoſe officers for mutiny. 

Tus king made a trial of the diſpeſitions of his army, in a manner Kill 
more undiſguiſed. Finding oppoſition from all the civil and ecleſiaſlical 
orders of the kingdom, he reſolved to appeal to the military, who, if un- 


That there really was no new alliance formed betwixt France and England appears 
doth from Sauderland's apology, and from D'Avaux's, negociations, lately publiſhed : 


bee vol. iv. p. 18. Eng. tranſlation, . 1687. 16th of March, 6th of 


May, toth of August, 2d, 23, and 24th ptember, 5th, and 7th of October, 11th 


of November, 1638, 
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animous, were able alone to ſerve all his purpoſes, and to enforce univerſa 
obedience. His intention was to engage all the regiments, one after ang. 
ther, to give their conſent to the repeal of the teſt and penal ſtatutes; and 
accordingly, the major of Litchfield's drew out the battalion before the 
king, and told them, that they were required either to enter into his majeſ. 
ty's views in theſe particulars, or to lay down their arms. James was ſurpriz. 
ed to find, that, two captains, and a few popiſh ſoldiers excepted, the 
whole battalion immediately embraced the latter part of the alternative, 
For ſome time he remained ſpeechleſs ; but having recovered from his 
altoniſhment, he commanded them to take up their arms ; adding with 
a ſullen, diſcontented air, „That for the future, he would not do them 
«© the honour to apply for their approbation.“ | 
Wurz the king was diſmayed with theſe ſymptoms of general diſſaffec. 
It tion, he received a latter from the marqueſs of Albeville, his mi. 
| | . niſter at the Hague, which informed him with certainty, that be 


zrgum 
mize, e 


| ! | was ſoon to look for a powerful invaſion from Holland, and that Ms, 
FB penſionary Fagel kad at length acknowledged, that the ſcope of all the perſed 

| | " Dutch naval preparations was to tranſport forces into England. Though 8; 
Ab 8 James could reaſonably expect no other intelligence, he was aſtoniſhed at d: T 
x | the news: He grew pale, and the letter dropped from his hand: His eye miſſion 
1 were now opened, and he found himſelf on the brink of a frightful pre. to be x 
f cipice, which his deluſions, had hitherto concealed from him. His mini- ing evt 
. ſters and counſellors, equally aſtoniſhed, ſaw no reſource but in a ſudden placing 
| | | | and precipitate retractiou of all thoſe fatal meaſures, by which he had creat- ceived 
1 ed to himſelf ſo many enemies, foreign and domeſtic. He paid court to the and th 
ay | Dutch, and offered to enter into any alliance with them for ing of 
Fi The king common ſccurity : He replaced in all the counties the deputy- rank, | 
if retracts his lieutenants and juſtices, who had been deprived of their com. of Ire] 

| t meaſures miſſions for their adherence to the teſt and the penal laws: He an abſ 
[| reſtored the charters of London, and of all the corporations: ating 

| | Ile annulled the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion ; He took off the biſhop ſumpt 
BE of London's ſuſpenſion : He re-inſtated the expelled prefident aud fcllows dreſs ; 
1 of Magdalen college: And he was even reduced to careſs thoſe biſhops to En 
i N whom he had ſo lately proſecuted and inſulted. All theſe meaſures were evil ce 
| regarded as ſymptoms of fear, not of repentance. The biſhops, inſtead of ment 
promiſing ſuccour, or ſuggeſting comfort, recapitulated to him all the as we 

11 | inſtances of his mal adminiſtration, and adviſed him thenceforwards to fol- one, | 

| | low more ſalutary council. And as intelligence arrived of a great diſaſter that 

| | which had befallen the Dutch fleet, it is commonly believed, that the king lettle1 
recalled, for ſome time, the conceſſions which he had made to Magdalen col- to bri 

lege: A bad ſign of his fincerity in his other conceſſions. Nay, ſo prevalent and 11 

were his unfortunate veepollrne ie, amidſt all his preſent diſtreſſes, bs churc 
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could not forbear, at the baptiſm of the young prince, appointing the pope 
to be one of the god - fathers. 


Tas yeport, that a ſuppoſititious child was to be impoſed on the nation, 
had heen widely ſpread, and greedily received, before the birth of the pri uoe 
of Wales: But the king, who, without ſeeming th take notice of the mat- 
ter, might eaſily have quaſhed that ridiculous rumour, had, from an ill- 
timed haughtineſs, totally negleRed it. He diſdained, he ſaid, to ſatisfy 
thoſe who could deem him capable of ſo baſe and villanous an action. Find- 
ng that the calumny gained ground, and had made deep impreſſion on his 
ſubje s, he was now obliged to ſubmit to the mortifying taſk of aſcertain- 
ing the reality of the birth, Though no particular attention had been be- 
forehand given to enſure proof, the evidence, both of the queen's pregnan- 
ey and delivery was rendered indiſputable z and ſo much the more, as no 
:rgument or proof of any importance, nothing but popular rumour and ſur- 
mize, could be thrown into the oppoſite ſcale. 

Mzaxw#lls, the prince of Orange's declaration was diſ- 1689. 
perſed over the kingdom, and met with univerſal approbati- 23 
an. All the grievances of the nation were there enumerat- 
ed; The diſpenſing and ſuſpending power; the court of eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion ; the filling of all offices with catholics, and the railing of a Jeſuit 
to be privy counſellor ; the open encouragement given to popery, by build- 
ing every where churches, colleges, and ſeminarics for that ſe& ; the diſ- 
placing of judges, if they refuſed to give ſentence according to orders re- 
ceived from court ; the annulling of the charters of all the corporations, 
and the ſubjeQing of elections to arbitrary will and pleaſure ; the treat- 
ing of petitions, even the moſt modeft, and from perſons of the highelt 
rank, as criminal and ſeditious ; the committing of the whole authority 
of Ireland, civil and military, into the hands of papiſts; the aſſuming of 
an abſolute power over the religion and laws of Scotland, and openly ex- 
acting in that kingdom an obedience without reſerve ; and the violent pre- 
lumptions againſt the legitimacy of the prince of Wales. In order to re- 
ureſs all theſe grievances, the prince ſaid, that he intended to come over 
to England with an armed force, which might protect him from the king's 
evil counſellors : And that his ſole aim was to have a legal and free parha- 
ment aſſembled, who might provide for the ſafety and liberty of the nation, 
as well as examine the proofs of the prince of Wales's legitimacy. No 
one, he added, could entertain ſuch hard thoughts of him as to imagine, 
that he had formed any other defign than to procure the full and laſting 
ſettlement of religion, liberty, and property. The force which he meant 


to bring with him was totally diſproportioned to any views of conqueſt 3 


and it were abſurd to ſuſpect, that ſo many perſons of high rank, both in 
church and Rate, would have given him ſo many ſolemn invitations for ſuch 


r pernicious purpoſe. Though the Engliſh miniſters, terrified with his en · 
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terprize, had pretended to redreſs ſome of the grievances complained q: 
there ſtill remained the foundation of all grievances, that upon which the 
could in an inſtant be again erected, an arbitrary and deſpotic poet . 
the crown. And for this uſurpation there was no poſſible remedy, hy by 
a full declaration of all the rights of the ſubject in a free parliament, 

So well concerted were the prince's meaſures, that, in three days, abore 
four hundred tranſports were hired ; the army quickly fell down the nen 

1683 and canals from Nimeguen ; the artillery, arms, ſtores, an 
att of Oc- horſes, were embarked ; and the prince ſet ſail from Helyoe, 

Sluice, with a fleet of near five hundred veſſels, and anaray 
of above fourteen thouſand men. He firſt encountered a ſtorm, which 
drove him back: But his loſs being ſoon repaired, the fleet put to ſea un. 
der the command of admiral Herbert, and made fail with a fair wind to. 
wards the weſt of England. The ſame wind detained the king's fleet i 
their ſtation near Harwich, and enabled the Dutch to paſs the ſtreights of 
Dover without oppoſition, Both ſhores' were covered with multitudes of 
people, who, beſides admiring the grandeur of the ſpectacle, were held in 
anxious ſuſpence by the proſpe& of an enterprize, the moſt important, 
which, during ſome ages, had bzen undertaken in Europe. The prince 
had a proſperous voyage, and landed his army fafely in "Torbay on the 
fifth of November, the anniverſary of the gunpowder-treaſon. 

Tus Dutch army marched firſt to Exeter; and the prince's declaration 
was there publiſhed. That whole county was ſo terrified with the executs 
ons which had enſued upon Monmouth's rebellion, that no one for ſeven 
days joined the prince. Thebiſhop of Exeter in a fright fled to London, 
and carried to court intelligence of the invaſion. As a reward of his za, 
he received the archbiſhopric of York, which had long been kept vacaih, 
with an intention, as was uuiverſally believed, of beſtowing it on ſome & 
tholic. The firſt perſon who joined the prince was major Burrington ; and 
he was quickly followed by the gentry of the counties of Devon and dome 
fet. Sir Edward Seymour made propoſals for an aſſociation, which eve 
one ſigned. By degrees, the earl of Abingdon, Mr. Ruſſs 
ſon of the earl of Bedford, Mr. Wharton, Godfrey, Hort 
cameto Exeter. All England was in commotion. Lord De 
lamere took arms in Cheſhire, the earl of Danby ſeized York, the earl of 
Bath, governor of Plymouth declared for the prince, the earl of Devonſit 
made a like declaration in Derby. The nobility and gentry of Notting 
hamſhire embraced the ſame cauſe ; and every day there appeared ſont 
effect of that univerſal combination into which the nation had entered þ 
gainſt the meaſures of the king. Even thoſe who took not the field again 
him, were able to embarraſs and confound his counſels. A petition fo 
a free parliament was ſigned by twenty-four biſhops and peers of the g 
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et diſtinction, and was preſented to the king. No one thought of oppoſ- 
ing or reſiſting the invader, 

Bur the moſt dangerous ſymptom was the diſaffection which from the 
general ſpirit of the nation, not from any particular reaſon, had 
creeped into the army. The officers ſeemed all diſpoſed to pre- 1688. 
fer the intereſts of their country and of their religion to thoſe — of 
principles of honour and fidelity, which are commonly eſteemed 
the moſt ſacred ties by men of that profeſſion, Lord Colcheſter, ſon of 
the earl of Rivers, was the firſt officer that deſerted to the prince, and 
he was attended by a few of his troops. Lord Lovelace made a like ef. 
fort ; but was intercepted by the militia under the duke of Beaufort, and 
taken priſoner : Lord Cornbury, ſon of the earl of Clarendon, was more 
ſucceſsful, He attempted to carry over three regiments of cavalry ; and 
he actually brought a conſiderable part of them to the prince's quarters. 
Several officers of diſtinction informed Feverſham, the general, that they 
could not in conſcience. fight againſt the prince of Orange. 

Lox C4URCHILL had been raiſed from the rank of a page, had been 
inveſted with a high command in the army, had been created a peer, and 
had owed his whole fortune to the king's favour: Yet even he could re- 
ſolve, during the preſent extremity, to deſert his unhappy maſter, who had 
erer repoſed entire confidence in him, He carried with him the duke of 
Grafton, natural ſon of the late king, colonel Berkley, and ſome troops 
of dragoons. This conduct was a ſignal ſacrifice to public virtue of every 
duty in private life; and required, ever after, the moſt upright, diſintereſ- 
ted, and public ſpirited behaviour to render it juſtifiable. 

Tus king had arrived at Saliſbury, the head quarters of his army, when 
be received this fatal intelligence. That prince, though a ſevere enemy, 
had ever appeared a warm, ſteady, and ſincere friend; and he was extre- 
mely ſhocked with this, as with many other inſtances of ingratitude, to 
which he was now expoſed. There remained none in whom he could con- 


ide. As the whole army had diſcovered ſymptoms of diſcontent, he % 


cluded it full of treachery ; and being deſerted by thoſe whom 3 
de had moſt favoured and obliged, he no longer expected that — oy 2 
others would hazard their lives in his ſervice. During this diſ- 

traction and perplexity, he embraced a ſudden reſolution of drawing off his 
army, and retiring towards London: A meaſure which could only ſerve to 
betray his fears, and provoke farther treachery. 

Dor Churchill had prepared a ſtill more mortal blow for his diſtreſſed 
benefactor. His lady and he had an entire aſcendant over the family of 
prince George of Denmark; and the time now appeared ſeaſonable for 
overwhelming the unhappy king, who was already ſtaggering with the 
Wlent ſhocks which he had received. Andover was the firſt ſtage of 
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James's retreat towards London; and there, prince George, 

1688. together with the young duke of Ormond -, Sir G 
and of prince g young dir George 
George, Huet, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, deſerted him in 
the night time, and retired to the prince's camp. No ſooner had this 

news reached London, than the princeſs Anne, pretending 
and of the fear of the king's diſpleaſure, withdrew herſelf in company 
= with the biſhop of London and lady Churchill. She fled to 

Nottingham; where the earl of Dorſet received her with great 
reſpeR, and the gentry of the county quickly formed a troop for her pro- 
tection. 

Tus late king, in order to gratiſy the nation, had entruſted the educa- 
tion of his nieces entirely to proteſtants and as theſe priaceſſes were deem. 
ed the chief reſource of the eſtabliſhed religion after their father's defec- 
tion, great care had been taken to inſtill into them, from their earlick in. 
fancy, the ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt popery. During the violence too of 
ſuch popular currents, as now prevailed in England, all private conliderations 
are commonly loſt in the general paſſion ; and the more principle any per- 
ſon poſſeſſes, the more apt is he, on ſuch occaſions, to negle& and abandon 
his domeſtic duties. Though theſe cauſes may account for the behaviour of 
the princeſs, they had nowiſe prepared the king to expect ſo aſtoniſhing an 

eyent. He burſt into tears, when the firſt intelligence of it 
— c0n> was conveyed to him, Undoubtedly he foreſaw in this incid- 

ent the total expiration of his royal authority: But the nearer 
and more intimate concern of a parent laid hold of his heart; when he 
found himſelf abandoned in his uttermoſt diſtreſs by a child, and a virtuous 
ehild, whom he had ever regarded with the moſt tender affection. “ God 
4 help me,” cried he, in the extremity of his agony, © my own children 


4 have forſaken me!“ It is indeed fingular, that a prince, whoſe chief 


blame conſiſted in imprudences, and miſguided principles, ſhould be expol- 

ed from religious antipathy, to ſuch treatment as even Nero, Domitian, or 

ge moſt enormous tyrants, that have diſgraced the records of hiſtory, 
never met with from their fricnds and family. 

So violent were the prejudices, which at this time prevailed, that this 
unhappy father who had been deſerted by his favourite child, was believed, 
upon her diſappearing, to have put her to death: And it was fortunate, 
that the truth was timely diſcovered ; otherwiſe the populace, even the 
king's guards themſelves, might have been engaged, in revenge, to com- 
mence a maſſacre of the prieſts and catholics. 

Tus king's fortune now expoſed him to the contempt of his enemies; 
and bis behaviour was not ſuch as could gain him the eſteem of his friends 
and adherents. Unable to reſiſt the torrent, he preſerved not preſence of 
mind in yielding to it; but ſeemed in this emergence as much depreſſed 


a His grandſather, the firfl duke of Ormond, had died this year, on the aſt ef Jul! 
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with adverſity, as he had before been vainly elated by proſperity, He cal- 
led a council of all the peers and prelates who were in London : and follow- 
ed their advice in iſſuing writs for a new parliament, and in ſendiag Hali- 
fax, Nottingham, and Godolphin as commiſſioners to treat with the prince 
of Orange. But theſe were the laſt acts of royal authority which he 
exerted, He even hearkened to imprudent counſel, by which he was 
prompted to deſert the throne, and to gratify his enemies beyond what 
their fondeſt hopes could have promiſed them. 

Tue queen, obſerving the fury of the people, and knowing how much 
he was the object of general hatred, was ſtruck with the deepeſt terror, 
and began to apprehend a parliamentary impeachment, from which, ſhe was 
told, the queens of England were not exempted. The popiſh courtiers , 
and above all, the prieſts, were aware, that they ſhould be the firſt ſacri- 
ice, and that their perpetual baniſhment was the ſmalleſt penalty, which 
they muſt expect from national reſentment. They were, therefore, deſirous 
of carrying the king along with them; whoſe preſence, they knew, would 
ſtill be ſome reſource and protection to them in foreign countries, and 
whoſe reſtoration, if it ever happened, would again re- inſtate them in 
power and authority. The general defection of the proteſtants made the king 
regard the catholics, as bis only ſubjects, on whoſe counſel he could rely; 
and the fatal cataſtrophe , of his father afforded them a plauſible reaſon for 
making him apprehend a like fate. The great difference of circumſtances 
was not, during men's preſent diſtractions, ſufficiently weighed. Even 
after the people were inflamed by a long civil war, the execution of 
Charles I. could not be deemed a national deed : It was perpetrated by 
a fanatical army, puſhed on by a daring and enthuſiaſtical leader; and the 
whole kingdom had ever entertained, and did ſtill entertain, a violent ab- 
horrence againſt that enormity. The ſituation of public affairs, therefore, 
no more reſembled what it was forty years beſore, than the prince of 
Orange, either in birth, character, fortune, or connexions, could be ſup- 
poled a parallel to Cromwel. 

Taz emiſſaries of France, and among the reſt, Barillon, the Freneh 
ambaſſador, were buſy about the king; and they had entertained a very 
faiſe notion, which they inſtilled into him, that nothing would more cer- 
tainly retard the public ſettlement, and beget univerſal confuſion, than 
bis deſerting the kingdom. The prince of Orange had with good 
realon embraced a contrary» opinion; and he deemed'it extremely dif- 
ticult to find expedients for ſecuring the nation, ſo long as the king 
Kept poſſeſſion of the crown, Actuated, therefore, by this public 


motive, and no leſs, we may well preſume, by private ambition, he was 


determined to uſe every expedient, which might intimidate the king, 
ad make him quit that throne, which he himſelf was alone enabled to 
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fill. He declined a perſonal conference with James's commiſſioners, ang 


| ſent the earls of Clarendon and Oxford to treat with them: The terms, 


which he propoſed, implied almoſt a preſent participation of the ſovereign. 
ty: And he ſtopped not a moment the march of his army towards 
London. 


Tas news, which the king received from all quarters, ſerved to conti. 


nue the panic, into which he was fallen, and which his enemies expected 
to improve to their advantage. Colonel Copel, deputy governor of Hull, 
made himſelf maſter of that important fortreſs; and threw into priſon 
lord Langdale, the governor, a catholic z together with lord Montgome. 
ry, a nobleman of the ſame religion. The town of Newcaltle received 
lord Lumley, and declared for the prince of Orange and a free parliament, 
The duke of Norfolk, lord lieutenant of the county of that name, engag- 
ed it in the ſame meaſure. The prince's declaration was read at Oxford 
by the duke of Ormond, and was received with great applauſe by that 
loyal univerſity, who alſo made an offer of their plate to the prince. Eve- 
ry day, ſome perſon of quality or diſtinction, and among the reſt the 
duke of Somerſet went over to the enemy. A violent declaration was dif. 
perſed in the prince's name, but without his participation; in which e- 
- very one was commanded to ſeize and puniſh all papiſts, who, contrary to 
law, pretended either to carry arms, or exerciſe any act of authority, It 
may not be unwor thy of notice, that a merry ballad, called 1 :Iliballero, 
being at this time publiſhed in derifion of the papiſts and Iriſh, it was 
greedily received by the people, and was ſung by all ranks of men, even 
by the king's army, who were ſtrongly ſeized with the national ſpirit. 
This incident both diſcovered, and ſerved to encreaſe the general diſcon- 
tent of the kingdom. 
Tus contagion of mutiny aud diſobedience had alſo reached Scotland, 
whence the regular forces, contrary to the advice of Balcarras, the trez- 
ſurer, were withdrawn, in order to reinforce the Engliſh army. The mar- 
queſs of Athole, together with viſcount Tarbat, and others, finding the 
opportunity fayourable, began to form intrigues againſt Perth, the chan. 
cellor ; and the preſbyterians and other malcontents flocked from all quar- 
ters to Edinburgh. The chancellor, apprehenſive of the conſequences, 
found it expedient to abſcond ; and the populace, as if that event were a 
fignal for their inſurrection, immediately roſe in arms, and rifled the po- 
piſh chapel in the king's palace. All the catholics, even all the zealoui 
royaliſts were obliged to conceal themſelves; and the privy council, it 
ſtead of their former ſubmiſſive ftrains of addreſs to the king, and violent 
edicts agaioft their ſellow-· ſubjects, now made applications to the prince of 
Orange, as the reſtorer of law and liberty. 


2 
Taz king every moment alarmed, more and more, by thoſe proofs of 
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a general diſaffeqtion, not daring to repoſe truſt in any but thoſe who were 
expoſed to more danger than himſelf, agitated by diſdain towards ingrati- 
tude, by indignation againſt diſloyalty, impelled by his own fears and thoſe 
of others, precipitately embraced the reſolution of eſcaping into France 
and he ſent off beforehand the queen and the infant prince under the eon- 
duct of count Lauzun, an old favourite of the French monarch. He him« 
{lf diſappeared in the vight-time, attended only by Sir Ed- | 
ward Hales ; and made the beſt of his way to a ſhip, which 1688. 
waited for him near the mouth of the river, As if this meaſure 324 fight 
had not been the moſt grateful to his enemies of any that he 

could adopt, he had carefully concealed his intention from all the world; 
and nothing could equal the ſurprize, which ſeized the city, the court, 
and the kingdom, upon the diſcovery of this ſtrange event. Men beheld, 
all of a ſudden, the reins of government thrown up by the hand which 
held them; and ſaw none, who had any right or even pretenſion, to take 
poſſeſſion of them. 


Taz more effectually to involve every thing in confuſion, the king ap- 
pointed not any one, who ſhould, in his abſence, exerciſe any part of the 
adminiſtration ; he threw the great ſeal into the river; and he recalled all 
thoſe writs, which had been ifſued for the election of the new parliament; 
It is often ſuppoſed, that the ſole motive, which impelled him to this ſud- 
den deſertion, was bis reluctance to meet a free parliament; and his reſolu- 
tion not to ſubmit to thoſe terms, which his ſub jects would deem requi- 
ſite for the ſecurity of their liberties and their religion. But it muſt be 
conſidered, that his ſubjects had firſt deferred him, and entirely loſt his 
confidence; that he might reafonably be ſuppoſed to entertain fears for 
his liberty, if not for his life ; and that the conditions would not probab- 
ly be moderate, which the nation, ſeniible of his inflexible temper, enrag- 
ed with the violation of their laws and the danger of their religion, and 
ſoreſeeing his reſentment on account of their paſt reſiſtance, would, in his 
preſent circum{lances, exact from him. 


Br this temporary diſſolution of government, the populace were maſ- 
ters 3 and there was no diſorder, which, during their preſent ferment, 
might not be dreaded from them. They rofe in a tumult and deftroyed 
all the maſs houſes. They even attacked and riſled the houſes of the 
Florentine envoy and Spaniſh ambaſſador,” where many of the catholics 
lad lodged their moſt valuable effects. Jefferies, the chancellor, who had 
Uiguiſed himſelf, in order to fly the kingdom, was diſcoyered by them, 
and fo abuſed, that he died a little after. Even the army, which ſhould 
have ſuppreſſed thoſe tumults, would, it was apprehended, ſerve rather to 
frcreaſe the general diſorder. Feverſham had no ſooner heard of the 
ting's flight, than he diſbanded the troops in the neighbourhood, and with- 
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out either diſarming or paying them, let them looſe to prey upon the 


country. 


In this extremity, the biſhops and peers, who were in town, being the 
only remaining authority of the ſtate (for the privy council, compoſed of 
the king's creatures, was totally diſregarded) thought proper to aſſemble, 
and to interpoſe for the preſervation of the community. They choſe the 
marqueſs of Halifax ſpeaker : They gave directious to the mayor and alder. 
men for keeping the peace of the city: They iſſued orders, which were 
readily obeyed, to the fleet, the army, and all the garriſons: And they 
made applications to the prince of Orange, whoſe enterprize they highly 
applauded, and whoſe ſucceſs they joyfully congratulated, 

Tur prince, on his part, was not wanting to the tide of ſucceſs, which 
flowed in upon him, nor backward in aſſuming that authority which the 
preſent exigency had put into his hands. Beſides the general popularity 
attending his cauſe, a new incident made his approach to London till 
more grateful. In the preſent trepidation of the people, a rumour aroſe, 
either from chance or deſign, that the diſbanded Iriſh had taken arms, and 
had commenced an univerſal maſſacre of the proteſtants. This ridiculous 
belief waz ſpread all over the kingdom in one day ; and begat every where 


the deepeſt conſternation. The alarum bells were rung; the beacons fi- 


ed; men fancied that they ſaw at a diſtance the ſmoke of the burning 
cities, and heard the groans of thoſe who were ſlaughtered in their neigb- 
bourhood. It is ſurprizing, that the catholics did not all periſh, in the rage 
which naturally ſucceeds to ſuch popular panics. 
Wales every one, from principle, intereſt, or animoſity, turned his back 
on the unhappy king, who had abandoned his own cauſe, the unwelcomt 
news arrived, that he had been ſeized by the populace at Fe. 
1688. verſham, as he was making his eſcape in diſguiſe ; that he had 
— — been much abuſed, till he was known but that the gentry 
ſham. had then interpoſed and protected him, though they ſtill re- 
fuſed to conſent to his eſcape. This intelligence threw all 
parties into confuſion. The prince ſent Zuyleſtein with orders, that the 
king ſhould approach no nearer than Rocheſter ; but the meſſage came 
too late. He was already arrived in London, where the populace, moved 
by compaſſion for his unhappy fate, and actuated by their own levity, had 
received him with ſhquts and acclamat ions. 
Dvzixc the king's abode at Whitehall, little attention was payed te 
him by the nobility or any perſons of diſtinction. They had, all of them, 
been previouſly diſguſted on account of his blind partiality to the catholics; 


and they knew, that they were now become criminal in his eyes, by their 


late public applications to the prince of Orange. He himſelf ſhewed not 
any ſy mptom of ſpirit nor diſcovered any intention of reſuming the rein 
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of government, which he had once thrown aſide. His authority was now 
plainly expired ; and as he had exerciſed his power, while poſſeſſed of it 
with very precipitate and baughty counſels, he relinquiſhed it by a deſpair, 
equally precipitate and puſillanimous. 

Norumod remained for the now ruling powers but to deliberate hoc 
they ſhould diſpoſe of his perſon. Beſides, that the prince may juſtly be 
ſuppoſed to have poſſeſſed more generoſity than to think of offering viol- 
ence to an unhappy monarch, ſv nearly related to him, he knew that no- 
thing would ſo effectually promote his own views as the king's retiring in- 
to France, a country at all times obnoxious to the Engliſh. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, to puſh him into that meaſure, which, of himſelf, he ſeem- 
ed ſufficiently inclined to embrace. The king having ſent lord Feverſham | 
on a civil meſſage to the prince, deſiring a conference for an accommoda-' 
tion in order to the public ſettlement, that nobleman was put in arreſt, un- 
der pretence of his coming without a paſſport : The Dutch guards were 
ordered to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall, where James then reſided, and to 
diſplace the Engliſh : And Halifax, Shrewſbury, and Delamere, brought a 
meſſage from the prince, which they delivered to the king in bed after mid. 
night, ordering him to leave his palace next morning, and to depart for 
Ham, a ſeat of the ducheſs of Lauderdale'ss He deſired permiſſion which 
was eaſily granted, of retiring to Rocheſter, a town near the ſea coaſt. It 
was perceived, that the artifice had taken effect; and that the king, terriſi- 
ed with this harſh treatment, had rene wed his former reſolution of leaving 


the kingdom. 


He lingered, however, ſome days at Rocheſter, under the protection of 
a Dutch guard, and ſeemed defirous of an invitation ſtill to keep poſſeſſion 
of the throne. He was undoubtedly ſenſible, that, as he had at firſt truſt- 
ed too much to his people's loyalty, and, in confidence of their ſubmiſſion, 
had offered the greateſt violence to their principles and prejudices ; ſo had 
he, at laſt, on finding his diſappoiatment, gone too far in the other extreme, 
and had haſtily ſuppoſed them deſtitute of all ſenſe of duty or allegiance. 
But obſerving, that the church, the nobility, the city, the country, all con- 
curred in neglecting him, and leaving him to his own counſels, he ſubmit- 
ted to his melancholy fate; and being urged by earneſt letters from the 
queen, he privately embarked on board a frigate which waited 
for him; and he arrived ſafely at Ambleteuſe in Picardy, 1688. 


whence he haſtened to St. Germains. Lewis received him — 


vitn the higheſt generofity, ſympathy, and regard; a conduct, 23d Dee. 


wiich, more than his moſt fignal victories, contributes to the 
bonour of that great monarch, 


Tabs ended the reign of a-prince, whom, if we conſider his perſonal 
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18688. character rather than his public conduct, we may ſafely pro 
King's cha- * 
der. Bounce more unfortunate than criminal. He bad many of 
thoſe qualities which form a good citizen: Even ſome of thoſe 
which, bad they not been ſwallowed up in bigotry and arbitrary princi. 
Plcs, ſerve to compoſe a goud ſovereign. In domeſtic life his conduct was 
irre proachable, and is intitled to our approbation. Severe, but open in his 
enmities, ſteady in his counſels, diligent in his ſchemes, brave in his enter- 


prizes, faithful, fingere, and bonourable in his dealings, with all men: 


Such was the character with which the duke of York monnted the throne 
of England. In that high ſtation; his frugality of public money was re- 
markable, his induſtry exemplary, his application to naval affairs ſucceſsful, 
his encouragement of trade judicious, his jealuuſy of national honour laud. 
able: What then was wanting to make him an excellent ſovereign ? A due 
regard and affection to the religion and conſtitution of his country. Had 
he been poſſeſſed of this eſſential quality, even his middling talents, aided 
by ſo many virtues, would have rendered bis reign honourable and happy, 
When it was wanting, every excellency, which he poſſeſſed, became dan- 
gerous and pernicious to his kingdoms, | 
Tux ſincerity of this prince (a virtue on which he highly valued himſelf) 
has been much queſtioned in thoſe reiterated promiſes, which he had made 
of preſerving the liberties and religion of the nation. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that his reign was almoſt one continued invaſion of both; yet it is known, 
that, to his laſt breath, ke perſiſted in aſſerting, that he never meant to 
ſubvert the laws, or procure more than a toleration and an equality of pri- 
vileges to his catholic ſubjects. This queſtion can only affect the perſonal 
character of the king, not our judgment of his public conduct. Though 
by a ſtretch of candour we ſhould admit of his fincerity in theſe profeſſions, 
the people were equally juſtifiable in their reſiſtance of him. So lofty was 
the idea which he had entertained of his legal authority, that it left his ſub- 
jects little or no right to liberty, but what was dependent on his ſovereign 
will and pleaſure. And ſuch was his zeal for groſelytiſm, that, whatever 
he might at firſt have intended, he plainly ſtopped not at toleration and 
equality : He confined all power, encouragement, and favour to the catho- 
lies : Converts from intereſt would ſoon have multiplied upon him : 1f not 
the greater, at leaſt the better part of the people, he would have flattered 
himſelf, was brought over to his religion: And he would in a little time 
have thought it juſt, as weil as pious, to beſtow on them all the public 
eſtabliſhments. Rigours and perſecutions againſt heretics would ſpeedily 
have followed; and thus liberty and the proteſtant religion would in the 
iſſue have been totally ſubverted ; though we ſhould not ſuppoſe that 
James, in the commencement of his reign, har! formally fixed a plan for 
that purpoſe. Aud, on the whele, allowing this king to have poſſeſſed 
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good qualities and good intentions, his conduct ſerves only, on that very 
account, as a ſtronger proof, how dangerous it is to allow any prince, in- 
ſected with the catholie ſaperſtition, to wear the crown of theſe king- 
doms. 

Arrzt this manner, the courage and abilities of the prince of Orange, 
ſeconded by ſurpriſing fortune, had effected the deliverance of this iſland ; 
and with very little effuſion of blood (for only one officer of the Dutch 
army and a few private ſoldiers fell in an accidental ſkirmiſh) had icthron- 
ed a great prince, ſupported by a formi.!able fleet and a numerous army, 
Still the more difficult taſk remained, and what perhaps the prince regard- 
ed as not the leaſt important: The obtaining for himſelf that crown, which 
had fallen from the head of his father-in-law. Some lawyers, entangled 
in the ſubtleties and forms of their profeſſion, could think of no expedient, 
but that the prince ſhould claim the crown by right of conqueſt, ſhould im- 
mediately aſſume the title of ſovereign ; and ſhould call a parliament, which 
deing thus legally ſummoned by a king in poſſeſſion, could ratify whatever 
had been tranſacted before they aſſembled, But this meaſure, being deſ- 
tructive of the principles of liberty, the only principles on which his future 
throne could be eſtabliſhed, was prudently rejected by the prince, who, 
fading himſelf poſſeſſed of the good-will of the nation, reſolved to leave 
them entirely to their own guidance and direction. The peers and biſhops, 
to the number of near ninety, made an addreſs, defiring him to ſummon a 
eonvention by circular letters; to aſſume, in the mean time, the manage- 
ment of public affairs; and to concert meaſures for the ſecurity of Ireland. 
At the ſame time, they refuſed reading a letter, which the king had left, 
in order to apologize for his late deſcrtion, by the violence which had been 
put upon him. This ſtep was a ſufficient indication of their intentions 
with regard ro that unhappy monarch. 


Tus prince ſeemed ſtill unwilling to act upon an authority, which 
might be deemed ſo imperfect: He was deſirous of obtaining a more ex- 
preſs declaration of the public conſent. A judicious expedient was fallen 
on for that purpoſe. All the members, who had ſitten in the houſe of com- 
mons during any parliament of Charles II. (the only parliaments whoſe 
fletion was regarded as free) were invited to meet, and to them were added 
the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the common council, This was regard - 
ed as the moſt proper repreſentative of the people that could be ſummoned 
during the preſent emergence. 'They unanimouſly voted the ſame addreſs 
with the lords. And the prince, being thus ſupported by all the legal au- 
thority, which could poſſibly be obtained in this critical junc- 
ture, wrote circular letters to the counties and corpoations of 1688. 
England; and his orders were univerſally complied with. A — wag 
profound tranquillity prevailed throughout the kingdom; and 
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the prince's adminiſtration was ſubmitted to, as if he had ſucceeded in the rote | 
moſt regular manner to the vacant throne. The flect received his ordert: great 
The army, without murmur or oppoſition, allowed him to new model rence 
them: And the city ſupplied him with a loan of two bundred thouſand « end 
. pounds, | | « the 
Ta conduct of the prince with regard to Scotland, was found. k 3 
1689. ed on the ſame prudent and moderate maxims. Finding, that * 
there were mary Scotchmen of rank at that time in London, he 4 
ſurnmoned them together, laid before them his intentions, and aſked their PS 
7:h Jay. advice in the preſent emergency. This aſſembly, conſiſting of * 
Bettlement thirty noblemen and about fourſcore gentlemen, choſe duke 
of Scotland. Hamilton preſident ; a man, who, being of a temporizing cha- 3 
rater, was determined to pay court to the preſent authority. His eldeſ 2 
ſon, the carl of Arran, profeſſed an adherence to king James; a uſual * 
policy in Scotland, where the father and ſon, during civil commotion, = 
were often obſerved to take oppoſite ſides, in order to ſecure, in all events, 1 if 
the family from attainder. Arran propoſed to invite back the king upon * 
conditions; but as he was vehemently oppoſed in this motion by Sir Patric * 
Hume, and ſeconded by nobody, the aſſembly made an offer to the prince —— 
of the preſent admĩniſtration, which he willingly accepted. To anticipate Fred 
a little in our narration ; a convention, by circular letters from the prince un 
was ſummoncd at Edinburgh on the twenty ſecond of March; where it wat © 


ſoon viſible, that the intereſt of the malcontents would entirely prevail. 
The more zealous royalifts, regarding this aſſembly as illegal, had forborn the pa 


to appear at elections; and the other party were returned for moſt places. 8 
| The revolution was not, in Scotland as in England, effected by a coalition prope 
it of whig and tory : The former party alone had overpowered the govern- ad 
19 ment, and were too much enraged by the paſt injuries, which they had I 
, ſuffered, to admit of any compoſition with their former maſters, As ſoon Fu” 

as the purpoſe of the convention was diſcovered, the carl of Balcarras avd ey 

viſcount Dundee, leaders of the tories, withdrew from Edinburgh ; and 7 

the convention having paſſed a bold and decifive vote, that king James, by 3 

his mal-adminiſtration, and his abuſe of power, had forefeited all title to the 


erown, they made a tender of the royal dignity to the prince and princcls 
of Qrange, 

A Tux Engliſh convention was aſſembled ; and it immediate. 
2 ly appeared, that the houſe of commons, both from the pre- 
_—_ vailing humour of the people, and from the influence of pre 

i ſent authority, were moſtly choſen from among the whig 
party. After thanks were unanimouſly given by both houſes to the prince 
of Orange, for the deliverance which be had brought them, a leſs decitive 
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rote than that of the Scottiſh convention, was in a few days paſſed by a 
great majority of the commons, and ſent up to the peers for their eoneur- 
rence. It was contained in theſe words: That king James II. having 
« endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking 
« the original contract between king and people; and having, by the ad- 
« yice of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons, violated the fundamental laws, 
« and withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, has abdicated the govern- 
ment, and that the throne is thereby vatant.” This vote when carried 
to the upper houſe, met with great oppolition ; of which it is here neceſ- 
ary for us to explain the cauſes. 

Taz torics and the high-church party, finding themſelves at once 
menaced with a ſubverſion of the laws and of their religion, had zealouſly 
promoted the national revolt, and had on this cccafion departed from thoſe 
principles of non · reſiſtance, of which, while the king favoured them, they 
had formerly made ſuch loud profeſſions. Their preſent apprehenſions 
had prevailed over their political tenets ; and the unfortunate James, who 
had too much truſted to thoſe geueral declarations which never will be re- 
duced to practice found in the iſſue, that both parties were ſecretly united 
againſt him, But no ſooner was the danger paſt, and the general fears 
ſomewhat allayed, than party prejudices reſumed, in ſome degree, their 
former authority ; and the tories were abaſhed at that victory, which their 
antagoniſts, during the late tranſactions, had obtained over them. They 

1689, were inclined, therefore, to ſteer a middle courſe ; and, though 
Views of generally determined to oppoſe the king's return, they reſolv- 
. ed not to conſent to dethroning him, or altering the line of 
ſucceſſion. A regeut with kingly power was the expedicut which they 
propoſed ; and a late inſtance in Portugal ſeemed to give ſome authority 
and precedent to that plan of government, 


Is favour of this ſcheme the tories urged, that, by the uniform tenor of 
the Engliſh laws, the title to the crown was ever regarded as ſacred, and 
could, on no account, and by no mal-adminiſtration, be forfeited by the 
lorereign ; That to dethrone a king and to ele& his ſucceſſor, was a prac- 
tice quite unknown to the conſtitution, and bad a tendency to render king- 
ly power entirely dependent and precarious : That where the ſovereign, 
from his tender years, from lunacy, or ſrom other natural infirmity, was 
incapacitated to bold the reins of government, bath the laws and former 
practice agreed in appointing a regent, who, during the interval, was in- 
reſted with the whole power of the adminiſtration : That the inveterate 
and dangerous prejudices of king James had rendered him as unfit to ſway 


the Engliſh ſceptre, as if he had fallen into lunacy ; and it was therefore 


vatural for the people to have recourſe to the ſame remedy, That the 


election of one king was the precedent for the election of another; and the 
Y 4 | 
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government, by that means, would either degenerafe into a republic, or 
what was worſe, into à turbulent and ſeditious monarchy : That the caſe 
was [till more dangerous, if there remained a prince, who claimed the crown 
by right of ſucceſſion, and diſputed, on ſo plauſible a ground, the title of 
the preſent ſovereign : That though the do&rine of non · reſiſtance might 


not, in every poſſible circumſtance, be abſolutely true, yet was the belief 


of it very expedient ; and to eſtabliſh a government, which ſhould have the 
contrary principle for its baſis, was to lay a foundation for perpetual revolu- 
tions and convulſions : That the appointment of a regent was indeed ex. 
poſed to many inconveniences ; but ſo long as the line of ſucceſſion was 
preſerved entire, there was ſtill a proſpe& of putting an end, ſome time or 
other, to the public diſorders : And that ſcarcely an inftance occurred in 
hiſtory, eſpecially in the Exgliſh hiſtory, where a diſputed title had not, in 
the iſſue, been attended with much greater ills, than all thoſe which the 
people had ſought to ſhun, by departing from the lineal ſucceſſor, 


Tus leaders of the whig party, on the other hand, aſſerted, that, if there 
were any ill in the precedent, that ill would reſult as much from eſtabliſhing 
a regent, as from dethroning one king, and appointing his ſucceſſor; nor 
would the one expedient, if wantonly and raſhly embraced by the people, 


he leſs the ſource of public convulſions than the other: That if the laws 


gave no expreſs permiſſion to depoſe the ſovereign, neither did they au- 
thoriſe reſiſting his authority, or ſeparating the power from the title: That 
a regent was unknown, except where the king, by reaſon of his tender 
age or his infirmitics, was incapable of a will; and in that caſe, bis will 


was ſuppoſed to be 1avolved in that of the regent : That it would be the 


height of abſurdity to try a man for acting upon a commiſſion, received 
from a princg whom we ourſelves acknowledge to be the lawful ſovercign; 
and no jury would decide ſo contrary both to law and common ſenſe, as to 
condemn ſuch a pretended criminal : That even the proſ pect of being de- 
livered from this monſtrous inconvenience was, in the pteſent ſituation of 
affairs, more diſtant than that of putting an end to a diſputed ſucceſſion: 
That allowing the young prince to be the legitimate heir, he had been 
carried abroad; he would be educated in principles deſtructive of the 
conſtitution and eſtabliſhed religion; and he would probably leave a fon, 
liable to the ſame inſuperable objection: That if the whole line were cut 
off by law, the people would in time forget or negleR their claim ; an ad- 
vantage which could not be hoped for, while the adminiſtration was con- 
duRed in their name, and while they were ſtill acknowledged to poſſcls 
the legal title: And that a nation, thus perpetually governed by regent 
or protectors, approached much nearer to a republic than one ſubject to 


' monarchs, whoſe hereditary regular ſucceſſion, as well as preſent authority, 


was fixed and appointed by the people. 
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Tais queſtion was agitated with great zeal by the oppoſite parties in 
the houſe of peers. The chief ſpeakers among the tories were Clarendon, 
Rocheſter, and Nottingham; among the whigs, Halifax and Danby, 
The queſtion was carried for a king by two voices only, fifty-one againſt 
forty-nine, All the prelates, except two, the biſhops of London and 
Briſtol, voted for a regent. Tie primate, a diſintereſted but puſillani- 
nous man, kept at a diſtance, both from the prince's court and from par- 
lament. 


Tus houſe of peers proceeded next to examine piece-meal the vote 


ſent up to them by the commons. They debated, ** Whether there 


« were an original contract between king and people?“ and the affirma- 
tive was carried by fifty-three againſt forty-ſix ; a proof that the tories 
were already loſing ground. The next queſtion was, “Whether king 
james had broken that original contract?“ and, after a flight oppoſition, 
the affirmative prevailed. The lords proceeded to take into conlidera- 
tion the word abdicated; and it was carried that d: -ſeried was more proper. 
Tie concluding question was, © Whether king James having broken the 
« original cont rat, and deſerted the goverament, the throne was thereby 
© vacant ? ”” This queſtion was debated with more heat and contention 
thea any of the former; and upon a diviſion, the tories prevailed by e- 
leren voices, and it was carried to omit the last article, with regard to 
the vacancy of the throne. This vote was ſent back to the commons 
with theſe amendments. 


Tae carl of Danby bad entertained the project of bestowing the crown 
llely upon the princeſs of Orange, and of admitting her as hereditary legal 
ſucceſſor to king James; paſſing by the infant prince, as illegitimate or ſup- 
poſititious. His change of party in the laſt queſtion gave the tories ſs 
conſiderable a majority in the number of voices. 


Tus commons {till inſiſted on their own vote, and ſent up 

reaſons why the lords ſhould depart from their amendments, — 
The lords were not convinced; and it was neceſſary to have ferences be- 
a Iree conference, in order to ſettle this controverſy. Never 1 
lurely was national debate more important, or managed by 

more able ſpeakers ; yet is one ſurpriſed to fad the topics inſiſted on 
by both ſides ſo frivolous z more reſembling the verbal diſputes of the 
ſchools, than the ſolid rtaſonings of Bateſmen and legiſlators. In public 
tranſactions of ſuch conſequence, the true motives which produce any mea- 
ure are ſeldom avowed. The whigs, now the ruling party, having unit- 
ed with the tories, in order to bring about the revolution, had ſo much 
deference for their new allics, as not to inſiſt that the crown ſhould be de- 
clared forfeited, on account of the king's mal. adminiſtration: Such a decla- 
ration, they thought, would imply too expreſs a cenſure of the old tory 


7 


— 
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principles, and too open a preference of their own. They agreed, there. 
fore, to confound together the king's abuſing his power, and his with. 
drawing from the kingdom; and they called the whole an abdication ; a; 
if he had given a virtual, though not a verbal, conſent to dethroning him. 
ſelf. The tories took advantage of this obvious impropriety, which had 
been occaſioned merely by the complaiſance or prudence of the whigs ; 
and they inſiſted upon the word deſertion, as more ſignificant and intelli. 
gible. It was retorted on them, that however that expreſſion might be 
juſtly applied to the king's withdrawing himſelf, it could not, with any 
propriety, he extended to his violation of the fundamental laws. And 
thus both parties, while they warped their principles from regard to their 
antagoniſts, and from prudential conſiderations, loſt the praiſe * conkil. 
ence and umformity. 


Tax managers for the lords next infiſted, that, even allowing the king's a+ 
buſe of power to be equivalent to an abdication, or, in other words, to a civil 
death, it could operate no otherwiſe than his voluntary reſignation, or his na. 
tural death; and could only make way for the next ſucceſſor. It was a max- 
im of Engliſh law, that the throne war never vacant ; but inſtantly, upon the 


. demiſe of one king was filled with his legal heir, who was entitled to all the 


authority of his predeceſſor. And however young or unfit for government 
the ſucceſſor, however unfortunate in his ſituation, though he were even a 
captive in the hands of public enemies ; yet no jult reaſon, they thought, 
could he aſſigned, why, without any default of bis own, he ſhould loſe a 
crown, to which, by birth, he was fully intitled- The managers for the 
commons might have oppoſed this reaſoning by many ſpecious, and even ſo- 
lid arguments. They might have ſaid, that the great ſecurity for allegiance 
being merely opinion, any ſcheme of ſettlement ſhould be adopted, in which, 
it was moſt probable, the people would acquieſce and perſevere : That 
though, upon the natural death of a king whoſe adminiſtration had been 
agreeable to the laws, many and great inconveniences would be endured, 
rather than exclude his lineal ſucceſſor ; yet the caſe was not the ſame, 
when the people had been obliged, by their revolt, to dethrone a prince, 
whoſe illegal meaſures had, in every circumſtance, violated the conſtitu- 
tion: That, in theſe extraordinary revolutions, the government reverted 
in ſome degree, to its firſt principles, and the community acquired a right 
of providing for the public intereſt. by expedients which, on other occ- 
ſions, might be deemed violent and irregular ; That the recent uſe of on: 
extraordinary remedy reconciled the people to the practice of another, and 
more familiarized their minds to ſuch licences, than if the government 
had run on in its uſual tenor: And that king James, having carried abroad 
his ſon, as well as withdrawn himſelf, had given ſuch juſt provocation to 
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the kingdom, had voluntarily involved it ia ſuch difficulties, that the in- 

tereſts of bis family were jultly ſacrificed to the public ſettlement and tran- 

quillity, Though theſe topics ſeem reaſonable, they were entirely for- 
borne by thewhig managers ; both becauſe they implied an acknowledge- 
ment of the infant prince's legitimacy, which it was agreed to keep in ob- 
ſcurity, and becaule they contained too expreſs a condemnation of tory 
principles. They were content to maintain the vote of the commons by 
ſhifts aud evaſions ; and both fades parted at laſt without coming to any 

agreement. 


Bur it was impoſſible for the public to remain long ia the preſent ſitu- 
ation. The perſeverance, therefore, of the lower houſe obliged the lords 
to comply; and, by the deſertion of ſome peers to the whig party, the 
rote of the commons, without any alteration, paſſed by a majority of fif- 


teen in the upper houſe, and received the ſanction of every part of the 
legiſlature which then ſubſiſted. 


Ir happens unluckily for thoſe who maintain an original contract be 
tween the magiltrate and people, that great revolutions of government, and 
new ſettlements of civil conſtitutions, are commonly conducted with ſuch 
violence, tumult, and diſorder, that the public voice can ſcarcely ever be 
heard; and the opinions of the citizens ar- at that time leſs attended to 
than even in the common courſe of adminiſtration. The preſent tranſac- 
tions in England, it muft be confeſſed, are a fingular exception to this 
obſervation, The new elections had been carried on with great tranquil- 
lity and freedom: The prince had ordered the troops to depart from all 
the towns where the voters aſſembled : A tumultuary petition to the two 
louſes having been promoted, he took care, though the petition was cal- 
culated for his advantage, effectually to ſuppreſs it: He entered into no 
intrigues, either with the electors or the members: He kept himſelf in a 
total filence, as if he had been nowiſe concerned in theſe tranſactions: 
And, ſo far from forming cabals with the leaders ol parties, he diſdained 
eren to beſtow careſſes on thoſe whoſe aſſiſtance might be uſeful to him. 
This condua was highly meritorious, and diſcovered great moderation 
and magnanimity z even though the prince unfortunately, through the 
whole courſe of his life, and on every occaſion, was noted for an addreſs 
lo cold, dry, and diſtant, that it was very difficult for him, on account of 
wy intereſt to ſoften or familiarize it. 

Ar length, the prince deigned to break ſilence, and to expreſs though in 
a private manner, his ſentiments on the preſent ſituation of affairs, He 
called together Halifax, Shrewſbury, Danby, and a few more , and he 
told them, that, having been iavited over to reſtore their liberty, he had 
engaged in this enterprize, and had at laſt happily effected his purpoſe, 
That it belonged to the parliament, now choſen and aſſembled with free- 
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dom, to concert meaſures for the public ſettlement ; and he pretended not to 
interpoſe in their determinations. That he heard of ſeveral ſchemes prope. 
ſed for eſtabliſhing the goverament : Some inſiſted on a regent ; others were 
defirous of beſtowing the crown on the princeſs : It was their concern a. 
lone to chuſe the plan of adminiſtration moſt agreeable or advantageous 
to them. That if they judged it proper to ſettle a regent, he had no ob. 
jection: He only thought it incumbent on him to inform them, that he 
was determined not to be the regent, nor ever to engage 1n a ſcheme, 
which, he knew, would be expoſed to ſuch inſuperable difficulties, That 
no man could have a juſter or deeper ſenſe of the princeſs's merit than he 
was impreſſed with; but he would rather remain a private perſon than en. 
joy a crown, which mult depend on the will or life of another. And that 
they mult therefore make account, if they were inclined to either of theſe 
two plans of ſettlement, that it would be totally out of his power to aflil 
them in carrying it into execution ; his affairs abroad were too important 
to be abandoned for ſo precarious a dignity, or even to allow him ſo much 
leiſure as would be requiſite to introduce order into their disjointed go- 
vernment. | | 


Tres views of the prince were ſeconded by the princeſs herſelf, who 
as ſhe poſſeſſed many virtues, was a moſt obſequious wife to a huſband, who, 
in the judgement of the generality of her ſex, would have appeared ſe 
little attractive and amiable. All confiderations were eglected, when they 
came in competition with what ſhe deemed her duty to the prince. Whey 
Danby and others of her partizans wrote her an account of their ſchemes 

» and proceedings, ſhe expreſſed great diſpleaſure ; and even tranſmitted 
their letters to her huſband, as a ſacrifice to conjugal fidelity. The prio- 
ceſs Anne alſo concurred in the ſame plan for the public ſettlement ; and 
being promiſed an ample revenue, was content to be poſtponed in the fuc- 
ceſſion to the crown, And as the title of her infant brother was, in the 
preſent eſtabliſhment, entirely negleCted, ſhe might, on the whole, deem 
herſelf, in point of intereſt, a gainer by this revolution. 


Tus chief parties, therefore, being agreed, the convention 


— * paſſed a bill, in which they ſettled the crown on the prince and 
of the princeſs of Orange, the ſole adminiſtration to remain in tbe 
crown. 


prince: The princeſs of Denmark to ſucceed after the death 
of the prince and princeſs of Orange; her poſterity aſter thoſe of the prin- 
ceſs, but before thoſe of the prince by any other wife. The convention 
annexed to this ſettlement of the crown a declaration of rights, where al 
the points which had, of late years, been diſputed between the king ane 
people, were finally determined; and the powers of royal prerogat/" 
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were more narrowly circumſcribed and and more exactly defined, than in 
uy former period of the Engliſh government. 


Tavs have we ſeen, through the courſe of four reigns, 
: continual ſtruggle maintained between the crown and the 1689. 
. . Manners 
people: Privilege and prerogative were ever at variance: arts and 
And both parties, beſide the preſent object of diſpute, had ſciences. 


many latent claims, which, on a favourable occaſion, they pro- 


luced againſt their adverſaries, Governments too ſteady and uniform, aa 


they are ſeldom free, ſo are they, in the judgment of ſome, attended with 
another ſenſible inconvenience : They abate the active powers of men; de- 
preſs courage, invention, and genius; and produce an univerſal lethargy in 
the people. Though this opinion may be juſt, the fluctuation and conteſt 
it muſt be allowed, of the Engliſh goverament were, during theſe reigns, 


much too violent both for the repoſe and ſafety of the people. Foreign 


affairs, at that time, were either entirely neglected, or managed to perni- 
cious purpoſes: And in the domeſtic adminiſtration there was felt a con- 
tiaued fever, either ſecret or manifeſt ; ſometimes the moſt furious convul- 
ſons and diſorders. The revolution forms a new epoch in the conſtitu- 
tion ; and was probably attended with conſequences more advantageous to 
the people than barely freeing them from an exceptionable adminiſtration. 
By deciding many important queſtions in favour of liberty, and ſtill more 
by that great precedent of depoſing one king, and eſtabliſhing a new fami- 
ly, it gave ſuch an aſcendant to popular principles, as has put the nature 
of the Engliſh conſtitution beyond all controverſy. And it may juſtly be 
armed, without any danger of exaggeration, that we, in this iſland, have 
erer ſince enjoyed, if not the beſt ſyſtem of government, at leaſt the moſt 
entire ſyſtem of liberty, that ever was known amongſt mankind. 


To deery with ſuch violence, as is affected by ſome, the whole line of 
Stuart; to maintain, that their adminiſtration was one continued eneroach- 
nent on the inconteſtible rights of the people; is not giving due honouy 
'0 that great event; which not only put a period to their hereditary ſuc- 
cellion, but made a new ſettlement of the whole conſtitution. The incon- 
reniencies, ſuffered by the people under the two firſt reigns of that family 
(for in the main they were fortunate} proceeded in a great meaſure from 
be unavoidable fituation of affairs; and ſcarcely any thing could have 
prevented thoſe events, but ſuch vigour of genius in the ſovereign, attend- 
{ with ſuch good ſortune as might have enabled him entirely to over- 


", 
; 
| 


able to decide impartially of their own merit, compared with that of theit 
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power the liberties of his people. While the parliaments, in thoſe reign mankind 


were taking advantage of the neceſſities of the prince, and attempting the mea 
every ſeſſion, to aboliſh, or circumſcribe, or define, ſome prerogative of to politic 
the crown, and innovate, in the uſual tenor of government : What could the popu 
be expected, but that the prince would exert himſelf in defending, again} and have 
ſuch inveterate enemies, an authority, which, during the moſt regular moting 

courſe of the Engliſh government, had been exerciſed without diſpute or whom th 


controverſy ? And though Charles II. in 1672, may with reaſon be deem z papiſt, 
ed the aggreſſor, nor is it poſſible to juſtify his conduct; yet were there vas relaj 
ſome motives, ſurely, which could engage. a prince ſo ſoft and indolent, and the « 
and gt the ſame time ſo judicious, to attempt ſuch hazardous enterprizez, dcluſions 
He felt, that public affairs had reached a fituation, at which they could encreaſe 
not poſſibly remain without ſome farther innovation. Frequent parlia. plot, a fi 
ments were become almoſt abſolutely neceſſary to the conducting of pub. however 
lic buſineſs ; yet theſe aſſemblies were Kill in the judgment of the roya- ther new 
liſts, much inferior in dignity to the ſovereign, whom they ſeemed better bunitian 
calculated to counſel than controul, The crown ftill poſſeſſed conſiderable been ſuc] 
power of oppoſing parliaments; and had not as yet acquired the means to practit 


of influencing them. Hence a contintal jealouſy between theſe parts of been obll 
the legiſlature : Hence the inclination mutually to take advantage of each ploy like 
other's neceſſities : Hence the impoſſibility, under which the king lay, of Tux! 
finding miniſters, who could at once be ſerviceable and faithful to him. out inte! 
If he followed his own choice in appointing his ſervants, without regard honours « 
to their parliamentary intereſt, a refractory ſeſſion was inſtantly to be ex- tion. B 
pected: If he choſe them from among the leaders of popular aſſemblies, * the ſta 
they either loſt their influence with the people, by adhering to the crown, liſhed ma 
or they betrayed the crown, in order to preſerve their influence. Neither nation eo 
Hambden, whom Charles I. was willing to gain at any price; nor Shafte- politions 
ſbury, whom Charles II. after the popiſh plot, attempted to engage in his 10 prop: 
counſels, would renounce their popularity for the precarious, and as they mains of 
eſteemed it, deceitful favour of the prince. The root of their authority hudable 
they ſtill thought to lie in the parliament ; and as the power of that aſſen- tltabliſhec 
bly was not yet uncontroulable, they {till reſolved to augment it, though tizans of 
at the expence of the royal prerogatives. fociety, a 
Ir is no wonder that theſe events have long, by the repreſentations of . mantane: 
faction, been extremely clouded and obſcured. No man has yet ariſen, 'remes of 
who has payed an entire regard to fruth, and has dared to expoſe ber, "ther fac 
without covering or diſguiſe, to the eyes of the prejudiced public. Eve" 1 5 
that party amongſt us, which boaſts of the higheſt regard to liberty, ba b ſh; 
not poſſeſſed ſufficient liberty of thought in this particular; nor has bet" = « 
ation 


antagoniſts, More noble perhaps in their ends, and highly beneficial dt Y; 
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nankind ; they muſt alſo be allowed to have often been leſs juſtifiable in 
the means, and in many of their enterprizes to have payed more regard 
to political than to moral conſiderations, Obliged to court the favour of 
the populace, they found it neceſſary to comply with their rage and folly ; 
and have even, on many occaſions, by propagating calumnies; and by pro- 
moting violence, ſerved to infatuate, as well as corrupt that people, to 
whom they made a tender of liberty and juſtice. Charles I. was a tyrant, 
a papiſt, and a contriver of the Iriſh maſſacre: The church of England 
was relapſing faſt into idolatry : Puritaniſm was the only true religion, 
and the covenant the favourite object of heavenly regard. Through theſe 
geluſious the party proceeded, and, what may ſeem wonderful, {till to the 
encreaſe of law and liberty; till they reached the impoſture of the popiſh 
plot, a fiction which exceeds the ordinary bounds of vulgar credulity. But 
however ſingular theſe events may appear, there is really nothing altoge- 
ther new in any period of modern hiſtory : And it is remarkable, that tri- 
bunitian arts, though ſometimes uſeful in a free conſtitution, have uſually 
deen ſuch as men of probity and honour could not bring themſelves either 
to practiſe or approve. The other faction, which, fince the revolution, has 
been obliged to cultivate popularity, ſumetimes found it neceſſary to em- 
ploy like artifices. 

Taz Whig party, for a courſe of near ſeventy years, has, almoſt with- 
out interruption, enjoyed the whole authority of government; and no 
honours or offices could be obtained but by their countenance and protec- 
tron, But this event, which, in ſome particulars, has been advantageous 
to the ſtate, has proved deſtructive to the truth of hiſtory, and has eſtab- 
liked many groſs falſehoods, which it is unaccountable how any civilized 
ration could have embraced with regard to its domeſtic occurrences, Com- 
politions the moſt deſpicable, both for ſtyle and matter, have been extolled, 
and propagated, and read; as if they had equalled the moſt celebrated re- 
mains of antiquity ?. And forgetting that a regard to liberty, though a a 
laudable paſſion, ought commonly to be ſubordinate to a reverence for 
eltabliſhed government, the prevailing faction has celebrated only the par- 
tizans of the former, who purſued as their object the perfection of civil 
ſociety, and has extolled them at the expence of their. antagoniſts, who 
maintained thoſe maxims that are eſſential to its ry exiſtence, But ex- 
tremes of all kinds are to be avoided ; and though no one will ever pleaſe 
ether fa&ion by moderate opinions it is there we are moſt likely to meet 
with truth and certainty. 

We ſhall ſubjoin to this general view of the Engliſh government, lome 
account of the ſtate of the finances, arms trade, manners, arts, between the 
iclioration and revolution. | 


Such as Rapin, Thoyras, Locke, S:dney, Hoadley, &c. 


/ 
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Tus revenue of Charles II. as ſettled by the long parliament, was put 
upon a very bad footing. It was too ſmall, if they intended to make hin 
independent in the common courſe of his'adminiftration : It was too large, 
and ſettled during too long a period, if they reſolved to keep him ia entire 
dependence. The great debts of the republic, which were thrown upan 
that prince ; the neceſſity of ſupplying the naval and military ſtores, which 
were entirely exhauſted * ; that of repairing and furniſhing his palaces 
All theſe cauſes involved the king in great difficulties immediately after 
his reſtoration ; and the parliament was not ſafficieatly liberal in ſupply. 
ing him. Perhaps too he had contracted ſome debts abroad ; and his 
bounty to the diſtreſſed cavaliers, though it did not correſpond either 
to their ſervices or expectations, could not fail, in ſome degree, to exhaul 
his treaſury. The extraordinary ſums, granted the king during the firl 
years, did not ſuffice for theſe extraordinary expences; and the exciſe and 
cuſtoms, the only conſtant revenue, amounted not to nine hundred thou. 


and pounds a year, and fell much ſhort of the ordinary burdens of govern. 


ment. The addition of hearth money in 1662, and of other two branches 
in 1669 and 1670, brought up the revenue to one million three hundred 
fifty-eight thouſand pounds, as we learn from lord Danby's account. But 
the ſame authority informs us, that the yearly expence of government was 
at that time one million three hundred eighty-ſeven thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ſeventy pounds * ; without mentioning contingencies, which arc 
always conſiderable, even under the moſt prudent adminiſtration. Thoſe 
branches of revenue, granted in 1669 and 1670, expired in 1080, and were 
never renewed by parliament : They were computed to be above two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a- year. It muſt be allowed, becauſe aſſerted by all 
cotemporary authors of both parties, and even confeſſed by himſelf, that 


king Charles was ſomewhat profuſe and negligent. But it is likewiſe 


certain, that a very rigid frugality was requiſite to ſupport the government 
under ſuch difficulties. It is a familiar rule in all buſineſs, that every man 
ſhould be payed in proportion to the truſt repoſed in bim, and to the pon. 
er which he enjoys; and the nation ſoon found reaſon, from Charles's 
dangerous connexions with France, to repent their departure from that 
prudential maxim. Indeed, could the parliaments in the reign of Charles 
I. have been induced to relinquiſh ſo far their old habits, as to grant that 
prince the ſame revenue which was voted to his ſucceſſor, or had thoſe in 
the reign of Charles 11. conſerred on him as large a revenue as was enjoyed 


by his brother, all the diſorders in both reigas might caſily have been pre- 


Z Lord Clareudon's ſpeech to pariiament, OA. 9. 1665, 
. a Ralph's HiPory, vol. i, p. 283, Welearn from that Jord's Memoirs, p. 12+ thit 
the receipts of the Exchequer, during fix years, from. 1673 to 1679, were about eight nil 
lions two hundred thouſand pounds, or one million three hundred fxty. fil thouſats 


pounds a year, Sec likewiſe, p. 16g, 
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rented, and probably all reaſonable conceſſions to iberty might peaceably 
have been obtained from both monarchs. But theſe aſſemhlies, unacquaint- 


ed with public buſineſs, and often actuated by faction and fanaticiſm, could 


never be made ſenſible, but too late and by fatal experience, of the inceſ- 
ſant change of times and ſituations. The French ambaſſador informs his 
court, that Charles was very well ſatisfied with his ſhare of power, could 


the parliament have been induced to make him tolerably caſy in bis re- 
venue ®, 


Ir we eſtimate the ordinary revenue of Charles II. at one million two 
hundred thouſand pounds a-year during his whole reign, the computation 
will rather exceed than fall below the true value. The convention parlia« 
ment, after all the ſums which they had granted the king towards the 
payment of old debts, threw, the laſt day of their meeting, a debt upon 
him, amounting to one million ſeven hundred forty-three thouſand two 
hundred ſixty three pounds ©, All the extraordinary ſums, which were 
afterwards voted him by parliament, amounted to eleven millions four hun- 
dred forty three thouſand four hundred and ſeven pounds ; which, divided 
by twenty-four, the number of years which that king reigned, make four 


hundred ſeventy-fix thouſand eight hundred and eight pounds a year. 


During that time, he had two violent wars to ſuſtain with the Dutch ; 
and in 1678, he made expenſive preparations for a war with France. In 
the firſt Dutch war, both France and Denmark were allies to the United 
Provinces, and the naval armaments in England were very great ; ſo that 
it is impoſſible he could have ſecreted any part, at leaſt any conſiderable part, 
of the ſums which were then voted him by parliament, 


To theſe ſums we muſt add about one million two bendred thouſand 
pounds, which had been detained from the bankers on ſhutting up the 


Exchequer in 1672. The king payed fix per cent. for this money during 


the reſt of his reign 4. It is remarkable, that, notwithſtanding this vio» 
ent breach of faith, the king, two years after, borrowed money at eight 
per cent.; the ſame rate of intereſt which he had payed before that e- 
vent . A proof that public credit, inſtead of being of ſo delicate a nature 
a3 we are apt to imagine, is, in reality, ſo hardy and robuſt, that it is very 
difficult to deſtroy it. 


Tus revenue of James was raiſed by the parliament to about one million 
eight hundred and ſfty thouſand pounds f; and his income, as duke of 
York, being added, made the whole amount to two millions a- year; a ſam 
well proportioned to the public neceſſities, but enjoyed by him in too in- 
dependent a manner. The national debt at the revolution amounted to 


1 million fty-four thouſand nine hundred twenty five pounds 5, 
OL, V. 

d Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 142. 

4 Danby's Memoirs, p. 3. © Id. p. 65. 
5 20th of March, 168g. 


6 Journals, 29th of December, 1660. 
f Journ, 1{t of March, 1689. 
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Tut militia fell much to decay during theſe two reigns, partly by the 
policy of the kings, who had entertained a diffidence of their ſubjects, part. 
ly by that ill-judged law which limited the king's power of muſtering and 
arraying them, In the beginning, however, of Charles's reign, the militia 
was ſtill deemed formidable. De Wit having propoſed to the French 


king an invaſion of England during the firſt Dutch war, that monarch re. 


plied, that ſuch an attempt would be entirely fruitleſs, and would tend on- 
ly to unite the Engliſh. In a few days, ſaid he, after our landing, there 
will be fifty thouſand men at leaſt upon us. 

Casxues, in the beginning of his reign, had in pay near five thouſand 
men, of guards and garriſons. At the end of his reign he augmented 
this number to near eight thouſand. James, on Monmouth's rebellion, 


had on foot about fifteen thouſand men; and when the prince of Orange 
invaded him, there were no fewer than thirty thouſand regular troops ia 


England. | 

Tus Engliſh navy, during the greater part of Charles's reign, made a 
conſiderable figure, for number of ſhips, valour of the men, and conduct 
of the commanders. Even in 1678, the fleet conſiſted of eighty- three 
ſhips | ; beſides thirty, which were at that time on the ſtocks. On the 
king's reſtoration he found only fixty-three veſſels of all fizes*. During 
the latter part of Charles's reign, the navy fell ſomewhat to decay, by 
reaſon of the narrowneſs of the king's revenue: But James, ſoon after his 
acceſſion, reſtored it to its former power and glory ; and before he left the 
throne, carried it much farther. The adminiſtration of the admiralty un- 
der Pepys, is ſtill regarded as a model for order and c my. The fleet 
at the revolution conſiſted of one hundred ſeventy-three veſſels of all ſizes; 
and required forty-two - thouſand ſeamen to man iti, That king, when 
Duke of York, had been the firſt inventor of ſea-fignals. The military 
genius, during theſe two reigns, had not totally decayed among the young 
nobility. Dorſet, Mulgrave, Rocheſter, not to mention Offory, ſerved on 
board the fleet, and were preſent in the moſt furious engagements againſt 
the Dutch. : | | 

Tux commerce and riches of England did never, during any period, 
encreaſe ſo faſt as from the reſtoration to the revolution, 'The two Dutch 
wars, by diſturbing the trade of that republic, promoted the navigation of 
this iſland ; and after Charles had made a ſeparate peace with the States, 
his ſubjects enjoyed, unmoleſted, the trade of Europe. The only diſtur- 
bance which they met with, was from a few French privateers who infeſted 
the channel; and Charles interpoſed not in bebalf of his ſubjects with 
ſufficient ſpirit aud vigour. The recovery or conqueſt of New Vork and 


h D'Estrades, 25th of Oftoher, 1666. i Pepys's Memoirs, p. 4. k Memoits 
of Engliſh affairs chi- fly naval. 1 Lives of the Admirals, vol. ii. p 476 
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the Jerſeys was a conſiderable acceſſion to the ſtrength and leeurtey of the 
Eogliſh colonies ; and, together with the ſettlement of Penſilvania and 
Carolina, which was effected during that reign, extended the Engliſh em- 
pire in America. The perſecutions of the difſenters, or more properly 
ſpeaking, the reſtraints impoſed upon them, contributed to augment and 
people theſe. colonies, Dr. Davenant affirms u, that the ſhipping of Eng- 
land more than doubled duriag theſe twenty-eight years. Several new 
nanufactures were eſtabliſhed ; in iron, braſs, filk, hats, glaſs, paper, ire. 
One Brewer, leaving the Low Countries, when they were threatened with 
2 French conqueſt, brought the art of dying woollen cloth into England, 
and by that improvement ſaved the nation great ſums of money. The 
encreaſe of coinage during theſe two reigns was ten millions two hundred 
fixty one thoufand pounds. A board of trade was erected in 1670 ; and 
the carl of Sandwich was made preſident, Charles revived and ſupported 
the charter of the Eaſt-India company ; a meaſure whoſe utility is by ſome 
thought doubtful : He granted a charter to the Hudſoa's Bay company ; 
ameaſure probably hurtful. 


We learn from Sir Joſiah Child a; that i in 1688 there were on the 
Change more men worth 10,000 pounds than there were in 1650 worth a 
thouſand ; that 5oo pounds with a daughter was, in the latter period, 
deemed a larger portion than 2000 in the former; that gentlewomen, in 
thoſe earlier times, thought themſelves well cloathed in a ſerge gown, 
which a chambermaid would, in 1588, be aſhamed to be ſeen in; and that, 
belides the great encreaſe of rich cloaths, plate, jewels, and houſe-hold fur- 
niture, coaches were in that time augmented a hundred fold. 

Taz duke of Buckingham introduced from Venice the manufacture of, 
glaſs and chriſtal into England. Prince Rupert was alſo an encourager 
of uſeful arts and manuſactures: He himſelf was the inventor of etching. 

Tus firſt law for ereſting turupikes was paſled in 1652. The places of 
the tumpikes were Wadeſmill, Caxton, and Stilton : But the general and 
great improvement of highways took not place till the reign of George II. 

Is 1663, was paſſed the firſt law for allowing the exportation of foreign 

ig and bullion, 
; Is 1669 was concluded the firſt American treaty between England and 
Spain: This treaty was made more general and complete in 1670, The 
two ſtates then renounced all right of trading with each others colonies ; 
and the title of England was acknowledged to all the territories in Ameri- 
a, of which ſhe was then poſſeſſed. 


Taz French king, about the beginning of Charles's reign, laid ſome 
impoſitions on Engliſh commodities : And the Engliſh, partly diſpleaſed 
"this innovation, partly moved by their animoſity againſt France, retali- | 


2 2 | 
* Diſcourſe on the public Revenues, part ii. p 29. 33. 36. 2 Brief Ol ſecvations, &e, 
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ated, by laying ſuch reſtraints on the commerce with that kingdom a 
amounted almoſt to a prohibition. They formed calculations, by which 
they perſuaded themſelves, that they were loſers a million and a half ot 
near two millions a year by the French trade. But no good effects were 
found to reſult from theſe reſtraints ; and in king. James's reign they were 
taken off by parliament. 


Lon Claxkx pon tells us, that, in 1665, when money, in conſequence 
of a treaty, was to be remitted to the biſhop of Muuſter, it was found, 
that the whole trade of England could not ſupply above 1000 pounds 
month to Frankfort and Cologne, nor above 20,000 a month to Han. 
burgh : Theſe ſums appear ſurpriſingly ſmall . 

Ar the ſame time that the boroughs of England were deprived of their 
privileges, a like attempt was made on the colonies. King James recalled 
the charters, by which their liberties were ſecured ; and he ſent over go. 
vernors inveſted with abſolute power. The arbitrary principles of that 
monarch appear in every part of his adminiſtration. 


Tus people, during theſe two reigns, were, in a great meaſure, cured 
of that wild fanaticiſm, by which they had formerly been ſo much agitated, 
Whatever new vices they might acquire, it may be queſtioned, whethei, 
by this change, they were, in the main, much loſers in point of morals. 
By the example of Charles II. and the cavaliers, licentiouſneſs and de- 
bauchery became prevaleat in the nation. The pleaſures of the table were 
much purſued. Love was treated more as an appetite than a paſſion, The 
one ſex began to abate of the national character of chaſtity, without being 
able to inſpire the other with ſentiment or delicacy. 

Tus abuſes in the former age, ariſing from overſtrained preteaſions 
to piety, had much propagated the ſpirit of irreligion ; and many of the 
ingenious men of this period lie under the imputation of deiſm. Beſides 
wits and ſcholars by profeſſion, Shafteſbury, Halifax, Buckingham, Mul. 
grave, Sunderland, Eſſex, Rocheſter, Sidney, Temple are ſuppoſed to has: 
adopted theſe principles. 

Taz ſame factions, which formerly diſtracted the nation, were revircd, 
and exerted themſelves in the moſt ungenerous and unmanly enterprize 
againſt each others. King Charles being in his whole deportment a mo- 
del of eaſy and gentlemau- like behaviour, improved the politeneſs of the 
nation; much as faction, which of all things is moſt deſtructive to that 
virtue, could poſfibly permit. His courticrs were long diſtinguiſhable is 
England by their obliging and agreeable manners. , 

Tirr the revolution, the liberty of the preſs was very imperfeRly ci. 
joyed in England, and during a very ſhort perivd, The ſtar- chambei, 
while that court ſubſiſted, put effeQual reſtraints upon printing. On the 
ſuppreſſion of that tribunal in 1641, the long parliament, after their ru 


Life of Clarendon, p. 237. 
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ture with the king, aſſumed the ſame power with regard to the liceneing 
of books ; and this authority was continued during all the period of the 
republic and proteQorſhip o Two years after the reſtoration, an act was 
paſſed, reviving the republican ordinances. This act expired in 1679 z but 
was revived in the firſt of king James. The liberty of the preſs did not 
eren commence with the revolution. It was not till 1694, that the re- 
luaints were taken off; to the great diſpleaſure of the king, and his mini. 
ters, who, ſeeing no where, in apy government, during preſent or paſt 
2ges, any example of ſuch unlimited freedom, doubted much of its ſalu- 
tary effects, and probably thought, that no books or writings would ever 
ſv much improve the general underſtanding of men, as to render it ſafe ts 
entruſt them with an indulgence fo eafily abuſed, 


Ix 1677, the old law for burning heretics was repealed ; a prudent mea- 
ſure, while the nation was in continual dread of the return of popery. 

An1DsT the thick cloud of bigotry and ignorance, which overſpread the 
zation, during the commonwealth and protectorſhip, there were a few ſe- 
date philoſophers, who, in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated their 
reaſon, and eſtabliſhed conferences for the mutual communication of their 
diſcoveries in phyſics and geometry. Wilkins, a clergyman, who had mar- 
tied Cromwel's filter, and was afterwards biſhop of Cheſter, promoted theſe 
philoſophical converſations. Immediately after the reſtoration, theſe men 
procured a patent, and haying enlarged their number, were denominated 
the Royal Society. But this patent was all they obtained from the king. 
Though Charles was a lover of the ſciences, particularly chymiſtry and 
mechanics; he animated them by his example alone, not by his bounty. 
His craving courtiers and miſtreſſes, by whom he was perpetually ſur- 
rounded, engroſſed all his expence, and left him neither money nor atten- 
tion for literary merit. His contemporary, Lewis, who fell ſhort of the 
king's genius and knowledge in this particular, much exceeded him in li- 
derality. Beſides penſions conferred on learned men throughout all Eu- 
rope, his academies were directed by rules and ſupported byglalaries: A ge- 
neroſity which does great honour to his memory; and, in the eyes of all 
ihe ingenious part of mankind, will be eltcemed an atonement for many of 
the errors of his reign. We may be ſurprized, that this example ſhould 
not be more followed by princes ; ſince it is certain that that bounty, 4o 
extenſive, ſo beneficial, and ſo much celebrated, colt not this monarch ſo 
great a ſum as is often conferred on one uſeleſs overgrown favourite or 
courtier, | 


Bur though the French academy of ſciences was directed, encouraged 
and ſupported by the ſovereign, there aroſe in England ſome men of ſupe- 


ner genius who were more than ſufficient to caſt the balance, and he 
© Scobel!, i. 44. 134. ii. 88. 230. 
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drew on themſelves and on their native country the regard and attention 
of Europe. Beſides Wilkins, Wren, Wallis, eminent mathematiciang, 
Hooke, an accurate obſerver by microſcopes, and Sydenbam, the reftorer 
of true phyſic ; there flouriſhed during this period a Boyle and a Newton ; 

men who trod with cautions, and therefore the more ſecure ſteps, the only 
road which leads to true philoſophy. 


Dovie improved the pneumatic engine invented by Otto Guericke, and 
was thereby enabled to make ſeveral new and curious experiments on the 
air, as well as on other bodies : His chemiſtry is much admired by thoſe 
who are acquainted with that art : His hydroſtatics contain a greater 
mixture of reaſoning and invention with experiment than any other of hiz 
works ; but his reaſoning i is ſtill remote from that boldneſs and temerity 
which. had led aſtray ſo many philoſophers. Boyle was a great partizan 
of the mechanical philoſophy ; a theory, which, by diſcovering ſome of the 
ſecrets of nature, and allowing us to imagine the reſt, is ſo agreeable to the 
natural vanity and curioſity of men, He died in 1691, aged 65. 


In Newton this iſland may boaſt of having produced the greateſt and 
rareſt genius that ever aroſe for the ornament and inſtruction of the ſpecies, 
Cautious i in admitting no principles but ſuch as were founded on experi- 
ment ; but reſolute to adopt every ſuch principle, however new or unu- 
ſual: From modeſty, ignorant of his ſuperiority above the reſt of mas. 
kind; and thence, leſs careful to accommodate his reaſonings to common 
apprehenſions: More anxious to merit than acquire fame: He was, from 
theſe cauſes, long unknown to the world ; but his reputation at laſt broke 
out with a luſtre, which ſcarcely any writer, during his own life-time, bad 
ever before attained. While Newton ſeemed to draw off che veil from 
ſome of the myſteries. of nature, he ſhewed at the ſame time the imperfec- 
tions of the mechanical philoſophy ; and thereby reſtored her ultimate ſe- 
crets to that obſcurity i in which they ever did and ever will remain. He 
died in 1727, aged 85. 


Tuts age was far from being ſo favourable to polite literature as to the 
ſciences. + Charles, though fond of wit, though poſſeſſed himſelf of a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of it, though his taſte in converſation ſeems to have becu 
ſound and juſt ; ſerved rather to corrupt than improve the poetry and clo- 
quence of his time. When the theatres were opened at the reſtoration, 
and freedom was again given to pleaſantry and ingenuity ; men, after ſo 
long an abſtinence, fed on theſe delicates with leſs taſte than avidity, and 
the coarſeſt and moſt irregular ſpecies of wit was received by the court a5 
well as by the people. The productions, repreſented at that time on the 
ſtage, were ſuch monſters of extravagance and folly ; ſo utterly deſtitute 
of all reaſon or even common ſenſe; that. they would be the diſgrace of 
Engliſh literature, had not the nation made atonement for its rr 14 
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giration of them, by the total oblivion to which they are now condemn- 
d. The duke of Buckingham's Rehearſal, which expoſed theſe wild 
productions, ſeems to be a piece of ridicule carried to exceſs : yet in reality 
the copy ſcarcely equals ſome of the abſurdities which we meet with in the 
griginals *, 

Te1s ſevere ſatire, together with the good ſenſe of the nation, correc- 
ted, after ſome time, the extravagancies of the faſhionable wit ; but the 
productions of literature ſtill wanted much of the correctneſs and delicacy 
which we ſo much admire in the ancients, and in the French writers, their 
judicious imitators, It was indeed during this period chiefly, that that 
nation left the Engliſh bebind them in the productions of poetry,ſeloquence, 
hiſtory, and other branches of polite letters; and acquired a ſuperiority, 
which the efforts of Engliſh writers, during the ſubſequent age, did more 
ſucceſsfully conteſt with chem. The arts and ſciences were imported from 
Italy into this iſland as early as into France; and made at firſt more ſen- 
ible advances. Spencer, Shakeſpeare, Bacon, Johnſon, were ſuperior to 
their cotemporarics, who flouriſhed in that kingdom. Milton, Waller, 
Denham, Cowley, Harvey, were at leaſt equal to their cotemporaries. The 
reign of Charles II. which ſome prepoſterouſly repreſent as our Auguſtan 
age, retarded the progreſs of polite literature in this iſland ; and it was 
then found, that the immeaſurable licentiouſneſs, indulged or rather ap- 
plauded at court, was more deſtructive to the refined arts, than even the 
cant, nonſenſe, and enthuſiaſm of the preceding penod, 


Mosr of the celebrated writers of this age remain monuments of 
genius, perverted by indecency and bad taſte; and none more than Dryden, 
both by reaſon of the greatneſs of his talents, and the groſs abuſe which 
be made of them. His plays, excepting a few ſcenes, are utterly dis- 
figured by vice or folly, or both. His translations appear too much the 
offspring of haſte and hunger: Even his fables are ill choſen tales, con- 
reed in an incorrect, though ſpirited verſification. Yet, amidſt this great 
aumber of looſe productions, the refuſe of our language, there are found 
ſome ſmall pieces, his Ode to St. Cecilia, the greater part of Abſalom and 
Achitophel, and a few more, which diſcover ſo great genius, ſuch richneſs 
ef expreſſion, ſuch pomp and variety of numbers, that they leave us equally 
full of regret and indignation, on account of the inferiority or rather great 
abſurdity of his other writings. He died in 1701, aged og. 

Tas very name of Rocheſter is offenſive to modeſt ears; yet does his 
poetry diſcover ſuch energy of ſtyle and ſuch poignancy of ſatire, as give 
ground to imagine what ſo fine a genius, had he fallen in a more happy 
age, and had followed better models, was capable of producing. The an- 

Z 
The duke of Buckingham * on the 16th April, 1688. 
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cient ſatyriſts often uſed great liberties in their expreſſions ; but their free. 
dom no more reſembles the licentiouſneſs of Rocheſter, than the nakedne 
of an Indian does that of a common proſtitute. 


WrcatkLEy was ambitious of the reputation of wit and libertiniſm; 
and he attained it : He was probably capable of reaching the fam of true 
comedy, and inſtructive ridicule. Otway had a genius finely turned to the 
pathetic ; but he neither obſerves ſtrictly the rules of the drama, not the 
rules, {till more eſſential, of propriety and decorum. By one ſingle piece, 
the duke of Buckingham did both great ſervice to his age, and honour to 
himſelf. The earls of Mulgrave, Dorſet, and Roſcommon, wrote in 2 
good taſte; but their productions are either feeble or careleſs. The mar. 
quis of Halifax diſcovers a refined genius; and nothing but leiſure aud 
an inferior ſtation ſeems wanting to have procured him eminence in liter. 
ature. 


Or all the conſiderable writers of this age, Sir William Temple is almo? 
the only one that kept himſelf altogether unpolluted by that inundation of 
vice and licentiouſneſs which overwhelmed the nation. The ſtyle of this 
author, though extremely negligent, and even infected with foreign idioms, 
is agreeable and intereſting, That mixture of vanity which appears in his 
works is rather a recommendation to them. By means of it, we enter it- 
to acquaintance with the character of the author, full of honour and hu- 
manity ; and fancy that we are engaged, not in the peruſal of a book, but, 
in converſation with a campanion, He died in 1698, aged 70. 


Tnovan Hudibras was publiſhed, and probably compoſed, during the 
reign of Charles II. Butler may juſtly, as well as Milton, be thought to be- 
lonſ to the ioregoing period. No compoſition abounds ſo much as Hudi. 
bras in ſtrokes of juſt and inimitable wit ; yet are there many performances 
which give us as great or greater entertainment on the whole peruſal. The 
alluſions in Butler are often dark and far-fetched ; and though ſcarcely any 
author was ever able to expreſs his thoughts in ſo few words, he often em- 
ploys too many thoughts on one ſubject, and thereby becomes prolix aſter 
an unuſual manner. It is ſurpriſing how much erudition Butler has intro: 
duced with ſo good a grace into a work of pleaſantry and humour: Hu- 
dibras is perhaps one of the moſt learned compoſitions that is to be found 
in any language. The advantage which the royal cauſe received from this 
poem, in expoſing the fanaticiſm and falſe pretences of the former parlis 
mentary party, was prodigious. The king himſelf had ſo good a taſte as 
to be highly pleaſed with the merit of the work, and had even got a greit 
part of it by heart: Let was he either ſo careleſs in his temper, or fo little 
endowed with the virtue of liberality, or, more properly ſpeaking, of gra- 
titude, that he allowed the author, n man of virtue and probity, to live in 
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and he had the ſingular fate of dying literally of hunger. Theſe incidents 
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obſcurity, and die in want d. Dryden is an inſtance of a negligence of 
the ſame kind. His Abſalom ſenſibly contributed to the victory which 
the tories obtained over the whigs, after the excluſion of parliaments : Vet 
could not this merit, aided by his great genius, procure him an eftabliſhment 
which might exempt him from the neceſſity of writing for bread. Otway, 
though a profeſſed royaliſt, could not even procure bread by his writings ; 


throw a great ſtain on the memory of Charles, who had diſcernment, loved 


genius, was liberal of money, but attained not the praiſe of true genero- 
ſty. 


» Butler died in 1680, aged 68. 
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FIFTH VOLUME. 


NOTE (A), p. 21. 


FTER Monk's declaration for a free parliament on the ith of February, he could 

mean nothing but the kiog's reſtoration : Yet it was long befare he would open 
himſelf even to the king. This declaration was within eight days after his arrival in 
London, Had he ever intended to have ſet up for himſelf, he would not ſurely have 
ſo ſoon abandoned a project ſo inviting : He would have taken ſome ſteps, which would 
have betrayed it. It could only have been ſome diſappointment, ſome fruſtrated at-; 
tempt, which could have made him regounce the road of private ambition. But there 
1s not the leaſt ſymptom of ſuch intentions. The ſtory told of Sir Anthony Aſhley Coop- 
er, by Mr. Locke, has not any appearance of truth. Sce lord Lanſdown's Vindication, 
and Philips's Continuation of Baker. I ſhall add to what thoſe authors have advanced, 
that cardinal Mazarine wiſhed for the king's reſtoration ; though he would not have 
ventured much to have procured it. 


NOTE BI. P · 87. 


1 articles were, that he had adviſed the king to govern by military power with- 

out parliaments, that he had affirmed the king to be a papiſt or popiſhly affe ted, 
that he had received great ſums of money for procuring the Canary patent and other 
illegal patents, that he had adviſed and procured divers of his majeſty's ſubjects to be 
impriſoned againſt law, in remote iſlands aud garriſons, there by to prevent their having 
the benc$t of the law, that he had procured the cuſtoms to be farmed at under rates, that 
he had received great ſums from the Vintner's company, for allowing them to inhance 
the price of wines, that he had in a hor: time gained a greater eſtate than could have 
been ſuppoſed to ariſe from the profits of his offices, that he had introduced an ar hi- 
ary government into his wajeſty's Plantations, that he had rejected a propoſal for the 
preſervation of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's, which was the occaſion of great loſles in 
thoſe parts, that when he was in his majeſty's ſervice beyond ſea he held a correſpon- 
tence with Cromwel and his accomplices, that be adviſed the ſale of Dunkirk, that he 
nad unduly altered letters patent under the king's ſeal, that he had unduly decided 
cules in council, which ſhould have been brought before chancery, that he had iſſued 
do Warrantos againſt corporations with ap intention of ſqueezing meney from them, 
flat he had taken money for paſling the bill of ſettlement in lreland, that he betrayed 
the nation in all forciga treaties, and that he was the principal adviſer of dividing the 
het in June 1666, 
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NOTE (c), p. 106. 


-houſe committee (ſo that committee wy 
2 «vu = i. p. 179. from lord Halifax's coll 
; path — If we peruſe their apology, which we find ww the I 
2 e author, we ſhall find, that they adted with ſome malignity — — 
page of the ſame — ns notice d no ſervices performed beſorc the Iſt o — 
king. They _ king's preparations preceded that date, and as chancellor Clare Jon 
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NOTE [DJ, p. 110. 


0 kt: : ii. p. 14. 67. that Charles was never 
N- = 2 6 a violent _ 1 
ſiucere ir the triple tbe his artifice, to detach him from the French al ** 
gainſt De Wit, he —— an opportunity to ſatiate his vengeance upon n 
— — e 8 very little honourable to the king's memory, ſeems probab 
ep: 3 as well as from the authority of the author. 


END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


N, B. The Roman Numerals direct to the Volume, 
and the Figures to the Page. 


A 


— LANDS, the immediate inconveniencies reſulting from their alienation in- 
to lay-hands at the reformation, iii. 131. b 
Ableys, their rich revenues, iii. 40. The hoſpitality exerciſed by them, is. See Mon- 
ajeeries. 

4 archbiſhop, is ſuſpended and confined, for refuſing to licence Sibthorp's ſermon on 
general loang, iv. 147. Is cmployed by the lords to moderate the pretenſions of the 
commons, in the petition of right, 162. 

Alleti, are excluded from their ſeats in the houſe of lords, iii. 53. See Monazterier. 

Abborrers, and petitioners, an account of the origin of thoſe party diſtinRions, v. 225. The 


former perſecuted, and the latter countenanced, by the houſe of commons, 237. 


Acadie, is yielded to the Frenth by the treaty of Breda, v. 85, 

Acca, daughter of Alla king of Deira, is married to Ethelfred, king of Bernicia, i. 17. 

Acre, a city in Paleſtine, belieged by the Chriſtians, . 308. Taken by the aſſiſtance of 
Richard I. of England, and Philip of France, 309. The garriſon butchered, 314. 

Aula, daugh er of king William the Conqueror, her iſſue, ſhewing the foundation of king 
Stephen's pretenſions, i. 223. 

Adelfrid, king of Bernicia, eGabliſhes the kingdom of Northumberland, i. 17. 26. Great 
ughter of Britiſh monks by, i Deſtroys the vaſt monaſtery of Bangor, is. Deſcat - 
ed and killed by Redwal king of the Eaſt Angles, 27. 

Adjournment of parliament, diſtin&tion between that by the king and of the houſe of com- 
mons by themſelves, iu. 178. note, 

Adiral, lord high, an account of thoſe who filled that poſt during the reign of James J. 
in 100. Thoſe in the reign of Charles I. iii. 45%. 

Airian, emperor, builds his famous rampart between Britain and Caledonia, i. 7. Com- 
pleted by Severus, is. 

— an Engliſh pope, his motives for making a grant of Ireland to Henry II. of 

"gland, i. 271. 

Adrian VI pope, his conduct towards the reformers, ii. 432. Dies. i. 437. 

Adultery, the legal compoſition for, among our Saxon anceſtore, i. 140. 

lla, a Saxon, defeats the Britons, and ſetiles in Suilex, i. 15. See Suſſex. 

— another Saxon of that name, s made king of Lair i 17, 

tu, why unable to liſten to the embally of the Britons tor aſliſtance, i. 14 

Agilolors, or repreſentatives of the array, in a military parliament, choſen, Id 410. Send 
cornet Joyce to ſeize the king from Holdenby, 411. Their meetiags forbid by Crong- 
wel, 424. Diforders committed by them, 461. Are ſupprefled by the generals, ib. 

Agnes Sorrel, miſtreſs of Charles VII. affiſts the queen in recovering him from his dejec- 
tion on the ſiege of Orleans, ii 204. i 

Agricole, Julius Gvally. ſubdue: the Britons, as far as Caledonia, i. 6. How he ſecured 
their ſubjection, b. His civil inſtitutions, ib. 5 

Arriculture, evidence of the bad ſtate of, in the time of Henry VIIL iii, 100. State of du- 
"ing the reign of James I. iv. 221. 

Aix la Chapelle, treaty of, in reſult of the triple alliance, v. 94. 

Algſco, John, a Poliſh noblemar, being expelled turns proteliaut preacher, and takes re- 
fuge with his conpregation in England, iii. 144. le protected by the council, i6, Is 
forced to leave England at the acceſſion of queen Mary 164. ; 

Albans, the pope's legate, excommunicates prince Kichard, ſon of Henry II. for rebellion 
%agſt bis father, l. 293. "FR: \ 


* INDEX. 


Albany, duke of, brother to Robert III. king of Scotland, aflumes the admioiſtration, i; 
6. Enjoys the regal power by the death of his brother and the captivity of hi. 
nephew, ib. Sends forces to the Dauphin of France, who defeat and kill the duke « 
Clarence, 186, Dies, 228. Character of his Son Mardac. ib. 

——, duke of, is invited over by the influence of the lord Hume, to accept the regency 
of Scotland, ii. 410. The ſtate of the kingdom as it appeared to him at his arrival, 4 
Is prejudiced Jpaifilt Hume by the enemies of that % nt a} 411. The young king 
carried off by his mother, 35. Lord Hume mikes wir againſt him, and is Put to 
death by him, 412. Goes over to France, ib. Returns to Scotland, 433. Concludes 1 
truce with the Engliſh, and returns to France, 434. Comes back, but his operations 3 
gainſt England diſconcerted, 435. Leaves Scotland finally, i6. 

Almere, carl of, foments a rebellion of the barons against Henry UN. i. 399 Loſw 
Rockingham caſtle, but gains Fotheringay, and others, ib. is excommunicated by Pan. 
dolf the legate, i5. Submits, and is pardoned, 400. 

————general Monk created duke of, v. 39. Procures the condemnation of Argyle, 50, 
Engages the Dutclradmiral for four days. 77. His death and character, II 3. note. 
Albert, and Theodin appointed legates to inquire into the murder of Thomas 4 Becket, 
i. 2 5. Their accommodation with Hehry 11. on the account of it, i6. Abſolve him, 

- | 

Albigenſes, who they were, i. 342. A cruſade againſt them publiſied by pope Innocent 
1k . Exterminated, 1b. 

Albiney, William de, defends the caſtle of Rocheſter for the barons againſt king John, 
i. 360. Is obliged to forrender, 5. 

Alcuin, a clergyman, Tent by Offa, king of Mercia, to the emperor Charlemagne, and 
becomes his preceptor in the ſciences, i. 32. | 

Aldermai: and Earl, fynonimous terms in the Saxon laws and arinals, i. 127. 

Aldred, archbiſhop of York, crowns king Harold, i. 114. Crowns William the Con- 
queror, 150. Dies of Grief, 164. ; ; 

Ale, its price in the reign of Henry III. i. 446. 

Alencon, be ſicged by John king of England, i. 332 The fiege raiſed by the addrefs al 


_— of France, i 
ke of, created duke of Anjou, iii. 363 
Alexander 11. pope, his motives for dectaring in favour of the Norman invaſion, i. 118. 163. 


Sends Ermenfroy, legate to William the conqueror, ib. 

II. pope, driven from Rome, by the anti-pope Victor IV. i. 243- Abject honours 
paid to, by the kings of France and England, is. Annuls the conſtitutions of Claren- 
don, 252. Deceives the intentions of Henry 11. in the grant of a legantin* commiſſion, 
253- His honourable reception of archbiſhop Becket, and cool behaviour to Henry's 
embaſly, 257. Attempts by his nuncios to reconcile them, 261. Appeafed by Heory's 
ſubmiſſions on the occaſion of Becket's murder, 268. Canonizes Becket, 259. Iſſues 
bulls at Henry's deſire againſt his ſons, 2978. 

———IV. pope, publiſhes a cruſade _—_ Sicily, i. 412. His levies on the Engliſh 
clergy to carry it on, is. Threatens the kingdom with an interdict for non-paymeut 
of his demand, 413. 

VI. pope, ſends a nuncio to engage Henry VII. of England in a cruſade againſt 
the Turks, ii. 370. 

king of Scotland, eſpouſes the ſiſter of Edward l. of England, i. 459. His death, i. 

Alexis Comenus, emperor of Greece, his policy to get rid of the cruſades, i. 197. 

Alford, encounter there, between Montroſe and Baillic, iv- 386. | ; 

Alfred, accompanies his father Ethelwolf ia his pilgrimage to Rome, i. 48. Allis bs 

rother king Erhelred againſt the Danes, 47. Succeeds him to the crowg, 48. l 
anointed at Rome by pope Leo III! 16. Progreſs of his education, 49. Is wor ed by 
the Danes, ib. Fights ſeveral battles with them, 50. Forced to relinquiſh bis domit- 
ions in the diſguiſe of a peaſant, 51. Anecdote of him during this concealment, i. 
Collects ſome retainers in a ſecret retreat, ib. Sallies and routs the Danes, 52. Enters 
their camp difguiſed like a harper, ib Defeats them again, aud admits them to ſert)e, 
33. His civil inſtitutions, 54- Forms a naval force, 68. Routs Haſtings the Dem, 
54- Routs Segefert the Northumbrian pirate, 55. His charaQer, 57, State of be 
nation at the defeat of the Danes, ib. Divides England into diſtricts for the eaſy ei- 
ecution of juſtice, 5. The modes of juſtice eſtabliſhed by him, . Appoints jurics 
for Judicial deciſions, ib, His regard for the liberties of his people, 59. His care for 
the advancement of learning, 1 His economy of his time, 61, How he incvicat- 
ed morality. 62. His literary performances, ib. His attention to the promotion of arts, 
matiofaQtures, and commerce, 6. His great reputation abroad. 63. His children, i. 

Alfred, a Saxon nobleman, accuſed of conſpiring againſt king Athelſtab, his cxcraord 


nary fate, i. 95. 
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4fric, duke of Mercia, his infamous character and hiſtory, i. 83. Treacherouſly ſayes 


the Daniſh fleet, 84. Another inſtance of his perfidy, 92. 

Algiers is compelled to e by admiral Blake, iv. 517, 

flue Pierce becomes the favourite of Edward. III. but is removed from court, ii. ro, 

Alla, John, his charaRer, ii. 417. Is made judge of cardinal Wolſey's legantine court, i, 
1s proſecuted and convicted of iniquity; 418. 

4lliante, triple, formed againſt Louis XIV. v. gg, 

Allien, his cruel proſecution in the ſtar chamber for flander, iv. 196. 

{ikdial and feudal poſſeſſions, the difference between, explained, and the preference of 
the latter in the early ages ſhewn, i. 368. 369. 

Alrwic, William king of Scotland defeated and taken priſoner there by the Engliſh, i, 


28 . 

F removed from the wall into the middle of the church by the firſt Engliſh reform 
ers, iü. 307. | 

— Juke of concerts with Philip of Spain, Catherine de Medicis, and the cardinal of 
Lorraine, a maſſacre of the French proteſtants, iii. 269. See Hugoncte and Medicis. En- 
ters into a Degociation with the carl of Northumberland for an iuſurrection ic England, 
314. Is employed by Philip to oppreſs the Flemings 334 His character, i6. His cruel- 
ties, ib. Some money ſent for hin from Genoa, ſcized by queen Elizabeth, ib. R 
himſelf on the Engliſh merchants, 335. His cruel extortions on the Flemings'is. At- 
tempt to diſturb the Engliſh government in favour of Mary queen of Scots, ib. Revolt 
of Holland and Zealand, 348. Condemns, the prince of 2 a rebel, and confiſcates 
his poſſeſſions, ib. His cruelty on reducing Harlem, 349. le finally repulicd at Alcmier, 
and ſolicits to be recalled from the low countries, is, Boaſts of his infamous conduct, 


i | 

Anya, cruelties practiſed by the Dutch towards the Engliſh factors there, iv. 119. 
Why this injury was not properly reſented, ib. 

Anbreiv: commands the Britons againſt Hengiſt, i. 14. 

e the arbitrary manner of impoſing, by the Anglo- Norman kings, 
1 304 

Anerica, when firſt diſcovered, ii. 383 Great alterations in the E nations in 
conſequence of this diſcovery, ib. The different claims made by the European nations 
to their diſcoveries in, iv. 61. Colonies eſtabliſhed there by James 1. 120. 

Aniens, the ſtates of France ſummoned there by Lewis XI, on the I to him 
Heury III. and the barons of England, i. 43T. The appeal decided in favour of Henry, 
4. Treaty of Alliance there, between the dukes of Bedford, Burgundy and Britanny, 
nl 5. 

Arcram, battle of, ii. 8 f. 

Angler, who, and where they ſettled in Britain, i. 14. 16. 


Angleſey, attacked by Suetonius Paulinus, I. 15. The Druids deſtroyed there, is, 

Anglia, Eaſt, Hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 30. 

Aufi Norman government, the executive power of, where lodged, i. 378. The judicial 
x frag diſtributed, ibs, The crown revenue, in what it conſiſted, 381. Talliages 

ied by, ib 

Au, carl of, marries Margaret, widow of James IV. of Scotland, ii. 410. She gets a divo- 
rce from him, and marries again, 477. is forced to fly into England by the young 
ting, ii, 470. Joins'the Engliſh army againſt James V. of Scotland. iii. 63 Returns 
to Scotland, and takes part with the earl of Arran, againſt cardinal Beaton, 71. Con- 
duds the retreat of the Scots army from the Engliſh on the flight of Arran, 80. In- 
2 Arran with reſolution to face the Engliſh again, who are defeated at Ancratn, 

1. Commands the van at the battle of Pinkey, 116. 

Ai, duke of, brother to Charles IX. of France, defeats and kills the prince of Condé 
at the battle of Jarnac, iii. 329. Defeats Coligui at Montcontour, 380. Is propoſed 
a huſband to Elizabeth queen of Engiand, 331. Is cieded king of Poland, 345. 
Takes poſſeſſion of the crown of France, on the death of his brother Charles, ib. See 
Henry III. ot Frauce. 

be duke of Alencon created duke of, iii 363. Sends over Simier to proſecute his 
ut with queen Elizabeth, 6 See Simier. Pays Elizabeth a 2 — viſit, 364. Ar» 
ticles for his marrriage prepared, 365. ls ſent in the ſervice of the States to the Low 
Countries, 366. His operations there, 43. Comes over to England, ib. Receives a 
0g from Elizabeth, 16. The queen breaks off the match with him, 368. Is expelled 
ihe Netherlands, returns home and dies, i. . YU 

l heads the Daniſh pirates againſt king Athelſtan, i. 67. His stratagem to gain 
cligence in Athelstan's camp, 16. Athelstan's prudent conduct on the occafion, ib, 


ly 


INDEX; 


Annater, an act of parliament paſſed by Henry VIII. againſt levying, ii. 467. 
Anne, ſiſter of the emperor Winceſlaus, and queer of Richard 11. her ineffcQual ſuit ts 
the duke of Glouceſter in favour of Sir Simon Burley ii. 127, | 
rinceſs, lady of Beaujou, her charaQer; ii, 339. Veſted with the government of 
France during the minerity*of Charles VIII. . The adminiſtration diſputed by 
Lewis duke of Orleans, is. Motives of her embaſſy to Henry VII. of England, 30. 
— of Clevcs, is ſent over to be married to Henry VIII of England, iu. 52. Heary 
ſecs her privately and is diſguſted with her, 16. ts nevertheleſs married by hm. 54, l 
: divorced from Harz, 50. Her inſenſibility under this treatment, i Reſuſes to retum 
home, ö. 
lady, daughter of James duke of York, married to prince George of Denmark, . 
266. Deſerts with her huſband to the prince of Orange, 334. ls declared ſucceſſa ts 
+ the crown on failure of the iſſue of her titer Mary, 348. 
Anſelm, a Norman abdot, appointed archbiſhop of Canterbury, by William Rufus, i. 191, 
©. Oppoſes che violences of the king, 6. Preaches ſucceſefully againſt the then faſhion 
able modes of dreſs is, Eſpouſes the pretenſions of Urban'to the papacy, 193. lu whit 
manner he furniſhed his quota of foldiers demavded by the king for his expedition a. 
gainſt Wales, 16. Retires to Rome, and his temporalitics confiſcated, ib. Aſliſts at the 
council of Bari, ib, Recalled by Heory Il. 202. Refuſes homage to him, ib, Aſi 
at a council to debate on the king's intended marriage, 203. Acquires the king's 
confidence, 204. Procures an accommodation between the king and his brother 
Robert, is Refuſes to conſecrate the biſhops inveſted by Henry 209. Retires to 
Rome, and his revenues again confiſcated, ib. Returus to his monaſtery in Normandy 
210. Compromiſe with 212. 
tient hiſtory, cauſes of the uncertainty: of, pointed out, i 1. 12. 
Antenio, Don, prior of Cratio, ſolicits a ſſiſtance from England to sſſert his pretenfionsto 
the crown of Portugal, in. 433- Obtains a ſmall fleet. ib. The expedition fails, 474 
Antwerp, jeyful reception of the Engliſh merchauts there, on the revewal of commerce 
with Flanders by Hemy VII. iii. 307. A revolt of the Proteſtants there, againſt the 
Catholic worſhip, v. 333- The inſurgeats ſuppreſſed by the prince of Orange, ib. 
Appealr; from inferior to superior courts, how appointed by the laws of Altced, i. 59. 
From the barons courts, how regulated by parliament, in the reign of Henry II i 
136. To Rome, forbid by parliament, ii. 470. From chaucery to the houle ol peers 
firſt came into practice iv. 71. note. 
5 — of London petition the long * — iv. 307. 
rchangel, a paſſage to, diſcovered, and a trade opened with Muſcovy, iii. 516. 
Arcemboldi, a Genoeſe biſhop, farms the ſale of indulgences ip Saxony, of Magdalen, pepe 
Leo's ſiſter, ii. 418. Appoints the preaching of them to the Dominicans. Ser is 
ences, Luther. 
Archy, the king's fool, loſes his place for exerciſing his wit on archbiſhop Laud, is. 


203. | 

Ardres, interview between Henry VIII. of England, and Francis I. of France, in 8 plain 
near, ii. 421. Grand Tournment held by them there, 422. 

Aręyle, earl of with his ſon Lord Lorn, enters into the affociatian of reformers, called the 
— of the lord, iii. 223. Attends the qucen-regent in her attempt to ſuppreſs 
the preteſtant rioters, 227. Signs the new covenant of the Cong: egation, 229. Enters it» 
to a conſpiracy againſt Mary at Stirling, 267. ls forced to fly into Eugland, 268. l 
invited back by Daruley, 272. Is reconciled to the queen, 273. 

w— carl of, bis charaQer, iv. 217 Subſcribes to the covevant, ib. Deſerts his army 
at the approach of Montroſe, 385. Retuſes any ivtimacy with Char'cs II. on his arrive 
al in Scotland, 19%. Submits to the commonwealth, 488. Is tried ard <cxecutec, 
v. 50. 8 6 

a—, car] of, Sce Lern. Is again condemned for leaſiug - makiug, viii. 253» E. 
capes to Holland, ib. Fngages in the duke of Monmeouth's conſpiracy, 253. Urg* 
Monmouth to rebel agaruſt James II. 289. Invades Scotland, 296. Is taken and ei- 
ecuted, 297. | 

Ariane, two burnt during the reign of James I. iv. 105. 

Arlington, Bennet carl of, made ſecretary of ſtate by Charles I. v. 393. Becomes ene ol 
the cabal miniſtry, 107. His character, Ic. Is ſent ro Holland, to treat with Lou 
XIV. concerning peace with the States, 130. 

Armada, the 1nvincible ove of Spain, preparations for the equipment of, iii. 423. Sail 
from Liſbon, gnd is ſcattered by a ſtorm, 339. Its ſtrength when repa red, 427, Malt! 
an unſucceſsful attack on the Engliſh fleet, 429. Is atizcked asd diſeoncerted at Cal 
by the Engliſh admiral ib, Sails nortbward on its return home, aud is deſtroyed dy 
ſtorm, 430. 
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Jrnrgnae: and Burgundians, theſe party denominations in France"explained; and the trou - 
bles occaſioned thereby, ii. 174. 181. . bn 
4rnies, ſtanding, the, firſt riſe of, ii. 384, When firtt introduced into Ebgland, 'v/45. 
Number of ſtanding forces kept up from the reſtoration to the revolution, 316. 
4rninianiem is perſecuted in the United Provinces, iii. 37. Reflections on the opinion ol, 
175. ls attacked by the houſe of commons, 1b. | — 
rr... ð / — 
1rastrong, Sir Thomas, is ſeined and executed without trial, for engaging in the dukb 
Moomouth's conſpiracy, v. 262, | 


4rny, feudal, its diſadvantages, i. 472. Becomes disuſed in favour of a mercenary as & 
ib | » 


— parliamentary, firſt raiſed, and the command given to the eat] of Eſfex, iv. 317. 
See its operations under the reſpeRive general Mx, Fairfax, Manchexter, &c. Mutin 
of, 409. Forms a military parliament, 410. Seizes the king, 411. Chuſes Cromwe 

eneral, 412. Is marched to St, Alban's, 413. Eaters into'a negotiation with the par- 
— 416. Accuſes the Preſbyterian leaders in parliament of high treaſsn, 16. 
Removes to Reading, after obtaining its demand, 417. Marches back to Hounflows 
heath, where the ſpeakers of the two houſes arrive, and implore its protection, 410, 
Arrives in London, and reinftates the ſpeakers, ib. Schemes of, for ſettling the nation, 
414. Is reduced to obedience by Cromwel, is. Subdues theſcattered parties of roy 
liſts, 43 t. For its ſuture operations, ſee Cromwe!. Is diſbanded at the reſtoration, v. = 

, Scots. See Leven, earl of, Leiley, Montroze, and Scotland. 1%; of 

4rren, James earl of, his pretenſions to the adminiſtration of Seotland duting the minori- 
ty of Mary, daughter of James V. iti. 73. Oppoſes and confines cardinal Beaton, 6, 
Contracts the infaut · queen to prince Edward of England, is. Evades the demand of 

4 the ſtipulated hoſtages, made by Sadler the Engliſh ambaſſador, is. Attempts to ſeize 
the youny queen, but fails, and enters into an accommodation, 72. Renounces the re- 
formed religion, 75. Attaches himſelf to Beaton in oppoſition ro Lennox, 76, Forces 
Lennox to fly to England, ib. His feeble oppoſition'to the Engliſh incurſions, Lr. The 
Engliſh defeated at Ancram, ”<Ravages the borders of England, ib. Refuſes to coricur 
in the execution of Wiſhart the reformer, 112. Engages the duke cf Somerſet at Pin- 
key, 116, Receives ſuccours from France, 120, Obtains a penſion from France, and is 
created duke of Chatelrault, r20. Sec Chatelrault. © 

Arran, James Stuart of Ochiltree, made earl of, iii. 368. The king taken from the power 
of him and Lennox; by an aſſociation of Scots nobility. 369. Is confined to his own 
houſe, ib. ls recalled to court on the king's eſcape, 373. Hs violent tyrannical con- 
duct, 374. bs degraded from his authority, and deprived of his title and eftate, 5, 

Arras, * 2 between Charles VII of France, ind the dukes of Bedford and Bur- 

undy, it. 21 | " 

— commiſlions of, iſſued by Chatles 1. in oppoſition to the militia under parliamen- 
tary authority, iv. 316. | : 

Arteville, James de, a brewer at Ghent, hecomes a leader of the populace againſ'the Fe- 
miſh nobility, ii. 45. Is employed by Edwar4 III. of England to bring the Flemings to 
alliſt his pretenſions to the crown of France, 46. His death, 22. | 

Arthur, prince of the Silures, is the prince ſo celebrated 7 the Britiſh bards, i 16, | 

w—, poſthumous ſon of Geoffrey, third ſon of king Henry II. ef England, inveſted in 
the duchy of Britanny, under the guardianſhip of his grandfather, i. 291. ls declared 
ſucceſſor by Richard 1, on nis entering into a, cruſade, 326. His title alerted by the 
barons of the French provinces, ib, ls taken under proteQion of, and educated by, 
Pbil p of France, ib. | Joins with Philip, and commits hoſtilities againſt his uncle John, 
329. le knighted, and marries Philip's daughter, #6. l. taken priſoger by John, 46. 
His reſolute behaviour in a conference with him, 331. Is murdered by Joan, #6 

———, prince. eldeſt ſon of ' Henry VII. bory, i. 330. Married to Catharine of Arra- 
gon, 371, Dies, #6. ; | | 

Articles, fix, the law of, paſſed by the parliament, in the reign of Heury VIII. for bolſh- 
ing diverſity of opinions in relip i 5, i. 46. A view of them, 47. Nuwerous pro- 
ſecutious comntenced on this a& 30 1s rigorouſly enforced, 58. © penalties on the 
marriage of priefls mitigated, 64. A farther mitigation of this law, 78. This flatute 
repealed, 118. 

— , lords of, ſee Lord a d | 

Artillery, rec d ions on the effe Rs of, in war, ij; 6g. First uſed ar the battle of Crecy, is. 
When first uſed at ficges, 202: The art and management of, improved ſoorer than 
fortification, 242. : 

Artur, Robert de, his character, and how he lost his patrimony, ii. 44. Js ſa vourably re- 
ceived by Edward 111, of England, i. Stimulates Edward to affert his pretenſions to 
the crown of France, ib. Joins'the army of Edward in his invaſion of France, IT. 16 
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. routed at St Omer's, i5, ſent with Engliſh ſuccours to Britanny, where ke is killed, 6 

Arts, the advantages of cultivating in ſocicty,'ii- 380. State of, during the reign «( 
Charles I. v. 33. 

Arundel, Humpbry, an inſurrection in Devonſhire excited and headed by him, to oppoſe 
the refyrmatigh, iii. 133. He is taken by lord Ruſſel, and executed, 1 34. 

———, earl of, condemned by the houſe of peers, and executed, ii. 133. 

——— car] of, is appointed one of the commiſſioners at Hampton court, to enquire inte 
the condu of Mary queen of Scots, iii. 299. firſt introduced coaches into England, 
520. * 

. earl of is ſent with an army to reduce the Scotch covenanter 8, iv. 319. 

Aſcham, envoy (rom the Engliſh commoawealth to Madrid, murdered there dy baniſhed 
royaliſts, iv. 51s. 

Aſcue, Anne, cruelly tortured by Wriotheſely, chancellor, for denying the real preſence 
in the euchariſt, ii, 86. Is burat with other heretics, 8 7. 

Alley, lord, one of the cabal miniſtry, his character, v. 107. ls made carl of Shafteſbury 
See Shafteſbury. 

Aſte, Mr. raiſes an inſurrection in the north of England, againſt Henry VIII. under the 
name of the Pilgrimage of Grace, iii 32. Hull and York, ib. ls joined by the archbiſhop 
of York and lord Darcy, . His negociations with the duke of Norfolk, ſent againſt him, 
33. His adherents ſeperate, ib. ls executed, 34- 

Aſſaſſins, whence the origin of the term derived, their prince, and his dangerous authority 
and principles, i. 311. Cauſes Conrade, marquis of Monſerat, to be aſſaſſinated, 3:2. 

Aſſembly, general, of the church of Scotland, addreſſes queen Mary on occaſion of the 
riot at the houſe of Aliſon Craig, iii. 243- Exhorts Mary to change her religion, 266. 
Appoints a fast to free king James from the danger of evil counſellors, 363. Is ſum- 
moned by James, 369. Votes any ſettlement of terms between James and his mother 
a most wicked undertaking, 370. Appoints a fast on the day fixed for entertzining 
the French ambaſſadors, is, Is induced to ſubmit to the king's authority, aud ad- 
mit the juriſdiction of biſhops, iv. 57. Admits the ceremonies enjoined by the king 
with great reluctance, 53. Tne biſhops neglect to ſummon it, 208. One ſurnmoned 
under the influence of the covenanters, 215. Meets at Glaſgow, and abaliſhes epil- 


copacy, 216. Concesfions obtained of the king, 222, Meets their own anthority 


together with a convention of ſtates, 349. Concurs in delivering up the king to the 
Engliſh parliament, vii. 405. 

f divines at Westminster, new regulation of religion by, iv. 375. Votes the di- 
vine right of preſbytery, 399. Its power reſtridted by parliament, 4. 

Alley, lord, general for Charles I. is defeated by colonel Morgan, iv. 396. 

Athel:tein, natural fon of Edwatd the elder, his reign, i. 65. Conſpired against by Alſred, 
one of his nobles, il. Appoints Sithric the Dane king of Northumberland; 66. His 
wars against Sithrig's ſons and the Scots, id. His character, 68, 

Athel<eld, favourite of king Edgar, his treacherous behaviour to his maſter, in the affair 
of Elfrida, 79. Killed * Edgar. #6. 

Atherton moor, battle of, between Lord Fairfax and the parliamentary forces, iv. 346. 

Athele, earl of, forms a confederacy of Scots nobles, to protect prince I ames from the 
attempts of Bothwel, and to puniſh the murderers of his father, in. 285, Bothwe! 
eſeapes, and Mary reſigns herſelf into the hands of the confederacy, 286. 

Audley, lord, heads an inſurte Sion in the weſt, againſt Henry VII. 363. Defeated 3: 
Blackheath, and executed, 365. 

„Sir Thomas, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, made chancellor on the teſigta- 
tion of Sir Thomas More, ti 469. 

Augmentation, court of, erected for the management of the revenues of the ſuppreſſes 
monaſteries, iii. 18. 

Aughhurz, a German league formed there, againit Lewis XIV. v 292. 8 

4 e a Roman monk, ſent by pope Gregory to preach Chriſtianity in Britain 1. 21. 
Aſſiſted in his miſſion by queen Brunchaut, 22. Is favourably received by Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, ib. His character and ſucceſsful miſſion, ib. Caſts of conicience propor 
ſed by, to the pope, 23. Created archbiſhop of Canterbury, 24. 

. friars church, granted to Alaſco, and his followers, iv. 145 

Auguſtus Ceſar, diſſuades his ſueceſſors from enlarging his empire, i 6. 

Aviſa, daughter to the earl of Glouceſter, married to John, fourth {-n of Henry II. I. 3% 
Is divorced by tun, 227. 

Avray, Du Gueſclin, defeated, and taken priſoner there, ii. 95. 

Aue, admire! Sir George, reduces the Engliſh colonies in America to obedience te the 
commonwealth, iv. 486. Engages De Ruiter the Dutch admiral, 492. His ihip taken 
from him on the Galloper ſauds, v. 71 

Arincour, battle of, ii, 177, Compared with thoſe of Creſſy and Poictiers, 178. 
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Abington, Anthony, his character, iii 397, Engages in the ſervice of Mary queen of 

B = 392. Enters into a conſpiracy a the fe of Elizabeth, ib. He and his aſlo- 
ciates ſeized and executed, 395. 

Baan. Sir Nicholas, is made one of the council, and lord keeper of the great ſeal on the ac- 
c:fſion of Elizabeth, iii. 213. A ſolemn religious diſputation held before him, 217, Is 
appointed one of the commiſſioners to enquire into the conduct of Mary queen of Scots, 
299. Prahibirs the parliament by the queen's order from meddliag with any matter of 
(late, 321. Reprimands the commons for the;r preſumption, at the cloſe of the ie ſſion, 


$25, 

le, lord, remarks on his account of Perkin Warbec, ii. 484. Diſplays to the privy 
council the undutiful expreflions in the earl of Effex's letters, iii. 475. The former 
ſriendly patronage afforded him by Eſſex, 476. By the quecu's order, draws up a nar- 
rative - 3 Eſſex's examination before the council, 477. His officious aſſiſtance at the 
trial of Eſſex 484. Preſerves Hayward, an author, from the indignation of queen E- 
lizabeth, by his pleaſantry, 503, His ſpeech againſt purveyance, 547. Makes a ſpeech 
in parliament in favour of an union between England and Scotland, iv. 26, 27. At- 
tempts without ſucceſs to procure an eſtabliſhment for the cultivation of natural philo- 
lophy, 37. ls diſcovered to have taken bribes while chancellor, 50. Is impeached, 
confeſſes the charge, is fined, and committed to the Tower, ib. His writings, and cha- 
racer, ib. Conſidered as a philoſopher, and writer, 125. 

Jadeſmere, lord, inſults Iſabella, queen to Edward II. and kills ſome of her retinue, ii. 14. 
ls Lr by the king, i. Is taken at the defeat of the earl of Lancaſter, tried, and 
executed, 1.5 

lan, Cerdic, the Saxon, worſted there by the Britons, i 16. + 

1 Sir Henry, the Engliſh general in Ireland, is defeated and killed by Tyrone, v. 


$jadox, mar quis of, and viceroy of Peru, is, with his wife and daughter burnt on board a 
Spanuſh galleon, by ſome of Blake's ſquadron, iv. 519. 

Baillie, of Jerviſwood, his trial and execution on account of the duke of Monmouth” 
conſpiracy, v. 265. 

my James, cruelly treated by Sir Thomas More, for hereſy, iii. 5. is burnt in Smith- 
eld, ib. 

#./4win, earl of Flanders, receives Teſti, duke of Northumberland, i. 122. Aſſiſts the 
Nerman invaſion, 117. 

Balfour, Sir James, deputy governor of Edinburgh caftle, betrays a caſket of queen Ma- 
letters to Bothwel into the bands of chancellor Morton, iii. 301. 

4. „john, his pretenſions of ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland, i. 460. Recognizes 
Eng of England's ſuperiority over Scotland, 466. Edward pronounces a — in 
ti5favour, 467. Swears fealty to Edward, who puts him in poſſe ſſion of the kingdom, 
i lsincenſed by the ufurpations of Edward, 468. Forms an alliance with Philip of 
France, 471. Refuſes compliance with the ſummons and demands of Edward, 481. 
Aſcmubles an army tv oppole the attacks of Edward, is. Sets Edward at defiance, is, 
ewears fealty and makes his ſubmiſſions to Edward on his ſubduing Scotland, 483 
Carried priſoner to London, and committed to the Tower, ib, Obrains his liberty and 
Ieures to France, ib, Dies in à private ſtation, 6. His character, and a ſummary view 
of hs conduct, 502. 

—— Elward, fon of John, the occaſion of his renewing his father's pretenſions to 
the crown of Scatland, ii 37. Raiſcs a force, and is joined by divers Engliſh barons 
38. Invades Scotland, ib. Defeats and kills, the earl of Mar, regent, 6. Takes Perth, 

39. Is crowned at Scone, ib, Is routed by Sir Archibald Douglas. and flies to England, 
„„ Edward III. undertakes to reſtore him, is. ls reftored, 4r. But the Scots re volt 
whenever the Engliſh king retires, ib. Reſigns his pretenſious to Scotland to Edward 

ws retired, $2, ; 

Lale Joho, s ſeditious preacher ia the reign of Richard II. jnculcates levelling princi 
ang the people, is 117. See Tyler. 12 W 

rd, John. a prieſt of Rheims. comes to England to concert an aſſaſſination of queen 

{| zabeth, v. 391. See Habington. 

A, great ſlaughter of the monks of, by Adelfrid, king of Northumberland, i. 26. 

„Ide lage monaſtery cf, deſtroyed, ih. | 

"nciburn, battle of, between Edward Il. and Robert Bruce, king el Scotland, ii. 10. 

117 bouſe, at Whitehall, when built, iv. 112. 

— * ol, — Ar by — Engliſh, iv. 12x. 2 

'# raie God, a member of Cromwel's parliament, the parliament denomina 
rom him iv. 503, Origin of the appellation, A note, PIER: _ 
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Hari, à council called there, i. 193 

'Batrillen, M. his relation of a private contract between Charles, E. and Lewis XIV. 
267, note, 

Barnerd, lecturer of St Scpulehre's, prays for the queen's converſion, and is reproved by 
the high commiſhon court for it, iv 191. | 

Barner, Dr. procures Lambert to be accuſed for denying the rea! preſence in the eucharif 

tit 114. I bimſelt burnt, 58. 

Barnet, battle of, between Edward IV. and the earl of Warwic, ii. 283. 

Barons, of England, the firſt indications of a regular aſſociation add plan of liberty amon 
them, i. 328. lntimidatea by John, and attend him in his Norman wars, 16. Deſett him, 
und return to England, 332. Accuſed ang fined by him on his rerury, 335. Again refuſe 1» 
aſſiſt him in France, 348. Their fituation and diſcontents under John, 350. Exhorted by 
cardiual Lagꝑgon to inſiſt on a renewal of the charter of liberties gtantec by Henry | # 
Conlederate for that purpoſe, at St. Edmonds Bury, 351. Makes a formal demand of the 
rene wal from ohn, i6. Appeal to the pope, 252. Aſſemble their tetainers, 35 3. Deliver to 
the king; a liſt of their demands, i5. Chute Robert Fitz walter for their general on the 
king's r<tuſal, ib, Commence hoſtilities againſt John, 354. Obtain the great charter 
from him, ib. The chief heads of this charter, 335. Remarks upon it, 356. Jobe 
makes farther conceſſions for ſecurity of this grant, 357. Liſt of the conjerveztors of 

this charter. 358. The charter annulled by the pope, 359. Langion refuſes to pub- 
liſh the pope's bull of excommunication againſt them, 26. The king takes Recheſter 
from them, and the cruel devaſtation of the country by both parties, 340. Thoſe in the 
north ally with Alexander king of Scotland, is. The reſt offer the king Jon to Lewis, 
fon of Philip of France, ib. Give hoſtages to Philip for their fide /ity, 361. Are 
diſguſted at Lewis's behaviour, 262. Their conteſt ſuſpended by tie death af John, 
363 The origin of their power, and the nature of military ſervice explained, 366. A 
view of their civil offices, 370. Their power over their vaflals. 371, The power of 
their courts. ib. Their uſual way of life. 16. Their importance in parliam ent, 374 
The uature of their courts, 375. Exerciſed a kind of ſovereign avtherity, 35y. More 
arbitrary in their reſpeRive juriſdictions than their kings, 44. Obtain s new charter ef 
libertics from Henry III. 394. And a confirmation of it, 395. Obtziu a charter ot 
foreſts, ib. Art r<covered trom their foreign alliauce by the judicious enerav outs of the 
ear] of Pembroke, protector of the realm. 396, Couclude a peace Wich him. 398. 
Their commot:ons o1.the death of the earl of Pembroke, 299, Refuic to ſurrender 
their fortreſſes into the king's bands, 401. Coutederate 2goiult Hubert de Burgh, . 
A recouciication eſſi & ed by the prelatcs, ib. Procure the diſmiſhon of Hubert, 403. 
Combine againſt his ſucceſſor the biſhop of Wincbeſter 405, Confederate with Simon 
de Mountfort. carl of Leceter, 418. Aſſemble in patlizment dreſſed in armour, 419. 
A iupremc ceuncil of twenty-four cheten by, in partiament, at Oxford, to reg u/ate wie 
government, ib, Regulations formed by this council, 420. The council cen bine (0 
perpetuate their authority, . Impeſe an cath of obedievce to them ca the whole 14. 
ton. 421, Appont a committee of equal aviherity with purhament, to act in the 1 
ter vals between the ſeſhons of pariiament, . Send and propotec the oath of obedient 
to the proviſions of Oxford, o Richard king of the Romans ow: ts intended viſit to Log 
land, ibid. The people begin to be jealous of this council, 422. Ibe Kkuights of the 
ſhir-s appeal to prince Edward againſt their proceedings. 16. His meſſage to them ou 
the occaſion, ib, The council torma'code of trivial ordinances, 423. the pope dl. 
inclined toward them. 424. The pope abſolves Henry ard the nation from their oath t. 
them, 425. The parliament empowers Heury to reſume the authority out cf their haves 
426. They confederate with the Earl of Leiceſter, 427. Imprifor the biltops who pub ls 
cd the pope's abiolution, 423, Levy war on the king, *. Reduce him to cou'pl, again 
with the proviſions of Oxford, 430. Their diſputes with Henry referred tolle aun 
tratiou of Lewis king of France, ib. Lewis decides in favour of Hepry, th. I toy re 
je& Lewis's deciſion, aud take arms, 431. Allociate with Fitz Richard the may, «* 
the citizens of Landon, 431. Mutual hoftilirics by them and the king's ara), 47 
Defeat Henry at Lewis, and take him prifouer, 433. Another appeal to 31 bit; atiet, 
434. Are ill treated by Leiceſter, 434. Their army deſcated at Eveſbam, aud the ci 
ot Leiceſter killed, 43 The lenity of Henry toward them, 441. Probibited 7 f 
pear in parliament without being particulerty ſummoned by writ, 474. 166 dt 
tions among them, id. Contirm the two charters in parhament which are allo cc hire 
by Edward I. ia Flanders, 489. Obtain à liwitetion of foreſts, 490. Ovtan 4 1 
free, and final confirmation ot the two charters, 49t- Are #livwced by Edward | 
entail their eſtates, $09. Are diſguſted at the attachment of Edward Hi. 40 Fen 
Gavaſton, ii. 2. A : confederacy of, formed by I bemas carl of Lancaiter, 287, 
Gavaſton, 3. Procure his baniſhment, 4. Procure the authority of government lo 0 
veſted in a junto, 5, Seize Gavaiton, and put him to deatb, 7. The kivg s tage 
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(his murder, ih, He is reconciled to them, 56. Infift on a renewal of the ordivances 
after the defeat at Bannockburn, rx. They combine to ruin the Deſpenſers, 13. Cauſes 
of their diſcontents, ih, They peremptorily demand a diſmiſſion uf Deſpenſer, ib. Ob- 
tain of the parliament a ſentence of forſeitare, and perpetual exil: againſt rhe Deſpenſers, 
14. They join the invaſion of Iſabella, 17. Murder Deſpenſer, the father, at Briſtol, 
20, Are diicontented with Richard I. iii. 15. Ancient and modern nobility, their 
ways of life contraſted, 490. 

Laronet, that title iuvented by the carl of Saliſbury, and fold to ſupply king James with 
money, iv. 46, n 

Jirtbolemere, maſſacre of the Hugonots at Paris, on the eve of that feſtival, iii. 347. 

Barton, a Scotiman, obtains letters of mark of James IV. again the Portuyucle, but 
commits piracies ou the Engliſh, ii, 394. ls defiroyed by the Engl.ſh admirals, ib. 

——— Elizabeth, commonly called the boy maid of Keat, her hyſterical fits attributed to 
ia piration, iii. 7. Is engaged by Masters aud Booking to carry on the impoſturc, &. 
Conteſſes the artifice, and is puniſhed with her affociates, 9 

Valid, John, Czar of Muſcovy, the cauſe and particulars of his treaty with queen 
Elizabeth, iii. 576. The privileges by hun granted to the Englith, revoked by his ſon 
Theodore, 317. 

Briterdy, diſputes between the civi) aud ecclefiaſtical courts concerning, in the reign of 

Henry III. 1. 444 Memorable reply of the nobility to the prelates on this occaſion, 

445+ | 

Baitwick, 2 phyſician, is cruelly ſentenced by the {tzr-chamber, iv. 198. His ſentence re- 
verſed by the commons, 244. Ser Herten. 

Baile, trials by, allowed by Henry Il. to be evaded, by appeal to a jury, i. 286. 

—, See under the name of the places where they were reſpeRtively fought. 

Battle abbey, founded by William the Conqueror, i. 151. 

Bavaria, duke of, defeats the clector palative at Prague, iv. 67 Publiſhes the ban of 
the empire againſt the Elector, and conquers the upper Palatinate, 72. Obtains the 
tlectoral diguity, 79. N 

Pak, governor of Vacouleurs, applied to by John d'Arc, ſends her to king Charles | 

1. 205. 

Bange, battle of, between the Duke of Clarence and the Dauphin of France, ii. 186. 

Boy:nze, a maſſacre of the French Hougonots, planned at a meeting there, iti, 209. Sce 
Medieis, Catherine de; Philip of Spain, &e. 

baton, primate; of Scotland, made a cardinal, iii. 50. ls accuſed of forging the will of 
James V. 16. Joins the intereſt of the queen dowager, and obtains poſſeſſion of the 
government, 6. Is confined by the carl of Arran, his competitor for the adminiftra- 
tion, 71. Recovers his liberty, and cabals with the clergy, againſt Arran, i5. Pro- 
cures the retiuue of the Engliſh ambaflador to be wivled, ro occaſion a rupture be- 
tween the two crowns, ib. Applies to France for ſuccours, 72. Attackes himiclt to Arran, 
76, Cauſes Wiſhart the reformer to be apprebended and executed tor hereſy, 112 
is aſſaſl:nated, ib. His murderers prote S ed by Henry VIII. of England, 113. 

_ of Holt, lord, is condemned for treaſon, ii. 127. Was the brit peer created 
y patent, 60. c 
=” Uh duke of, the French admiral, miſſes the Dutch fleet, and eſcapes the Engliſh, iv. 

o. 

Baumert, lord, the motive of his engaging Edward Baliol to renew his ſather's preten · 
lon to the crown of Scotland, in, 37 | : 

B:auvais, hiſhop of, taken priſoner in battle, by Richard I. 1. 321. His coat of mail ſat · 
caltic-!'y ſent ts the pope, who clainied him, ib Is {ct at liberty by Johng&g26., 

— op ot pct'tons tor the trial of joan D'Arc for lorcery, i. 113. 

Becket. Sec Thomas a Becket, 

#:4/6r4, duke of, brother to Henry V. left by him regent of France, ii. 188. Appointed, 
by parlie meut, protector or goardian of England, during the minority of Henry VI. 
19% Ris character, 193. Eſpoulcs the prioccls of Burguudy, 194. Confiderations on 
Ich he formed his corcud in France, is. Treaty at Amiens, 195. Reſtores and 
torms an aiharce with James 1. king of Scotland, 166, His great fucceflles over the 
French, , Raiſes the flege of Crevant, ib. Defeats the earl of E:chan at Varnevil, 

199%, ths ſuccours intertopied by Glouceſter, aud applied to bis piivate diſputes, 199. 
iu cue dt ual eudequerrs ww compronile his brother's quarrels, 5, Reconciles Gloucet- 

der aud the biſhop of Wincheſter, 200. Situation of affairs in France at his return, 6. 

Reduces te duke of B. tavny to maintain the ircaty of 1rove, 20t. Fhs prudent con · 

cut ov the ſucciffes of Joan D'Aic, 211. His ſupplies trom Eugiand fail, is, Per- 

luades the by 07 ol Wincheſter to lend him the men he was conducting into Bohemia, 

186. His prudeut cabin in avoiding an action with CBarles, 113. Gets young Henry 
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VI. crowned at Paris, ib. His cruel proſecution of Joan D Are, 214. Bad fituativn 
of the Engliſh affairs in France, 216. Death of the dutcheſs of Bedford, and its con. 
ſequences, . Agrees to a congreſs at Arras, 216, The Engliſh miniſters leave the 
congreſs, which is concluded without them, 217. Dies, i. 

——, Ruſſel, earl of, is ſent over to Boulogne, to negociate peace with Henry Il of France, 
iü. 141. Suppreſſes Sir Peter Carew's inſurrection in Devonſhire, 171. Is made one 
of the council on the accellion of queen Elizabeth, 213. Is ſent by Elizabeth to offi 
ciate at the baptiſm of prince James of Scotland, 274. 

. carl of, is ſent by the parliament with forces againſt the marquis of Hertford, iv. 
326. Deſerts to the king at Oxford, 343. 

Bedloe, his character, v. 195. His narrative of Godfrey's murder, and the popiſh plot, i. 
His narrative publiſhed, 197. Circumſtances of his death, 229. 

Bele, Dr. inſtigates an inſurrection agaiuſt foreign artificers in London, iii. 97. 

Bell, Robert, a puritan member, makes a motion in the houſe of commons againſt a mo- 
nopoly, iii. 324. ls ſeverely reprimanded iu council for his temerity, ib. 

Benediftines, an Italian order of monks deſcribed, i. 70. 

Benefices, how they firſt came into the hands of laymen, iii. 40. 

Benevolences, when firſt levied, ii. 152. Levied by Henry VII. 349 The power of levy- 
ing eſtabliſhed by parliameut, 231. See Loans. 

Bennet. See Arlington. 

Bentivoglio, cardinal, his remark on the Engliſh government, iv. 556. 

Berengaria daughter of Sanchez, king of Navarre, married to Richard I, of Eogland, at 
Cyprus, and attends him on the cruſade, i. 208. 

Berkeley, lord, Edward If. delivered into his cuſtody, jointly with Mautravers and Gour- 
nay iu rotation, it. 21. The king murdercd by the two latter, during his confinement 
by ſickneſs, 22. | 

——, judge, is ſeized upon the bench, by order of the houſe of commons, on account of 
Hambaen's trial, iv. 242. 

— one of the king's judges, is ſeized in, Holland, brought home, and executed, 
v. 58, 

Bermudas, when firſt ſettled by the Engliſh, iv, 127. 

Bernard, St. preaches a cruſade, and engages ſeveral Engliſh in it, i. 234. 

Beraicia, the Saxon kingdom in Britain, by whom founded, i. 17. Sec Northumberland. 

Bertha, queen of Kent, her zeal for the propagation of Chriſtianity, i. 20. 

Berwick, taken by affault by Edward I. and the garriſon put to the ſword, i. 482. 

Bible, a tranſlation of, made by Tindal the reformer, iii. 5. Biſhop Tonſtal's artifice te 

* enable Tindal to make a more correct tranſlation, ib, Debates in convocation concern- 
ing the expediency of a tranſlation for the uſe of the people, 19. A tranſlation finiſhed 
and printed at Paris, 20. Single copies only allowed to be chained in ſome churches, 
with reſtrictions as to reading it, 35. Granted to every family, 50. The iſſue of it 
prohibited to the lower claſſes of the people, 66. 

Bicocca, battle of, between marſhal Lautrec and the Imperialiſts, ii. 433. 

Rigod, Hugh, his artifice to bring the archbiſhop of Canterbury to countenance the pre- 
tenſions of king Stephen, i. 224. Preparing to revolt againſt Heury II. is reduced te 
ſurrender his caſtles, 284. 

, Roger, earl of Norfolk. Sec Norfell. 

Bilney, Themas, a prieſt, embraces the reformation, iii. 5. Is burnt in Norfolk, 6. 

Biron, lord, commands the forces ſent from Ireland to Charles l. and reduces Cheſhire, iv. 
358. His forces diſperſed by Fairſax, i6. | 

Biſhops, Engliſh, Iubſcribe the conſtitutions of Clarendon, i. 252. Their oppoſition to the 
pope's levies for the cruſade againſt Sicily, i. 412. Are forced to ſubmit on the menace 
of excommunication, is, Their election appointed by parliament to be by cong# d elite, 
or letters patent from the king, without recourſe to Rome, ii. 474. Tab e out new 
commiſſions from the crown, ib. Are kindly received by queen Elizabeth, at her ac- 
ceſſion, excepting Bonner, iii. 211. Become diſguſted at her ſteps toward reſtoring 
the proteſtane religion and reſuſe officiating at the coronation, 214. The nomination 
of, anriexed to the crown, with other powers relating to them, 217. Degraded for re- 

fuſing the oath of ſupremacy, 219. Begin to be {lighted in parliamentary proceedings, 
iv. 248. A meeting of twelve, preſent a proteſtation to the king and peers, againſt 
their injurious treatment, 300, Are impeached by the commons, ſequeſtered fon 
parlian:ent, and confined, 301. The bill againſt their votes paſſed, 309. Epiſcopal au- 
thority aboliſhed, iv. 399. The ſur vivors re-admitted to their ſeats, at the reſtoration 
v. 46. Are reſtored to their ſeats in parliament, 214. How excluded from fitting in 
the Houſe of lords, on capital trialafv. 214. Their right of voting in the caſe of the carl 
of Danby conteſted by the commons, b. Four catholic biſhops conſecrated, 262. Su, 
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with the primate, committed to the Tower for petitionivg — . agalnſt the de- 
claration of indulgence, v. 317. Are tried, ib. Acquitted, 31 

n lapries, fix new ones erected by Henry VIII. iii. 39. 

Jled, miniſter of St, Andrews, his opinion of kings, and manner of pray ing for the queen, 
Iv. 

—— book of the exchequer, its originel, i. 473, note. 

Ruckbeath, battle of, between the lord Daubeney and the Corniſh rebels, ii. 365. 

le, admiral, bis riſe and abilities in the navy, iv. 485. Purſues and haraſſes prince 
Rupert's fleet, 486. uarrels with Tromp, the Dutch admiral, in Dover road. 490. 
Fugages Tromp, 'i6. alls upon the Dutch herring buſles, 491, In conjunction 
with Bourne and Pen, defeats De Witte and De Ruyter, 492. ls worſted by Tromp 
and De Ruyrter, ib. Engages Tromp for three days, and defeats him, 493. Defeats 
Tromp in an engagement of two days continuance, 505. Attacks and ſeizes a ſquad- 
ron of French ſhips, 516. His ſucceſſes in the Mediterranean, 517. The Spaniſh gals 


leons, taken and deſtroyed by part of his ſquadron, 519. Burns a Spaniſh fleet in 


Santa Cruz harbour, ibs. His death and character, 520. 
lod, the circulation of, when, and by whom diſcovered, v. 37. 
— of Chriſt, a relique ſhewu at Hales in Glouceſterſhire, the artifice of, expoſed, iii 


ha: a diſbanded officer, eſcapes to England, after the defeat of his intended inſurrection 
at Dublin, by the Duke of Ormond, v. 100. Seizes Ormond at London, with intent to 
hang him at T'yburn, 115. Forms a deſign of ſeizing the regalia, but is taken in the 
attempt, 116, Obtains che king's pardon, with the grant of an eſtate, ib. 

Blire heath, battle of, between the earl of Saliſbury and lord Audley, ii. 244- 

Julicea, her ſucceſſes againſt the Romans, i. 5. Defeated, 6. 

$ber, Joan, or Joan of Kent, the doctrines propagated by her, iii, 129. King Edward 
VI. very unwilling to conſent to her execution, 130, Is burnt, ibid. 

Bling, Dr. canon of Canterbury, engages in the impoſture of the holy maid of Kent, iii. 
g. Confeſſes the ſcheme and is puniſhed, 9. 

Jut/and, and Folkland, in the Saxon tenures, explained, i. 145. 

Bienia, the blind king of, killed at the battle of Crecy, ii. 72. His creſt and motto af- 


ſumed by prince Edward, is, The ſtates of take arms againſt the house of Auſtria, iv. 


bs. Offer their crown to Frederic elector palatine, 66. Frederic defeated by the 
Duke of Bavaria, 67. The reformed religion ſeverly oppreſſed there, 72. See Frederic. 

Mun, Humphrey de. See Barons. 

ugs, lady Anne, her character and family, ii. 456. Attracts the notice of Henry VIII. 
457. ls prepoſſeſſed againſt cardinal Wolſcy, id. Contributes to his diſgrace, 459. 
ls inclined towards the doarines of the reformation, 463. Is created marchioneſs of 
Pembroke, and married to Henry, 470. Birth of the princeſs Elizabeth, 471 Favours 
thereformers, iii. 3. Is brought to bed of a dead fon, and loſes Henry's aſſections 20. 
The king becomes jealous of her free behaviour, 2t. ls calumniated by her ſiſter - in- 
law the viſcounteſs of Rochford, ib. Is committed to the Tower with ſome of her 
attendants, and her brother Rochford, 22. Confeſſes ſome innocent levities, 6. Her 
letter to the king, a3. 1s tried by a jury of peers, 24. Condemned, is. Her mar- 
rage annulled, 16. Reaſon given by the parliament for annulling her marriage, ib. 1s 
fxecuted, 25, Reflections on her fate, ibid. Is attainted by parliament, and the prin- 
ce's Elizabeth illegitimat ed, 26. 

hal, the fort of, yielded to Charles Il. as part of the dowry with the princeſs Catharine 
of Portugal, v. 118. 

5.n;fece of Savoy made archbiſhop of Canterbury, by Henry III. i 406, The king's re- 
partee to him, 416. | 

%niface VIII. pope, his character, i. 484. Prohibits, by a bull, all princes from levying 
ares on the clergy, withost his conſent, 485. At whoſe ſolicitation this bull was pro- 
cured, 16. The differences between Philip of France, and Edward |. of England, re- 
(erred to his deciſion, 492. His award between them, 493. Writs to Edward to en- 
gage him to defiſt from his attempts againſt Scotland, 499 

Inne, made biſhop of Hereford, iii. 43. Piel oppoſes, but afterwards acquieſces in the 
eps toward reformation by the prote dor and regency, during the minority of Edward 
VI. tog. 1s deprived of his ſee and confined, for aſſerting the real preſence, 129. lsre- 
Ieaſed by queen Mary. 162. ls employed by Gardiner to perſecute the reformers, 
Which he performed with brutal cruclty, 188. Degrades archbiſhop Cranmer, 197. 
l ill received by queen Elizabeth at her acceſſion, iii. 211. 
"vet, admiral of France, is ſent ambaſſador to Ergland by Francisl. ii. 415, Courts 
— confidence of Cardinal Wolſey, i. ls ſent to invade Milan 440. Blockades the 

441. 

-4,, heretical, a procla ation iſſued againſt, rendering it capital to keep any ſuch, iii. 

99, 
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Booth, Sir George, enters into a covſpiracy to reſtore Charles If v. 7. Seizes Cheſter, 
is. is routed and taken priſoner by general Lambert, 8. Is ſer at liberty by patliz. 
ment, 20. % 7 

« Boroughs, Engliſh, way ſo dependent on t men, among the Saxons, i. 130. Their 
fate at the time of the Norman 3 375. * of, firſt — to pat. 
liament, 437. See 7 | 

Borough-bridge, battle of, between Sir Andrew Harcal and Thomas earl of Lancafty 
ii. 15 | 

Borftoldey, his office according to Alfred's inſſitutiop, i. 58. 

Boſcobel, Charles I. ſecreted there, after the battle of Worceſter, iv 48t. 

Bofewerth field, battle of, between Richard II. and Henry earl of Richmond, ii. 312, 

Bath well, earl cf, diſt inguiſhes himſelf again the army of the proteſtant affociation in 
Scotland, called the Congregeticn of the lord, iii. 231. Is concerned with the marquis of 
Elbeuf in 2 debauch, and riot, at the houſe of Aliſon Craig, which the church takes 

- cognizance of, 243. Becomes the favousite of Mary, and intercedes for Rizzio" 
murderers, 273. A character of him, 277. Reports ſpread of his intimacy with th: 

cen, ib. Is ſuſpected of murdering the king, 278. Is charged with the murder by 

| the earl of Lenox, 279. I. tried and acquitted, 6. Is recommended by the robiliry 

as a huſband for Mary, 289. Seizes the queen, by concert with her, to oblige hr 

to marry him, 281. ls divorced from his former wite, 282. Is made duke of Orkney, 
is. Sce Or haey. ; : 

earl of, deſcended from a natural ſen of James V. is expelled Scotland for treaſ in 
able attempts, and is protected by queen Elizabeth, iii. 448. Forfeits Elizabeth! 
favour, and dies in exile, 449. 

bridge. battle of, between the duke of Monmouth, and the Scots covenanters, 
v. 218. 8 

Bouchain, taken by the duke of Orleans, v 158. . 

Beviner, battle of, between Pup king of France, and the emperor Otho, i. 349. 

Boulogne, Bege of, by Henry VII. ii. 334. Is taken by Henry VIII. iii. 8 . Is ſurrendered 
to the French, 141. 

Bourbon, Charles duke of, conſtable of France, his character, ii. 338. Rejeds propoſal 
of marriage made to him by Louis of Savoy, mother of Francis I. 16. Revolts again 
Francis, and enters into the emperor's ſervice, ibs. Battle of Pavia, and captivity <> 
Francis, 443. Conquers the Milaneſe, 441. Attacks Rome, aud is killed in ſcaling 
the walls, 6. 

Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, crowns Henry VII. ii. 325+ | 

Bower, Sir Robert, makes an incurſion into Scotland, and is defeated by the lords Hume 
and Huntley, iv. 228. 

Boyle, his improvements in vatural philoſophy, viii. 333. 

\Brabancons, account of theſe banditti, i. 279. Occaſionally employed by princes, #. A 
number of them engaged by Henry l. againſt bis ſons, ib. Two of them left governors 
of Normandy by John, on his retiring ſrom thence to England. i 334. 

Br ader down, battle of, between the royaliſls, and Ruthven the parliament genera), i, 

336. 

* a lawyer, is appointed preſident of the court for the trial of Charles L iv, 44% 

1s reply to the king's objections to the authority of the court, 443. Sentences the 
king, 444. —.— of the council of state, 456. 

Br andenbury, eleQor of, takes part with the United Provinces against Louis XIV. v. 134 
Commands the German troops, and is chaſed from Colmar by Turende, 150. Drive 
the Swedes out of his tercitories, 156. Is ubliged to restore his acquiſitions, by dt 
treaty of Nimeguen, 173. | 

Brendon, Sir Charles, favourite of Hevry VIII. created duke of Suffolk for his ſervices it 
the battle of Flouden, 1. 404. S-e Suffolk. | | 

F+auſe, William de, his wiſe and ſon ſtarved to death in priſon, for an imprudent ref 
tion on king John, 1. 342. 

Bread, the aſſize of, how ſettled in the 25th year of Henry III. i. 445. 

Breda, negociations. there, between Chiries I, ard the Scots commiſſioners, iv. 404 

Treaty of peace there, betw ee n the Eogliſh, Dutch and French, v. $3. 

+, Brebon law or cuſtom in Ireland, explained, iii. £8. Is aboliſhed, 39. 

Of enbre, 8 r Nicholas, his unjuſt trial and execu ion. ii. 126 

Breteuil; William de, treaſurer to William Rufus, forced to deliver up his charge to Hej, 
Wi liamꝰs ſucceſſor, i. 199 

Dretigni, treaty ot, between Edward III. and France, ii. 92. 

Bribery, the firſt inſtance of, being pradiſed toward members of parliament! | 156 
A bribe given to a mayor for an cle&ion, with the probable reaſon for it, . 33% 
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„ill, attacked and ſeized by the Flemiſh exiles, iii. 34832 ' 

Brilul, when firſt erected into a biſhopric; iii. 39. Is beſieged and taken by ;prince 
Rupert, iv. 339. 

— earl of, ſent ambaſſador to Spain, by James I. to conclude, the Spaniſh 
match, iv. 80. His favourable accounts of the progreſs of the treaty, 81. His ne- 
gociations obſtructed by Buckingham's bringing the prince to Spain, 88. Is diſgraced 
on coming home, 95. Is impeached id the reign of Charles, and in return impeaches 
Buckingham, 139. 

carl of, impeaches the chancellor Clarendon in the houſe of lords, v. 65. 

Britain, by whom firſt peopled, i. 2 The manvers and government of the inhabitants 
previous to the landing of Czfar, 3. Their religion, 46. Invaded by Julius Cæſar, 4. 
How regarded and treated by his ſucceſſors ibs. CaraQacus defeated, 5. Boadicea de- 
feated, ib. Its ſubjection efteRed by julius Agricola, 6. Abandoned by the Romans, 8. 
Harraſſed by the Pits and Scots, ib. Aﬀiitcd by the Romans in rebuilding Adrian and 
Severus's wall, aud faually deſerted by them, ib. Why they were unable to reſiſt the Pits 
and Scots, 9. Their third application to Rome tor aſſiſtanee ineffoctual, ib, Conjectuges as 
to their civil goverament, when left Ly th: Romas, io. Iavite the Saxons over, l. Are 
ſubjected by theſe auxiliaries, 13. Some of them take refuge, and ſettle in Britanuy in 
France, ib. Conſequences of their being overrun by the Saxons, 18. See Eny/and. 

Britanny, by whom ſettled, i, 13, For Arthur duke of, fee Arthur. For Conan ſee 
Conan, The Britons chuſe Alice for their ſovereign, on the murder of Arthur by 
his uncle John king of Englaud, 331. They appeal to Philip, who judges John to 
have forfeited ail his poſſeſſions 1 France, ib. Guy de Thouars, who governs for his 
daughter Alice, being jealous of Philip's power, joins with John, 335. Conteſts be- 
tween Charles de Blois and the count de Mountfort, for the poſſeſſion of that Dutchy, 
ii. 60. State of, at the time of Henry VII of England, ii. 339 The barons incite an 
invaſion by the king of France, 340. Alliited too late by the Engliſh, 345. Cauſe of 
their domeſtic diſſentions, 346 The young ducheſs married to Maximilian, ib. An- 
nexed to France by marriage, 348. 

Fritanny, duke of, accedes to the treaty of Troye, ii, 185. His intereſt how cultivated 
by the duke of Bedford, ib. Withdraws from the Eagliſh intereſt, 200. Created 
conſtable of France, ib. Forced by the duke of Bedford to renounce his new: al- 
liance, 201. 

. Francis II. duke of, his character, ii. 339. His favourite Peter Landius put to 
death by the nobles, is, Protects Lewis duke of Orleans at his court, who forms a 
party there, 339. Appoints Orleans to oppoſe the invaſion of the king of France, 
34% Obliged to fly, *34r. His anſwer to the offer of mediation of Henry VII. 
343- his fortune ruined, aud his death, 344. | 

——, Aone ducheſs of, married by proxy to Maximilian king of the Romans, ii, 347. 
Preſſed to,a marriage with the king of France, 348. The dutchy anuexed to the crown 
of France by this marriage, i6. | 

Brele, lord, a parliament general, account-of his death, iv. 333. | 

Brock houſe committee, inquiry into their conduct towards Charles II. v. 105. 

Brounker, inquiry into their conduct in the engagement between the duke of York and 
Opdam and the Dutch admiral. 

Bruce, Robert, his claim of ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland, how founded, i. 46t. 
Acknowledge the claim cf Edward I. as a ſuperior lerd of Scntland, 465. His claim 
to Scotl-nd rejected by Edward in favour of Baliol, 467. Conntenanccsthe revolt of 
William Wallace, 495. x 

Brace, Robert the younger, ſerves in the Engliſh army, at the battle of Falkirk, ii. 497. 
His conference with William on the banks of Caron, 498 Is gained over to the Scots 
intereſt by Wallace, ibs. Succeeds to his father's preteuſions to the crown of Scotland. 
502. Opens his deſigns in confidence to John Cummivy the late regent, 503. Is be- 
trayed by Cumming, ib. Retreats to Scotland, 504. His declaration to the Scots nahi- 
lity, ib, Kills Cummiug. 505. Routs the Engliſh, and is crowned at Scoae, il. ks defeated by 
Aymer de Valence, 506. Reduces the caſtles and is acknowledged by the while country, 
u. S. The prud-ut dupoſition of his forces, agaioſt the appearauce of Edward's army, g. 
Defeats Edward at Bannockburn, 10. His independeacy ſecured by bis victory, i6. 
Makes an unſucceſoſi l expedition to lreland, 11. Repulſes an attempt of Edward, and 
concludes a truce with him for thirteen years, 17. luvades England on the death of Ed- 
ward Il. 30, Concludes a treaty with Mortimer, 33. Dies, and is ſuccceded by his 
ſon David. See David. 

——, David, ſucceeds bis father, Robert, in the kingdom of Scotland, and leſt under 
the guardianſhip of the eari of Murray, ii. 38. le difturbed by the preterfiors of 
Balio', 37. The regency committed to the earl of Marte, on Murray's death, 38. Is 
lent to France on tbe conqueſt of 8 by Edward Balliol, 39. Is recalled to Scot - 
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land, 73. Invades England during Edward's abſenee, ib. Is taken priſoner by queey 
Philippa, 74. Recovers his liberty, 486. 

Buchan, earl of, defeats the duke of Clarence at Bauge in Anjou, ii. 186. Rewarded with 

— — of conſtable of France, ib. Defeated and killed by the duke of Bedford gt 
erneuil, 197. 

Buchanan, George, aſſiſts in the hearing the cauſe of Mary queen of Scots, before thy 
Eugliſh commiſſioners, iii. 296. 

Buckingham, duke of, harangues the people in favour of the duke of Glouceſter's pretenfions 
to the crown, ii. 302. Offers the crown to him as a popular tender, 303. His pedigree 
and family connexions, 305. Created conftable, with other emoluments, i5. Become: 
diſcontented, and forms ſchemes againſt Richard, 306. Raiſes forces, but is diſappoint- 
ed by 94 rains, 309. Tried and executed, is, 

wo, duke of, offends cardinal Wolſey, ii. 424. Is tried and executed for indiſcreet 
m—— «gaioft Henry VIII. 6. Was the laſt who enjoyed the office of conſtable, 


— Villiers, created duke of, iv. 51. Is made lord high admiral, ib. Hig 
character, 8. Perſuades prince Charles to a »— to Madrid, 83. His boiſterous 
importunity with James to gain his conſent, 48. His behaviour odious to the Spaniards, 
87. Affronte Olvarez the Spaniſh minifter, 88. Determines to break off the treaty 
of marriage, 89. Miſrepreſents the affair, to parliament, 91. Cabals with the puritant, 

2. Procures the treaſurer Middleſex to be impeached, 93. Begins to loſe the king's 
vour, 94. Prevails on the king to fend Briſtol to the Tower on his return, 95). 
Remarks on his character, and its influence on parliamentary conduct, 131. Is im- 
peached by the earl of Briſtol, 139. And by the commons, ib, Is choſen chancellor 
of the untverſity of Cambridge, 14r. Makes love to the queen of France, 151. ls 
rivalled by cardinal Richlieu, is. Determines to engage England in a war with 
France, ib. Commands a flect ſent to aſſiſt the Rochellers who refuſe to admit him 
152: His indiſcreet attack of the isle of Rhe, ib. Is forced to return, i6+ ls aſſaſſinated 
by Felton at Portſmouth, 168. Remarks on his Spaniſh negociation, 371. 

w— V:liers duke of, adviſes Charles II. to accept the terms offered by the Scots 
commiſſioners at Breda, iv, 465. is the only courtier allowed to attend Charles in 
Scotland, 476. Aims at a « henſion with the preſbyterians, and a toleration of 
other ſes, v. 104. Is one of the cabal miniſtry; 107. His character, 108. Goes over 
to France, to concert the war againſt the States, 112. Lord Offory's ſpeech to him on 
Blood's attempt on the duke of Ormond, 115. Is fent to Holland to treat with Louis 
XIV. about peace with the States, 130. Is examined on his conduct at the bar of 
the houſe of commons, 143. Is diſmiſſed from the miniſtry, 150. Favours, in con- 


junction with Algernon Sidney and others the intrigues of France, and receives bribes . 


from that court, 171. note. Hntroduces the manufacture of glaſs from Venice, 348. 
Charles of his Rehcarſal, 3543. ; 

Bullion, and foreign coin, when firſt allowed to be exported, viii. 329. 

Burchet, Peter, a puritan, wounds captain Hawkins by miſtake, instead of Hatton, Eliza- 
beth's favourite, iii. 502. _ 

Burdet, Thomas, cruel execution, of, in the reign of Edward IV. ii. 291. 

Burgeſſes of corporations, when firſt ſammoned to parliament, i. 437. The principles 
that — to their forming one body of the legislature with the repreſentatives of 
counties, 289. 

Burgundians — Arma import of thoſe diſtinctions in France, and the troubles oc- 
caſioned by, ii. 174. 18t. 

| „John duke of, diſputes the adminiſtration of affairs with the duke of Orleans, 
on the inſanity of Charles VI. ii. 173. His deceitful reconciliation with Orleans, i. 
Cauſes him to be aſſaſſinated, ib. Avows, and juſtifies the aſſaſſination, ib, Expelled 
France, and ſolicits the aid of England, 176. Attempts to ſeize the government, but 
is diſappointed, 180. His treaty with Henry V. and fecret one with the Dauphin, 182. 
Diſtruſtful precautions in the interview hetween him and the Dauphin, 183. Aſa 
ſinated by the Dauphin's retinue, ib. . 

„Philip duke of, treats with Henry V. yields every thing to him, for the marriage 

of his ſiſter with the duke of Bedford, and the revenging his father's murder, ii. 184- 

Articles of this treaty, i5. Reflections on this treaty, 185, Review of his conduct, 

194. Marries kis fiſter to the duke of Bedford, ib. His quarrels with the Duke Glou- 

ceſter on account of Jaqueline counteſs of Hainzult, 199. Detaches himſelf from the 

Engliſh intereſt, 201. Recals his troops from the ſiege of Orleans, 203. His alliance 

with the Duke of Bedford renewes, 21t. Beſieges Compeigne, and takes Joan D Arc 

priſoner, 212. Differs with the duke of Bedford, 215. Attends the congreſs at Arras, 

216. Makes his peace with Charles, 217. His Herald ill treated at London, . Be- 
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feges Calais, 218. Retreats on the defiance ſent by the duke of Glouceſter, ib. Con- 
cludes a truce with the Engliſh, 220. 

— — Charles duke of, makes an alhance with Edward IV. of England, ii. 272. Mar- 
ries Edward's ſiſter, 6. Aſſiſts him with a fleet againſt the earl of Warwick, 277, Aſ- 
ſits him covertly after his expulſion, 281. Renews his alliance with Edward, 285» 
His death and charaQer, 289. 

Margaret ducheſs of, her character, ii. 332. How induced to patroniſe the 

enſions of Lambert Simnel againſt Henry VII. . Sends forces to his aſhflance, 
is, Raiſes up the impoſture of Perkin Warbeck, 353. Her poblic reception of him, 


4. 

all job, Cecil lord, diſcovers to Elizabeth the duke of Norfolk's conſpiracy, iii. 337. Is 
made treaſurer, and with others ordered by Elizabeth to prepare the articles of mar- 
riage between her and the duke of Anjou, 364. His vigilance and artifices in detec- 
ting conſpiracies, 374. His death and character, 461, Was the propoſer of a ſcheme 
— a general loan, 3. And of exacting money by eredting a court for the 
correction of abuſes, 506. His computation of the queen's gifts to Eſſex, 514. His 
magnificent hoſpitality, 523. 

Hurley, Sit Simon, ſhort hiſtory of, ii. 127. Executed by Glouceſter and his party, not- 
withſtanding the queen's earueſt ſolicitation for him, is. 

Burton, a divine, is cruelly ſentenced by the ſtar-chamber, iv. 198. His ſentence reverſed 
by the commons, 244, See Baftwick. . 

Juler, a character of his Hudibras, v. 360. * 


C 


(MEAL, a character of the miniſtry known under that name, v. 107%. The counſels 

given by, to the king, 109. Remarks on the ſchemes adopted by, v. 144. Concert 
a plan for refloring popery, 1 46, note. a 

Cabet, Sebaſtian, ſent out by Henry VII. on diſcovery in America, ii. 384. Diſcovers 
Newfoundland, 16. 

Cade, John, aſſumes the name of Mortimer, ii. 234. Heads an inſurreQion in Kent, #6. 


Gets poſſeſſion of London, 235. His followers diſcouraged and diſperſed, ib. Cade 


killed, i6. | 

Cadiz, an expedition againſt, under lord Effingham and the carl of Eſſe x, ii. 453. ' Is 
taken and plundered, ib. 

Caedwalla, the laſt Britiſh chief who withſtood the Saxons, defeated, i. 30. 

Can, In Normandy, is taken and plundered by Edward III. ii. 66, Its principal citizens 
carried over to England, ib. 

Cerar, Julius, invades Britain, i. 4. | 

Calais, in Normandy, is beſieged by Edward, III. ii. 72. The governor reduced to a par- 
ly, and his manly behaviour therein, 75. Edward's rigorous terms to the inhabitants, 
i, Queen Philippa's intereeſſion for them, 76 Its inhabitants turned out, and peopl- 
ed wich Engliſh, i6, The treachery of the governor, 77. His double treachery, it 
Great expence of maintaining that city, ii. 191. ls beſieged by the duke of Burgundy, 
118. The ſiege raiſed, ib. Taken by the duke of Guiſc, iu. 201. 

Celedenia, remains unſubdued by the Romans, i. 6, Sce Scotland. 

Galixtus Il. pope, calls a council at Rheims, i. 214. His character of Henry I. of England, 
9 


ray, league of, againſt the Venetians, ii. 390. Peace of, between the emperor Charles 

V. and Frau cis I. of France. ii. 461. 

Cembridge univerſity, by whom ſaid to be founded, i. 30. Trir j college there, when 
founded, iii. 100, The vice · chancellor of, ſuſpended for the * .culal of a degree to a Be- 
nedid ine monk recommended by James II. v. 264. 

ados, a character of his hiſtory of queen — iv. 162. 

4npb4, prior of the Dominicans in Scotland, accuſes Patrick Ha nilton of hereſy, and in- 

laults him at the ſtake, i i. 59, His extra ordinary death, 60. 

ape, pe ace of between Henry VIII. of England and Francis I. France, iii. 84. 

denpegoio, cerdinel, is appointed jointly with Wolſey, by pope C :menr, VII. to try the 
validity of the marriage of Henry VIIl. with Catharine of A ragon, ii. 453. His 
awbiguous behaviour, 16 The trial opened, 454. His abrupt pro gation of the court, 
436. ls deprived of his Eogliſh biſhopric by parliament, 474. 

e Plen, a jeſuit, executed for treaſovable pradiices, iii. 363. 

asd, when firſt applied with ſucceſs in ſieges, ii. 202. 5 

vn law, commiſlioners appointed by Edward VI. to frame a body of, iii, 140. 
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Canterbury, the clandeſtine election of Reginald to that ſee, on the death of Hubert, i 336. 
John de Gray biſhop of Norwich eleRc4 at the inſtance of king John, 337. Appeal. 
to the pope on both ſides, 556. Diſputes with the pope concerning the election of Ralph 
de Neville to that ſce, 409. Terminated by the election of Edmond, ib. The chapter 

lands of that ſee ſcized by Henry VIII. iii. 64. Archbiſhops of, during the reign of Jamez 
I. iv. 100. During the reign of Charles Il. iv 452 

Canute, the Great, fon of Sweyn, his ravages in England, i. 92. His cruel treatment of the 
Eng%-ſh hoſtages, ib. Obtains by compromiſe witn Edmond Ironſide the northern part 
of his kiogdom, 93. Succeeds to the crown of Englavd, 94. His political conduct, is, 
M.rr:es Emma, widow of Ethelred, 95. Gocs to Denmark to oppoſe the Swedes, 96. 
Goes again and conquers Norway, ib. His piety to the church, 97. Undertakes a pil. 
grimage to Rome, 16. Expoſes the prepoſterous flattery of his courtiers, ib. His expe- 
dition againſt che Scors, ib. His ſons, 98. 

Cape of G Hope, firlt discovered, and a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies that way, ii. 383. 

Capel, Sir William, convided on ſome penal ſtatutes, and fined by Henry VII. ii. 358, 
Fine again, and committed te the Tower, 377. 

Capet, Hugh, ſtate of France at his acceſſion to that kingdom, i. 237, 238. 

Caradgcus, defeated by the Romans, i. 5. 

Carew, Sir Peter, raiſes an inſurrection in Devonſhire againſt queen Mary, on account 

olf the Spaniſh match, iii. 171. Is ſuppreſſed by the earl of Bedford, and flies to 
France. ib. : 

Carlisle, biſhop of, defends the cauſe of Richard II. when accuſed in parliament, iti. 141, 
Impriſoned iu the abbey of St. Alban's, 142. The city taken from Charles I. by the 
Scots, iv. 393- 

Carolina, when ſettled, v. 355. 

Carre, Robert, a Scottiſh gentleman, arrives in London from his travels, iv. 41. How in- 
troduced to king James I ib. Is made viſcouat Rocheſter, and promoted to the privy 
council, 42. His education undertaken by James, ib. Contracts a friendſhip with Sir 
Thomas Overbury, is, Contracts a familiarity with lady Eflex, 43. 1s inſtipated by 
her to ruin Sir Thomas Overbury, 45. Procures the divorce of lady Eſſex, marries her, 
and is created Earl of Somerſet, ib. See Som er:iets 

Carte, Mr. remarks on his account of the firſt formation of the houſe of commons, i, 520. 
521 His notion of the nature of the homage paid by the kings of Scotland to thoſe 
of England, examined, 6. Examination of his account of Perkiu Warbec, ii. 486, 

Cofſilts, earl of, taken priſoner by the Evgiiſh at the battle of Solway, iii. 69. Is releaſed 
by Henry ou conditions, 70. Is the oy priſoner who complics with the order to 
return to England, 72. Is graciouſly treated by Henry, and releaſed by his brothers, 
ib 

Carimir, prince, leads an army of German proteſtants to the aſſiſtance of the French. Hug - 
onots, i. 346. I. aſſiſted by queen Elizabeth with money frr tnis purpoſe, 347. 

Caitile, Peter king of, his cruelties ii. 96. Impriſons and poiſons bis wiſe, Blanche de 

Bourbon, 6. Is chaſed from his domiuions by Da Gueſclin the French genere!, 97, | 
protected by prince Edward, ib. Henry, natural brother to Peter, ſeizes the kingdom, 
"36. Peter reſtored by prince Edward, 98. His ingratitude to Edward, ib. Peter mur. 
dered by his brother Henry, who obtains the kingdom, 16. Henry intercepts the car! 
of Pembroke by ſea, and takes him and his army priſoners, 101. Ifabclla queen of, mar- 
ried to Ferdinand king of Arragon, 374. Comes to Philip ar chduke „f Avuftria, by 
marriage with Joan daughter to Iſabella, on the death of Iiabella, 6. Rerurrs to Fer. 
dinand on the death of Philip, 376. The ſtates of, oppole the empercr Chirles mare 
ryins the princeſs Mary of England, ii. 455. | 

Caztler, of the nobility, the miſchievous purpoſes they ſerred, i. 229 The-number of, 
England, in the early part of the reign of Henry III. 401. 

Cartlemaine, earl of, is accuſed of an intention to aflaflirate the king, but acqui;ted, v. 
226. 1» ſent ambaſſador to the pope by James If, 311. | 

Cateau Cambreſis, prace of, between Philip of Spain, Henry of France, and Elizabeth ot 
England, iii. 220 | 

Cateſby, concerts the famous gunpowder plot, to blow up the king and parliament, v. 70 

lies on the diſcovery of the ſcheme, 23. Is killed, 24, Remarks-on his former goed 
character, ib. , 

Catharine, princeſs of France, married to Hevry V. of England, ii. 184. Brought to bea 
of a ſon, afterward Henry VI. 187. Moarrics, after ber huſbang's death, Sir Owe® 
Tudor, a Welſh gentleman, and thus founds the future grandeur of that vame, 189 de 
Tutor. 

w—o Arragon, married to prince Arthur of England, ii. 37t. On the death of her 
huſband, married to prince Henry, alterwards Henry VIII. 386 Henry enterton” 
ſcruples concerning his marriage with her, 454. Solicits the emperor her pepcn 
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dance, ib. Her behaviour at the trial of her marriage, 455. Her appeal received at 

Rome, 456. Refuſes Cranmer's citation to appear before him 471. Her marriage declar- 

ed nul, ib. Is degraded tothe rank of princets-dowayer of Wales, but infiſts on being 

ſerved as queen, ib, Her death and letter to Henry, iii. 13. , 
nos Howart, lady. See Howard. 


-rinceſs of Portugal is rrarried to King Charles II. iv. 57. ls acculed by Oates 


and Bedloe, of being concerred in the popiſh plot, v Lys. 

(:tholics. See Reformation, Proteſtants, Heresy, Tc 

(unaliers, the appellation of, when aud to whom given, iv, 300. | 

Cent fo, Sir Thomas, his ſucceisful expedition agaicſt the Spaniards, and voyage round 
the world, in. 420 

(:w/in, fon of Kenric, king of Weſſer, his ſucceſſes againſt the Britens, i. 34. Cruſhed by 
a conſedetacv, under Echelbert, king of Kent, #6 

Cc, Sir William, is committed to the Tower, along with the protector Somerſet, iii. 139. 
When ſectetaty of ſtate, ſigus the patent for the ſucceſſion of the lady Jane Gray, 156. 
Is made ſecretary of ſtate on the accethon of queen Elizabeth, 213. Encuurages ber 
to ce-eſtabi1ih the proteſtant religion, ib. Remonitrates to Elizabeth the expediency of 
aifting the pruteſtant malcontents in Scotland, 231. Signs the treaty of Edinburgh, with 
Dr. Wottou, on the part cf Elizabeth, 233. Informs the houſe of commons of the 
queen's promiſe to marry, and of her rcaſons againſt naming a ſucceſſor, 276. His ad- 
vice to Elizabeth, on Mary t#ing refuge in England, 292. Is appointed one of the 
coumiſhovpers to enquire into the conduct of Mary, 299. lnterpoſcs with queen Eilza- 
beth ia favour of the reformation, 308. note. 30g. His great influence over Elizabeth, 
211. Is ſent with propofals to Mary, who concludes a treaty with Elizabeth, 169, 
Writes a letter to Lennox, the regent on this buſineſs, calculated to fruttrate it, 318. tis 
created lord Burleigh, 337. See Barleigb. | 

Cit, Sir Robert, is made lecretary of Hate, iii, 456. Is made maſter of the wards, 47*. 
created earl of Saliſbury, iv, 3, See Saliſbury 

— Sir Edward, is ſent with a fleet ag2iatc Cadiz, but Tails, iv. 137. Is forced to 
return, by the plague among, his meu, ib. 

Celine, lil pope, refuſes to abſolve Philip of France from his engagements to Richard 
|, of England, i. 309. Renews the lexantine authority ro Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, 
310. le wrote to by Eleanor, queen dowager of England, on the captivity of Richard 
in Get many, 315. Threatens the emperor with excommunication on this account, 318. 

(:ib15y, the political motives of enforcing it on the Romith clergy, i. 170. Synods cal- 
ed to eſtabliſh it, 173. 2t 3. Sec Reformation. 

Celeb, xing of Mercia his unſortunate reign, i. 36. 

Cetpulla- king of Weſſex, his hiſtory, 1. 35. 

Cæorlet, amung the Anglo Saxons, im ort f that denomination, i. 133. 

berdis, the Saxon arrives in Britain with his ſor: Kenric, i. 15. Doefeats the Britons, il. 
Eltablithes the kingdom of Weſſex, 16. Sec Weſſex. 

Cerinbru, in Portugal, a rich carrack taken there, by an Engliſh fleet, iii. 494. ? 

Chair, ſe au, the firſt ſeen in England, uſed by the duke of Buckingham, iv. 108. Gave 
great indignation at firſt to the people, 10. 

Cbolons, rencontre there, between Edward l. and the French knights, incenſed at his ſuc- 
ceſſe 14 a tournament there, i, 451. 

Clamberlain, Thomas, is executed tur robbing the fair at Boſton in Lincolnſhire, i. 458. 

Llampernon, Henry, raiſes, with queen Elizabeth's leave, a body of volunteers to allilt the 
French proteſtaars, iii, 330. 

Chancellor, of England, the nature of his office in the time of Henry II. i. 245. A liſt of 
thoſe during the reign of James I, iv. 100. During the reign of Charles I. rv. 452. 

_— lands, ſeiacd by Henry VIII. from the ſees of Canterbury, York and London, iii, 

4. | 

Charlemagne, emperor, enters into an alliance with Offa, king of Mercia, i. 32. His bigoted 
crye ty to the pagans in Germany, 42. Conlequences of his conduct, 43. 

Charles, prince, ſecond fon of James 1. becomes prince of Wales by the ceath of his elder 
brother Henry. w. 40. A marriage with the ſecond daughter of Spain propoſed for 
him, 64. ls perſuaded by Buckingham to go to Madrid to viſit the Infanta, 84. The 
Uhcuity with which he obtained permiſſion of Jemes. 85, His reception in Spain, 
86. Returns home, 87. Ohtains a high character in Spain, #6. Is pertuaded by Buck- 
ing ham to oppole the marriage, 88. Veuches the truth of 3Buckingham's mifrepre- 
leutatiou of the zffair to parliament, 91. A marriage with the princeſs Henrietia of 
France propoſed, 96. Death of bis father, ib. See the next article. 

Indes, I. tummons a partiameot on his acceſſion, iv. 129 Prorogues it on account 

« of his ma: riage with the princels Henrietta, id. Inquiry into the caule of the ſaꝛall 
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ſupply vated to him by the commons, 130. Character of the duke of Seckingln 
and his great influence over him, 131. A plan concerted by the commons for the af. 
ſertion of civil liberty, 132. Entertains bigh ideas of monarchical power, 133. Ad. 
journs the parliament to Oxford on account of the plague; 133. Repreſents his neceſ- 
fities to parliament, ib. Is refuſed on account of the aſſiſtance ſent againſt the Rochs|. 
lers, 135. His moderation towards the catholics aggravate the popular diſquiets, 136, 
D.ſſolves the parliament on the plague appearing at Oxford, 137. Iſſues privy ſea, 
for borrowing money, ib. Ineffectual attempt on Cadiz, is. Calls a ſecond par liamem 
ib, Threatens the commoners, 141. Impriſons two commoners who managed Buck. 
ingham's impeachment, 142. Is forced to releaſe them, i5, His refleQions on the 
proceedings of the commons 143. Diſſolves the parliament, 144. Publiſhes a declaration 
in defence of himſelf, 6. Raiſes money by diſpenſing with the penal laws againſt cn. 
tholics, 148. Solicits loans ſrom the nobility, and from the city, ib. 1s refuſed by the 
city, is. Levies ſhip-money for the firſt time, ih. Reſolves to levy a general loan, 140. 
Impriſons thoſe who refuſe compliance, ib. Other oppreſſions exerciſed on refuſal, I51, 
Engagesin à war with France, 150. Sends a fleet to the aſhiſtance of the Hugonots in 
Rochelle, 152. Calls a third parliament, 154. His threatening addreſs to it, x5, 
Five ſubſidies voted by the commons, 159. Sends a meſlage to the houſe, 162. His 
farther expoſtulations with the commons, ib. And with the lords, 162. His evaſive 
manner of paſſing the petition of right, 163 Gives his ſull aſſent to it, 165. Pro. 
rogues the parliament, 167, His behaviour on inlormation ot Buckingham's aſſaſſina. 
ti n, 150. Diſcovers an intention to elude the petition of right, 151. Levies tonnage and 
toundage after the expiration of the grant of thoſe dutics, 1) 2. Pleads bis necefſlity for 
this meaſure, 153. The commons inſiſt on his diſcontinuing this prerogative, ib. His 
embarrefſmevt at this demand, ib. His religious ſentiments, 177. His quarrel with the 
commons augmented on the ſuhject of tonnage and poundage, ib. Diſſolves the parlia. 
ment, 178. Impriſons ſome of the members, ib. Makes peace with France and Spaia, 
180 Aſhilts C»Rtavns, king of Sweden, in his invaſion of Germany, 181. His domeſtic 
character, 182. Promoics the populac leaders, 183. Characters of Strafford and 
Lzud, 184. Orders by proclamation no one to propo/* the calling of another parlia- 
ment, 190. Levies money irregularly by his regal authority, ib. Encourages the mag- 
nificent repairs of St Paul's cathedral, 191. Revives monopolies, ib. larges the 
powers of the council of York, and court of ſtar-chamber, 192. Renews his father's e- 
dict for recreations on Sunday, 193. Takes a journey to Scotland, 194. Levies ſhip- 
money over the whole kingdom, 195. Arbitrary ſentences of the ſtar-chamber, 196, 
197. Equips a fleet to attack the Dutch herring-fiſhery, and obtains a ſum for licence to 
in, 198. Stops the emigrations of puritans to America, 200. Trial of John Hambden 
for refuſing to pay ſhip-money, 203. Reaſon of his attachment to church-authority, 
207, Declares a general reſumption of crown-lands in Scotland, 208. Introduce 
the canons and liturgy there, 210. Tumults at Edinburgh on this account 211. Enfor- 
ces the liturgy by proclamation, 213. Revolt of the Scots, and the covenant framed, 
and univerſally ſubſcribed, b. Sends the Marquis of Hamilton to treat with the cove- 
nanters, 16. Frames a covenant on his part, which is rejected, 215. Epiſcopacy abo- 
liked in Scotland by the general aſſembly, 216, Refuſes the propoſal of a neutrality as 
to the low countries, 217. Sends the marquis of Hamilton with a fleet and army againſt 
the Scots, 219. Joins an army under the carl of Arundel, and marches to Berwick, is, 
Receives propoſals for a treaty ſrom the covenanters, ib. His reflections on the propo- 
fal, 229. Concludes an imprudent pacification with them, 221. How induced to this 
meaſure, ib. Diſbands an army, 222. Aſſembles a fourth parliament, after an inter- 
val of eleven years, 223. Lays before it an intercepted letter from the Scots malcott- 
tentsto the king of France, b. His pleas for ſupplies, 224. Deſires the good offices of 
the peers with the commons, 226. His conceſſions to the commons, ib. Diſſolves the 
parliament abruptly, 229. His arbitrary 2 againſt obnoxious members, 
ib. Publiſhes a declaration of his reaſons for diſſolving the parliament, 230. His ſchemes 
for ſupplying himſelf with money, 231. Prepares another armament againſt the Scots, 
ib. Names commiſſioners to treat with the Scots at Rippon, 232. Summons a great 
council of the peers at York, 234. The treaty of Rippon adjourned to London, #. 
Proiniſes the earl of Strafford protection, 238. Meeting of the long parliament, 236. 
Iopcachment of Strafford, 238. Of Baud, 239. Of Finch, 240 Votes of the com- 
mons regarding grievances, 241. His obſervation to parliament on their proceecang?, 
246. Endeavours to regzin confidence by complying to the diſpoſition of parliament, 
254. Receives limited grants for tonnage and poundage, ib. Poſies the act for trienuul 
periaments, 255 Changes his miniſtry, 256. Counteriigns the petition of the army, 
257. Interpoſes with the lords in favour of Strafford, 268. Straftord's letter to him, 

Gives Strafford's attainder by commiſſion ;6, Paſſes the bill for not proroguing, adjourn 
ing, ot diſſobving the parliament without their own conſent, 270. Paſſes the bill for a. 
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holiſhing the high commiſſion court, and ſtar chamber, 252. Goes to viſit Scotland 
274 A committee of both houſes appointed to attend him, ih. Laws paſſed by the 
Scots parliament, 277. Endeavours to conciliate the affections of the Scots ib, Is o- 
bliged by the Engliſh commons to reduce the Iriſh army, 29. Is thwarted in his in- 
tentions of ſending the diſbanded men into the Spaniſh ſervice, 279. Sir Phelim 
O'Neale forges a commiſſion from him for the Iriſh maſſacre, 287. Communicates his 
intelligence of the Iriſh inſurrection to the Scots parliament, ib. Informs the Engliſh 

liament of it, 44, Returns to London, and is preſented with the remonſtrance and 

ition of the commons, 291. Anſwers the remonſtrance, 295 Impeaches lord 
Kimbolton and five commoners, 299. Orders the impeached members to be delivered 
up, 303» Goes himſelf to the houſe to demand them, 304. Orders a common council 
to be aſſembled, which he attends, ib. His treatment by the Londoners, ib. Retires 
to Hampton court, 305. Remarks on his condud toward parliament, 306. Mcflages 
between him and the parliament, 307. Paſſes the bills ſent to him, zog. The commons 
prepare to defend their meaſures by arms 310. Evades afſenting to the bill appeinting 
the lieutenants of counties by the commons, 311. His reply to their ſolic «ations to 
paſy,it, 312. Removes to York, 313. Is * by the principal nobilicy and 
gentry, 6. Refuſes to paſs the militia bill, and iſſues proclamations againſt the pro- 
ceedings of the commons, 314. Anſwers their memorials by the aſhſtance of lord 
Falkland, 315. Iſſues a commiſhon of array in oppoſition to the militia, 316. Is re- 
fuſed admittance to Hull, 16. The county of York levics a guard for him, 317. Re- 
ceives military ſtores from Holland, 318. His anſwer to the propoſitions of agree- 
ment, ſent by parliament,” 319. Ercas his ſtandard at Nottingham, 16. State of parties 
at the commencement of the civil war, 320, His revenue {topped by parliament, 321. 
ls prevailed upon to make overtures for a treaty, 324. His declarations before his 
army 326. Marches from Shrewſbury to meet Efſex, 328. Battle of Edge hill, ib. 
Takes poſſeſſion of Oxford, 329. - Marches toward London, ib. Receives au addreſs 
from the parliament for a treaty, is. Defeats two regiments at Brentford, 330. Re- 
turns to Oxford, ib. Demands of the parliament in the negociation there, is. Reading 
taken from him by the earl of Efſex, 331. Cornwal reduced to obedience to him by 
Sir Ralph Hopton, 334 His generals defeat the parliament commanders, at Bradoc- 
down and Stratton, 335. Sends prince Maurice and the marquis of Hertford into the 
welt, 346. Lord Wilmot ſent with cavalry to the weſt, defeats Sir William Waller on 


3 down, ib. Receives a reinforcement brought over by the queen, 338. Briſ- 


tol taken by prince Rupert, 339. Publiſhes a manifeſto, and renews his proteſtation, 
is, Joins the camp at Briſtol, 76. Beſieges Glouceſter, 240. Raiſes the ſiege on the 
approach of Eſſex, 344. Battle of Newbury,” 345. Eitabliſhes a garriſon in Reading, 
U. Applies to Ireland for aſſiſtance, 347. His reply to the offer of mediation made 
by the Scots commiſſioners, 348. Orders Ormond to conclude a ceſſation with the 
Iriſh rebels, 353. Receives tr from Ormond, 354. A vindication of his innocence 
as to the Iriſh rebellion, 558. Eudeavours to form a parliawent at Oxford, in 
oppoſition to that at London, 356. Circulates privy ſeals for loans, ib. Solicits a 
treaty, ib. Declires the parliament at London not to be a free one, or intitled to au · 
thority, 357- Writes to the parliament, which rejects his offers, 55. Prince Rupert 
is defeated at Marſtoon-moor, 357. York and Newcaſtle taken from him, 363. Ap- 
points Ruthven, earl of Brentford, general under him, ib. Routs Sir William Waller at 
Cropredybridge, 364. Reduces Eſſex's army in the Weſt, ib. is defeated at News 
bury, ib. Makes freſh propoſals for a treaty, 373. Sends commiſſioners to Ux- 
bridge, 273. His offers with regard to church governn, ent, 375. His offers with te- 
pa to the militia, 377. The licentious diſpoſition and practices of his troops, 388 

clie ves Cheſter, 389. Takes Leiceſter, 390. Batle of Naſeby, ib, Is deſeated, 391. 
His cabinet of letters ſeized, and publiſhed by the parliament, ib. Recals prince Ru- 
pert's commiſſion on the lols of Briſtol, 393. ls again defeated at Cheſter, ib. Re- 
tires to Oxford, ib, Lord Aſhley defeated 396. His fortitude under his diſaſters, is. 
ls refuſed a treaty by the parliament, ib. His commiſſion to the carl of Glamorgan, 
with regard to Ireland, 397. Glamorgan's conduct, ib, Juſtifics himſelf in this a flair, . 
Retires from Oxford, and puts himſelf into the hands of the Scots army before. Newark, 
491. Is put under a guard by them, ib. His treatment by the preachers, 402. Is obliged 
to order his garriſons to ſurrender, ib. Receives freſh propoſals from the parliament and 
the Scots, 403. Is delivered up to the Englith commiſſioners, 404. Is conducted to Ho!- 
dendy, 406. Is ſeized by coronet Joyce, and conveyed to the army, 411. The indul- 
zence of the army toward him, 417%. The army enters into treaty with bim, for the 
lettlement of the nation, i5, His offers ro Cromwel and lreton, 418. 1s brought by the 
um to Hampton-court, 421. His confinement increaſed, 422 Flies to the iſle of 
Wight, 423. truſts himſelf to Hammond the governor, who lodges him in Carife 
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broke eaſtle, . Negociates again with the parliament, 426. The parlisment vote 
againſt all farther treaty with him, 427. Is cloſely confined, is, The Scots commil. 
ſioners treat with him for arming Scotland in his favour, 428, A fleet in the rive 
declares for him, 430. Treats. with commillioners of the parliament, ſent for that 
purpoſe, 432. The points debated between them, i4, Is again ſcized by the army, and 
confined in Hurſt-caſtle, 437. Is brought to London to be tried, 440. His trial opened, 
441. His ſpeech againſt the authority of the court, 443. Is condemned, 444. Kefiece 
tions on this event, 445. His behaviour after ſentence, ib. His execution, 446. His 
character, 448. His children, 452 laquiry into the authenticity of the 7con Baſile, 
453. Character of this work, and its ſuppoſed influence in producing the reſtoration 
of his fon, ib. His love for the fine arts, v. 23. His pictures and furniture ſold, 34, 
His death, how firſt reſolved upon, 565. Viadicated, from the charge of inſiaceri- 


ty, 567. 


Charles, prince of Wales, ſon of Charles 1. is ſent by his father, general into the welt 


iv. 392. Retires over to Paris to his mother, 394. Takes command of a fleet which 
declares for the king, 431. Is proclaimed king by the Scots, 457. Is obliged to te- 
move from Holland, 463. Deſires the Scots commilhoners to attend him at Breda, 464, 
The terms propoſed to him there, ib. His treatment on landing in Scotland, 470. 
The declaration he is forced to publiſh, 473. Is obliged to ſian twelve articles of te 
pentance, 471. Goes to the Scots camp, but is ordered by the clergy to leave it, 47; 
Is crowned at Scone, 476. ls reproved by a committee of miniſters for his gallaut:ics, 
ih. ls detected in au attempt to eſcape, 477. ls permitted to join che camp, ib. Mar. 
ches into England, ib. Is routed by Cromwel at Worceſter, 478. Secrets bimicll at 
Boſcobel, 481. Travels in diſguiſe to Briſtol, is, Takes rctuge with colone! Windham, 
482. Embarks at Shorcham in Suſſex for Normandy, 483. Encourages an infurrec- 
tion of the reyaliſts agaiuft the protector, 510. Is forced to retire from France, 514, 
Forms a league with Philip of Spain, and keeps a court at Bruges, 334. His recey- 
tion by the Freneh and Spaniſh miniſters, at the treaty of the Pyrenees, v. 10. Send: 
a letter to Monk, 13. His letter delivered to parliameat, 24. He is proclaimed, is, 


Ebarkes Il. is reſtored by parliament, v. 24. The reſpect ſhewn to him by foreign powers 


on this event, 25. Lands at Dover, 6. His character and perſonal qualifications, ;* 
Forms his miniſtry, 39. Settlement of the ſtate, 40. The late king's judgcs ordered 
to ſurrender, on excluſion from pardon, is. Paſſes an act of indemnity, ib. His revenue 
ſettled, 4i. Reſtores GP and the liturgy, 46. His reaſons for reſtoring epil- 
copacy in Scotland, 48. Reſtores the biſhops to their ſeats in parliament, 53. All mill. 
tary authority ſurrendered to him, b. The regulation of corporations granted to him, 
54. His motives for marrying Catherine of Portugal, 57. Sells Dunkirk to the French, 
ot. Iſſues the declaration of indulgence, 62. Is attached to the catholic religion, 6; 
Becomes diſguſted with Clarendon, 65. Is ruled by his miſtreſs the ducheſs of Cleve- 
land, 67. His character and conduct, 6. Demands and obtains, a repeal of the trien- 
nial act, 67. Sends Sir Robert Holmes to attack the Dutch ſettlements, 70 Obtains 
a ſum from the city of London, for the Dutch war, ibs. Declares war againſt the 
United Provinces, 72. Endeavours to engage France to unite againſt the Dutch, 73. 
Denmark declares againſt him, 74. Paſſes the five mile act, 75. Makes advances to- 
wards a peace with the States, 82. Treaty of Breda, 85. Baniſhment of Clarendor, 
87. Concludes the triple alliance. 93. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 94. 1s forced to 
paſs the bill againſt the importation of lriſh cattle, 101. As alſo the act againſt cor- 
venticles, 106. Character of his caba! miniftry, 107. The counſels inſtilled into hin 
by, 108 ls prevailed en to deſert his triple alliance, and to league with France, 
his ſiſter the ducheſs of Orleans, 110. ls influenced alſo by his French miſtreſs, the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth, 46. Pardons Blood for his attempt on the regalia, and promotes 
him, 116. Beſtows a peerage aud the treaſurer's ſlaff on Sir Thomas Clifford, for h 
expedient of ſhutting up the exchequer, 119. A ſeeond declaration of indulgence, “ 
Suſpenſion of the navigation ad, 120. Martial law revived ib. Declares war again 
the Dutch, 111. His reflectious on the ſucceſſes of Lewis ir the Low Countries, 123 
Hs demands from the States, 130. His ſpe-ch to parliament, 135. His declaration 0: 
indulgence oppoted by the commons, 136. Recals the declaration 137. Prorogues!“ 

parliament, 14%. Alks advice of parliament reſpeding making peace with the Duc), 
143. Peace concluded, ib. Proof of his enter ing into a ſcheme for. restoring th 
146. note, Duplicity of his conduct on this occaſion, 6. Sir Wilkam Temples or 
remonſtrance to him, 148, Is unable to obtain a ſupply for taking off anticipation ® 
his revenue, 153. Suppreſſes colfec-houſes by proclamation, 154. Reca!s the proce” 
mation, . His embarraſſed ſituation at the time of the congreſs of Nineguen, 15 
His ſpeech to parliament 160. is exhorted by pzrliament to guard againſt the gro 
power uf Franke, 164. Requcsts ſupplics, aud pledges his honour for the proper apf 
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tion of them, 162. Is addreſſed by the parliament to form an alliance with the States 
againſt France, 164. Adjourns the parliament, is, Secretly ſigns a treaty with France, 
and obtains a penſion from the court on promiſe of his — 164. Receives the 

ince of Orange at Newmarket, 165. Concludes a marriage between him and the pri- 
nceſs Mary, 166. Concerts the terms of peace with the prince, 167. Sends the terms 
to Paris, 46. His inſtructions to Sir William Temple, with Temple's reply, 168. Con- 
cludes an alliance with the States, to oblige France to peace, ib. The parliament Rill 
diſtruſtſul of him, 1. Receives a paſſionate addreſs from the commons, 170, Con- 
cludes a treaty with the States to oblige Louis to an immediate evacuatien of the 
towns in Flanders, 171. His conduct in regard to the treaty of Nimeguen, 174. His 
obſervation on the complaints made of Lauderdale's adminiſtration in Scotland, 183. 
Is warned of a popiſh plot, 184 Publiſhes proclamations for the diſcovery of the mur- 
derers of Sir onbury, Godfrey, 193. His ſpeech to parliament, 194. Ridicules 
the _ 2 privately, 197. Protects his queen from the accuſation of Oates and 
Bedloe, 198. Refuſes to paſs the militia bill, 199. His private contract with Louis 
for the peace of Nimeguen, diſcovered by Danby's letters, in the houſe of commons, 
. Diſſolves the parliament to ſcreen Danby, 201. ls obliged to ſummon a parliament 

in for money, 204. Deſires his brother to retire beyond ſea, 205. Declares the 
— of the duke of Monmouth, 164. Aſſerts the prerogative of rejecting the 
ſpeaker choſen by the commons, 164. The pretenfion compromiſed, ib. Aſſerts his 
intention of protecting Danby againſt the reſentment of the commons, 207. Chuſes 
a new council by the advice of Sir William Temple, 209. A liſt of the new council, 
210. Propoſes to parliament limitations on a popiſh ſucceſſor to the crown, aft. 
Habeas corpus act paſſed, 213. The parliament takes advantage of his neceſſities, ib. 
Prorogues, and after diſſolves the parliament, 215. The popularity of his behaviour, 
222, le prevailed on by the duke of York to deprive Monmou 
and ſend him abroad, ib. Is ſtrongly petitioned for a parliament, 224. His ſpeech to 
the new parliament, 227. Evades paſling a repeal of the thicty-fifth of Elizabeth, 139. 
Diſlolves the parliament, and ſummons another to meet at Oxford, 241. His ſpeech 
to the new parliament, is, Diſſolves it, 243. Perſecutes the diſſenters, 247. Iſlnes a 
writ of quo warranto againſt the city of London, 259. Conditions on which he reſtor- 
ed the charter, 258. Makes profit by the ſurrender of corporation charters, ib. How 
he eſcaped the Rye-houſe plot, 254. His motives for not ſparing lord Ruſſel; 258, 
Marries the lady Anne to prince George of Denmark, 265. Particulars of a private 
agreement between him and Lewis XIV. 267, note. Is conjectured to have intended 
an alteration of his political meaſures, 268. Dies, 269. His private character, 370. 
His political charaQer, 270. Compared with the emperor Tiberius, 278. The royal 
lociety inſtituted, by him, 356. Why unable to encourage literary merit, 357- 


Charles, the * * king of France, refigns Neuſtria to Rollo the Dane, and gives him his 


daughter, i. 8 


—, the fair, king of France, the grounds of his diſpute with Edward II. of England 


iu. 16, Secretly countenances the conſpiracy of his ſiſter queen Iſabella, againſt Ed- 


ward, 18, 
——, dauphin of France, is ſeduced by Charles, king of Navarre, ii. 81. Repents, 


and betrays Charles into the hands of his father John, is. His government renounc- 
ed on his father's captivity, and all affairs thrown into confuſion, 88. Rejects the diſ- 
honourable treaty concluded by his father at London 90. His prudent diſpoſition on 
Edward's invaſion, 16. Succeeds to the crown on his father's death, 94. The firſt 
aQts of his reign, 95. Acknowledges the young count de Mountfort, duke of Britanny, 
b. Is engaged by the count de Tranſtamare to invade Peter, king of Caſtile, 96. Sum- 
mons prince Ed ward to Paris, 160. In vades the Engliſh provinces in France, 101. 


VI. of France, his ſituation compared with that of Richard II. of England, ii. 172. 


Dilorders the kingdom become ſubject to, from the devolving of the regal power on 
the duke of Orleans aud Burgundy on his inſanity, 173. See France, Burgundy, and 
Orleans. Dies, 188, 


ul. of France, his character, and fituation at the death of his father, ii. 194. His 


diſtreſſed ſituation after the battle of Verneuil, 198, How recovered from his deſpair 
on the ſiege of Orleans, 202. Determines, on the ſucceſs of Joan D'Arc, to take the 
held, 210. Mar hes into Rheims, aud is crowned there, ib. His volunteer army 
Gibands, 212. Makes peace with the duke of Burgundy at Arras, 217. His advan- 
tages in the war with the Engliſh, 219. Concludes a truce with the Engliſh, 211. 
s prudent employment of this interval, 225. Renews the war, 226. Takes Rouen, 
and recovers the — of Normandy, 227. Recovers Guienne, is. Dies, 266. 
. France, encourages the Flemings in their oppofition to his father 
in law Maximilian, king, of the Romans, ii. 358. Invades Britanny by invitation ef 
the barons, 339. Martie the dutches e Britanny, 346. Returns the daughter of 
Cc 


of his command, 


— 
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=> 


Mazimilian, to whom he had been contracted, . Makes peace with Spain, anj 
his ceſſions to that court. 351. Receives Perkin Warbec, and patronizes him, 353, 
Invades Italy, 360. 
X. of France, his mother Catherine de Medicis appointed regent during his min- 
ority. iii. 237. Sce Medici. League of Bayonne for the extirpation of the — 
Is forced to an accommodation with the prince of Conde, 329. Concludes 3 
ſecond accommodation with the 2 331. His diſſimulation toward the 
teſtant leaders, 341. Marries his ſiſter to the prince of Navarre, is. Orders the poiſ. 
oning of the queen of Navarre, ib. Maſſacre of Paris, ib. The maſſacre of the 
Hugonots extended to the provinces, 342. Extorts a recantation of the proteſtant re. 
ligion from the young king of Navarre, and prince of Conde, ib. Calumniates the 
proteſtants at foreign courts, to palliate theſe barbarities, is. His death and character, 
cid, n of Ferdinand of Arragon; ſucceeds him in the kingdom of Spain, iv. 415. 
Is choſen emperor of Germany, 418, 
V. em of Germany, his character with that of his competitor 
Francis I. of France, iv. 419. His extenſive dominions, ib. Motives of his viſit ts 
Henry VIII. 420. Pays his court to cardinal Wolſey, is, A ſecond interview between 
him and Henry, at Gravelines, 42 2. His grants to Wolſey, 423. Makes war againſt 
France, i. His exorbitant demands from Francis, ibs. Concludes an alliance with 
the pope and Henry, againſt Francis, is, Comes over again to England, 432. Renews 
his court to Wolſey 16. Is inſtalled knight of the garter, ib. The duke of Bourbon 
revolts againſt Francis, and enters his ſervice, 439, Ilnyades France, and takes Fonta- 
rabia, 440. A new treaty between him and Henry for the, invaſion of France, 441. 
Invades Provence, 442. ttle of Pavia, and captivity of Frances, 443. His hypocrily 
on this occaſion, ib. His exorbitant demands for the ranſem of Francis, 448. Carcics 
Francis to Madrid, ib. Viſits bim, ib. Reſtores Francis by the treaty of Madrid, 449. 
His hypocriſy on the news of the taking of Rome by the imperial troops, 451. War 
declared againſt him by France and England, 453. Challenges Francis to fingle com- 
bat, i, Intimidates the pope, 451, Peace of Cambray with Francis, 461. Sultan Soly- 
man conquers Hungary and beſieges Vienna, 462. Makes advances toward an accom- 
modation with Henry, iii. 13. is unſucceſsful invaſion of France, 162. Concludes 
a truce with Francis for ten 35. Aſks of Francis permiſhon to paſs through 
France to the Netherlands, 52. Is honourably received and conducted through, is. 
His ungrateful inſincerity toward * 57. Irritates Henry againſt Francis, aud 
concludes an alliance with him, is. is remark on Henry's ſuppreflion of the monaſ - 
teries, 74 Reduces the dutchy of Cleves, 75. Beſieges Landrecy, is. ls forced to a- 
bandon the ſiege, ib. Invades France in concert with Henry, 79. Takes St. Diſier, 
$0. Concludes a ſeparate peace with Francis, ib. His conduct relating to the council of 
Trent, 110. Hisartful and treacherous behaviour toward the princes of the — 
league, 6. His reaſons for declining an alliance with the protector Somerſet on the 
of Edward VI. 136. Is reduced to grant an equitable peace to the proteſtants, by 
Maurice, cleQor of Saxony, 167. Makes an unſucceſsful _ on Metz, ib. Propo- 
ſes his ſon Philip as a huſband to queen Mary of England, 1 His reaſons for ſtop- 
ing cardinal Pole on his journey to England, 169. Sends over 3 large ſum to bribe 
Each parliament, 175. luſtructs cardinal Pole to exhort Mary to moderation to- 
ward her proteſtant ſubjects, 185. Reſigns all his hereditary dominions to his ſou 
Philip, 194. Retires to a movaſtery in Eſtremadura, is. His employment in his re- 
treat, 195, His character, compared with that of pope Paul IV. 196. 
— king of Navarre, ſome account of, and his character, ii. 80. Procures Charles de Is 
Cerda, conſtable of France, to be aſſaſſinated, and his behaviour on that occaſion, i. 
John, king of France, purchaſes a peace with him, is. Seduces the dauphin, Charles, 
who betrays bim into the hands of his father, 8t. Is thrown into priſon, ib. Eſcapes, 


2 X. of Sweden, his ſucceſs in the north, iv. 513. Beſicges Copenhagen, but is ſor» 
ed to deſiſt, by an Eogliſh and Dutch fleet, v. . 
de Blois, marries the neice of John III. duke of Britanny, and is acknowledged 
ſucceſſor to that dutehy, ii. 58. Beſieges the counteſs de Mounfert in Hennebonne, 61. 
Is forced to raiſe the ſege by the arrival of ſuccours from England, 16. Is taken pri 
ſoner by the counteſs de Mounfort, 73. Is flain in Britanuy, 95. | 
Charmouth, battle there between the Engliſh and Danes, i. 43. 
Charter of liberties gravted to the Engliſh by Henry |. i. 200. Review of this charter, 
201. Renewed by Stephen, and confirmed by Henry, 350. The great charter, called 
Charta, granted by John, 354. The principal heads of this charter, 355. Re. 
marks upon it, 357- 2 Securities for the ſulfilment of it, 357. A new one grant 
by Henry III. 395. The differences between this 


charter, aud the Magna Chart el 
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ohn, is. A confirmation of it by Henry, ib. A charter of foreſts granted by him, is. 

he great charter renewed and confirmed by a parliament at Oxford, 301. A folemn 
confirmation of the great charter by Henry, 416. The two charters confirmed by par- 
liament at home, and by Edward l. in Flanders, 489. Are confirmed by him in the 
fulleſt manner on his return, with ſarther ſecurities, 490. A free and full confirmation 
of them by Edward I, 491. Above twenty parliamentary confirmations of the great char · 
ter, granted by Edward 111. ib. 

Charters, the eity of beſieged by the prince of Condẽ, iii. 389. 

Chateau Gaillard on the frontier of Normandy, deſcribed, & 333. Is beſieged and taken by 
Philip of France, ib. 

Chatelr ault, the earl of Arran, created duke, of, iii. 122. Reſigns his jauthority as regent 
of Scotland, to the queen dowager, 203. Interpoſes and effeAs an accommodation be- 
tween the queen regent and the Congregation of the Lord, 38. Joins the Congregation, ib, 
l diſcontented at the marriage of Mary with the lord Daroly, 367. Enters into a con- 
ſpiracy againſt Mary at Stirling, ib. Is forced to take refuge in England, 288. Is 

doned on condition of retiring to France, is. Arrives in London during the confer- 
ence at York, but is detained by Elizabeth till Murray's return, 303. Lays down his 
arms on the detection of Norfolk's conſpiracy, 340. 

Cbauntry, what, iii. 8 3. note. 

Cherington, battle there, between Waller and Hopton, iii. 359. 

(Ager, when firſk erected into a biſhopric, iii. 39. 

Child, Sir Joſiah, his account of the great increaſe of wealth aſter che reſtoration, v. 
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Clivalry, the paſſion for, when firſt introduced among the Engliſh, i. 391. The romantic 
principles of, deduced, ib. How improved during the times of the cruſades, ib. 

Cbriſ church, Oxford, hiſtory of its firſt ſoundation, iii. 107. 

Chriſtianity, its firſt introduRion among the Anglo Saxons, i. 19. X 

Clurch, the power of the in the times of the Anglo- Norman kings, i, 390. The authori 
of detached from the ſtate, by the ill- judged policy of William the Conqueror, ib. - 
timate of its revenues in the reign of Henry IV. ii. 165. Propoſal formed by the com · 
mons to convert them to civil purpoſes, ib. For its reformation from He , ſee Re- 

formation. An examination of its principles of reformation, iii. 305. Reflections on the 
revolution of its doctrines concerning the abſolute decrees of God, vi. 166. 

Clerchill, captain, diſtinguiſhes bimſelf in the French army agaioſt the Imperialiſts, v. 155! 
Joins the prince of Orange, on his invaſion of air 333. 

Circuit, by itinerant juſtices eſtabliſhed by Henry II. i. 287. 

Cie in England, the ſtate of, at the time of the Norman conqueſt, i. 145. See Corpores 
tions, | 

Civil laws, a view of the ſtate of, as modelled by the Anglo- Norman kings, i. 390. 

Civil ſociety, the advantages of, in compariſon of barbarous ages, i. 141: 

Claims, à court of, erected for the diviſion of lands in Ireland, v. 100. 

Clanricarde, earl of, forms a combination among the Iriſh catholics, and drives the nuncio 
Rinuccini out of the iſland, v. 459. Invites Ormond back from France, is, Is obliged to 
ſubmit to the parliament, retires, and dies, 48 7. 

Clarence, Lionel duke of, ſecond ſon of Edward III. a brief view of his Ife, i. 103, 

—, Thomas duke of, ſon of Henry IV. ii. 167. Attends his brother Henry V. to France, 
184. Defcated and flain at the battle of Bauge, 186. 

——, George duke of, ſecond brother to Edward IV. leagues with the earl of Warwic, its 
271. Marries his daughter, 16. Confuſed accounts of their ſubſequent operations, 273. 
Raiſcs men in conjunction with Warwic, but deſpairing of ſucceſs diſbands them, and 
flies to France, 236. Secretly reconciled to his brother Edward, 275. Deſerts with his 
forces from Warwick, 283. Hindered from marrying the heireſs of Burgundy, by his 
brother Edward, 290. Proſecution and execution of two of his friends, Burdet and 
Stacy, 291. Confined and tried for his refieQions on theſe proceedings, 292. Drown- 
ed in a butt of malmſey, ibs, Reflections on the unfortunate fates of his children, 
293. 

Carendon, ſummary of the conſtitutions of, i. 250. Subſcribed by the biſhops, 252. Abro- 
gated by pope Alexander, 252. ; 3 

—— . Hyde earl of, and chancellor, his character as an hiſtorian, v. 37. Perſuades 
Charles Il. to diſband the republican army, 45. H:s character and influence with the 
king, ib. His daughter married to the duke of York, 46. Is impeached in the houſe 
of lords by the * ay B-iſtol, 65. Cauſes of the deeline of his credit with the king, ib. 
The cauſcs of his fall inquired into, 86. The great ſeal taken from him, i6. Isimpeach- 
ed by the commons, 87. Retires to Calais, and writes from thence to the houſes of 
lords, i6. Is baniſhed, and compoſes his hiſtory of the civil war, 88. Review of his life 
and conduct, is, 0 

£3 
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£Claypele, Mrs. * — of Oliver Cromwel, her charadter and death, iv. 337. 


Clement V. Pope, the order of knights templars aboliſhed by him, ii. 25. 
VII. of the family of Medicis, elected to the papacy, ii. 437. Grants to Wolſey 
* the legantine commiltion for life, 437. Gives Francis I. of France a diſpenſation 
from fulfilling the treary of Madrid, 450. Rome ſacked by the Imperial troops, and 
bimſelf taken priioner, 451. ls applied to by Henry VIII. for a divorce from Catha- 
rine of Arragon, 449. Cauſes of his heſitation in that affair, 450, His character, 
451. Is intimidatcd by the emperor, is. Grants a commiſſion to Campeggio and Wol- 
ſey, to try the king's marriage, 453. Evokes the cauſe to Rome, 456. Receives queen 
Catharine's appeal, 469. ls inſtigated by the conclave to proceed to extremities 2. 
gainſt Henry but only threatens him, 472. Is diſguſted wich Charles, and leagues with 
Francis, i6, Moti ves which prevented an accommodation with Henry, 473. Pro- 
nounces ſentence againſt Henry precipitately, which he afterwards repents, ib. Hi 
authority renounced by the Engliſh convocation and parliament, 475. Dies, iii. 11. 
z prince, of Bavaria, is chofen elector of Cologne, v. 327. | 
„Jaques, aſſaſſinates Henry III. of France, iii. 438. 
Clement ines and Urbaniſts, the ſource of thoſe diſtin ions, ii. 1 50. 
Clergy, review of the uſurpations of the, in the reign of Henry II. i. 243. Their artiſicet 
ts obtain money, 249. Claim an exemption from the civil magiſtrate, ib. Enormities 
committed by, 6. How they evaded the celibacy enjoined them, i. 341. Reflection 
on their caſe, 68. By what titles they obtained ſcats in the antient feudal parliaments, 
374. Of uſe as mediators in diſputes between the kings and their barons, 402. lta 
lian, an eſtimate of the value of their benefices in England, in the early part of the 
reign of Henry III. 410. Deprived of all protection from the laws, by Edward |, 
on their refuſal to grant him ſupplies, 486. The bad circumſtances to which they were 
reduced by this excluſion, ib. Are reduced to compliance, ib. A view of the {upplics 
granted by, to Edward l 510. Why aſſiduous in promoting the ſtudy and obſervance 
of civil law, ii. 315. Not to beg without a licence, at the time of Henry VII. 382. 
Alt obliged to take the oath of — by a& of Elizabeth's? parliament, iii. 258 
Their diſpoſition toward Romiſh ceremonies and church authority, under the coun» 
tenance of Biſhop Laud, iv. 188, The right of taxing their revenues reſigned to par- 
57 wen v. 71. Parochial, obtain the right of voting at elections, ib. See Church and 
I 51. 5 e ö 
— reformed in Scotland, their groſs behaviour to Mary, on her arrival in Scotland, 
" lit. 247. Are ruled in this, by John Knox, is, The real cauſe of their ill humour, 
— 1 F Sec Knox, N, formation, Aſſembly, Congregation of the Lord, Kceclefraſtical Commiſſion, 
and Scotland. ; | 
of the church of Rome, their authority and union dangerous to the civil magiſ- 
trate, ii. 426. But the encouragenicnt of the fine arts in ſome meaſure owing to them, 
427 See Indulgences, Luther, and Reformation. : 
Clermont, à council called there by pope Martin II. to reſolve on a holy war, i. 188. 
Cleves, Sec Anne f. | | , 
Cleveland, ducheſs of, miſtreſs to Charles II. her character and influence over the king, 
V. 65, | Fat cold 1 | 
Ci gerd Sir Robert, engages in the impoſture of Perkin Warkec, ii, 355 Prevailed on by 
Henry VII. to betray his ſecrets, and be his ſpy upon bim, 356. Returns to Eaglasd, 
and accuſes Sir William Stavley as an accomplice, 357. 
„Sir Thomas, one cf the cabal, his character, v. Tog. Obtains 2 peerage and 
| the treaſurer's ſtaff, for the hint of ſhutting up the exchequer, 119. ls excluded 57 
the teſt act. 142. * 195 e e 4 
Clinton, lord, commands queen Mary's fleet, for a deſcent on the coaſts of Britanny, w. 
206. Lands at Conquer, but is drove off, 16. 1s appointed one of the commilicouers te 
inquire into the conduct of Mary queen of Scots, 299. ; 
Coaches, whep firſt ivtroduced into England, iii. 520. 
Coat, When firſt dug in England, i 450. 
Ceats, of arms, when they firſt came into vogue, i. 390. 
Cobbet, one of the king's judges, is ſeized in Holland, brought home, and executed, v. 58. 
Cobbam, Sir John Oldcaſtie, lord, bis character as head of the Lollards, ii. 170- Sing cl 
out as a victim by Arundel archbiſhop of Canterbury, is. Conference between hin 
and the king, ib. Condemned, 171. Eſcapes, is. Conſpires againſt the king, . Te 
ken and cxecuted, ib. + 
———, lord, condemned but pardoned for a conſpiracy againſt James I. iv. 6. His incot- 
\ ſiſtent accuſation of Sir Walter Raleigh, . : 
Caffe houſes, a proclamation for the ſuppreſlion of, v. 154. The proclamation ſoppreſ. 
* i . . 7,18 ; 
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(vin, Swediſh bullion imported, and good money coined, iii. 146. Is regulated by queen 
Elizabeth, 248, Amount of, from 1599 to 161g, iv. 119. Amount of, during the 
reign of Charles I. and the ſucceeding commonwealth, v. 32. Great increaſe of, after 
the reſtoration, v. 258. 

Coke, Si- Edward, a curious paſſage from his ivſtitutes, relating to the ſuppreſſion of the 
monaſteries, iii 328. Queen Elizabeth's haughty treatment of him when ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, 442 His ſevere treatment of the earl of Eſſex, 473. Groſsly 
abuſes Sir Walter Raleigh on his trial, iv. 7. Is ordered by James to proſecute the 
murderers of Sir Thomas Overbury, 30. ; 

Colcbefter, Is forced to capitulate to Fairfax and Ireton, v. 436. 

(sleman, Is arreſted and his papers ſeized, on account of the popiſh plot, v. 189. Diſcove- 
ries made by his letters, ib. Is tried and executed, 202. 

Coligni, admiral, makes an uuſucec ſsful attempt on Boulogne, iii. 135. Defends St Quin- 
tin againſt the the Spaniſh army, 201. The town taken. ib. Forms a ſcheme for the ta- 
king of Calais, which is executed by the duke of Guiſe, 202, Declares in favour of the 

teſtauts in France, iii. 236. Commands the proteſtant forces after the battle of Dreux, 
256. Obtains ſupplies from Q Elizabeth, i5. His progreſs in Normandy, 259. ls appri- 
{cd of the league of Bayonne againſt the proteſtants, and concerts a ſcheme to fruſtate it, 
328, Battle of St. Dennis, 329. Collects the proteſtant forces after the defeat of Jar- 
nac, and beſieges Poitiers, 330 Is defeated by the duke Anjou at Montcontour, 
is, Is deceived by the diſſimulation of Charles, 341. Is wounded by an aſſaſſin, is. 
Is killed in the maſſacre of Paris, ib. 

Collingbowrne, William, executed for a diſtich againſt Richard III. ii. 30g. 

„a joiner, his extraordinary trial, and execution, v. 246. 

Colonies ſettled by the Engliſh in America, iv. 120. See America. Are peopled by the 
reſtraints impoſed on Diſſenters, v. 355. Their charters recalled by James II. 356. 

Colonna, Proſper, the Spaniſh General, defends Milan againſt the French invaſion under 
the Admira! Bonnivet, iv. 440. 

Columbus, Chriſtopher, his firſt voyage for diſcovery of the weſtern world, ii. 383. Sent his 
brother Bartholomew to England to make his propoſals to Henry VII. 384. How Hen- 
r; was deprived of the honour of the diſcovery of America, ib. | 

Conbat, ingle, trial be, in the Anglo» Saxon laws, how inſtituted, i. 141. 390. 

Commerce, A view of the ſtate of, during the Anglo-Norman kings, i. 388. Remarks on 
the ffxte of, during the reiga of Henry III. 446. Induſtry and ſtate of, in the reign of 
Edward I. u. 109. State of, during the reign of Henry IV. 496. Regulations of, in 
the reign f Henry VII. 381. Great extenſion of, in this reigu, 383. The privileges 
of the merchants of the hll-yard taken away, iii. 146. A treaty of, made with Guſta- 
vus Ericſon, 16, State of, during the time of queen Mary.uzo8, The great oppreſſion 
of, by the enormous grants of monopolies by queen Mary, 490. State of, during the 
reig of quren Elizabeth, 516. Eſtabliſhment of the Eaſt ludia company, is. Trade 
with Muſcovy opened, ib. Turkey company erected, 517. In the beginning of the 
reiyn of James I. almoſt wholly monopoliſed by excluſive companies, iv. 15. A decay 
of ſhipping occaſioned by this evil, ibs. Amount of the cuſtoms in this reign, 33. State 
of, during this reign, 110. Exports and imports, 119. State of, during the reign of 
Charles I. and the — commonwealth, v. 32. Great increaſe of, after the reſto- 
ration, v. 354. . 

Commiſſion, eccleſiaſtical, or high, ſee High commiſſion court. | 

Committee of ſafety, formed by the officers after the expulſion of the long or rump parlia- 
ment, v. 9. Negociates with general Monk, 14. L : 

Commodities, prices of, in the reign of Richard I. i. 323. Remarks on the prices of in the 
reign of Edward HL. ii. 111, note. 

Commen Prayer book, compoſed by a committee of biſhops and divines, iu. 127. lu 
what reſpects it difſereth from the old mats-book, 128. Is reviſed, 145. Is autho- 
rized by the parliament, 149. See Liturgy and Reformation. ; 

Commens,the firit efforts towards ſending repreſentatives of, to parliament, i. 419. Begin to 
aſſemble ſeparate from the peers, 422. Remonſtrate againſt the delays of the council 
of barons, i. Appeal to prince Edward, ib. The houle of, regularly formed by the 
ear] of Leiceſter, with the admiſſion of members from boroughs, 437. Farther regula- 
tors with reſpect to the repreſentatives of counties, 476. The real epock of the 
houſe of, 477- The election of repreſentatives conſidered as a hardſhip both by them 

and therr conſtituents, 478. The gradual increaſc of their influence on government, 
4419. Refuſe granting ſupplies for the expedition of Edward III. againſt Frauce, ii, 
49. The conf-quence they arrive to, in his reign, 104. Lawyers frequently excluded 
the houſe at this time. 16. Chuſe a ſpeaker for the fir time, ii. 114. Petition the lords 
io appoint a council &c. during the minority of Richard II. is, Petition Richard II. 
aguaſt the confederacies of the barons, ib. Impeach Michael de la Pole, carl of Suſſolk, 
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122. Their proceedings againſt Richard's miniſtry, 126. Their compliance to th- 
king on the cruſhing of Glouceſter's faction, 132. Impeach Fitz - Allan, archbiſhop af 
Canterbury, 133. Petition for an act to check the clergy in eluding the mortmain 46 
150. Thcir importance greatly increaſed, 165. luſiſt on an anſwer to the petitions, he. 
fore they make any grants, ib. Other acts of reſolution by them, ib. — Henry 1y, 
in his attempt to exclude females from ſucceſſion to the crown, 165. Adviſe the king 
ro ſeize the temporalities of the church, ib. Scheme formed by them, from an eſtimate 
of the eccleſiaſtical revenues; ib. Apply for a mitigation of the ſtatutes againſt Lollargy, 
166. Impeachment of the duke of Suffolk, 231. A ſecond, 233. Temper of the houſe 
which met on the aſſertion of the duke of York's pretenſions, 239. Addreſs the king 
to remove certain peers from his preſence, ib. Their ſpirit of oppoſition to the encroach. 
ments of the church of Rome, during the reign of Henry VI. 250. Petition for the 
execution of the duke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. 292. Their grants to 
VIII. at the inſtance of cardinal Wolſey, and their ſpeaker Sir Thomas More, 46, 
The arbitrary ſpeech of Henry to Edward Montague, a member, 489. Thomas Crom- 
well, a member, warmly defends his patron cardinal Wolſey, 2 the charge of the 
peers, 4:9. Paſs ſeveral bills to reſtrain the impoſitions of the clergy, 460. Extracrdi. 
nary ſpeech of a member on the ſabje& of relizion, 461. Complain to the king of the 
reproaches caſt on them by Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, 462. Grant the king a diſ- 
charge of his debts, 463. Petition for indemnity from the ſtatute of proviſors, 46). 
Prefer a complaint to the king againſt the oppreſſions of the eccleſiaſtical courts, 468, 
RejeR a bill framed by the king, reſpecting his right of wardſhips, &c. is. Com- 
ply with an a& relating to the — of lands, framed by the king, iii. 18. The 
groſs flattery of the ſpeaker to the king, 26. Grant Henry ſupplies, but very reluc- 
tantly, ga. Paſs the bill for Cromwell's death unwillingly, 55. Petition the king to 
lay the caſe of his marriage with Anne of Cleves before the convocation, 56. Paſs a bil 
of atrainder againſt the duke of Norfolk in obedience to the king's meſſage, 90. Cruel 
treatment of Strode, a member in Cornwall, for bringing in a bill concerning tin, gz, 
Lord Seymour attainted, 126. Alter a bill againſt treaſon, paſſed by the lords, and paſi 
another, 149. Rejedt a poor bill framed by the lords, and paſs another, 150. Refuſe te 
paſs the atrainder of Tonſtal biſhop of Durham, or to ratify the attainder of Somerſet, 
151. A new election of, under Northumberland's influence, ib. Grant ſubſidies to the 
king, 152. Remonſtrate againſt Mary marrying Philip of Spain, and are diſſolved for 
it, 169. A new election under Mary and Gardiner's influence, 178. Some memben 
puniſhed for ſeceſſion, 181. Their reaſons for refuſing a ſubſidy to the queen, 193. 
Grants made by a new houſe to the queen, 205. Oppoſe the act 133 the queen's 
ſale, or grant of crown lands, ib. Copley, a member, impriſoned for ſpeaking irreve- 
rently of the queen, ib Vote a ſubſidy and other grants to queen Elizabeth, 218. Ad- 
dreſs her to make choice of a huſband, ib. Repeat this addreſs, 256. Are ſtopped by 
Elizabeth in theit debates concerning the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, 274. Farther 
debates on this ſubject, 275. Her ſpeech at diſſolving them, 276. Strickland introduces 
a bill for the amendment of the Liturgy, 321. Speech of Piſtor on kneeling; and making 
the ſign of the croſs, 322. Strickland prohibited by the queen from attending the houſe, 
ib. Yelverton's free ſpeech on the occaſion, ib. Farther debates on this matter, 323 
Strickland reſtored to the houſe, ib. Are checked by the lords in debating of matters of 
religions reformation, 324- Speeches on the queen's prerogative, occaſioned by Bells 
motion agaiuſt an excluſive patent granted to a trading company at Briſtol, il. Bell 
ſeverely reprimanded by the counci! for his temerity, 325. Are reproved by the lord 
keeper at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, for their freedom, 326. A bribe given to a mayor for 
an election, with the probable reaſonfor it, iii. 237. note. Addreſs the queenſfor the dukt 
of Norfolk's execution, 338. Apply to the queen for the trial and execution of Mary 
queen of Scots, ib. Paſs two bills for regulating eccleſiaſtical ceremonies, but are checked 
by the queen, ib, Speech of Peter Wentworth in favour of liberty, 354. Behaviour 
the houſe on this occaſion, 355. Oppoſe encroachments of the upper houſe, 356. Appoint 
a geveral faſt, at the motion of Paul Wentworth, 361. Are reprimanded by the queen 
for it, 6. Apply to the biſhops for farther reformation, 377. Complain of the court of 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, ib. Are prohibited by the queen from intermeddling with ec. 
cleſiaſtical affairs, 431. Are checked in their endeavours to regulate purveyance, ib. 
queen's haughty reply to the requeſts of Sir Edward Coke, ſpeaker, 442. Peter Want- 
worth reſumes the ſubject of the ſucceſſion, ib. He and ſeveral others ſent to priſon, ib 
Treatment of Morrice for oppoſing abuſes of eccleſiaſtical power, 444. Velverton * 
lawyer choſen ſpeaker, 456 Grant ſupplies to the queen, 457. Diſpute about ſorms 
with the lords, is. Extraordinary aſſertions of the regal prerogative in the — 
cerning monopolies, 49 2. The abject acknowledgements of the houſe, on the queen! 
promite to cancel the moſt oppreſſive of the patents, 492. Grant the queen au ext” 


n dinary ſupply 494. Review of the practice of the chanccllors, in iſuing' new W n! 
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fu the place of members, whom they judged incapable of attending, iv. 10. 
Bs houſe on this occaſion, 11. — 7 into the queſtion, whether an out- law 
can be choſen a member, ib. Reſtore Sir Francis Goodwin to his ſeat, which had been 
vacated by the chancellor on account of bis outlawry, 12. Refuſe a conference with the 


lords on this affair, ib. Are commanded by the king to conter with the judges, ib. Spi- 


rited debates on this ſubje &, 13. A committee of, inquire into the monopolies of trade, 
16. Attempt to free the nation from the burden of wardſhips and feudal teuures, 
16; And from purveyance, ib. Are unwilling to grant any ſupplies to the king, 17. Re- 
je& a bill from the lords, for entailing the crown lands on the king and his ſucceſ- 
fors, ib. Grant ſupplies, 26. Are averſe to the union between England and 
Scotland, 27. Frame a petition for rigour toward popiſh recuſants, and lenity 
toward ſcrupulous proteſtant clergymen, but are checked by the king, 28. Order their 
journals to be regularly kept, ib. Refule ro ſupply the king's neceſſities, 30. Reflec» 
tions on their conduQ, 31. Their views extend to eſtabliſh the conſtitution on freer 
principles than formerly, 33. Attempt to check the regal prerogative in eccleſiaſtical 
affairs, 35. Remonſtrate — the high commiſſion court, ih. Are alarmed at reports 
ef the king's inſtuencing elections, 46. Diſpute the king's power of levying money by 
his prerogative, 47. Are diſſolved in anger, and ſome of the members impriſoned, is, 
Grant ſupplies to aſſiſt the Elector Palatine, 69, Mike a repreſentation of grievances 
to the king, ib. Impeach the lord chancellor Bacon, 70. Remonſtrate to the king in 
favour of the Elector Palatine, and 2 the Spaniſh match, 72. Are reproved by the 
king, 6. Remonſtrate again 74. The king's ſpeech to their committee, ib. Proteſt 
ioſt the king's denial of their privileges, 75. This proteſtation tore out of their jour- 
nal book by the king, ib. Are diſſolved, and the refractory members puniſhed, i, 
The arguments urged by both parties concerning the diſputes between the king and 
them, 76. Vote ſupplies for a Spaniſh war, 86. Impeach the carl of Middleſex, 101. 
Inquiry into the cauſe of the ſmall ſupply granted by them in the firſt parlament of 
Charles I. 130. Their leaders and their views, 132. Continue obſtinate in denying 
farther ſupplies, notwithſtanding the king's remonſtrances, 134.7 Are diſguſted at the 
illiſtance fat againſt Rochelle, 135. Complain of the growth of popery, 136. A 
ſupply voted, but its paſſing into a law poſtponed, 138. Impeach the duke of Bucking- 
ham, 139. The two members who managed this impeachment impriſoned by the king, 
144. Remonſtrate againſt conferring truſts on catholics, ib. Are diſſolved, but publiſh 
aremonſtrance previous to their diſſolution, 144. A character of this houſe in the third 
parliament, 155. Sir Francis Seymour's ;ſpeech, 156. Sir Robert Philips's ſpeech, 
157. Sir Thomas Wentworth's ſpeech 158. Five ſubſidies voted, 159. The famous 
petition of right taken under conſideration, is. Farther expoſtulations by the king, 
162, The petition of right paſſed by them, 165. Impeach Manwayring, for aſſert- 
ing in a ſermon the real prerogative of levying taxes independent of parliament, 
164. Attack the commiſſion for levying money, 166. Preſent a remonſtrance againſt 
the duke of Buckiogham's conduct, 167. Inſiſt on the king's diſcontinuing levying the 
duties of tonnage and poundage, 173. Attack Arminianifm. 175. An alluſion made uſe 
of by Rouſe, a member, 177. Firſt appearance of Oliver Cromwel, ib. Call officersto 
account for le vy ing tonnage and poundage, i. Sir John Elliot reads a remonſtrance a - 
cainſt theſe duties, 178. The ſpeaker forcibly held in the chair till a remonſtrance is 
framed and paſſed, ib. Are diſſolved, ib. Members puniſhed, 178. The complexion and 
reaſoning of the houſe in the fourth parliament, now ſummoned after eleven years inter- 
nl, 224. The ſubſtance of Pym's ſpeech, 225. Enter into the conſideration of grie · 
vances, ibs, Reſent the interpoſition of the lords, 226. Summary of the arguments 
urged by the court and popular parties, ib. Are abruptly diſſolved, 229. Strafford impeach · 
ed by, in the long parliament 231. Impeach archbiſhop Laud, 239 Impeach the lord keep- 
er Finch, 240. Vote ſeveral proceedings of lieutenants, and deputy-licutenants of counties 
illegal, and the parties exerciſing them delinquents, for aſſeſſing ſhip money, 241. Sher- 
iffs voted delinquents for aſleſling ſhip money, ib. The officers who levied tonnage and 
poundage fined, ib. The ſtar-chamber and high commiſſion courtscondemned, 242 Accuſe 
the judges for their determination on Hambden's trial, ib. Expel monopoliſts and projec» 
tors, ib. Remarks on their proceedings, 243. Reverſe the, ſentences of the ſtar-chamber 
on Prynne and others, 244. The rapid progreſs of their regulations, 246. Agree to pay 
army, 247. Begin to attack epiſcopal authority, 249. Haraſs the clergy, 
250. Vote a removal of all catholics from the army, 252. Make limited grants of 
wauage and poundage, 254. Frame a bill for triconial parliaments, which is paſſed, 
#, Paſs a bill of attainder agaiuſt Strafford, 265. Form a proteſtation and order it to 
be ligned by the whole nation, 267. Are offended at the king's interpoſition for Straf- 
ford, 268. Diſband the Engliſh and Scots armics on the king's journey to Scotland 
274 Iofiſt on the reduction of che Iriſh army raiſed by Strafford to reduce the Scots, 
119 Oppoſe their being hired by the Spaniards, 20 Their zeal for the preſby- 
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terian diſcipline, 288. Credit the report of the Iriſh maſſacre being ordered by the 
king, 289. An account of the famous remonſtrance framed by them, 290. Pals the 
remonſttance and publiſh it without ſending it up to the lords, 292. Reaſoning of tte 
ties on both ſides with regard to it, 16. Preſent the remonſtrance to the king cn 
is return, 295. Paſs the bill tor prefling ſoldiers for Ireland, 296. The interpolition 
of peers in electious declared to be a breach of privilege, 297. Their proceedings a- 
inſt the biſhops, 298. Declare to the lords an intention of rejecting their authority, 
if oppoled by them, 299. Excite apprehenſions in the people, 299. Impeach the bi- 
ſhops who tign a proteltation, 301. Five members impeached by the king, 302. Ihe 
impeached member are demanded, z03. Are demanded by the king in perſon, ib. Ad- 
journ the houſe on this occaſion, 304. Order a committee to fit in Merchant-Taylor's 
Hall, 305. I he accuted members take their ſeats, ib. Meſſages between them and the 
king, 307. Encourage petitions from the common people, ib. Impeach the attorney- 
general, and proſecute their plan of the militia, 30g. Form a magazine in Hull, and ap- 
Point Sir John Hotham governer, 310. Appoint governors of Portſmouth and the 
Tower, ib. Warn the kingdom to prepare for a defence againſt papiſts and ill affected 
ons, i6, Appoint all the licutenants of counties, and eines their powers, 
56, Preis the king by meſſages to paſs the, bill, 311 His reply, 312. Their vote 
on this reply, 313. Carry the milicia bill into execution, without the king's con- 
currence, ib, Vote all to be traitors who aſſiſt the king, 317. Raiſe an army and ap- 
int the car! of Eſſex general, ib. For thoſe tranſactions wherein both houſes concur 
Fe Parliament. Carry an impeachment of the queen up to the lords, 360. Paſs the felt 
denying ordinance, 371. Chuſe Henry Pelham ſpeaker in the room of Lenthal, on his 
going to the army, 420, Their violent accuſation againſt the king, 426. Pals a 
vote for bringing the king to a trial, 440. This vote being refuſed by the lords, they 
$an ordinance for bringing him to trial by their own authority, ib. Vote the houle 
of lords uſeleſs, and aboliſh monarchy, 451. Readmit ſome of the ſecluded members 
456. Name a council to carry on the adminiſtration of government, ib. Evlarge the 
laws of high treaſon, 462. Diſſolution of by Cromwel, 493. Retreſpect of their pro- 
ceedings, 496. Character of Barebone's parliament, 301. in the proteQor's parliament, 
refuic to acknowledge the bouſe of lords ſummoned by him, 533. The new houſe of, 
after the final diſſolution of the long parliament, meet and chuſe Sir Harbottle Grimſtone 
aker, v. 24. Receive a letter from Charles II, and appoint a committee, to aniwer 
it, 16. The king proclaimed, ib. Vote ents to the king and his brotbers, 25. Paſs z 
vote againſt the indignities pradtiſed by the Dutch toward the Engliſh trade, 68. lmpeach 
the earl of Clarendon, 86. Oblige the king to paſs the act againſt the importation of Iriſh 
cattle, 102. Addreſs the king for a — . — againſt conventicles 104. Obſtrud 
the tolerating max ims of the court, is. Reſent the lords taking copnizance of Skin- 
ner's caſe, 105. As allo with their altering a money- bill, x14. Crrmry act, on What 
occaſion paſſed, 115. Vacancies fupplied by writs from the chancellor, avnuled, 136. 
Grauts to the king, ib. Frame and ſupport a remonſtrance againſt the declaration of 
indulgence, 137- Remonſtrance againſt the duke of York's intended marriage, and the 
ſtanding army, 142. Motions carried, on the Red prorogation, ib, Inquire into 
grievances at the next meeting, is. Prepare to impeach Buckingham and Arlington, 
143. Their diſcontented meaſures, I51. Quarrel with the lords on the caſe of Fag and 
Shirley, 153. Refuſe the king a ſupply to free his revenne from anticipatiops, ib. Grant 
- for the navy, ib. Their reaions for putting no confidence;in the kipg's promiſes, 
162, Are ＋ — and adjourned for the addreſs, recommending an alliance with thc 
States againſt France, 164. Continue diſtruſttul of the king's intentions, 168. Make 
a paſſionate addreſs to the king, 170. Vote the diſbanding of the army, 172. Impeach 
the carl of Davby, 200. Conteſt the choice of a ſpeaker with the king, 206. The 
diſpute compromiſed ib. Danby attainted, 207, Reſume the ſearch after the popiſ 
plot, 208. Pals the bill of excluſion againſt the duke of York, 211, A bill brought in 
to exclude all members poſſeſſing lucrative offices, 212. Vote the king's guards, 4 
ſtanding army to be illegal, is. Reſume the impeachment of Danby, 213. Diſpute with 
the lords on the right of the biſhops votes in Danby's caſe, 214. Perſecute the abbor- 
rers, and proteQ the petitioners, 228. Revive alarms about the _ plot, 22 
excluſion bill reſumed, ib. The arguments urged for and againſt the excluſion bil, 
231. Paſs the excluſion bill, 233. Preſent an addreſs to the king, concernin abuſcs 


in government, 234. Their violent proceedings, 238. Impeach Fitz-barris, in — 
liament at Oxford, 243. Grant a revenue to ; dn II. during life, 279. Addreſs 
concerning his cxerciſe of a diſpenſing power, 298. ln the convention parliament vote 
the throne to be vacaut, 343. Their conference with the lords, 345. See Lordi aud 
Parliamen 

Commonwealth of Ergland, commencement cf, iv. 451. State of, after the battle of Wor- 
ceſter, 483. Its confuſed management of eccleſiaſtical affgirs, 484, Maintains a fer- 
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midable power abroad, 485. Admiral Blake diſperſes prince Rupert's flect, 436. Sir 


George Ayſcue reduces the colonies, is, Scotland reduced by Monk, 487. Attempts a 
coalition with the United Provinces, 489, Determines on a war with them, 490 Eu- 
gagement between Blake and Tromp, ib. See Blake, Ayrcue, &c. Their advantages 
at ſea owing to the ſhip-money levied b Charles, 493. Tac long parliament diſſolved 
by Cromwel, 495. State of parties at this time, 490 ls terminated by Cromwel,; be- 
ing choſen prote Sor 503. Is restore by the reſignation of Richard Cromwel, and re- 
aſſembling the long parliament, v. 4. The pariiament expelled, and a committee of 
ſaſety appointed, 9 State of foreign affairs, ibs. Diſſolution of the long parliament, 20. 
Charles II restored, 24. A review of manners, &c. at this time, 26. 

Communion ſervice, a new one framed, on the abolition of private maſſes, ii. 119. 

Communion table, removed from the wall into the middle of the church, by the first Eng- 
bh re formers, L 307 

Companies, excluſi ve, almoſt all the foreign trade of England in the hands of, at the com- 
mencement of the reign of James I iv. 15. ; 

Compeigne, beſieged by the duke of Burgundy, and Joan D'ARC taken priſoner there, ii. 
212, 

Comproben/con of Epizcopifts and Preſoyterians, a conference held in the Savoy for effecting, 
v.51. The popular arguments for and againſt this meaſure, ib. 

reators, among our Saxon anceſtors, what, i. 129. 


Conan, duke of Britanny, yields Nantz to king Henry II. of England, i. 241. Betrothes 


his daughter to Henry's third ſon. Geoffrey, is. 

Conde, prince of, declares in favour of the proteftants in France, iii. 236. ls ſcized, and 
condemned to death, by the influence of the Guiſes, 237. Saved by the death of the 
king, ib. Takes arms in favour of the proteſtants againſt the royal party, 254. Enters 
into a treaty with Elizabeth of England for affiſtance, ib. is taken priſoner by the 
catholics at the battle of Dreux, 256. Obtains his liberty by treaty, and is re-inſtated 
in his offices, 260. Aſſiſts at the fiege of Havre de Grace. 260 ls appriſed of the 
the league of Bayonne againſt the proteſtavts, and joins in a ſcheme to prevent it, 328. 
Battle of St. Dennis, 329. Forms the ſiege of Charters, and obliges the court to an ac» 
commodation, i6 ls killed at the battle of Jarnac, ib. 

Conde, the young prince of, is, with Henry, prince of Navarre, placed at the head of the 
proteſtants by Coligni, after the defeat of Jarnac, and death of his father, iii. 429. Is 
obliged by Charles to renounce the proteſtant faith as the price of his life, durjpg the 
maſſacre of Paris, 342. Puts hinaſelf at the head of the German proteſtant auxiliaries, 
346. le defeared by the duke of. Guiſe, 437 

—— prince of, his obſtinate battle with the prince of Orange at Seneffe, v. 150. Louis 
XIV. ſerves under him as a volunteer, 154. Succeeds Turenne in Alface, 155. Forces 
the Imperialiſts to repaſs the Rhyne, 155. 

Congregation of the Lord, an aſſociation of reformers in Scotland fo tiled, account of the 
bond they entered into, iii. 224 Preſent a petition to the queen regent againſt the ſcan- 
dalous lives of the clergy 225. Petition the parliament and convocation, 226. Raiſe 
men to oppoſe the repent, 227. Their addreſs to her, and remonſtrance to ſuch of their 
party as joined her, i6. Their addreſs to the eſtabliſhed church, 228. The regent enters 
into an accommodation with them, is. Charge the regent with infringicg the capitula- 
tion, ib. Sign a new covenant, 229. Give themſelves up to the guidance of John Knox. 
ib, Take Perth and Edinburgh, ib. Come to an - with the regent, i. Are 
joined by the duke of Chatelrault, 230. Deprive the queen-dowager of the regency, 
and order all French troops to depart the kingdom, 231. Requeſt aſſiſtauce from queen 
Elizabeth, 16. Conclude a treaty with Elizabeth, and receive a fleet and forces from 
her, 232. Treaty of Edinburgh, 233. Call a parliament, ſuppreſs the catholic religion, 
and eſtabliſh the preſbyterian diſcipline, 234. Send to the queen for a ratification, 
2 ſhe refuſes, 235. Carry their plan into execution, and again requeſt the aſſiſtance 
of England, ib. 

Connaught. Sec Ireland. 

Cngeerere, in the fendal times, an eſtimate of their merits, ii. 24. 
made, marquis of Montſerrat, conduQas the German army to Paleſtine, on the death 
of his father the, emperor Frederic, i. 304 Claims the kingdom of Jeruſalem, in oppoſi- 
tion fo Guy de — 309. Is aſſaſſinated by order of the Old Man of the Mountain. 

% See Aſſaſſins 

an er vater, of the pablic liberties, dee Barons. 

of the peace, appointed in Scotland, iv. 348. 

"ble of England, refleclions on the arbitrary office, and court of, ii. 382. The office 
",fericited by the duke of Buckingham, 12 revived, 474. 
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Coxflance, council of, depoſes pope John XXIII. and eleAs Martin V. ii. 189. Burns Jeb 
Hyſ* and Jerome of Prague, 190. 

Conflantia, aunt to William II. king of Naples and Sicily, is left by him ſucceſſor to his 
dominions, j. 305. Is married to the emperor Henry VI. 16 ls diſpoſſeſſed by her nz 
tural brother Tancred, is. 

—, mother of Arthur duke of Britanny, is hated by Eleanor, queen dowager of England, 
i, 326, How induced to ſurrender her ſon to his uncle John, king of England, 327. Ap. 
peals to Philip on the murder of Arthur by John, 331. 

Con. tantine, king of Scotland, defeated by Atholſtan king of England, i. 66. Confed:+ 
rates with the Daniſh pirates and Welſh princes, but is worſted by Athelſtan, 67. 


- Confantinople, taken by the Turks, and the conſequences of that event, ii. 364. 


Conztitution of England, a hiſtorical view of, to the time of yy VII. n. 319. The diſſer. 
ent periods ot, pointed out, iii. 30. note. Indications of a ſpirit in the houſe of tom. 
mons to alter it on principles of freedom, iv. 33. Never thoroughly underſtood unti 
fixed on principles of liberty by parliament; 34. The arguments urged on both ſides on 
the diiputes between James I. and the parliament, 76. 

Conventicles, act of parliament againſt; paſled, v. 106. A ſevere law againſt, in Scotland, 
177. Are rigorouſly diſperſed and ſuppreſſed, 218. Are ſtrictly ſuppreſſed in England, 
247. Are allowed by the declaration of iudulgence, 308. 

Convention of States, called in Scotland, without & king's authority, vi. 349. Enforce the 
Solemn League and Covenant, 350. 

——parliament. Sce Parliament. 

Convocation, the firſt aſſembling of deputies of the inferior clergy, by Edward I. i. 48, 
Scruple to aſſemble on the king's writ, 481. The objecion how accommodated, and 
the reaſon why the clergy formed two houſes of, is. Refuſes the demands of Edward 
toward a French war 485. The conſequences of this refuſal, 486. Summoned by Henry 
Vill. and intimidated by cardinal Wolſey, into the _ of a moiety of eceleſisſtici 
revenues, ii 436. Henry's marriage with Catherine of Arragon declared to be invalid, 
by, 118. Compounds with the king for a proſecution carried on againſt the clergy, on 
the flatute of proviſors, 12m. Acknowledges the king's ſupremacy, with a reſervation, 
ib. The papal authority renounced by, 475. Debates on the expendiency of a tranſk- 
tion of the ſcriptures, iii. 18. The biſhops for and againſt reformation enumerated, . 
Articles of faith framed by, is. The influence of proteſtant principles in their articles 
eſtimated, 29. Grants ſupplies to Henry, 54 Annuls Henry's marriage with Anne of 
Cleves, 56. Grants ſupplies for a French war, 74. Votes Henry a fubſidy of fix ſhil- 
lings in the pound, 82. Meets, when the firſt parliament of Edward VI. was ſummon- 
ed by the Duke of Somerſer, 119. Meets in queen Mary's reign, and diſputes on tran- 
ſubſtantiation, 169. The debate ladjourned to Oxford, ib. Votes a ſublidy to queen 
Elizabeth, iii. 259. Its proceedings in the ſitting aſter the diſſolution of the fourth par- 
lime t of Charles L iv. 230. 

Conway, lord is appointed general of the horſe, in the army ſent againſt the Scots, iv. 231. 
Is routed at Newburn, ib. 


Cop:nhagen is beſieged by Charles X. of Sweden, but relieved by an Engliſh and Dutch 


fleet, v. 9. 


Copley, a member of the houſe of commons, impriſoned for ſpeaking irreverent!y of queen 


ry, iii. 25. 


Cop per coin, when firſt introduced, iv. 129. 
Corn, remarks on the ſtatute prices of, during the reign of Henry, III. i. 446. The ex- 


ortation of allowed in the reign of Henry VI. ii. 251. Other regulations of the trade 
in, ib. Prices of, during the reign of James I. iv. 113. Public magazines of, eſtabliſued, 
ib, 


Coraiab, ſheriff of London, is convicted on falſe evidence, and executed, v. 295. 
Cornwal, au inſurrection there againit 1 VII. on account of levying a iubſidy, ii. 363. 
8 


Headed by the lord Audley, ib. The rebels def-ated at Biackheath, 365. 


Cornwal, Richard earl of, fon of kivg John, his diſputes with his brother Henry III. and 


Waleran de Ties, concerning the reititution of a manor in his earldom, i. 402. Refuſes 
the kingdom of Sicily, offered to him by Pope lanocent IV. 411. Is ele&eR king of the 
Romans 413. Spends all his treaſures in Germany, 414. Is obliged ro ſwear obedi- 
ence to the proviſions of Oxford, before the barons allow him to return to England,. 
412. His fon Henry joins the contederacy of barons againſt the king, 427. ls taken prif 


. oner by che barons at the battle of Lewes, 433. Recovers his libercy by the battle 


of Eveſham, 439. His ſon Henry d'Almaine aſſaſſinated by their coufivs, 442. Dies, 
131. 


Corporations, when firſt erected in France, ard with what view, i. 376. Are a great check 


upon induſtry, ii, 383. The regulation of, granted to the kiug by parliament, v. 54 
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Moſt — e their charters to Charles II. 281. Conditions on which they 
were rellored. . 

Corren, Dr. preaches before Henry VIII. and juſtives his conduct againſt the broaches 
of friar Peyto, iii 7 | 

Cupatriek, why made earl of Northumberland by king William the conqucior, | 130. 
ate, 159. Created carl of Dunbar, by Malcolm king of Scotland, 168. 

Cottereaux, See brabangons. 

Cattingion, Sir Francis, oppoſes prince Charles's journey to Spain, ii. 85, ls abuſed for it 
by Buckingham, #6. ; | 

Goocnan!, „ne framed and ſubſcribed in Scotland, againſt receiving the canons and litur- 
gy, iv 213. Is enforced by the general aſſembly under pain of excommunication, 216. 
See Lrague. 

Cr Ar John is aſſaulted and maimed, for a ſatirical refleQion on Charles II. v. 115. 
Which occaſioas the famous a& againſt maiming, known un ler his naue, ib. 

Coerdaie, biſhop of Exeter, is impriſoned on the acceſſion of queen Mary, iii. 163. 

(auncil of the north, aboliſhed by the long parl-ameor, iv. 273. 

— of officers, ſummoned by Oliver Croawe., reſolves on bringing Charles I. to trial, 
iv, 46. Demands a diſſolutton of the parliament, and ſeizes the king, 437. The par- 
lament purged by, 433 Plans a republican form of government, 440. Turns the 
members out of the houſe by violence, 495. Chuſes Oliver Cromwel protector, 503« 
One is ſummoned by Richard Cromwel, v. 2. Depoſes the protector, 4. Reſtores the 
long parliament, 5. 

w— of $iates; nominated by parliament to carry on the adminiſtration of government 
aſter the execution of the king, v. 456. Appoints Cromwel lord licutenant of lreland, 
480. Ode appointed on the diſſolution of the long parliament, v. 20. 

Council of M ales, aboliſhed by the long parliament, iv. 273. | 

——— ccc\cliaftical. S2e Synod:. : 

Ceanties, the firſt diviſion of E ngland into, 1. 58, The firſt attempts at appointing mem- 
bers for, to parliament, 420. Sec Commons, Palatine, the juriſ ict ion of, annexed to the 
cras iii. 524. 

County courts, firlk appointment of, i. 59. Are peculiar to England, and the nature of them 
exolained, 379, note, 

Courfou bell, the obſervance of, in England, no mark of ſlavery, i. 516, note. 

Curt and country, when thoſe parties firſt began in parliament. iv. 69. 549. 

Court baron, the ancient form and nature of it, ii. 376. 378, 

Courts, civil and ecclefiaſtical, law enacted for their re-umon, on the acceflion of Henry, I. 
i, 221. Remained without effect, from the oppoſition of archbſhop Avſelm. i 

Court of bigh commiſſion. Sce High commiſſion. 

Courtney, fon of the marquis of Exeter, is releaſed from the Tower, and mae carl of De- 
vonſhirc, by queen Mary, ii. 162. See Devonsbire, 

Coutrar, battle of, between Henry III of France and Henry king of Navarre, iii. 437- 

Cowley, his character as a poet, v. 35. His death, 36. 

Cozens, dean of Peterborough, his ſuperſutious zcal for eccleſiaſtical ceremonies, and 
havghty aſſertion of church authority, iv. 250. | 

bay, a proteſtant miniſter of Edinburgh, is ordered to publiſh the banus between queen 

ry and Bothwel, which he refuſes, iii. 282. Remonſtrates agaiuſt this marriage be- 
fore the council, and from the pulpit, 4. 

— Alion, a Scots courtezan, a riot at her houſe, taken cognizance of hy the church, 
lil, 243. 

Lranmer, Dr. his firſt introduction to Henry VIII. iii. 463. Is engaged by Henry to 
write in favour of his divorce, b. Is made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 471. The num» 
ber of bulls neceflary for his inſtallation, remarked, from biſhop Burnet, 491. Is ap- 
pointed to examine the validity of the king's marriage, 471. Declares, Catharive cun- 
tumacious for non- appearance, and pronources the marriage invalid, is, Favours the 
proteſtaat tenets, iv. 4. Intercedes with Henry in behalf of qucen Anne Ballen, 176. 
is conſtrained to annul the marriage, 24. Encourages farther reformativns in tel gion, 
43 Oppoſes the law of the ſix articles, 479. Diſmiſſes his wife ia obedience ro them, 
10. Communicates to Henry an account of queen Catharine Howard's lewdnets, 82. 
Loſes a powerful friend by the death of the duke of Suffolk, 85. le protected by the 
king againſt the catholic courtiers, 86. Attends Heary in his dying moments, 91. Is 
named ane of the regency during the minority of Edward VI. oa. Hs importunity 

with the yeung kiny to ſigu the warrant for the execution of Joan Bocher, 130. Adheres 
to Somerſet the protector in his diſt «ſs, 138. Oppoſes the attaiuder of Tonſtal, biſhop 
Durham, 15. le induced to fign the patent for the ſucceſſion of lady Jare WL 


156. ls impriſoned and convicted of ti caſon owing to his | crert 2-21 againt® ſſes 
164. Is ſent under a guard to Oxford to debate on tranſubſtantiation, 169, Is tei to 
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Rome for hereſy, 197. Is condemned as centumacious, though in cuſtody, ib, l 40. 
graded, ib. Subſcribes to the pope's ſupremacy, and the real preſence, 16. Contradigy 
this ſubſcription by public declaration, 1 Is burnt, and his fortitude at the ſtake, is, 
A character of him, i6; a 


Erecy, battle of, between Edward III. of England, and Philip de Valois of France, ii, 724 


The great ſlaughter of the French at, 71. 
Credit, natioual, low tate of previous to the reign of Elizabeth, iii. 515. 
Crema, cardinal de, diſgracetul anecdote of, i. 219. 
Cregui, marſhal, is defeated by the Imperialiſts in an endeavcur to relieve Treves, v. 156, 
len, treaſurer of Scotland, is joined in the adminiſtration with Ormeſby, on ear] 
arrenne leaving his government there, i. 493- Exaſperates the Scots by his eppreſ. 
ons, ib. Urges Warrenne to give battle to Wallace, 495. Is flain in the action with 
Wallace; is. His body contemptuously treated by the Scots, i6. 
Cr-vant, in Burgundy, beſieged by the French and Scots, but raiſed by the Eogliſh, ii, 190 
Crimixa law, among the Anglo Saxons, a view of, i. 136. 
r . compariſon of the yearly execution of, in England, at different periods, ii, 
„V. 4 a 
med T omas, defends his patron, cardinal Wolſey, againſt a charge of the peers, in 
the houſe of commons, ii. 459. Is wade ſecretary of ſtate, iii. 3 The king's ſuprema- 
cy over the church delegated to him, under the title and cflice of vicar yeneral, 16, 
Appoints commiſſioners to viſit the monaſteries, ib. Great abuſes charged upon them, 
17. Preſides in the convocation as vicar-general, 28. Articles of faith framed by this 
meeting of convocation, 29. The clergy incenſed againſt him for bis regulations in te- 
ligious matters, 31. Pronounces ſentence againſt Lanibert, 45. His account of Heory's 
1 with Lambert, 529. ls made a peer, aud appointed one of the committee 
of lords, to frame articles for aboliſhing diverſities of opinion in religion, 46 Alliſty 
the king in his arbitrary proſecutions, 49. Obtains precedency of the other officers of 
Nate, 50. Mitigates the proſecutions on the law of the Six Articles, ib. Promotes 
Heory's marriage with Aune of Cleves, 51. Henry harbours a ſecret difpleaſurg 
againſt him on that accounf, 32. Is wade carl of Eſſex, and knight of the garter, 
53. The cauſes which procured his fall, 54. Is committed to the Tower, 55. His 
accuſation and condemnation, 5, His moving letter to the king, ib. His execution and 
character, 56, 8 8 ä 
Crom wol. Oliver, complains in the houſe of commons, of a preacher, for popiſh doQrines, 
iv. 177. Is topped, with other puritans, from tranſporting himſelf to America, 200. 
Defeats the royaliſts at Gainſborow, 346. Diſtinguiſhes himſelf at the battle of Horn- 
caſtle, 347. His galla t bchaviour at the battle of Marſton-moor, 381 Aſſiſis in de- 
ſeating the king at Newbury, 365. Becomes a leader of the ludeper:dents, 367. Dit 
ferences between him and the earl of Mancheſter, 368. His ſpeech in parliament re- 
lative to the telf denying ordinance, 370. How he eluded the feli denymg ordinance 
as to himſelf, 372. His character, 373. Newmedels the army, 388 The fanatical 


* 


ſpirit of the officers and ſoldiers, 389. Commands the right wing at the baitle of 


Naſeby, 390 His ſuccels*s afterward, 394. Foments the diſcontents of the army, 
410. Is the fecret cauſe of the king being ſeized by the army, 4i1. His projourd 
hypocriſy, 412. ls choſen general by the army, ib. Marches the army toward Lond. 
on againſt the parliament, 413. Retires to Reading, 417. Pays court to the king, and 
enters privately into treaty with him, . The army marches to London, 420. Rc: 
marks on his condudt between the king and parliament, 421. Suppreſses the agitator, 
and reduces the army to obedience, 424. Calls a meeting of officers at Windicr, t0 
ſettle the nation wherein it is reſolved to bring the king to a trial, 425. Prevaiis 
with the parlament to vote againſt all farther treaty with the king, 427. Defeat 
Langdalc and Hamilton, and marches into Scotland, 436. Sends a remonitrance to 
the parliament on its treating with the king, 437. Seizes the king, and coubiucs bim 
in Hurſt caſtle, is. Marches the army to London, to purge the parliament, 438. His 
ſpeech in the houſe on the ordinance for brivging the king to a trial, 441. Is appoint 
ed one of the king's judges, 442. His hypocritical conduct toward Fairfax, during 
the time of the king's execution, 447. His geveral character, and great influence 11 
the army, 455. ls named one of the council of ſtate, 456. Procures himſelf to be ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 460. Supptelses the agitaters, 401. Arrives at Dublin, 
463. Storms Tredah, ard puts the garriſon to the ſword, 16. Storms Wexford with the 
ſawe cruelty, 464. All Munſter ſubmits to him, ibs. Takes Kukenny, . Leaves 
ireland, 472. Is declared captain general of all the forces in England, ard porches 
an army to Scotland, 473. Is forced to retire, and is followed by Lefly, 473. De- 
eats Leſly at Dunbar, 474. Writes polemical letters to the Scots clergy, 475+ Follow 
Charles II. into England, 478. Deteats Charles at Worceſter, ib. Summons 3 unci! 
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of officers to remonſtrate to the parliament for a new election, 494. the mem» 
bers ſrom the houſe and locks the door, 495. An account of his birth and private 
life, 496. Receives addreſſes on the diflolution of the parliament, 499. Summons a 
new parliament, 500. His addreſs to it, Fot, note The parliament reſigns up its au- 
thority to him, 502. ls declared protector, 503 His powers, is Makes peace with 
the Dutch, 506. Executes the Portugueſe ambaſsador's brother, ſor al-aflination, 507 » 
Summons a parliament, 6, His equitable regulation of slections, 503 Diſconteats 
againſt his admin\ſtration, ib. The parliament diſputes his authority, 50g. Diſ-olves 
it, after obtaining a recognition, i5, An inſurrection of royaliſts at Saliſbury ſuppreſſed, 
511, Divides England into twelve milrary juriſdi Kions, under major generals, to 
ſuppreſs the royaliſts, ib. Iſſues letters of repriſals againſt France, 514. Hs influence 
over the French miniſter Mizarine, /5, Reflections on his foreign negociations, 315. 
Sends a fleet under Blake to the Mediterr«nean, 517. Sends a fleet uuder Pen and 
Venables to the Weſt Indies, i6s. Jamaica taken, 518, Sends Pen and Venables to 
the Tower, ib, The vigor of his foreign tranſactious, 520. His domeſtic adminiſtra 
tion, 52T. Eſtabliſhes a militia, 322. Eſtabliſhes a commiſſion of T7yers, to preſent 
to eccleſiaſtical benefices, b. His general conduct in religious matters, 523. His ad- 
creſs in procuring ſecret intelligeoce, 544. His geveral deportment, i His vein of 
pleaſantry ſometimes leads him into inconſiſtencies ; inſtanced in an anecdote, 525, His 
plan oi adminiſtration in Scotland, 526. ln Ireland, 6. Endeavours tu be made king, 
517. Deſtroys the authority of the major general, is. The crown is offered to him 
by parliament 528, ls afraid to venture on it, 530. Extract from his ſpeech on re- 
{uſing it, ib, note. The motives of his refuſal, 531. His proteRoral authority coufirm- 
ed by parliament, 16. Brings his ſon Richard to court, and marries his daughters, 532. 
Summons a new parliament in two houſes as formerly, ib. Diſſolves it, on his koule of 
peers uot being owned by the commons, 533. Concludes an Alliance with France, 
534. Sends an army to join Turenne in Fanders ibs, Dunkirk delivered to him. 16. 
Parties formed againſt him at home, 535. Diſcovers a plot of the royaliſts, is Eſ- 


capes aſſaſſination by Sindercome, 536. Is diſturbed with appreherſiovs and domeſtic | 


troubles, 537. Falls fick, 538. Dies; 539. His character, ib An apology for his 
covdul, 541 Anecdotes of his family. 542. Remarks on his political fituatian at the 
time of his death, v 1. His regard to literary merit, 33. His account to lord Orrery of 
thefirſt cauſe of determining on the death of Charles I. iv. 566 

Cmwel, Richard, is breught to court by his father, iv. 532 His character, ib. Is se- 
ua wiedged proteQor, v. 2» Calls a parhament, ib. Cabal of Wallingford houſe, a- 
gainſt him, 3. Is perſuaded to call a general counci! of officers, who alſo cabal againſt 
hits, is. Is forced to reſign the protecorſhip, 4. Paſles the remainder of his life in 
peace, g. | 

=——, Henry ſecond ſon of Oliver, his character, iv. 526. Is made lord lieutenant of 
lrel-nd, i6, Reſigns his command, and retires to Evgland, v. 4 His death, 131. 
note, 

Cropredy bridge, battle of, between Charles I, and Sir William Waller, iv. 364. 


Crown, entail of, by the firſt parliament of Henry VII. ii. 336; A review of powers. 


chauned by, to the time of Charles I. iv. 103. 

(1:ader, the commencement of, i. 186. The univerſal rage for ergaging in, 188. The 
mc uſe made of this freuzy by the Europe an princes, 190. Why leis attended to 
William Rufus, than by other princes, 191. Hiſtory of, continued, 197. 291. 
Richard l. prepares to engage in, 301. The emperor Frederick marches on, 304. Rich- 
ard l. of Eugiand and Philip of France engage in, ib. Their tranſactions at Sicily, 
305, At Cyprus, 308. Acre in Paleſtine when by their aſſiſtauce, 313. Lewis, IX. 
of France, and prince Edward ſon of Her ry IIl. engage in one, 443. Lewis dics, ib. 
Edward recalled by bis father, who dies quickly aſter, i. 

bunber{and, earl of, fits out a flect at his own charge againſt the Spauiards, but meets 
with ill ſucceſs and misfcrtupes, iii. 435. Undertakes another expedition, which fails, 
Ut. Endeavours to mitigate the ſentence of the council againſt the car} of Eſſex, 476. 

larmin of Badenoch, affociated with the ſteward of Scotland, in the regency cf that 

_ kingdom, i. 490 ls routed at Falkirk by Edward, 497- 4 

dnnn, John, choſen regent of Scotland, i. 500. Defeats John de Segrave, Edward's 
guardian of Scotland, 16. Makes his ſubmiſſion to Edward, 301. Betrays young 

| Robert Bruce's ſecrets to Edward, 503. Is killed by Bruce, 505. 

bert, Sir Robert, governor or Hammes, employed by Herry VII. ta betray the ſecrets 
of the earl of Suffolk, il. 375. 8 

C, produce of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, iii. 314. The amount of theſe duties in 
the regu ef James I. iv. 33, 111. Amount of in the reign of Charles I. before the 
civil wars, v. 32. 


Gras, part of the fleet of Richard I, ſhipwrecked and pillaged on that coaſt, in their 
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way to the Holy Land, i. 308. Iſaac, prince of, conquered and thrown into priſon by 
Richard, ib. Richard eſpouſes Berengaria, daughter ol Sanchez king of Navarre, there, 
i, Luũgnan made king of, by Richard, 30g. 


D 


ACRES, Leonard, excites an inſurrection in the north of England, iii. 315. 
Albert, couſtable of France, extraordinary defeat of, at Azincour, by Henry V, « 

England, ii. 177. | 

D Alb'ny, Philip, defeats the French fleet coming to England to ſuccour prince Lewis, 
and his ſtratagem on that occaſion, i. 398, 

D'Allnaine, Henry, fon to Richard king of the Romans, and earl of Cornwal, joins 
Leiceſter and the barons, againſt Henry II. i. 427. ls gained over to the royal cauſe 
by prince Edward, 430. Commands the main body of the king's army at the battle 
of Lewes, in cor junction with his father, 433. Is ſurrendered, togethet with Edward, 
to Leceiſter, to gain the liberty of Henry and his father, 434. Recovers his | iberty, 
with the other priſoners, by the battle of Eveſham, 441. ls afathnated by his couſins, 
at Viterbo, 442. | 

Danby, Sir Thomas Oſberne, treaſurer, made carl of, v. 152. His character, 150 Re. 
ceives information of the popiſh plot, 185. Communicates it to the hovie of lords, 
194. His letter to? Montague ambaſſador at Paris produced before the houſe of commons 
199. Is impeached by the commons, 200. His defence of himfelt , 1. His impeach- 
ment revived by the following parliament, 207. ls committed to the Tower, ib. 1s 
admitted to bail, 266. Is freed by the houſe of lords, on the acceſſion of James ll, 
289, Concurs in an invitation to the prince of Orange, 325. His conduct in parlia- 
ment on the abdication of James, 345. 

Danes, the nature of their piratical i roads into Eagland, i. 44. A body of them take 
up their winter quarters there, is. Sack Wincheſter, 43. Seize York and other places, 
ib. Defcat Alfred, and continue th<ir depredations 50. Reduce the Saxons to deb 
a ib. Ronted by Alfred, 53. Admitted to ſettle, and baprized, ib. Revolt, 55. 

enew their invaſions, 83. Receive tribute from kino Etheired, 84. Their piratical 
conduct accounted for, 87. Settle in Normandy, 88. Retain their ancient rude fero- 
city in England, 89. Ever ready to betray the Engliſh to their foreign countrymen, i, 
A maſlacre of, is. Deſtroy the Engiith fleet 9 See Canute and Denmark, '* 

Danegelt, occaſion of impoſing that tax, i. 97. Remitted, 225. 299. 

Dangerfield, the author of the mea] rub plot, his character, v. 224. 

D' Aquila, Don John, commands the Spaniſh troops in an invaſion of Ireland, iii. 489. i 
forced to capitulate to Mourtjoy the deputy, 490. 

Darcy lord, joins Aſxe's inſurrection in the north, iii. 32. Is :mpriſoned on the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of ir, 34. ls executed, . 

Darnley, lord, ſon of the Earl of Lenox, is propoſed as huſband for Mary queen of 5cotland, 
iii, 264. His pedigree, ib. Is married to her, 266. Is iofulted from the pulpit by John Knos, 
267. His character, 270. Reſents the queen's vegle& df him, ib. Becomes jealous of Dand 
Rizzio, 271. Enters into a plot with the chancellor Morton for the deftruction of 
Rizzio, ib, Cauſes Rizzio to be affaſfinated in the queen's preſence, 27%. Avow 
his orders for this action, 273. le prevailed on by Mary to diſayow all concern in 
R'z2zio's murder, and is then left by her in diſdain, 44. Is reduced to deſpair by her ne- 
glect, 277. His illneſs attributed to poiſon, ib. The queen's apparent reconciliation, 
and tenderneſs of him, 278. Is blown up with gunpowder, in a lone houſe where he wii 
lodged, ib. A confederacy of nobles formed to puniſh his murderers, 286. : 

Darvel, Gatherin, a Welſh Romiſh idol, brought to London and employed to burn Frar 
Foreſt, iii. 38. 

Daubeney, — of Henry VIIth's army againſt the Scots, ordered to march . 

ainſt the Corniſh rebels, ii. 364. Engages them at Blackheath, 365. Taken priſoner 
by them, ib. Defeats them,but reſcued. #6. ; 

D. Aubigney, count, his family and character, iii. 358, Is ſent by the duke of Guiſe, to 
derach James of Scotland from the Engliſh intereſt, ib. Iuſinuates bimſelf into favour 
with James, and is created earl of Lenox, ib, Sec Lenox. i ; 

David king of Scotland, invades Evgland in favour of the empreſs Matilda, 1. 227 
Routed, ibs. Confers knighthood on Henry ſon of the empreſs, 234. 

added ſon and heir of Lewellyn prince of Wales, does homage to Henry H. 
and delivers his brother Griffin into his hands, i. 428. Is taken priſoner by Edward 
anditi ied, and executed as a traitor, 455. 

Davis's Ilraits diſcovered, iii. 516. 
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Baviſen, ſecretary, is ordered by queen Elizabeth to prepare a warrant for the execution 
of Mary queen of Scots, iii. 408. Is perſuaded by the council to ſend the warrant to 
de put into force, 409. Is puniſhed in the ſtar · chamber for ſo doing, 416. His account 
of Elizabeth's behaviour in juſtification of himſelf, 6. 

Dauphin, the occaſion of the cideſt ſous of the king of France obtaining that appella- 
tion, l. 81. 

Ege, commands a body of French troops ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Scots, iii. 121. 
Belieges Haddington, ib. Retires, 122, 

D'Ewes, Sir Simon, his character of queen Henrietta, conſort of Charles I, iv. 392 note. 

I Gray, John, biſhop of Norwich choſen to the fee of Canterbury, iu oppoſition to the 
clandeſtine election of Reginald, i. 337 

Dr ls Mare, Peter, the firſt ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, choſen, ii. 114. 

De Reyter, the Dutch admiral, engages Sir George Ayſcue, iv. 492. In conjunQion with 
De Wit, is defeated by Blake and others, 6. He and Tromp defeat Blake, 56 Attacks 
the Engliſh ſettlements in the next war with Charles II. v. 50. He and Tromp engage 
the Engliſh fleet for four days, 37. ls defeated at the mouth of the Thames, 79. Sails 
up the Medway and Thames, and burns the Engliſh ſhips, during the treaty at Breda, 
$4. Battle of Solebay, 125. Is twice engaged with Prince Rupert, the Engliſh admiral, 
139. Engages prince Rupert again, at the mouth of the Texel, 149. Is killed, 155. 

D Thermes, the French governor of Calais, makes an irruption into Flanders, but is de- 
ſeated by count Egmont, with the caſual aſſiſtance of an Engliſh fleet on the coaſt, 
li, 196, 

De * John, governor of Calais, his prudent precautions on that city being beſieged 
by Edward III. ii. 72. His manly parley with the Engliſh, 75. 

De Wit, Cornelius, is with De Ruyter defeated by the Engliſh fleet under Blake, iv. 492. 
Goes on beard De Ruyter's fleet as deputy from the States, v. 125. Comes on ſhore for 
his health, and is tortured on an accuſation of attempting to poiſon the prince of 
Orange, 123 ls, with his brother, cruelly murdered by the populace, 133. 

— John, the Dutch miniſter, his character, v. 71. Takes the command of the fleet 
himſek, after the defeat aud death of Opdam, 73. Motive of his protra ting the nego- 
cations at Breda, 83. His negociations with Sir William Temple, to oppoſe the French 
conqueſts in the Netherlands, 92. Concludes the triple alliance with England and 
Sweden, 93. His friendly viſit to Temple, x1r. Is oppoſed in his preparations for war, 
by the Orange faction, 123. Oppoſes the repeal of the perpetual edict, 131. le, with 
his brother cruelly murdered by the populace, 133. 

Deadly Feud, among our Saxon anceſtors, what, and how compounded, i. 138. 

Hut, when firſt contracted on parliamentary ſecurity, ii. 25. 

Deratale, of pope Gregory IX. a character of, i. 449. 

Meer of the faith, that title beſtowed by pope Leo X. on Henry VIII. iii. 429» 

Diſs, character of, under the commonwealth, iv. 5or. 

Delinquents, this term when introduced, and how applied, by the houſe of commons, iv 
141. | 

Dntam, Sir John, his character as a poet, v. 36. His death, ib. 

Damark; fee Danes. James VI. of Scotland goes over to, and marries a princeſs of, iii. 
436. King of, his treachery toward the Dutch Eaſt- India flect, v. 73. His treachery 
toward Charles I. of England, 74, Joins the confederates agzinſt Louis XIV. 156. 
Prince George of, married to to the lady Anne, dzughter of James duke of York, 265. 
Prince George joins the prince of Orange, 334. Sec Anne, princeſs of. 

Vrly, Henry earl of, fon of the earl of Lancaſter, is ſent by Edward III. to protect the 
province of Guienne, ii. 63. His military operations there, ib. Inſtance of his generous 
2 to his promiſe, ib. note, His farther ſucceſſes, b. Becomes carl of Lancaſter, 80. 
ee Lancafler, 

"——, counteſs of, is the laſt perſon who fabmitted to the forces of the common-wealth, 
n. 486, Letter from the carl of, in auſwer to lreton's ſummons, 539. 

Dermot Au acorregb, king of Leinſter, his tyrannical conduct, i. 272. solicits the aſſiſtance 
of Henry II. of Engiand, i Engage» Strongbow, Fitzgerald, and Fitzſtephens, to un- 

lertake expeditions in his favour, 473. 

4orvugh, brother-in law to Oliver Cromwell, — his accepting the title of king, iv. 
5,0. Engages in the cabal at Wallingford-houle. v. 3. Obliges Richard Cromwel to 

1 his parliament, 4. . 
(Ar, Hugh le, the chief juſticiary appointed by the council of barons, removed 
dy Henry III. i. 426. ls reſtored by the earl of Lizcefter, 429 Refuſes to abide by the 
Ward of Lewis of France, 4 3t. Is killed at the battle of Eveſham, 440. 

. Hogh le, favourite of Edward II. his chatacter ii. 12. Character of his father, 
a The earl of Lancaſter and the barons combine againſt him, is. Is married 
'v Edward's niece, coheir of the earl of Glouceſter, 13. IIis lands ravaged by the 
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barons, 16. The parliament forced to pronounce a ſentence of forfeiture and etile 
upon him, and his father, 14. Is recalled by the king, with his father, iB. His 
rapaciouſneſs after the forſeitures of the duke of Lancaiter's party, 16. His father 
murdered by the barons, 20. 1s himſelf put to death, ib. Particulars of his father's loſſes 
by the barons, 27. Remarks on theſe loſſes, and concluſions drawn from them, ib. 

Devonſtire, an inſurrection there to oppoſe the reformation, headed by Humphry Arup, 
* 133. Exeter beſieged by the inſurgents, 134. They are defeated by the lord 

ullel, 16. 

Dovonſbire, Courtney, earl of, is propoſed as a huſband to queen Mary, iii. 176. Incurs her 
relentment on declining it, 169. Is releaſed ſrom confiuement by the mediation of 
Philip, and dies abroad, 180. | 

Diet, Sir Everard, engages in the gunpowder plot, iv. 21. ls executed for it, 24. Ex. 
deuces of his former good character, ib. 

Direttery for publick worthip, one eſtabliſhed by the aſſembly of divines at Weſtmiol:; 
in the room of the liturgy, iv. 375. 

Diſpenſing power, the houſe of commons addreſs James II. on his exerciſing it, v 198. Hiz 

odſtinate continuance of it, 300. The ancient claim, and exerciſe of, by the crown, zor, 
Arguments againſt it, 303, Is aboliſhed by the bill of rights, i5. note. 

DO, a Frenchman, attends the queen dowager of Scotland, to aſliſt her in the admi. 
niſtration, i. 204. Projects a tax to maintain a ſtanding force there, ib. This ſchem: 
oppoſed, ib. Is repro ved by the council for his hoſtile attacks on the Engliſh borde:; 

bool, the nature of explained, i. 175. 

— 4 and Franciſcans, obſervations on the inſtitutions of thoſe new orders of tel. 
£10us, i. 449. 

Donne, a character of his ſatires, iv, 124. | | 

Dering, a proteſtant miniſter, openly reproves queen Elizabeth for obſtructing the refvr 
motion, iii 308. note. 

Der us. his hiſtory, and murder, iv. 463: 

Dorſet, marquis of, commands the Engliſh forces at the expedition to Fontarabia, ii, 393 
Diicovers the double dealings of his auxiliary Ferdinand of Arragon, 394. Returns to 
Eugland, 6. 

Doiiay, a ſeminary founded there by Philip. II. of Spain, for the education of Engliſh c- 
tholics, iii 361. 

Dover, a tumuit there, occaſioned by the retinue of Euſtace count of Boulogne. i. 104 
Burnt by Philip of France, 471. 

Dovglas, lord, appointed by Robert Bruce joint commander with the earl of Murray, ul 
the Scots army invading England, on the death of Edward 11. ii. 31. His bold attempt 
to ſeize Edward III. in his camp, 32. Retires home ib. Goes to Spain, on a crulace 
againſt the Moors, 38. 

w— Sir Archibald, defeats Edward Baliol, and drives him to England, ii. 39. Is de- 
feated and killed by Edward III. at Halidown hill, 40. 1 

. carl, bis irruption into England, and defeat, ii 157. Aſlifts young Piercy at the 
battle of Shrewſbury, 159. 

, George, aſliſts with others in afſaſſinating David Rizzio, iii. 272. 

Downing, the Engliſh reſident in Holland, ſeizes Berkſtead, Corbet and Okey, three af 
the king's judges, and ſends them into England, v. 58. Preſents a memorial of Engliſh 
complaints to the ſtates, 69. Is again tent over on the removal of Sir William 
Temple, 117. F 8 

Drake, 3 his voyage round the world, and depredations on the Spaniards, iii. 300 
Is kvigbted by Elizabeth, ib.. His expedition to the Spaniſn Weft ladies, 385. De. 
ſtroys a Spaniſh fleet at Cadiz, 418. Takes a rich carrack at Tercera, ib. CommanG 
againſt the Spaniſh armada, under lord Effingham, 424. Lakes two large veſſels be 
longing to it, 429. Uadertakes an expedition agaioſt Portugal, 43 . Dellroys a Spal. 
iſh fleet at the Groyne, 434 Makes an unſucceſsful attack on Liſbon, 434. Burt 
Vigo, and returns, is Makes an unſucceſsful attempt oa Porto Rico, 453. ls reps 
ſed at Darien, where he dies, i. 1 2 

Dreux, battle of between tte conſtable Montmorency and the prince of Conde, iii. 256- 1 

Druids, their ofſice and power, i. 3. Excommunication by them, fatal conſequences ( 
incurring, i6 Their doctrines, ibs. Their places of worſtip, is Their rites, 
Their chief ſeat at Angleſea deſtroyed, aug themſelves butut by Syetonius Paulinus, 
Their treaſures how preſerved, ib. 


' Dryden, his character as apoct, v. 359. Was ſuffered to remain in poverty, 361, 


Du Gueſclin, a gentleman of Britanny, his charaQ&er, ii. 95. Is employed in the wars of 
Charles king of France, ib. ls ewploycd to enliſt the cowpanics of banditti to ſerve 
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zypaint Caſtile 96. His resolute demands of the pope at Avignon, ib. Chaces Pe- 
ter king of Caſtile from his dominions, 97. Is defeated by prince Edward, 98. Is 
made conſtable of France. lot 

Dublin, a conſpiracy tormed for ſeizing the caſtle of, by Robert More, iv. 282. The plot 
diſcovercd; ib Rceives the Engliſh fugitives from the other provinces, 285, Its dif- 
treſs during the devaſtation of Ireland, 352. 

Dudley, a lawyer, the inſtrument empioyed by Henry VII. in oppreſling his people, his 
character, ii. 372. His mode of practice, ib. Choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
gammoned before the privy council of Henry VII. 387. Committed to the Tower, 388. 
Tried, ib. Executed to gratily the pe»pie, ih. | 

he lord Gui ford, married to the lady Jane Grey, iii. t54. Is apprehended with 
the dy Jane, on the acknowledgment o queen Mary, 167. Is ſentenced together with 
his lady, 162. Is executed on occaſion of Suffolk's freſh conſpiracy, 174. 

bord Robert, becomes the declared favourite of queen Elizabeth, id. 248. Is 
created earl of Leiceſter, and propoſed by Elizabeth as a huſband for Mary qucen of 
Scots, 262. See Leiceſter. 

Dulling, when, and on what occaſion the general practice of, firlt took riſe, ii. 454. 

Þanbar, the caſtle of, ſurrendered to Edward l. i. 482 Sir George Hume, created carl of, 
iv. 3» Battle of, between Oliver Cromwel, and the Scots general, Leſly, 474. 

Duncan, natural ſon of Malcolm king of Scotland, ſeizes the kingdom, i. 185. 

Dundee is taken by general Monk, and the inhabitants put to the ſword, iv. 487. 

Puner, battle of, between the combined army of Eugliſh and French, and the Spaniards, 
iv. 534 

Nearing, abbot of, is appointed one of the commiſſioners on the part of the king 
and kingdom of Scotland, to enquire into the conduct of Mary qugen of Scots, iii. 
2966, Elzabett.'s declaration to him reſpeRing the treaty ſhe had entered into with 
Mary, 318. Is appointed by the Scots pirliament a commiſſioner to treat with Eliza- 
beth concerning Mary, is. ls diſmiſſed by her, withour concluding on any thing, 320% 
Joins an aſſociation of the nobility who ſeize James ſrom the hands of Lenox and 


| Arran, 369. 


Duntirh, is taken from the Spaniards, and delivered to Oliver Cromwel, iv. 534; Is (old 
to the French by Charles II. v. 61. 

uri, count of, raiſes the ſiege of Montargis, ii. 201. Defeated and wounded in an 
2104 with Sir John Faſtolf, 203. Overrules Joan D'Arc's inſtructious for conducting 
the convoy to Orleans, 206, Yields to her in a ſecond inſtance, 207. Prevails o her 
to alter her ſcheme of a general attack on the Engliſh trenches, 208 Probably prompted 
all her meaſures, 209 Perſuades her to ſtay, on her wanting to return home, 212. His 
farther ſuccefles againſt the Engliſh, 215. Beſieges and takes Maine, refuſed to be ſur- 
rendered according to treaty by the governor, 225. Aſſiſts at the fiaal reduction of 
Normandy, 226. Recovers Guienne from the Engliſh, 227 Commands the troops of 
Britanay under his father, 310 Gained over to the intereſts of France, 147. 

Vinſlan, St. abbot of Glaſtonbury, his aſc ndancy over king Edred, i 60. His life and cha- 
rafter, 71. is placed at the head of the treaſury, 6 His inſolent behaviour to king 
Elwy, 73. Baniſhed, is, Returns and heads the rebeilion againſt Edwy, 74. Promoted 
the ſee of Canterbury, << Enjoins Edgar penance for ſacrilege, 77 Crowns king 
Edward the Martyr, $1. His motives for adhering to Edward in preference to his bro- 
ther, ib. Miracles in favour of, ib. 

Durban, Hugh de Puzas, biſhop of, purchaſes the ofkce of chief juſticiary, and the earldom 
« Northumberland, of Richard I. i. 303. Is appointed joint guardian of the realm with 
Longchamp biſhop of Ely, dat iug Richard's abſcnce on the cruſade, 304. See £ly, 
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[74DBAL D, ſucceeds his father in the kingdom of Kent, i. 24. Why he renounced 
© Chriſtianity, 25. Receives it again, ib. 

Liturgie, wife to Brithric king of Mercia, her infamous character, i. 37. 

L and alderman, ſyuonimous appellations among the Saxons, i. 515. The original na- 

tate of this dignity explained, 464. 

LS, King of Eaſt Anglia, zpoſtatiſes from chriſtianity, i. 30. Hiſtory of his ſuc- 
celors, i, 

wut Anglia, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i, 30. 

*ut India, the new paſſage to, round the Cape of Good Hope, firſt diſcovered, ii. 384. 

T company, the firſt patent granted to, by queen Elizabeth, iii. 516. A new patent 

to, by James I. iv. 118. Differences between, and the Dutch company, 119. 
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——— es pra & iſed by the Dutch at Amboyna, ib. Its charter revived ard ſupported by 
Charles II v. 355. 
Zafier, diſputes among the Sazon clergy, concerning computing the time of that fraf, 
1. 40 
Eeelfiaftical courts, a complaint preferred by the commons to Henry VIli. zyniok the 
oppreſſions of, ii 468. 
government of England, innovations made in by William the conqueror, i, 163. 
— - revenue, the taxation of religned ro parliament, v. 7 t. 
and civil powers, advantages reſulting from an union between, i. 248. 258, 
Ectleſiaflics, their homage to laymen fer remporaliſts, condemned by the council of Bari, 
i. 193. Why unfit for being intruſted with the great offices under the crown in the papal 
times of England, ii. 54. Cauſes which favoured their promotion to them, is, Their 
encouragement ſecured by the attachment of mankind to their doctrines, ii. 426. The 
political m ive of fixing their ſalaries, and bribing them to indolence, is. Thee 
motives the faundation of reſigious eſtabliſhments, is, How they became dangerous to 
the civil authority. See Biſbops, Hereſy, and Reformation, 
Edgar, (uecefior to Edwy king of England, his wiſe adminiftration; i. 73. Eſtabliſhes z 
ormidable navy, 75. His barge ſaid to be rowed by eight tributary kings, b. Hi 
attach to the monks, ib. Inveighs againſt the ſecular clergy, 76. His addreſs to 
| Dunſtan, * How he gained bis good character, 57. Inſtances of his licentious con. 
| duct, is, Treacherous conduct of Athelwold towards him, 78. Kills Athelwold, 
| 79 — Elirida, ib. Encourages foreigners to ſettle, 80. Clears the country d 
| wolves, 
| ur, Atheling, judged unfit for the ſucceſſion by king Edward the confeflor, i. 108, roy, 
; roclaimed by Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 148. Submits to William the con- 
| # queror, 149. Kindly treated by him, 151. Attends William to Normandy, 152. Retiry 
to Scotland with his fiſters, and marries one to king Malcolm, 157. Returns and excity 
an inſurrection, 139. Received into favour, 166 Sent into Scotland, to reſtore Edgy, 
the right heir to that kingdom, 196, Lives lovg, and dies in peace, 207. 
TE e hill, battle of, between Charles I. and the earl of Eſſex, iv. 328. 
| | #dinburgh, taken by Edward l. ii. «$1. Is burnt by Richard JL ii. 120, Seized by Henry 
| IV. 157. Pillaged and burnt by Henry VIII. iii. 78. Riot of proteſtants there, on the 
ſeſtival of St. Giles, 225. Receives the army of the congregation of the Lord, 219. 
| Treaty ſigned there by the Engliſh pleni aries, and thoſe of France, 233. 4 
tumult there on introducing the liturgy, iv. 211. The folemn league and covenant 
| . framed there, 350, Is ſeized by Cromwel, after the victory of Dunb. 475. 
Editha, a nun, carried off and raviſhed by king Edgar, i. 77. Penance enjoined him by 
| Dunſtan on this occafion, ib. 
| | . daughter of earl Godwin, is married to Edward the confeſſor, i. 101. Is hated by 
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her hufband on her father's account, 103 

4 Edmond, primate of England, procures the diſmiſſion of the biſhop of Wincheſter, by ty 

FT menace to Henry III. i. 405. His prudent conduct in reſult. 406. How be obtained the 
F ſee of Canterbury, 409. | | 
. /ronfide, ſon of Ethetrid, king of England, ſtate of the kingdom at his acceſſion, i 
EF 3. His battle with Canute, is. Shares his kingdom with him, 46. Murdered, 6 
1 ate of bis children, 94. 

1 Edmund, ſucceſſor to Athelſtan, king of England, his ſhort reigu and violent death, i. 68. 

þ Edred, ſucceſſor to Edmund, king of Eogland quells the Danes, aud receives howagt 

$1 of Malcolm king ef Scotland, i. 69. Advantages taken of his ſuperſtition, is. 

E Edrie, ſon of Egbert, diſpofleſſed by his uncle Lothaire, of the kingdom of Kent, i. , 

Defeats him, and obtains the ſucceſſion, ib. 
—— —, duke, his treacherous behaviour, i. gi. 92. Deſerts to Canute, 6. Returns is 
the ſervice of Edmond Ironfide and betrays him, ib. Executed by „ 

4 Edward the elder, ſon of Alfred, his reign, i. 63. His title conteſted by Ethelwald, his couſin 
erman, b. The rebellion ſuppreſſed, 64. His wars againſt the Northumbrians at 
— ib, Repels the Scots, 65. Account of his ſiſter Ethelfleda, 5. 

Edward thy martyr, ſon to Edgar, king of England, crowned by Dunſtan, i. 80. Hu ur 


81. 

5 N ard the conſeſſor, the Saxon line reſtored by his acceſſion to the crown of 41 

101. His partiality to the Normans, 102. Eſpeuſes Editha, daughter of carl Goawn, 

1 103. His attempts to exclude Harold from the ſueceſſion, 108. His death nod ch. 

1 . rafter, 113. Compiled a body of laws, ib. The firſt who touched for the evil, is, Tev 

rible famine in the time of, 144. Some of his laws reſtored, 165. OMG N 
rice, eldeſt ſon of Henry III. ſhews early indications of a great ſpirit, 1. 144 

” obliged to ſwear obedience to the council of twenty-four barons, appointed by © 
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Oxford parliament, ib. The knights of the ſhires appeal to him againſt the delays and 
e ding of the council of barons, 422. His conduct on thisoccaſion, . Refuſes to 
avail h elf of the pope's abſolution from his oath, to obſerve the proviſions of Oxford, 
425 ls taken priſoner by Leiceſter, 430. ls reſtored dy the king's treaty and com. 
ance with the barons, is. Forms a party againſt the barons, ib. His ardour at th, 
tle of Lewes, occaſions his father to be defeated and taken priforer, 433. His treat 
with Leiceſter, 434. His treatment by Leiceſter, 438. E from his cuſtody, 43 ' 
Defeats Simon de Montfort, coming to join his father, ib. feats and kills the ear 


' of Leiceſter at Eveſham, . Saves his father's life in this battle, 440. His gallant de- 


leat of Adam de Gourdon, and gencrous treatment of him, 44 t. Is prevailed on by 
the king of France to engage in a cruſade to the Holy Land, 442. Takes the earl of 
Glouceſter with him, 443. Arrives at Tunis, and tinds Lewis dead, ib. Eſcapes allaſ- 
fication, iS Is recalled by his father, who dies quickly after, ib. 
dward |. proclaimed, i, 458. Guardians of the realm appointed, until his return to 
England, 45. Influence of his known charaRter, in keeping the kingdom quiet, 44. 
Hi different emotions at hearing of the deaths of his father and of his infant ſon, how 
explained by him, is. Spends a year in France before his return to England, is. In- 
cenſes the French knights by his ſucceſſes in a rournamene at Chalons, 16. Does hom- 
to Philip at Paris, for his French dominions, is. Is crowned at Weſtminſter, 452. 
Applies himſelf to rectifying the diſorders of government, ib. Calls a parliament, with 
this intention, ib. Appoints itinerant cemmiſſioners for the puniſhment of criminals, 
#. Annuls the commiſſion, 433. His cruelry towards the Jews accuſed of adulterating 
the coin, «6. Baniſhes them, 433. His frugal management of his revenue, 454 Supplies 
nted to him 16. Summons Lewellyn, prince of Wales, to renew his homage, 455. 
educes him on his non-compliance, 456. Takes his brother and ſucceſſor, David, 
priſoner, tries and executes him as a traitor, 4357. Puts all the Welch bards to death, 
1. Traditional account of the annexation of the principality of Wales to the crown, 
and its giving title to the king's eldeſt ſon, ib. Goes abroad to mediate a peace be- 
eween Alpbonſo, king of Arragon, and Philip of France, 458. Negociaves a treaty of 
marriage between prince Edward and Margaret of Norway, queen of Scotland, 459. 
This marriage fruſtrated by her death, 460. The claims of the competitors for the 
crown of Scotland, referred to his deciſion, 462. His refledions and ſchemes on this 
wppeal to him, ib. Searches monaſtic records to eſtabliſh a claim to the kingdom of 
Scotland, i Goes with an army to Norham on the ſouth of the Tweed, to determine 
the right of de Scottiſh crown, 464. Declares to them his right to diſpoſe of the crown, 
as leige lord of Scotla d, ib. Requires of the competitors an acknowledgment of bis 
ſuperiority, ib. Obtains this conceſſion from them, 466. Claims and obtains poſſeſſion 
of the Scots fortreſſes, ib. The Scots barons and prelates ſwear fealty to him, 6. De- 
cides in favour of Joby Baliol, 447. Baliol ſwears fealty to him, and is put in poſſeſ- 
fon of the crown, ib. Provokes the Scots and their new Ming by his acts of uſurpation 
over them, 468. Mutual depredations committed by the ſhips of France and England, 
occaſioned by a private quarrel, 468 His offers to accommodate he difference rejeded, 
409. Loſes the province of Guienne by the artifice of Philip of France 470. His at- 
tewpts to recover it defeated by Philp, 47 f. The occaſion of changing the jeudal mi- 
litary ſervice into pecuniary ſupplics, 472. The conſequences of this alteration, 475. 
The firſt degionings of popular government to be dated from his reign, 477. Sum- 
mons the repreſentatives of the people in parliament to obtain their conlent ro ſup» 
ies for government, 477. Summons deputics of the inferior clergy to parliament, 480. 
y ſcrup'e to aſſemble on his writ, This obje&ion accommodated, and the two 
ules of convocation formed, b. Summons John Baliol to affiſt him agaialt France, 
and makes other demands, which he refuſes, ib. Aſſembles an army tv chaſtiſe him, 
1. Takes Berwic by aſsault, and puts the garrriſon to the ſword, 482. The Scots beat 
by earl of Warrenne, and the caſtle of Dunbar ſurrendered, is. Takes Edinburgh, 
and ſubdues all Scotland, is. Baliol ſwears _ him, 6. Carries him priſoner to 
the Tower of London, ib. Carries away the famous ſtone, deſtroys the Scots records, 
breaks their great ſeal, and leaves carl Warrenne governor of Scotland, is. Makes 
another unſucceſsful attack upon Guienne, 484. Marries his daughter to John carl of 
Holland, and forms alliances againſt France, ib. Obtains gn from pariiament, 16. 
ly 2 in bis demands by the clergy, is. The occaſion of this oppoſition, 485. 
Prohibits all tent to the clergy, ib. Excludes them from all protection of the laws, 
486. Reduces them to compliance, ibs, His oppreſſi ve extortions on trade, 487. Nor- 
tolk, Hereford, and other barons, refuſe to ſerve in the expedition to Gaſcony, ib, The 
iwo former refuſe to attend him to Flanders, ib. Appoints a new conſtable aud mare 
{chal to ad in their places for the preſent ſervice, 488. Reconciles himſelf with the 
clergy, and appoints the archbiſhop of 2 and Reginald de Grey, tutors to 
Miuce Kiward, ib, Apelogizes to his * for the irregularity of his former conduct, 
8 2 
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Promiſes a reformation of government at his return, il. A remenfirance profented 
to him at his departure, by the carls of Norfolk and Hereford, ib. Scals the two char. 
ters in Flanders, which arc previouſly confirmed by parliament, at home, 489 Iso- 
bliged to confirm them again, on his return, in the fulleſt manner, 496.. His reluQance 
to limiting the boundaries of foreſts, 54 Obtains from the pope an abſolution from 
his engagements to obſerve the charters, 4 Confirms them again with an excep. 
tion to the late perambulation of the forefls, 491. Concludes a rruce with Philip of 
France, and tubmirs the differences betwecn them to pope Boniface, 492. The pope's 
award between them, 493. Mariies Margaret, the filter of Philip, «6. The Scots 
riſe againſt him under Wiliiam Wallace, 494. His army under carl Warrenne deſeated 
by Wallace, 495. Advances with a great army to Scotland, 496. Overthrows the 
Scots at Falkirk, 497. Is applied to by pope Boniface in bebalf of Scotland, 499. His 
anſwer to the pope, ib. Appeints John de Segrave guardian of Scotland, 500. Returns 
to Scotland, {cours the whole country, and receives the fubmiſlion of the Scots 501. 
Endeavours to fix his government over Scotiand, 1. Wallace betrayed into his hands 
$02. Erxecutes Wallace as a. traitor, % His army under Aymer de Valence, dcleats 
Robert Bruce, 506. Dies, i6. His character, 6 His legiſlative acts, 507. Allowed his 
barons to entail their eſtates, 508 Was the firſt who paſled a ſtatute of mort main, is, 
His probable motives in this law, i6, His children, 511, A ſummary view of the {up- 
plies granted him by the parliament and cleryy, 510. 


Edword, prince, ſecond ſon of Edward I. the traditional account of his being made prince 


of Wales, it. 457- A treaty of marriage n:gociated between him and Margaret of 
Norway, queen of Scotland, 459. This marriage fruſtra:ed by her death, 460, The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Reginald de Grey, appointed tutors to him, 488. Is 
made guardian of the realm during his father's expedition to Flanders, ib. Is obliged 
by the carls of Norfolk and Hereford to confirm the charters of liberties, during his 
father's abſence, 489. Is contraQted to Iſabelſa, daughter of Philip of France, 493. Suc- 
ceeds to the crown, ii. 1. 


II his acceſſion, ii 1 Indications of his weakneſs of mind, ib. His feeble attempt 


againſt Scotland, 2 His attachment to Piers Gavaſton, . Appoints him guardian of 
the realm, on his journey to France, 3. Marrics Iſabella of France, ib. Is obligedto 
baniſh Gavaſton, 4. Sends him lord lieutenant of Ireland, 16. Obtains of the pope a 
diſpenſation tor Gavaſton's oath never to return, ib. The authority of government 
veſted in a council of twelve, 5. Makes a ſecret proteſtation againſt their ordinances, 
6. Invites Gavaſton back from his ſecond baniſhment by the ordainers, ib; Thowas 
earLof Lancaſter raiſes an army againſt, 7, His rarrow eicape from Lanizſter, ib. His 
rage at Gavaſton's murder, ib. Is reconciled to his barons, 8. Makes a fruitleſs expe- 
dition to Scotland, 9. Afembles a great army againſt the Scots, ib. 1s defeated by 
Robert Bruce at Bannockturn, 10. [he dependency of Scotland laſt by this defeat, 
ii. The barons obtain a renewal of the ordinances from bim, 11. RefieQions on his in- 
eapacity for government, 12. Character of Hugh Ie Deſpenſer, ard his father, his fa 
vourites, i6, Enrages the barons, who combine againſt the Deſpenſers, ib. Seizes the 
barony of Gower from Jehn de Mowbray, and gives it to Hugh le Deipenſer, ib. The 
barons peremptorily infiſt on his diſmiſſing Deſpenſer, ib. His queen inſelted by lord 
Badleimcre, 14. Puniſhes this lord, 75. Recalls the Deſpenters, baniſhed by parliament, ib. 
Overpowers his barons, i Lancaſter declares his alliance with Scotland, and raiſes an 
army againſt him, 15. Lancaſter defeated and executed, ib, Makes another fruitleſs at- 
tewpt againſt Scotland, 16. Concludes a tiuce with Robert Bruce for thirteen years, th, 
his diſputes with Francr, is His queen Habclla goes to Paris to mediate between her 
huſband and brother, 17. Reſigus Guienne to b1s fon prince Edward, ib. Intimacy between 
his queen aud Roger Mortimer, i6. Her reply when ke fent for her back again, 18. Iſabella 
forms a conſpiracy againſt him, i4, Habelia invades Suffolk, and is joined by the barchs, 
19. He leaves London, and retires to the weſt, 0. Retreats to Wales, 2C. Is leized by the 
earl of Leiceſter, and confined in Kenilwert! caftle, i5, Is depoted by parhament, 21 
A reſignation extorted from him, i. 1s picied by the people, . 1s taken from the 
cuſtody of Leiceſter, and delivered to lord Berkel, %., His cruel uſage, 22. Is mur- 
dered by Mautravers and Gournay, 4. His character, ib. Compariſon between hi 
reign and that of his father, 23. Priccs of commoditics in his reign, 26. His chil- 


dren, 29 


Edward, prince, ſon to Edward II. is inveſted by bis lather with the dutchy of Guienre, 


ii. 17. Goes to Paris to do how age for it, i6. Is »fhavced by bis mother Lia bella, to 
Phil:ppa, daughter of the court of Holland and Ha1nanlr, 19. 


— I.  acchon, ii. zo. The cart of Laucaiter appointed guardian to him, i. 


Marches with an army to oppoſe the Scots, 31. His difficulty in coming up with ther; 
i6, His defiance to the Scots generals, how ariwered, 33. Ils narrow efcape from the 
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bold attempt of earl Douglas, 34. Enters into a ſcheme to ſeize Mortimer, 35. Aſſumes 
the exerciſe of government, 36. His ſtrict regard to che ſuppreſſion of rubbery, is. En- 
courages ſecretly the pretenſions of Edward Baliol to the crown of Scotland, 37. Ur- 
dertakes to reſtare Edward Baliol, when driven out of Scotland, 39. Deſeats the Scots 
at Halidown-hill. 40. The foundation of his claim to the crown of France, 42. the 
weakneſs of his pretenſion ſhewn, 43. Is ſummoned to do hommage for Guienne, ib. 
s obliged to perform it, is, Prepares for a war with France, 45. Engages the Fen- 
ings to a ſſiſt him, through the means of 2 D' Arte ville, 10. Raifes a torce, and paules 
over to F anders, 46 ls created vicar of the German empire, is. Allumes the title ot 
king of France, ib. Contracts his fon Edward to the daughter of the duke of Brabant, 
48. Invades France, but retires into Flanders, and diſbands his army, ib. ls greatly im- 
poveriſhed by his fruitle(s expedition, is. Remarks on his preſent firuation with his 
parliament, 49. Obtains conditional grants from them, 6. Ihe retulutions ot parlia- 
ment on his aſſumed title as king of France, 50. Obtains a great victory over the 
French fleet, ib. Beſieges Tournay, 51. Philip's reply to his defiance, 52. Concludes a 
truce with Philip, by the mediation of Jane counteſs of Hainauit, 14. Is deterted by his 
allies, § 3. His ill humour toward his nuniſters on his icturn, 54. Archbiſhop Stratiord 
eaters into a combination againſt him, 55. Stratford's letter to him, i6, ts reconciled 
to him, 56, Review of his preſent ſituation, ib. Is obliged to pals an act for redreſs of 
grievauces, before he obtains any grants, 57. Makes a lecret proteſt againlt it, ib. lies 
an edit againſt the validity of this ad, ib. Patronizes the pretcuſious of the count de 
Mountfort to the dutchy of Britanny, 58. Relieves the countcis belieged at Henue- 
bonne, 61. Sends another fleet to her atliftance under Robert d' Artois, ib. Gues over 
to Britaany in perſon, 62. His treaty with the French, ib. How induced to break this 
truce, 63, Sends the earl of Derby to defend, Guieane, 16. lnvades Normandy, 66. His 
ſucceſles there, ib. Seizes and plunders Caen, ib. Percrratcs as far as Paris, 67. Dilpo+ 
ſition of his army at Crecy, 68. His addrels to his army, i6. Detcats the Freuch at 
Crecy, 70. His moderate expectations from this victory, 72. Beſicges Calais, 6, His 
terms to the beſieged, 75. Queen Pnilippa intercedes for the deputies ordered by him 
o execution, 76, Turns out the inhabitants, and peoples it with Eglithwen, 46. 
Concludes a trice with France, ib. Diſcovers the treachery of his governor at Caiais and 
engages him to deceive the French, 77. Engages the French army which was (o have 
ſeized Calais, and routs it, 26. His affability to his priſoners, i. luſtmutes the order of 
tie garter, 78. Traditional accounts of the occaſion of this inſtitution, 79. Concerts 
two invaſions of France, 81. lovades France from Calais, while his ſon invades it trom 
Guienne, 16. Battle of PoiRiers, 83. John king of France, brought priſoner to London, 
$7. Reſtores king David Bruce on a ranſom, is, Cuncludes atreaty with John, which 
is rejected by the dauphin, and ſtates of France, 90. luvades France with a valt force, 
4. Progrels of his arms, 91. ls induced to conclude a more moderate treaty, by the 
duke of Lancaſter, 92, Treaty of Bretigni, 6. His fuccuurs to prince Edward, under 
the eariof Pembroke, ſeized at ſea by Henry king of Caſtile, 101 Loſes molt of his 
territories in France, ib. Attaches himſelf to Alice Pierce, but is forced to remeve her 
trom court, 6. Dies, i6. His character, ib. RetroſpeQ of his reigu, 103 His children, 
4. Hs regard to parliaments, 104. Cales of high treaſon limited in his reign, i6. His 
*:equent confirmations of the great charter, 105, Windfor-caille built by him, and 
»7 what means, 106, His great exertion of the prerogatives of the crown, i6, His 
irequent levies of taxes without authority of parliament, 107. His open avowal of this 
power, i5, Paſles the ſtatute of proviſors, 108. State of the racerval police in this 


reign 10. State of commerce and induſtry, 109. His reign, ao intereſting period of our 
niſtory, 112. 


Eiward, prince of Wales, ſon ts Edward III. is contraRed to the daughter of the duke of 


Brabant, ii. 48. Is appointed guardian of the reaim durivg his father's «biewce in 
Flanders, 49. Calls a parliament, but is unable to procure hs father avy tupplics, % At- 
(ends his father in an expedition to France, 449. His gailant behaviour at the battle 
4 Lrecy, 0. His father's behaviour to him that day, 71. Invades and ravages Laugue- 
©9c and other parts of France, 83. Endeavours tv join his lather, is, Deteats king 
Jan ac Pe ictiers, aud takes him priſoner, #6, His noble behaviour to his priloner, 86. 
Concludes a truce, 87. Is inveſted with the principal y of Aquitaine, 97. Recals his 
[u.diers trom the ſervice of Henry, ccunt of Franſtamare, and protects Peter k:ug of 
valtile, % Defeats Tranſtamare, and reſtores Peter, 98, Peter's iugratitude to him, 
„ involved by this expedition, and taxes his principality of Wales to repay it, ib. 
His reply to the French king's ſummons, 10 Goes to Frarce to oppoſe the French 
taſtilicies, where his health declines, ib. Loſes mult of tus French pulictitoos and con- 
cludes a peace, 107. His death aud character, 103. How he obtained the appeilation 
el the Black Prince, 103, 


INDEX. 


Bdwerd, prince, fon to Henry VI. born, iii. 240. Extraordinary ad venture of, with hy 

mother Margeret, in a forest, 267, Married to lady A ane, daughter to the earl of 
Warwic, 276. Killed, 284. b 

IV., proclaimed, ii. 249. Refle ions on this event, ib. His character, 252. li- 
tance of his cruclty, is. The parties of York and Lancaſter, how dittinguiſhed, i 
Routes the Lancaſtrians at Touton, 253. His title recognized by parliament, 157. 
Ezecutes divers by martial law, 256. Gets poſſe ſſi on of Heury VI. and impriſons 
him in the Tower, 268. His behaviour during this interval of peace, ib. Become 
enamoured with the lady Elizabeth Grey, 269. Marries her, ib. Diſguſts the earl of 
Warwic, 270, who makes a party againſt him, 271. Makes an alliance with Charles 
duke of Burgundy, ib. Beſtows his ſiſter on him, 272. Leagues alſo with the duke of 
Britanny, ib. laſurtection in Yorkſhire, 76. Confuſion in this period of the Engiif 
hiſtory, 273. Quel's au inſurrection in Lincolnſhire, 275. Secretly gains over Cl 
rence from Warwic's intereſt, is. Marches againſt Warwic's army, 278. Chaſed from 
his own camp by the treachery of the marquis of Montacute, 16. Flies to Holland, 4, 
Aſliſtcd by the duke of Burgundy, he lands iu Yorkſhire, and puſhes for London, 14, 
Enters London and gets poſſeſſion of Henry VI. 282. Defeats Warwic at Barnet, 
283, Defeats queen Margaret's army at Teukſbury, 284. Reſigns himſelf to gaiety on 
the return of peace, 285. Projects an invaſion of France, ib. luvades France, 286, 
Lewis agrees to buy peace by a tribute, 287. Interview with Lewis, 16. Obſtruds the 
duke of Clarence's marriage with the heireſs of Burgundy, 290. Procures his tri! 
and execution, 291. Contracts marriage for all his children without effect, 293. His 
death, character and family, 254. Reflections on the ſtate of the court at this period, 
i6, Leaves his brother the duke of Glouceſter regent, during the minority of hisſon, 
295. His Jegitirnacy denied by the duke of Glouceſter, 301. 

wn——_—, ate of parties at his accelhon, ii. 294 The duke of Glouceſter left regent 
during his minority, 295. His guardian arreſted by the duke of Glouceſter, 299, l 
murdered in the Tower with his brother the duke of York, by order of Rickacd lll. 
303. Their bodies found in the reign of Charles II. 30g. 

„prince, fon of Henry VIII. born, iti. 34. His mother, queen Jane Seymour, 

dies, ib. Is coutracted to Mary, the infant queen of Scotiand, 71. His father Herr 
VIII dies, 91 þ 

VI. his acceſſion, iii. 192. Names of the regency during his minority, ib. The 
earl of Hertford choſen protector, and made duke of Somerſet, 103. Somerſet, obtain 
= coufirmation of his authority by patent, 105. Diſcovers a propevlity to literature, 
106. His reluctance at figning the warrant tor the execution of Joan Boacher, 130 
Is removed to Windfor caſtle by the protector 138. Is addreſſed by the council to Gl 
miſs Somerſet, which he complies with, 138. A new council of Regency formed 139. 
His grief at his ſiſter the lady Mary's obſtivacy in the catholic faith, 144. Is induced by 
Northumberland, to write circular letters to the ſheriffs for chuling a new parliament, 
15 t. Subſidies granted him by parliament, 152. Amount of the crown debts at thu 
time, ib. His health declines, 153, 154. Orders the judges to prepare a deed of ſe- 
tlement for the ſucceflion of lady Jane Gray, 6. Signs the patent for her ſucceflion, 
155. His phyſicians diſmiſſed, and his cure intruſted to an old woman, 156. Dit 
is. His character, is. ; 

Kdwin, ſucceſſor to Adelfrid king of Norbumberland, his wiſe government, i. 27. Hu 
ſingular eſcape from aſſaſſination, 28. Converted to chriſtianity, i6. Slain in baitle 
by Penda, king of Mercia, 29. His kingdom divided, and his family extinguilbcd, 

. o 0 Morcar See Morcar. 

gs ſucceſſor to Edred, king of England, his perſonal character, i. 72. His ſubjedite 
volt at the inſtigation of the clergy, 73. - 

Kffingbam, lord, is ſent with a ſquadron to Spain, to convoy Philip to Eagland, but ul. 
fraid of his ſeamen, iii. 177. Is one of queen Elizabeth's ambaſſadors at the treaty f 
Cateau Cambreſis, 221. of 

— lord Howard of, commands the Engliſh navy deſtined to oppoſe the Spaniſh it. 
vincible armada. iii. 424. Is attacked by the armada, under the duke of Med 
Sidonia, 429. Attacks and disconcerts the armada at Calais, 430. Takes command of 
the fleet ſent againſt Cadiz, 552. Cadiz taken and plundered, 453. Is created carl ul 
Nottingham, 454. Sce Netiingbam, | 

2 of Ercombert, king of Kent, his cruel ſcheme to ſecure the ſucceſſion to bi 
on, i. 25. 

— king of Weſſex, his deſcent, i. 36. 37. Takes refuge, and improves biraſelf io th. 
court of Charlemagne, 36. Recalled to enjoy the ſucceſſion, 37. State of Welles *! 
his ac ce ſſion, ib. Defcats the Mercians, Conquers Kent and Effex, ibs, The Eaſt Arge 
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INDEX. 
put themſelves under his protection, is. Conquers Mercia, is. Northumberland, i, 


Unites the heptarchy under his government, 42. | 

5zmont, count, the Spaniſh general, Jeſeats De Thermes, the French governor of Calais, 
in Flanders, by the actidental aſſiſtance of an Engliſh ſquadron, then on the coaſt, iN. 
206. Is put te geath by the duke d' Alva, 334. 

lad, Sir William, governor of Nottingham caſtle, betrays Roger Mortimer into the 
hands of Edward Ill i 35. 

Blbeuf, marquis of, accompanies queen Mary in her return to Scotland, iii. 239. Is con- 
cerned in a riot at the houſe of Aliſon Craig, which the church takes cognizatice of 


143. 

2 daughter of William duke of Guienne, why divorced from Lewis VII. of France, 
i. 234 Married to 3 Henry, ſon of Stephen, kivg of England, i6. Inſtigates her ſons 
to revolt againſt their father 278. Attempts to *{cape to France, and is confined b 
her huſband, 16. Obtains her hereditary dominions from her huſband, 290. Is . 
ed and made regent by her fon Richard I. unti! his arrival in England, 3or. Carries 
Barengaria, her ſon's intended bride, to him at Meſſina, and returns, 307. Writes to 
the pope on Richard's being impriſoned in Germany, 315 Arrives in Germany with 
the ſtipulated ranſom, and releaſes him, 318. Her averſion t« Conſtantia, mother of Ar- 
thur duke of Britanny, 326. 

Flower, daughter of the count of Provence, married to Henry II. of England, i. 406. 
The bounties beſtowed on her relations, ib. The populace of London infult her, 529. 
Prepares a force abroad, to reſtore her huſband from the tyranny of Leicester, which is 
difperſed by bad winds, 456. Dies, 466. 

Eleftions to parliament, review of the laws relating to, during the reign of Henry VI, ii. 
249. How regulated under the protectorate of Oliver Cromwel, iv. 507. 

Flfeda, « waiting maid how ſhe became mistreſs to king Edgar, i. 78. 

Efrida, the daughter of Olgar earl of Devonſhire, treacherouſly obtained in marriage by 
Athelwold, favourite of king Edgar, i. 79. Eſpouſed by Edgar, ib. Cauſes her ſon in 
law king Edward the martyr to be killed, 82. 

Flgiva, wile to Edwy, king of England, ſhockingly murdered by the clergy, i. 73. Other 
repreſentations of this story, 524 

Flizabetb, daughter of Henry VIIl and Anne Boleyn, born, ii. 471. ls created princeſs 
of Wales, ib. Treaty centered into by her father for marrying her to the duke of 
Angouleme, iii. 12. Her mother beheaded, 25. Is illegitimated by parliament, 26. 
Is reſtored to her right of ſucceſſion by parliament, 77. Is addrefſed by the lord Sey- 
mour 124. Raiſes a body of horſe to ſupport her ſiſter Mary, againſt the lady Jane Gray, 
61. Canſe of her ſiſter's firſt declared animoſity to her, 166. Is confined by her fiſter 
under colour of Wiat's inſurrection, 171. Is releaſed by the mediation of Philip, 180. 
Owes this protection to his policy, . Retires into the country, and devotes herſelf 
to ſtudy, 205, Her prudence on the propoſal of marriage made by the king of 
Sweden, 206, Her caution with regard to religion, ib. Her ſiſter Mary dies, 207. 
Great joy manifeſted both by parliament and people at her acceſſion, 211. Her be- 
haviour on arriving at the Tower, is. Keceives all the biſhops kindly exceptinę Bon- 
ner, ib. Notifies her election to foreign courts, . Her motives for declining Philip's 
offers of marriage, 212, Notifies her acccliſion to the popegand his expreſſions on the 
occaſicn ib. Recals her ambaſſador from Rome, is. Form her council, 213. Makes 
Cecil ſecretary of Sate, ib. Is adviſed by Cecil to teſtore theproteſtant religion, i. Her 
eaution in this matter, 214. Prohibits all pres ching wathvot licence, to ſuppreſs the 
violent attacks of catholics and reformers on each othor, . Prohibits the clevation of 
the hoſte, 6. The biſhops diſguſted, ib. Is crowned, 16. Her popular behaviour, 
215, Her title recognized by the new parliament, is I declared governeis of the 
church by parliament, 216. The powers conferred under this title, ib. All Ed- 
ward's ſtatutes concerning religion confirmed, 217. The maſs aboliſhed, and liturgy 
reſtored, 1b. Grants voted to her by the commons, 218 Her anſwer to the addreſs 
of the commons to fix on the choice of 2 huſband, 16. Her addreis in conciliating the 
catholics to the reformed religion, 219. Reject the propoſal of Philip, for her adhering 
to the Spaniſh alliance sgainſt France, 220. Her treaty with Henry, reſpecting the 
reſtitution of Calais, 221. Henry ſolicits her excommunicaticn at the conrt of Rowe, 
$23. Mary, queen of Scotland, and her huſband the dauyhin, aflumes the arms and 
title of England,ib. The riſe of her violent jealouſy apainft Mary, is. Receivesa de- 
putation from the proteſtant malcontents in Scotland for aſſiſtance, and is perſuaded by 
Cecil to grant it, 231. Sends a fleet and army to Scotland, 232. Concludes a treaty 
ich the affociation called the Congregation of the lord, is Treaty of Edinburgh, 233. 
Review of her conduct in this affair, A. Receives a ſecond depuration from the Scots refor - 


mers, with thanks, and deſire of larther aid, 235. Applies to Mary, queen of Scots, for & 


Ls. 
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rat if cat ion of the treaty of E linburgh, and a renunciation of her pretenſions to the 
Enyliſh crown, which ſhe refuſes, 237. Denies Mary a paſſage through Eogland, on bo 
return to Scotland. ib, Mary's ſpirited reply on the occaſion, 238. Equips a flect, with ; 
ſuppoſed deſign of intercepting Mary, who eſcapes ir, 239. Her reply to Mary'stequeſt of 
being e lared ſucceſſor to the Engliſh crown, 246. Is apparently reconciled to ker, 147. 
Her prudent adminitration, 248. Divers propoſals of marriage made to her, ib. G:ves 1 
gentle refuſal to them all, 249. Her averlion to the idea of a ſucceſſor, ib. Cruelly perl, 
tutes the earl of Hertford and his lady ſromethis motive, ib. Pardons Arthur Pole ard 
others convicted of a confpiracy, 250. Philip of Spain begins to manifeſt his enmity 10 
her, 253. Enters into a new uwreaty with the prince of Conde, and has Havre de Grace 
put into her hands, 254. Aſſiſts the French proreftants, after the battle of Dreux, 150. 
Falls dangerouſly ill of the ſmall pox, 6. e addreſſed by the commons to marry is, 
Her reflections on this ſubjeR. 257. Her replics, 258. Supplies granted her by parlin, 
ment and convocation, 259. Her manifeſto on raking poſſeſſiun of Havre de Grace, is, 
Is negle$-d in the treaty between Conde and the French court, and reſolves to retain 
Havre, 260 Havre taken, aud the plague brought into England by the garriſon, 261 
Makes a refigaztion of her claim to Calais, i5, Maintains an amicable correſpondences 
with Mary, but declines an interview i6 Her addreſs in preventing Mary from con- 
tracting a foreien alliance by marriage, 262. Propoſes the carl of Leiceſter to her, is. 
Her duplicity in this propofal, 203 Expoſes her weakneſs and rivalihip in her converla- 
tion with Melvil the Scots ambaſlator, 6. Favours the marriage of Mary with lord 
Darnly, 265. Her duolicity again manifeſted in this inſtance, . Encourages the Scots 
malcontents to riſe againſt Mary, 267. Diſavows any connexion with them og the failure 
of the enterprize. 268. Her behaviour on receiving news of the birth of prince 
James of Srotiand, 174. Promiſes the commens to marry, and gives her reaſong 
agninſt naming a ſucceſſor, 274. Prohibits their debates on this ſubjed, 275. Re 
vokes her prohihition, ib. Her ſpeech at diſſolving the parliament, 276. Remon- 
flrate« with Mary againſt her marriage with Bothwel, 283. Sends "Throgmorton 
ambaſſador to Scotland, on the captivity of Mary, 287. The tenor of his com- 
miſſion, 11. Sends Mary offers of aſſiſtance on her eſcape from Lochleven-caſtle, 
291. Mary, after being defeated by Murray, takes refuge in England, and deſire 
her prote tion, 292. Cecil's advice to her on this occaſion, ib. Requires Mary 
to clear herſelf from the murder of her huſband, 294. Requires Murray to ju\- 
tify his conduct towards Mary, 16. Appoints commithoners ior hearing the cauſe 
at York, 296. Queries propoſed to her by Murray, 298. Transfers the conferences 
to Hampron-conr?, add appoints additional commillioners, 139. Her anſwer to 
Murray's queri-s, i4., Lays the reſuit of the conference before her privy council, 143. 
Her reply to the Scots commiſſioners. 299. Diſmiſſes Murray with a preſent for his 
expences, 303 D-tains the duke of Chatelraut till Murray's departure, i4 Still re- 
fuſes to acknowledge the young king, . Mary refuſes all conceſſions, is, Renews 
her demand for the reſtitution of Calais, 304. The chancellor L'Hoſpital's pleas to elude 
the demand, ib, Fnters into a fruitleſs negociation for marriage with the arch duke 
Charles, 305. Ioftances of her reluQance in the work of church-reformation, 308. 1» 
attached to the doQrine of the real preſence, ib, note, Eadeavours to depreſs the pur- 
itans, 309. Her great regard and attachment to Cecil, 311. Gives the duke of Norfois 
hints of her knowledge of his negociations in order to a marriage with Mary queen 
of Scots, 312. Norfolk committed to the Tower, 313. Mary removed to Coventry, 
and more ſtritly guarded, 314 The carls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland raile 
an inſurrection in the north, 4 Releaſes Norfolk on promiſe of relinquiſhing thoughts 
of Mary, 315. Amuſes Mary with negociations, 316. Hur propoſals to Murray in 
her behalf, i5 Sends Suſſex with forces to Scotland, to check-the progreſs of Mary 
party, 317. Deſires the Scots, on Murray's death, not to elect another regent, 315. 

Her ambiguous conduct to balance the factions in Scotland, ib. Sends terms of a treaty 

to Mary, who agrees to them, 319. Her meaſures to fruſtrate this treaty, ib. Com- 

miſtioners ſent by the Scots parliament to treat with her, ib. Is diſguſted with their te- 
publican principles, ib. Diſmiſſes them without concluding any thing, 320. Is excom- 

municated by pope Pins V. 76. Sammons a parliament after five years interval, ö. 

Prohibits them from meddling with affairs of ſtate, 32r. Summons Strickland a com- 

moner before the council, for introducing a bill for amending the liturgy, 322. Pro- 

hibits him from attending the houſe, 16. Yelverton's ſpeech in the houſe on that occa- 

fio, ib. Reſtores Strickland to his ſeat, 323, Employs the houſe of lords to check the 

commons in debating of religious reformation, 323 Bell, a commoner, ſeverely rept 

manded by the council, for a motion againſt an excluſive patent granted to a trading 

company at Briſtol, 324. Orders the lord keeper Bacon, to reprove the commons at 


the cloſe of the ſeſſion for their ſreedom, 336, Remarks on her notion of the propec 
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ies of parliamentary concern, i5, Her frugality and ſchemes to avoid aſking ſup- 
plies of parliament, 328. Aſſiſts the queen of Navarre with money, and allows men 
to be raiſed for the aſſiſt ance of the French proteſtanrs, 330. Receives propoſals of mat- 
riage with the duke of Anjou, 331. Protects the Flemiſh refugees, 334 Seiz-s ſome 
money intended for the duke of Alva, is. Discovers Norfolk's conſpiracy, who is tried 
and executed, 337. Remonſtrates with Mary concerning her conduct, 338. Reduces 
Mary's party in Scotland, 340. Concludes a defenſive alliance with France, 341. Her 
reception of Fenelon, the French ambailador, ordered to excuſe the maſſacre of Paris 
to her, 342. Her prudent reflection and conduct on this occaſion, 343. Aſſiſts the 
German levies for the ſervice of the Hugonors, 347. ls obliped to deny giving farther 
countenance to the Flemiſh exi'es, 347. Receives an embaſſy from the revoired Hol- 
landets to implore athiſtance, 349. Sends Sir Henry Cobham to intercede with Phi- 
lip on their behalf, is. Concludes a treaty with the prince of Orange, and agrees to 
alliſt him againſt the the Spaniards, 351. Repreſentations to Philip on the occaſion, 
352. A view of her ſituation at this time, is, Renders the confinement of Mary ftric- 
ter, 353. Her lenity in religious matters, 16. Her watchful regard over the Puritans, 
is, Her frugality and punRuality in paying loans, 354. Is peritioned by parliament 
for church reformation, 356. Interpoſes with the Scotch adminiſtration in favour of 
the earl of Morton, 359. Ireland invaded by the Spaniards, 4. Her diſpleaſure at 
the cruelty exerciſed in reducing them, b. Counrenances the depredations of Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, and knights him, 362, Obtains ſupolies from parliament, 36r. Re 

primands the commons for appointing a fat, ih, Her great attachment to Simier the 
duke of Anjou's agent, 363. Is informed by him of Leiceſtcr's marriage, 16. Receives 
a private viſit from the duke of Anjou, 364. Ordersa contract of marriage to be pre 

pared between her and Anjou, 16. Receives a ſplendid embaſſy from France on 
the occaſion, ib. Sends Walfinzham ambaſſadur to Paris, 365. The ftrange fluc- 
tations of her conduct in this affair, is. The duke of Anjou comes over to England, 
346. Gives him a ring from her own finger, ib. ls diſſuaded from this marriage par- 
ticularly by Sir Philip Sydney, 347. Reje ds the duke of Anjou, 368. Sends an em- 
haſſy to Scotland on James being taken from the power of Lenox and Arran, 369 

Receives a pathetic letter from Mary, 370. Her refle A ions on this letter, 372. Opens 
a negociation in Scotland for Mary's liberty, 373. Reproaches James wich iuconſtan- 
cy, ib. Sends Walſingham into Scotland to diſcover the character of James, is, Pro- 
cures a change in the Scots miniſtry, 374. Artifices praiſed by her miniitry to de- 
ret conſpiracies, 6. An allaciation formed to protect her, againſt all violence, 375. 
Calls a parliament, 376. Receives ſupphes from it, ib. Eftabliſhes the court of eccle- 
ſiaſtical commiſſion, 377. Her (pecch to parliament, on the applications made for fare 
ther reſormatior, 379. Enlarges the powers of the eccleſiaſtical court, 380. Con- 
ſpiracies formed againſt her hfe, 5, Concludes another league with the States and takes 
p:Tefion of the rowns, alligned her tor ecurity, 384. Sends Sir Francis Drake aga:n(t 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indics, 385 Her motives in ſcuding Dr. Wotton ambaſſador to 
Scotland, 539, Concludes a league with James for their mutual defence, 389 .Appnints 
commiſſioners for the trial of Mary queen of Scots, 396. Calls a parliament on Ma- 
ry's condemnation, 402. Appears un withng to carry Mary's ſentence into execution, 
403. Mary's laſt letter to her, 404. The duplicicy of her conduct, in regard to Mary, 
407. Her behaviour on the execution of Mary, 415, Her letter to James, 416. Recals 
Leiceſter frem Holland, 421 Prepares for defence again che Spaniſh mvincible ar- 
mada, 424. Her vigilance and prudence, 483. Her leniry toward her cat holic ſubzeAs 
at this time, 426. Viſits the camp at Tilbury, ib. Receives ſupplies from parliament, 
on the deſtruction of the armada, 431. Prohibits the commons from meddiing with 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, ib. Checks their intended regulations of purveyance, 433. Re- 
tains great jealouſy of [mes of Scotland, 435. Endexvours to prevent James from 
marrying, 435. Aſliſts Henry of Navarre againſt the king o France, 437. Sends 
him men and money on his acceſſion to the crown of France, 439. Sends him farther 
aſiFance by treaty, 440. 441, Calls 1 parliament, 442. Her haughty reply to the 
ulnaſ requeſts of the ſpeaker of the commons, 14. Sends ſeveral members to prifon, for 
reviving the queſtion about the ſucc< Ton, 443. Her injun Aions to the ſpeaker, on 
Morris's motion againſt eccleſiaſtical abuſes of power, 444. Her ſpeech to patlia- 
ment 445. Her advice and conduct to James of Scotland, on the diſcovery, of a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him, 443 Her phyſiciau receives a bribe from the Spaniſh miniſters 
to poiſon her, and is executed for it, 449. Concludes a new treaty with the United 


Provinces, 450. Fits out an armamenc which takes and plunders Cadiz, 453. Mikes 

Eſſex earl marſhal of; England, 455. Calls a parliament, 15. Her pleas for a ſupply 

457- Obtains a grant, is. Gives Eſlex a box on the ear, 460. Concludes a new treaty 

with the States, 46x. Sends Eſſex lord lieutenant to Ircland, 469. Orders Efſex to 
Ft 
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diſplace the ear] of Southampton, 470, ls diſpleaſed with bis conduct, 471, Her behaviour 
to him on his unexpected journey to court, 472. Her ſorrow on bis illpeſs, 473. Sends for 
Mountjoy to Ireland, in the room of Eſſex, 474. Cauſes to be examined before the privy 
council, 475. Refuſes to renew his patent for the monopoly of ſweet wines, 478. Is in- 
formed that Effex ridicules her perſon and age, 479. Is ioformed of Effex's rebellious 
ſchemes, 480. Her irreſolution with regard to the execution of Eſſex, 482. Conſents to his 
death, ib, Meditates a new ſyſtem of policy for Europe, in conjunction with 
IV. of France, 488. Is induced to pay her ſoldiers iu ſreland with baſe money, 489. 
Her enormous grauts of monopolies, 465. Is iuduced to reſtrain them, 493. The ab- 
jcR acknowledgements of the houſe of commons, on her promiſe to cancel the mol 
oppreſbve of the patents, ib. Falls into a profound melancholy, 49s. Inquiry into the 
cauſe, ib. The counteſs of Nottingham confeſſes her treachery to Eſſex, 496. Her un- 
conquerable grief on this occaſion, ib. Dies, is. Her character 1. Review of her ad- 
miniſtration, 497. Her arbitrary exertion, of her prerogatives, 500. Starchamber, is; 
Court of high commiſſion, 501. Martial law, ib. Orders vagabonds to be puniſhed 
by martial law, 502. Her indignation againſt Hayward, an author, averted by the 
pleaſantry of Bacon, 503. Her method of oppreſüng turbulent ſubjeRs, 504. Her 
arbitrary exaction of loans, 505. ViRtualled her navy by means of her prerogative of 
purveyance, is. Her arbitrary uſe of embargoes, 506. Diſallowed the legiſlative power 
of parliament, ib. Her tyrannical proclamations, 507, Oppressive and cruel ads of 
wer by her and her miniſtry, 508. Bad ſtate of morals, and remiſs execution of juſ- 
tice during her reign, 511. Her revenues, 512. She threatens to deprive the biſhop 
of Ely of his ſee for not fulfiling an engagement concerning the exchange of ſome 
land, 513, note. Her curious letter to him on that ſubject, l. The true reaſon of her 
parſimony, 513. Debts owing tu her by foreign princes, 514. Her extraordinary char- 
ges, and preſents to Eſſex. ib. Amount of the ſupplies ſhe received from parliament, 
514. Her credit eſtabliſhed in the city of London, 515. Her commercial regulations, ib. 
Her improvement of the navy, 518. Her oftentation in dreſs 523. Her extraordinary 
learning, 525. Reports to her prejudice, which were communicated to her by Mary 
queen of Scots, 540. Her Speech in the camp at "Tilbury, 546. Remarks on her par- 
tiality to the earl of Leiceſter, ib, The gallant tile in which her courtiers uſed to ad- 
dreſs her, and ſpeak of her, 551. Harriſcn's account of her navy. 555 | 

Elizabeth, princeſs, daughter of James l. is married to Frederic, e lector palatine, iv. 41. 

— princeſa, daughter of Charles I. his charge to her, before his execution, iv. 445 
Dies of grief, 432. 

Elliot, Sir John, reads a remonſtrance framed by him in the houſe of commons, againſt ton · 
nage and poundage, iv. 173. His ſentence 4 the court of king's bench, . Dies, 179. 

Elos, friar, interrupts Dr. Corten, preaching before Henry VIII. and juſtifies friar Peyto's 
abuſe of the king, iii. 7. Is ceniured by the council for it, ib. 

Ely, Longchamp biſhop of, appointed joint guardian of the realm, with the biſhop of 
; Sar ring by Richard I. during his abſence on the cruſade, i. 304 His character and 
prelerments, 6. Arreſts his coadjutor the biſhop of Durham, and extorts a reſignation 
of the earldom of Northumberland from bim, 310. His oftentatious aſſumption of 
the fole adminiſtration of government, ib. Forced to fly beyond ſea, by prince Jobs, 
311. Iotrigues with Philip of France, ib. 

Embargoes, the arbitrary ſiniſſ er uſe of, by queen Elizabeth, iti. 506, ' 

Emma, ſiſter of Richard duke of Normandy married to Ethelred king of England, | 
86. Ethelred dies, 93. Rlarries Canute his ſucceflor, 95. Flies to Flanders, 99. Cot- 
fined to the monaſtery of Wincheſter, by Edware the confeflar, 102. 

on, a lawyer, and the inſtrument of the oppreſſious exerciſed by Henry VII. ts 

aracter, ii. 372. His mode of practice, id. Extract from his private Memorar- 
dums, 378. note. Summoned before the privy council of Henry VIII. 387. His ſhrewd 
#pology for his condud, is, Committed to the Tower, 388, Tried, ib, Executedto 
pleaſe the people, ib. 

England ; ſee Britain, and the ſeveral kingdoms which compoſed the Saxon heprtarchy. 
See alſo its princes under their reſpective names. M hen united into;one kingdom, i. 
8. 38. 42. Divided into ſhires, &c. 58. pays tribute to the Danes, 25. Conquered by 
the Normans, 132. Review of the Saxon goverument in 124, Brief late of, at the 
accefiion of Henry II. 137. Review of, at his death, 296. The operation of the zwter- 
dic of it was laid under on account of king John's oppcttion to pope Innocent III. 
340. The executive and judicial powers, where lodged under the Anglo Norman 

overnment, 373. A general view of its fituation at the time of Henry III. 446. 
de bad internal police at that time, 448. Intentions even then formed for ſhaking 
the papal yoke, 448. The firſt beginnings of popvlar government in, 477. The ſource 
of the long antipathy between the natives ol, and thoſe of France, ii, 47. A g'& 
plagueg iv, 49. The popular ſentiment of papal power over, in the reigy ol 
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Edward III. 108. State of its exports and imports in the year 1354, 109. An inquiry 
into the nature of the homage paid to the kings of, by thoſe of Scotland, i. 519. Why 
erally ſucceſsful in its conteſts with France, ii. 176. Reflections on the ancient 
kiborian⸗ of, 314. Extenſion of the regal authority by Henry VII. 378 An inquiry 
how far the diſpoſition of the people co-operated with the defigns of Henry VIIL in 
renouncing all fubjetion to the church of Rome, iii. 1. The leffer monaſteries ſup- 
preſſed, 18. The authority of the biſhop of Rome totally renounced by parliament, 
27. Articles of faith framed by the convocation, 28. The reformation promoted 
by the acceſſion of Edward VI. 106, , Battle of Pinkey, 116. Grievances of the 
le at the infancy of the reformation, 131. Iuſurrections, 133. Articles of marriage 
E. queen Mary and Philip of Spain, 170. Reflections of the ople on this 
match, is, Cruel perſecution of reformers, 186. 477. Is engaged by Philip in his war 
with France, 199. Calais taken by the duke of Guiſe, 2or. Death of queen Mary, 
207. State of the navy during her reign, 208, Laws reſpecting made, 209. An 
embaſly ſent by the Czar of Muſcovy, ibs. The mean naſty manner of livingjamon 
the Engliſh at this time, 210, Great alteration in this reſpeR, 5323. Ace eſſion of 
queen Elizabeth, 210. The proteſtant 4 reſtored, 2 3. Peace of Cateau 
Cambreſis, 220. The plague brought over from Havre de Grace, by the earl of 
Warwic, 261. Uſeful mannfaQtures introduced by the Flemiſh refugees, 334. A 
treaty concluded by Elizabeth with the revolted Hollanders, 352. A voyage round 
the world, performed by Sir Francis Drake, 360, Seminaries founded abroad for the 
edacation of Engliſh catholics, 361. Eſtabliſhment of the court of eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion, 379. Preparations for reſiſting the Spaniſh invincible armada, 424. The armada 
deſtroyed, 430. Enormous grants of monopolies by Elizabeth, 491. Death of queen 
Elizabeth 496. Review of the ſtate of, during her reign, 99. Compared with the 
Turkiſh government, 534: Bad ſtate of morals, and remiſs execution of juſtice during 
her reign, 311. Firſt eſtabliſhment of the Eaſt India company, 516. An excluſive 
patent granted by John Baſilides, Czar of Muſcovy,of the whole trade with that country, 
to the Engliſhgb, This privilege taken awayzby the Czar Theodore, 517. Commencement 
of the trade with Turkey, 16. State of the navy in this reign, 518. Number of the people, 
159. The firſt law for the relief of the poor, when paſſed, 521. The current ſpecie in, 
at the end of queen Elizabeth's reign, ib. Review of manners at this time, #6, State a 
literature, 324. Acceſſion of James VI of Scotland to the crown, iv. i. Great alteration 
oblervable in, at this time, by the progreſs of letters, and improvement in arts, 14. 
Almoſt all the foreign trade of, monopoliſed by excluſive companies, 15. Peace 
concluded with Spain, 18. The hoſtile laws reſpecting Scotland aboliſhed, 27. Crown 
and people, how aſſected by the diſcovery of the Weſt Indies, 31. Death of James l. 
98. Miſcellaneous remarks on this period of hiſtory, 191. Colonies eſtabliſhed in 
America, 120. Characters of its early writers, on the revival of learning, I 22. 
Peace concluded with France and Spain, 180, The preſent happy ſtate of irs foreign 
affairs, 181. The long parliament ſummoned, 236. RefleQions on the commencement 
of the civil war, 314. State of parties when the king crected his ſtandard at Nottingham, 
320. Battle of Edge hill, 328. Briſtol taken by prince Rupert, 339. Battle of Newbury, 
345- Battle of Marſtonmoor, 361. Second battle of Newbury, 365. Meeting of the 
aſſembly of divines at Weſtminfer, 374 Battle of Naſeby, 390. Briſtol taken, and 
prince Rupert diſſmiſſed, 393 The preſbyterian diſcipline eſtabliſhed by parliament, 
398. Trial of the king, 44%. Execution of Charles I. 446. Conſuſcd ſtate of the 
nation after this event, 454. Battle of Worceſter, 478, Confufed ſtate of religion, 
484. Its foreign exertions at this time, 485. See commonwealth of England. Engagement 
between Blake and Tromp the Dutch admiral, 49t. War commenced with the 
States, ib. See Blake, Ayſcue, Pen, &c. The advantages now gained at fea owing 
to the ſhip money levied by Charles, 493. The long parliament terminated by Crom 
wel, 495. State of parties at this time, 499. A new parliament ſummoned by 
Cromwel, 500. Cromwel choſen protector, 503. See Protedforate. Peace with the 
Dutch, 506. Is divided into twelve military juriſdictions, under ſo many major 
genera's,s 11. Tunis bombarded by Blake, 517. Jamaica taken by Pen and Venabies, 
The foreign and domeſtic adminiſtration of Cromwel, 520. Death of Oliver 
Cromwel, 39. Acceſſion of Richard Cromwel, v. 2. He reſigns, 4 The long par- 
liament reſtored, 5, The parliament expelled by the army, and a committee of ſatety 
e 8. State of foreign affairs, 9 The long parliament again reſtored, T5, 
he long parliament diſſolved, 20. Charles 11, proclaimed, 24. A review ot inter- 
val eircumstances at this period, 26. Dunkirk ſold to the French, 61. Motives which 
produced the Dutch war, 68. New Yerk taken, 70. Alteration in the method of 
* Org clergy, 21. War declared againſt the States, 72. Great plague of London, 
F. ire of London, 50. Peace of Breda, 85. Triple alliance, * Treaty of Aix 
Chapelle, 94, Charles contracts a private league with Louis XIV, 211, War with 
Ff2 
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Holland, 121, Peace with Holland, 143. The princeſs Mary married to the vs; 
of Orange, v. 166. The popiſh plot, 184. A quo warrant iſſued agaiuſt K 07 of 
London, 259. Conditions on which the charter was restored, 260 Mot of the cor. 
porations ſurrender their charers, is. Death of Charles Il. and acceſſion of hie brother 
James II. 266. The duke of Monmouth defeated at Scdgmoor, 291, The court 
of high commiſhon revived by James, 307. Declaration of indulzence publiſh. 
ed, z08 A ſolemn embaſly to Rome. 311 Caſe of Magdalen college, 314. 
The Engliſh make applications to the prince e Orange, 324. The prince of 
Orarge's preparations, 327, His declaration publiſhed, 331. Lands at Torbay 
332. The king deſerts his kingdom, and embarks for France, 339. The . 
vention · parhament called, 341. State of parties at this critical time, 343 The crown 
ſettled on the prince ard princeſs of Oranye, 348. Reflections on this revolutior 
349. Remarks on the adminiſtration of the Stuart family, while they enjoyed the 
government, ib, State of finances ſince the reſtoration, 352 State ot the ba vy, be- 
tween the reſtoration and revolution, 354. State of commerce, ib. Great increaſe of 
wealth, 355. State of managers, 357. Royal ſociety inſtituted, 357. Account of leatu- 

ed men at this period, 358. 

Entails, a ſtatute paſſed by Edward I. to allow, i. Fog. A law of Henry VII. to em- 

_ the owners ef eſtates to break them, ii. 381, Important eflects of this ſtatute, 
#6, 

Bf iſcopacy, is aboliſhed in Scotland, vi. 334. Is abjured in England, vii. 32. Is rcſtored ia 
Engiand, 364. ls tacitly reſtored in Scotland, 366. 

Era: mus, his account of the mean naſty manver of living among the Engliſh, iu, 210, 

E,. ombert, (mn of Eadbald, king of Kent, bis piety celebrated by Bede, i. 25. 

Ermenfroy, biſhop of Sion, ſear by pope Alexander, as his legate, to William the Con- 
queror, i, 163. Summonsa council at Wincheſter, 6. Degrades Stigaud archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, 15 
Erne, two engagements on the banks of, between Edward Baliol and the earl of Mar, i; 


3 
Erudition of a Chriſtian man, a treatiſe ſo called, publiſhed by Henry VIII. iii. 65. Sub 
ſcription to this work enjoined by parliament, 74. 
Eſcbeats, the great advantages made of them by the Anglo-Nerman kings, i. 382. 
Eſcus, the fon of Henyiſt, king of Kent, his character, i. 19. 
Efex, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 33. 


, Cromwel earl of. See Cromwel, 
—— , the young carl of, attends bis father-in-law tl e earl of Leiceſter, in his expedi- 


tion to the United Provinces, iii. 385. Joins Sir Francis Drake ſceretiy, in his expedi- 
tion againſi Portugal, 434 Commands a body of forces ſent to the afiſtan ce of Henry 
IV. of France, 440. Commands the forces lent agaivſt Cadiz, 45%. Takes Cadiz by ab 
ſault, and plunders it, ib. His eagerneſs to projecute farther advantages, 454. Isap+ 
pointed to command a ſecond armament againſt Spain, 6. Is by a ftorm lorcedto ol 
ter his deſtination to the interceptirg the Indian fleet, 455, Miſſes all but three fps, 
456. Is made carl marſhal of Evgland, ib. luſtances of his lofty ſpirit and rail: condodt, 
460. His reſentment on receiving a blow from Elizabeth, /. Solicits the povernmcnt 
of Irciand, 468. Is ſent to Ireland under the title of lord Leuteuavt, 409. His len- 
able army and extenſive powers, ib. Diſobcys the queen in promoting tre carl of South- 
ampton, ib, Is miſled in his firſt movements by the Iriſh council, 470. His uifuccetsll, 
expedition into Munſter, 36. His treaty with Tyrone, 4/1. His ludden j. urvey t 
London and conference with the queen, 472. Is committed to cultody, and falls il), 
473- Is examined before the privy ccunci, 475. His deferce, ib. The {1 tence pros 
nounced againſt him by the lord keeper, 476. His patent for the mon poly of tweet 
wines reiuſed to be renewed by the queen, 478. His intrigues apainſt the queen, 4. 
Inaulges hie ill humour mn ſatirical reflections againſt her, 479. Concerts a plat fer 
obliging the queen to declare Jan. cs of Scotland ber tucceſlor, 4. Maintains à corre- 
ſpondence with Jameos, 480. Entersinto a conſpiracy at Drury houſe, 481. Ie funmuir 
ed to the council, 482. Sallies out with his friends into the city, 483. Meeting with 
no countenance he returns and ſurrenders, ib. ls tried and condemned, 484. Makes 3 
full confeſſion to the council, 1s Is executed, 485. His character, 486, Ie counts 
of Nottingham's treachery towards bim diſcovered, 496. Amount of the queen's g 
to him, 514. His letter on receiving the blow from Elizabeth, £50. 
Eſſex, Devereux, the young ear] of, marries the lady Frances Howard, iv. 43. Her obfli- 
nate averſion to him, 10. The ſecret motive of his difpuſt, ib. Is divorced from his lad), 
45 Encourages the oppoſition of the commons to Charles l. 299 Is made geueral of 
the parliament's army, 317. The ſeparate budics of forces all aſſemble under bm 3! 
Northampton, 326. A body ol his forces defcated by prince Rupert, 327. March 
from Worceſtcr to meet the king, 328. Battle of Ecye-Hill ib, Arrives st Lobel 
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3. ls joined by the city trained bands, 330. Takes Reading, 331. ls joined by Sie 

William Waller, 333. His army ſutprized by prince Rupert, and Hambden killed 337. 
Ketires toward London, 338. Exhorts the parliament to peace, 343. Marches to the 
relief of Glouceiter, 344. Obliges the king to raiſe the ſiege, 10. Battle of Newbury, 343. 
Returns to London, 346. Is applied to by the royal party, but reſiſts all perſonal treaty 
with them, 357. His forces in Coruwal reduced by the king, 364. Celiects his army 
zain, and, iu conjunction with Mancheſter aud Cromwel, defcats the king at News 
bury, 365. Reſigns his command in conſequence of the felt-deuy:ng ordiczace, 373. 
Pies, 406. a 

—. — of, is made treaſurer on the removal of the earl of Danby, v. 209. Reſigns, 223. 
Enters into the duke of Monmouth's cunipiracy, 25 t. ls apprehended, 252. His ex- 
traordinary death, 262. 

gust, the entailment of, allowed, i. 509. Are admitted to be broke, ii. 381. Import- 
ant conſequences of this latter law, 10. 

fidbing, the art of, by whom invented, v. 355. 

£ibelbert, aſſociated with his father Heraenric, in the kingdom of Kent, i. 18. His wars, 
by which he acquired z ſuperiority in the heptzreby, 19. Eipouſes a chriſtian princels, 
daughter of Caribert king of Paris, 28. His ipcech to Auguſtine the monk on his ar 
rival, 22. ls converted to chriſtiavity, 23. Publiſhes a body of written laws, 24 
Dies, ib. 

Eibelburga, wiſe of Edwin king of Northumberland, converts her huſband to chriſtianity, 
i, 28, | 

Eibelfcda, ſiſter of king Edward the elder, ſome account of, with her character, i. 65. 

Eibdlred, brother to Welthere, king of Mercia, his hiftory, i. 30. 

Abelred, brother and ſucceſſor of king Edward the Martyr, haraſſed by the Danes, i. 83. 
$4. 0. Revenges the treachery of Ailfric duke of Mercia, by putting out his fon's eyes, 
$1. Becomes tributary to the Danes, 85. Merries Emma, fitter of Richard II. duke of 
Normandy, 86. Caujes a maſſacre of the Dances, 89. His flect deſtroyed by the Daves, 
o1, Cenſequent diftreſs and confuſion, 10. Retreats to Normandy, ib. Returus 92. 
His death and an account of his chiidren, 93. 95. 

E1b-/wald, couſin german to king Edward the elder, rebels againſt him, i. 63. Joins the 
Ezt Anglian Danes, 6 Killed in battle, 64. 

£beirvdlf, fon of Egbert, king of England, haraſſed by the Daniſh invaſions, i. 44- Gains 
z victory over them at Okeley, 45. Undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome, ib. Marrics 
the Cauyhter of the emperor Charles the Bald, 26. Shares iis kingdom with his lon, 
46. Grants to the clergy their claim of tythes, ib. Leaves bis kivgdom berween his 
two eder ſons, 47. f 


Ebered,ſon of Ethel wolf, ſucceeds his brothers, Etkelbald and Echelbert, in the kingdom 


ov! England, i. 47. 

Evers, iord, conducts an inroad into Scotland, and boaſts of his | rogrels, iii. 81. Is billed 
at the battle of Ancram, 82. 

Ev-bam, battle ot, between prince Edward aud Simon de Monferd, car] of Leiceſter, i. 
439. 

L tente, the ſlate of, under the old Anglo Saxon law, i. 141. 

Evil, Elward the Cop ſeſſor the firſt who touched fer it, i. 113. 

Lupe, influerce of the tree conſtitutions vi the Germ«vs id new medelling the govern» 
ments of, 1. 125 State of, at the commencement of the crufades, 188. State of, at the 
acceſſion of Henry II. 236. 1 he balance of power in, well (ccured at the commences 
mci.t of the reign of Hezry VIII. ii. 389. The great revolution mace in, at the com- 
meucement of the ſeventcenth century, by the diſfuſton of letters aud progrets of arts, iv. 
1, The liberties of the people in, how abridged, 101. Account of the revival of let- 


at 
* 


ters in, 65, A review of the ſtate of, at the time of the Engliſh protectorate, under 


Oliver Crumwel, iv. 512- 

Euface, count of Bologne, fray between his retinue and the townfmen of Dover, i. 194. 
Lndcavours, in conjunction with the Kentiſh men, to Ielze the caſtle of Dover from the 
Notmans, 154 

—, ion of king Stephen, is refuſed to be anointed as his ſather's ſueceſſor, by the 

_achbilhop of Canterbury, i. 234. 

©xcbange, royal, by whom firſt built, iii. 520. 

axcbeyguer, court of, or Curia Regis, the primitive inſtitution of, i. 379. Cauſes in, often 
beard by the king perſonally,ib. The firſt of the luur courts of record, among which 
Ns ancient juriſdiction is now divided, ib. Appeals: to, in what cafes arciently allowed, 
Jo. Extraordinary inſtances produced from the records of bribery, and tle fale of 
Jullice, 384. Black book of, its origiu, 47 2. Divided iuto four diſtin t courts, 508, Shut 
up dy Charles II. v. 119. 

L lie, the fit ſt introduction of, in England, by the long parliament, iv. 356» 


INDEX. 


Fntlyfron-bil, againſt James duke of York, paſſed by the houſe of commons, v. art. 1, 
reſumed by the new parliament, 229. The arguments urged for and again it, 24r, l 
paſſed by the commons, and rejected by the lords, 233- 

Excommunication, by the eccleſiaſtical courts in Scotland, the nature of, explained, iv, 8g, 

Executions of criminals, the extraordinary number of, in the reign of Henry VIII. a4 
great decreaſe of ſince, iii 534- 

Exeter, beſieged by Perkin Warbec, ii. 367. He raiſes the fiege, 368. 

— Courtney, marquis of, enters into a conſpiracy with cardinal Pole, iii. 42. Is ex. 
ecuted tor it, ib, 


F 


FAERIE queen, of Spenſer, a character of that poem, iii. 526, 

Fag, a member of the houſe of commons, is protected by the houſe, agaiaſt an ap. 

peal in a la- ſuit to the houſe of lords, v. 153. 

Fair fax, a character of his tranſlation of Taſſo, iv. 124. a 
„lord, commands for the king in the north of England, iv. 332. ls defeated :t 
Atherton moor by the parliamentary forces, 346. Raiſes forces and ſecures York, y, 
15. = death and character, 118. notg, His daughter married to the duke of Bucking 
ham, #6. 


—— Sie Thomas, defeats the royaliſts at Wakefield, iv. 346. Diſtinguiſhes himſelf in 


the battle of Horn-caſtle, 447. Reduces the Iriſh forces under lord Biron, 358. Defeats 
colonel Bellaſis at Selby, 359. Is joined by the Scots under the carl of Leven, is | 
joined by the carl of Mancheſter, and lays fiege to York, 362 Defeats prince Rupert 
at Marſton- moor, 361. Takes poſſeſſion of York, 363. Is appointed general in the 
room of Eſſex, 371. His ſcheme to retain Cromwel in command, notwichſtanding the 
ſelf-denying ordinance, 372. His character, ib. Battle of Naſeby, 390. Detcars the king, 
391. Retakes Leiceſter, 392, Reduces Bridgwater, Bath, and Sherborne, 393. Taka 
Briſtol 394. Reduces the weſt of England, 16. His moderation on fiuiſhing the war, i, 
The army grows diſcontented, and petitions him, 409g. A 1 of agitators for 
med by his army, 410. The king is ſeized and brought to the army without his know- 
Jedge, 411. Cromwel is choſen general, 412. Is appointed, by the parliament, general 
in chief of all the forces, 418. Takes Colcheſter, 436. The army under his nominal 
command, but under Cromwel's influence marches to London to purge the Parliament, 
438. His lady interrupts the trial of the king, 441. How detained from reſcuing tht 
king from execution, 447. Reſigns, 473. 

F«+\conbridge, lord, ſucceſsful ſtratagem of, at the battle of Touton, ii. 253. 

F bir, battle of, between Edward I. and the Scots, i. 497. 

Falbtoud. lord, ſecretary to Charles I. aſſiſts the king in drawing up his memorials again 
the commons, iv. 315. Is killed at the battle of Newbury, 345. A ſhort ſummary ol 
his life and 22 is, ls the firſt who affords any regular definition of the Engi 
conſtitution, 561. 

Fami a in England, i. 90. 144. 230. 382. ii, 11. 25. 

Furm lonſes, remarks on the ſtatute of Henry VII. for upholding, ii. 383. 

Faftolf, it John, defeats the count of Dunois, who attacked his convoy to the fiege of 
Orleans, ii. 203. Retreats from the French at Patay, and is degraded from the order 
of the garter, 209. hg ron 

Fauconberg, lord, marries a daughter of Oliver Cromwel, iv. 532. Is ſent to Louis XIV, 
at Dunkirk, where he is honourably received, 534. : 

Facoles de Braute, ſeizes and impriſons a judge for finding verdicts againſt his unjuſt price 
tices in the reign of Henry III. i. 400. His puniſhment, ib. 

Guy an officer in the Spaniſh ſervice, is brought over to execute the gunpowdtt 
plot, iv. 20. Is apprehended, 23. Diſcovers the conſpiracy, i. 

Fayl, is taken by Sir Walter Ralcigh, iii. 455+ 

Fee form rents of the crown, Charles Il. empowered by Parliament to ſell them v. 106. 

Felonies. Sec Criminals and Vagrantr. f 

Felton, John, is executed for fixing the Pope's bull of excommnnication againſt quee!, 
Elizabeth on the gate of the biſhop of London's palace, iii. 320. . 

an account of his motives for attempting the life of Villiers duke of Buckingham, 
iv. 168. Stabs the duke at Portſmouth, i5. Is ſeized and examined, 169. - 

Fenelon, the French ambaſſador, declares his deteſtation of the maſſacre at Paris, ut. 34% 
His reception by queen Elizabeth, when ordered to repreſent it to her, 16. 

Ferdinand king of Arrogan, loſes his wife Habella, queen of Caſtile, ii. 374- His daughtet 
Joan married to Philip, arch-duke of Anſtria, ib. His character, #6. Obtains poſleſſe: 
of Caſtile by the death of Philip, 376. Agrees with Lewis XII. of France, of a ſeizu 
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and partition of the kingdom of Naples, 389. Scizes it for himſelf, is. Acquires the 
epithet of Catholic, 392. Glories in outwitting his neighbours, is. Deludes Henry VIIL 
into an expedition to Guienne, to facilitate his conqueſt of Navarre, 303. Diſavows the 
alliance ſigned by his ambaflador with Henry and Maximilian againſt France, 395» 
Engages in a treaty with Lewis, 405. Dies, and is ſucceeded by his grandſon Chat ice, 


14. 

bh 45 brother to the emperor Charles V. is elected king of the Romans, iii. 193. Eu- 
gages in an alliance to ſubdue the Bohemians, iv. 64, Puts the elector palatine under 
the bann of the empire, 7%. 

Inudal yen, its introduction into England, i. 191. Extended to the church, 163. State 
of, iv England, at the acceſſion of king Stephen, 222. Review of the diſorders occaſioned 
by, 296. Its operation in Evgland, 349. Its origin, 365. The nature of it explained, 
307% The preference of poſſeſſions held under it, to allodial ones, in the early ages, 
ſhewn, 368. Its union with civil juriſdiction, is, The civil ſervices implied under it, 
470. State of the commen people under it, 375. Comparative view of its operation 
on hereditary and elective monarchies, 372. The declenſion of, at the time of Richard 
II. ii. 131. The advantages of, in early ages, 315. The decay of, to be dated 
from the revival of the arts, 317. Inſtance of the barons being ſenſible of this, is, 
rele. 

Feverſbam, earl of, is ſent by Charles II. with the terms of pacification to Paris, v. 167, 
Defeats the duke of Monmouth at Sedgemoor, 291. His cruelty after the battle, 
292. 

— in law, when firſt invented, and their uſe, i. 507. 

Fifi, how they came to deſcend hereditarily in families, i. 367. ' 

Fifteenths, and tenths, the nature, amount and method of levying theſe taxes, iv. 112, Are 
changed into a land-tax, | 

Finances. See Revenues, 

Finch, Sir John, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, is forcibly held in the chair, until a 
remonſtrance is paſſed againſt tonnage and poundage, iv. 178, Is impeached by the 
long parliament, and flies to Holland, 240. 

Fixer, americaments, and oblates, the great and ſcandalous advantages made of, by the 
Anglo Norman kings, i 384. Arbitrarily exadted by Henry VII. ii, 358 372. 

— and recoveries, for breaking the entailment of eſtates, when firſt introduced, ii. 381. 

Fin fruits, when firſt levied on eccleſiaſtical bens ſices, i. 509. 

Fifter, biſhop of Rocheſter, reflects on the commons, aud offends the duke of Norfolk, ii. 
460. Retuſes to take the oath regulating the ſutceſſion of the crowu, 476. Is attainted 
by parliament, ib. ls impoſed on by the ſtories of the boly maid of Kent, iti. 8. Is im- 
priſoned on this account, 10. His cruel treatment, ib. Is created a cardinal by the pope, 
i6, Is condemned and beheaded for denying the king's ſupremacy, is. Extract from a 
ſpeech of his, on the propoſal for ſuppreſling the leſſer monaſteries, 528. 

Fitten, chancellor of Ireland, his character and conduct, v. 311. 

Fitz- Alan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, excommunicated all who ſhould oppoſe the proceed - 
ings of the duke of Glouceſter and his party, againſt Richard I's miniſtry, ii, 128. le 
removed from his office of chancellor by the king, is. Impeached by the commons, 
baniſhed, and his temporalities ſequeſtered, 133. 

. Arnulf. a citizen, hanged for a rebellious commotion in London. i. 400. 

Fitz Gerald. See Fitz Stepbens. 

Fitz Harris, his caſe. v. 241, Is impeached by the commons, 243. Is tried by common 
law, and executed, 224. WP 

an. 6 popular lawyer in the reign of Richard I. his oppreflive practices, i. 323, Is 
executed, 324. 0 x 

fur · Richard, mayor of London, joins the baroys and Leiceſter, againſt Henry I". encou- 
rages tumults in the city, i. 429. Violentiy prolongs bis authority, and aids Leiceiter by 
exciting ſeditions, 431. His bloody ſchemes diſconcerted by the battle of Eveſham, 441. 
ls puriſhed by fine and impriſonment, 442. | 

Pitz-Stephens, and Firz-Geraid, engaged by Dermot, king of Leinſter, to undertake an 
expedition to Ireland in his favour, i. 273. Their ſucceſſes, ib. See Strengbow. 

Fig Welter, Robert, choſen general of the barons' army, on king John's refuſal to confirm 

their liberties, i. 353. 

"ve mile act, polled, iv. 75. ; 

Hlambard, Ralph, biſhop of Durham, diſpoſſeſſed and impriſoned by Henry I. i. 203. 
Fanme, Thomas, a lawyer, heads an inſurrection in Cornwal, againſt Henry VII. ii. 363, 
Encourages them with hopes of afliftance in Kent, 364. Defeated and executed, 365. 
(andere, « ſummary view of the ſtate of that territory at the time of Edward III. 
orming his pretenſions to the crown of France, ii. 43. Licentious popularity of James 


VArteville the brewer, ib, The Flemings aſſiſt Edward in his ſea-fight with the F 
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48. Their forces under Robert D*'Artois, routed a* St. O mers, gt. Siege of Tourny 
by Edward, i All commerce with, prohibited by Henry VII. ti. 356. Commillioners 
ent to London to treat of an accommodation, 365. The Intercurſus magnur, Or great 
treaty of commerce concluded, 367. All Engliſh rebels excluded from, by this treaty, 
ib. A neutrality ſtipulated with, by Henry VIII. 401. See Netherlands and Unity 
Provinces. 

Fleet evood, his ſpeech in the houſe of commons on the regal prerogative in granting patent, 
iti. 324. 

— — colonel, marrics Ireton's widow and obtains the gorernment of Ireland, iv, 516, 
Oppoſes his father-in-law's accepting the title of king, 530. Eſtranges himſelf tron 
the protector. 535. Cabals againſt Richard, v. 3, ls appointed licutenant-general by 
the long parliament, now reſtored, 6. His commiſſion vacated, 8. loftauces of hy 
fanaticiſm, 15. 

Flefs-meat, the ſtatute prices of, in the reign of Henry VIII. iii. 99. 

Florence, revolts from the authority of the family of Medicis, ii. 451. Is again ſubducd ty 
their ſovereignty, 461. 

Flouden, battle of, between the earl of Surry and James IV. of Scotland, ii. 403. 

Folkland, in the Saxon tenures, explained, i 145. 

Fontarabia, ſruitleſs expedition to, by Henry VIII. ii. 394. 1s taken by the Emperor Charley 
V. iii. 440. 

Nontrailler, a French officer, his gallant expedition for the relief of Terrouane, beſege 
by Henry VIII. ii. 400. 

Ford, lady, taken griſoner by James IV. of Scotland, whoſe aſtections the gains, ii. 401. 

Foreigners, their ſuperiority to the Engliſh in arts, in the time of Heary VIII. u. 99, 
An ioſurrection againſt them in London, ib. Edict of the Star-chamber agaigſt, 98, 

Foreſts, ſevere laws revewed againſt offenders in, by Richard 1. i. 323. | The opprefliv: 
nature of theſe laws, 388. A charter of, granted by Henry III. 395. Confirmed by 
Edward I. 489. 490. The perambu'ations of, made, aud the boundaries of, fixed, 42, 

Forma pauperir, ſuits in, firſt granted to the poor, ii. 397. 

Foreſt, friar, burnt for hereſy in Scotland, iii. 60. 

Forteſcue, Sir Faithful, deſerts from the earl of Eſſex to the king, at the battle of Edge bil 
iv. 328. 

Fortberingay-cartle, Mary queen of Scots tried there, iii. 308. ls executed there, 499. 

3 artle ol, the only action fought in defence of Normandy by the Engliſh, i 
226. 

Fox, Richard, his character, ii. 328. Becomes confident to Henry VII. ib. Called to 
the privy- council, and made biſhop of Exeter, 329. His tranſlation to Wincheſter, and 
made privy-ſeal, is, Admoniſhes Henry VII. againſt his pleaſures and extravagancits 
386. Introduces Wolſey to him, 396. Supplanted in Henry's confidence by him, “. 
His advice to Henry, on his retiring, 397. 

biſhop of Hertford, is ſent by Heury VIII. to treat with the German proteſlants 
iii. $2. ls zealous for a thorough reformation, bur dies, 43. 

w—_— George, his enthuſiaſtic diſpoſition, v. 27. Founds a new ſet who are denom- 
inated Quakers, 28. 

France, is invaded by the Normans, i. 43. 87. Rollo the Dane obtains the province « 
Neuſtria, and marries the daughter of Charles the Simple, 88. Character of the Nu. 
mans, 15. 201, See Normendy and William. State of, at the acceſſion of Henry ll. d 
England, 237. The barons of Engiand offer the crown to the Dauphin Lewis, 39% 
Lewis goes over to England with an army, 36r. Returns, 398. The province 6. 
Normandy ceded to Lewis IX. by Henry III. of England, 424. Mutual depredations 
committed by the ſhips, of and thoſe of England, occaſioned by a private quarre!, 469 
The province of Guienne how recovered by, 470. Guienne reſtored, 493 New diſputes 
with England concerning, ii. 16. Cruel treatment of the Knights Templars there 
24. An enquiry into the foundation of the Salick law, 42. Edward III. of Englant 
aſſumes the title of king of, 46. Edward's victory over the fleet of, 50. Normandy in- 
vaded and overrun by Edward, 66. Philip defeated at Crecy, by Edward, 68. Stag 
of France at the death of Philiv, 76. Is invaded by Edward, and his ſon the Black 
Prince, in two parts, 82, John taken priſoner at Poictiers by prince Edward, 84 
Confuſed ſtate of, on the king's captivity, 88. The populace renounce all government, 
and commit cruel outrages againſt the nobles, 16. Is invaded by Edward with a great 
army, 90. Peace of Bretigni, 92, John releaſed, 93. He returns to London, and dies 
94. State of the kingdom at this period, 95. 1s infeſted with bands of robbers, the 
remains of Edward's army, ib. The regency of Charles VI. ſend aſſiſtance to the Scots 
to invade Eugland, 120. The French return home diſguſted, 121. Prepare to idee 
England, but hindered by a ſtorm, ibs. Motives to this invaſion, ib. State of, at the com. 
mencement of Henry V.'s war with that kingdom, 172. Compariſon between is 
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fitnarion of Charles VI. and Richard II. of England, ib. Diſtracted by the contention 
of the Burgundians and Armagnacs, 174. Thethare the univerſity of Paris, the frater- 
nities of butchers and carpenters, bore in theſe broi's, ib. Continuation of the diſtrac- 
tions in, 180. General confuſion renewed by the aſſaſſination of the duke of Burgundy, 
183. Treaty of Troye, 184. Reflections on this treaty, 14. Duke of Bedford appoin- 
ted regent, 188. Charles the VI. dies, and Charles VII. crowned, 189. State of France 
at the acceſſion of Henry VI. of England, 193. Amazing tranſaQions of Joan D'Are, 
204. Charles VII. crowned again at Rheims 210. Refle4ions on the management of 
the war, 219. A truce concluded with, 221, State ef France at this juncture, 225. 
Renewal of the war, 226. Normandy recovered, 227, Guievne alſo, ib Accefſion 
of Lewis XI. 276. Sends forces to the aſſiſtance of Henry VI. ib. State of, at the time 
of Henry VII. of England, 338 348. The government intruſted to the princeſs Anne 
of Braujen, during the minority of Charles VII. 339. The adminiſtration diſputed by 
Lewis duke of Orleans, il. Britanny annexed to, by the marriage of Charles with the 
ducheſs of, 348 War with, by Henry VII. 250. Peace concluded, 351. Invaded by 
Henry VIII. 399 Peace concluded with England, 406. Lewis XII. marries Henry's 
filter, 16. Dies, 16. Acceſlion of Francis, i See Francis | lnterview between 
Francis |. and Henry VIII. of England, 421. War dec'ared againſt, by England, 432. 
The powers of Italy join the alliance of the emperor againſt, 338. Battle of Pavia, 
and captivity of Francis, 443. Treaty of Madrid, and reſtoration of Francis, 449. 
War declared againſt the emperor, 433. The emperor challenges Francis to ſingſe 
combat, ib. Peace of Cambray, 461. Jam s V. of Scotland married to Mary of Guiſe, 
ii. 50, Acceſhon of Henry II. 118. Mary, the young queen of Scotland, ſent there, 
and betrothed to the Dauphin, 122. England engages in the Spaniſh war with, 199. 
Montmorency defeated by the Spaniards at Sc. Quintin, 200. The general conſter- 
nation at this event, 6. Ie duke of Guiſe recalled from Italy, 201. Calais taken 
from the Engliſh, 1 The Dauphin Francis married to Mary the young queen of 
Scotland, 204. Peace of Catcau Cambreſis, 220. The Guiſes engroſs all the authority 
of government, 255. Rigorous perfecution of the reformers, 236. Summary view of 
the civil wars in that kingdom, 253. Battle of Dreux, 256. A maſlacre of the Hugo- 
nots concerted, 269. See Medicis, Catherine de; Lorraine, cardinal of, &c. Battle of 
St, Dennis, and ſiege of Chartres, 329. The court ayrees to an accommodation with the 
proteſtants, i5, Battle of Montcontour, 330. Maſſacre of the Hugonots at Paris, 341 
Death of Charles IX. 245. Acceſſion of Henry III. 16. Battle of Coutras, 437. Aſlaſ- 
fination of the duke of Guiſe ard his brother, 433. The king aſſaſlinated, ib. Acce- 
ſton of Henry IV. ib. Henry renounces the proteſtant faith, 447. Henry IV. aflaſſinated 
by Ra va lac, 1v. 36. Character of the early writers in, 123. ReduQtion of Rochelle, 
170. Its conduct toward Ergland, during the troubles of, 513. Improv ment of, 
under Lewis XIV. and cardinal Mazarine, ib, The ſhips of, ſeized by the Engliſh, 514 
An alliance concluded with Oliver Cromwel, 534. Treaty of the Pyrences with Spain 
v. 9. Joins the Dutch in the war with England, 73. Treaty of Breda, 85. War 
with Spam, 90. War with Holland, 122. How it became formidable by fea, 157. 
Peace of Nimeguen, 176, Ambitious ſchemes, and haughty behaviour of Lewis XIV. 
266. Revocation of the edict of Nantz, and its conſequences, 299. A league formed 
againſt, by the prince of Orange, 321, 


Fr ancis I, of Angouleme, ſucceeds to the crown of France on the death of Lewis XII. ii. 


406. His character, ib, Defeats the Swiſs at Marignan, 413. Sends Bonnivet, his 
ambaſſador, to England, 415. His flatteries to Wolſey, 16. ls unſucceſsful in his pre- 
tenſions to the ;mperial crown, 418. His character contraſted with that of the emperor. 
Charles V. his competitor, 419. Is viſited by Henry ia @ iin near Ardres, 421. 
The ceremony of their meeting regulated by cardinal Wolſey, 6. His frank diſregard 
of the formality obſerved between him and Henry, 6. Which is returned by Henry, 
422. Grand tournament held by them, 422 ls attacke1 by the emperor, 423. An 
inefſeQual congreſs with the emperor, under the mediation of Wolley, zt Colais, ib, 
The pope, emperor, and Heury, conclude an alliance apainſt him, 16. War declared 
againſt, by Henry, 432. Repulſes the earl of Surrey's invaſion. 43; Is worſted in 
Italy, 6. The powers of Italy unite with the emperor againſt him, 333 The Duke 
of Bourbon revolts againſt him, and enters the emperor's ſervice, ib. The. duke of 
Suffolk invades Picardy, 239. Sends the admiral Bonnivet to Invade Milan, 440. 
Bonrivet defeated, 16 Pais the Alps in perſon to invade the Milaneſe, 442 
Beſieges Pavia, ib, Is defeated and taken priſoner by the imperialiſts, 14. His lecter 
to his mother, 443. His propoſals to Charles for his liberty, 448. ls carricd to Madrid, 
and falls ſick, ib. ls viſited by Charles, ibs. Recovers his liberty by the treaty of Mad- 
rid, 449. Evades the execution of the treaty, 450. Meets Wolley, and concludes 
freſh treaties with Henry, 451. Declares war againſt the emperor, 453. Is challenged 
dy Charles to ſivgle combat, is, Peace concluded with Charles at Cambray, 461. 
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His interview with Henry at Boulogne, 470. Leagues with the pope, 41. Fndeavory 
an. accomodation between the pope and Henry, 473. Rengws his friendſhip with 
Henry, iii. 12. Marries his daughter Magdalen to James V. of Scotland, 15. Apolo- 
giſes to Henry for this match, who refuſes to ſee his ambaſſador, is. Cowgludes a truce 
with Charles for ten years, 35. Refuſes Henry's propoſals toward marriage with Mary 
of Guiſe, 30. Sends her to Scotland, 51. Other propoſals of marriage fruitleſs, is, 
Allows the emperor an honourable paſſage through France to the Netherland, 
32. Promiſes to aſſiſt cardinal Beaton in * 73. Over runs Luxembourg, 
and takes Landrecy, 73. Forces Charles to abandon the fiege of Landrecy, ib, f. 
invaded by Charles and Henry, 79. Concludes a ſeparate peace with Charles, 30 
Equips an armament for a deſcent on England, 83, Makes peace with Henry « 


Campe, 84. 

Sai: Dauphin of France, is married to the young queen of Scotland, ii. 204. Aſſumes 
the titles and arms of England, in right of his queen, 222. Becomes king by the death 
of his father, ib. See the next article. 

II. ef France, excites the enmity of Elizabeth by aſſuming the title of king of 
Eugland, iii. 222. Treaty of Edinburgh, 233. is wholly governed by the Guiſes, 245, 
Dies, and is ſucceeded by his brother Charles IX. 237. 

Francis, father, is recommended by James II. to Cambridge for a degree, but is refuſed, 
v. 313. 

Franciſcan; and Dominicans, refle ctions on the inſtitutions of thoſe two religious orders, 
i. 449- 

Lu Almoigne, the nature of this tenure of lands explained, i. 472. 

Franks, females excluded from the ſucceſſion to the ſovereign authority, by the ancient 
uſages of that people, i. 42. | 

Frederic, 1. emperor of Germany, engages in a cruſade, i. 292: 304. Dies, ib. 

II. emperor, the pope's ſentence of excommunication publiſhed againſt him, by 
Henry III. of England, his brother in law, i. 406. 

„ — = of Naples, his kingdom cenquered jointly by France and Spain, and ſeized 

y the latter, ii. 389. 

, eletor Fats is married to the pri- ceſs Elizabeth, daughter of James I, of Eng- 
land, iv. 4t. ls offered the crown of Bohemia, by the ſtates of that kingdom, 66. 1 
defeated at Prague, and takes reſuge in Holland, 67. Is put ugder the bann of the em. 
Pire, 72. His electoral dignity transferred to the duke of Bavaria, is. Is perſuaded to 

ubmiſſion by James, 79. Is totally diſpoſſeſſed of his patrimonial dominions, 98. His 
nephew reſtored in part by the teaty Weſtphalia, 5142. 

French language, its prevalence in England after the Norman invaſion, i. 165. Theuſed 
that language in law proceedings aboliſhed, i. 112. 

Fretteval, Philip of France routed there, and his records taken by Richard, I. i. 320. 

Fridwit, in the German law, what, i. 137. 

Frebicber, Sir Martin, undertakes a cruize againſt the Spaniards, iii. 442. Is killed at the 
_ of Morlaix, 449. Three trials made by him for the diſcovery of a north welt 

age, 516. 

Blies the hiſtorian, bis character and repreſentation of the duke of Glouceſter's ſcheme 
againſt Richard II. ii. 131. Numberleſs miſtakes of invalidate his teſtimony, is. 
Null, count of Anjov, protects William ſon of Robert duke of Normandy, i. 213. Marta 
his daughter to William, eldeſt ſon of king Henry I. of England, 214. Marries her u. 
terwards to William, ſon of duke Robert, 217. Marries his ſon Geoffrey to the daugh+ 
ter of Henry I. 6 ; 

8 curate of Neuille, his bold counſel to Richard J. 303. Richard's reply to hin, 


G 


"tres BOROW, battle of, between Oliver Cromwel and Cavendiſh, iv. 346. 
Galiles, a compariſon between, and lord Bacon, iv. 125. ; 
Gama, Vaſquez de, his firſt paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies, round the Cape of Good Hope, i. 


ann biſhop of Wincheſter, joins the duke of Norfolk in oppoſing the reformation, i 
4. As covertly againſt the religious innovations, 45 Foments s cruel perſecution dl 
heretics, 58. Propoſes certain Latin te ms to be retained in the Engliſh verſion of th 
Scriptures, 66. ls ſent ambaſſador to the emperor, 35. Diſſuades Heory from farthe! 
alterations in religion, is. Endeavours to procure an impeachment of queen Catharine 
Par, for hereſy, 87. Oppoſes the ſteps toward reformation, taken by the protector and 

ency during the minority of Edward V. 107. Writes an apology for holy Wi 
208. His remonſirances againſt religious innovations, 109. le committed to the Fleet, 
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and harſhly uſed, . His objeRions to the homilies, is. Is committed to the Tower 
for denying the ſupremacy of the regency during a minority, 129. Refuſes to ſubſcribe 
articles propounded to him, 142. Is deprived and cloſely confined, 143. ls releaſed by 

neen Mary, 163. H's generous aſſi ſtance to Peter Martyr, 164. Is made chancellor, 
and promotes the Spaniſh match, 168. His moderate counſel on the occaſion, is, His 
ſpeech at the opening a new parliament, 175. Debates with cardinal Pole, about the 
expediency of puniſhing heretics, 182. Procures Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's, to 
de burnt for hereſy, 186. Engages Bonner and others to perſecute the reformers, 187, 

' Dics, 191. 

4 and garden ſtuff, when firſt introduced into England iii. 95. 

Gornet, a jeſuit, engages in the famons gun-powder plot, iv. 21. ls executed, 24. ls re- 
garded in Spain as a martyr, i6, 

Garter, 3 of chat order of kuighthood, ii. 78. Traditional account of the ocea · 
ſion of it, 79. 

Gaſcoigne, judge, impriſons prince Henry, afterward Henry V. for inſulting him in his 
office, 1, 169. His kind reception by Henry, when king, 16. 

Grey, a descent made on that province by invitation of ſome factious lords, without 
effeQ, ii. 240. 

ballen de Foix, nephew to Lewis XII. of France, his character, ii. 393. ls killed in a vie- 
tory he gained over the Spaniſh and papal armies, ib. | 

Gavaston, Piers, his charaQer, ii. 3. His aſcendency over prioce Edward, ib. Is baniſhed 
by Edward I. 16. Is recalled by Edward II. ib. His preferments, i6. His vanity, ib. and 
contempt of the Engliſh, 3. Is leſt Guardian of the realm, on the king's journey to 
France, ib. A confederacy formed againſt him by Thomas carl of Lancaſter, is, His 
baniſhment demanded by Lancaſter in Parliament, 4. Returns, i5, Baniſhed again by 
the council of ordainers, 5. Is recalled by the king, 6. Is taken priſoner by Pembroke 
at Scarborough, 7. Is ſeized by the earl of Warwic, and beheaded in Warwic caſtle, ib. 

Gavcour, lord, is governor of Orleans; when beſieged by the earl of Saliſbury, ii. 203. 

Gaveltind, origin of, i. 145. la the Iriſh cuſtoms, how regulated, iv. 38, ls aboliſhed 
there, ib. | | 

Gault, their ancient manners deſcribed, i. 2. See France. 

Ganat, John of, See Lancaster. 

—. Mrs. her cruel fate, v. 294. ; 

you is bombarded by Lewis XIV. and forced to ſubmit to terms preſcribed by him, v. 
266. 

Grffrey, ſon of Falk count of Anjou, married to the daughter of Henry I. i. 217. 

„0. brother of king Henry II. invades Anjou and Maine i. 240. | Accepts a penſion 
in heu, 6. Dies, 16. 

-—, third ſon of king Henry II. inveſted hy his father with the duchy of Britanny, ii, 
277. Inſtigated by his mother Eleanor to revolt againſt him, 278. ls reconciled to him, 
25, Rebels again, 290. ls ſlain in a tournament, ib. His ſou Arthur inveſted in the 
dutchy of Britanny, i6. See Arthur. | 

— natural ſon of Henry II. is the only child who retained his duty to him, i. 295. 
When archbiſhop of York, ſwears fidelity to his brother Richard I. on his departure on 
the cruſade, 304 ls impriſoned by Longchamp, 311. 

=—, archdeacon of Norwich, his behaviour in the court of 8 on hearing of 
the excommunication of king John i. 343. How killed by John, #6, 

Cegraphy, range inſtance ot the ignorance of the Engliſh in, at the time of Edward III. 
lt, 112. 

Grrerd, and his heretical followers, ctuel treatment of, in the reign of Henry II. i. 269. 

——, Baltazar, aſſaſſinates the prince of Orange, iv. 381. 

und Vowel, two royaliſts, executed for a conſpiracy againſt the protector, iv. 507.; 
rant, ancient, a character of, i. 10. Their government, ib. 125. Their manners, 6. 
Flock over into Britain, 13. Nature of their religion, 19. Are the firſt founders of the 
feudal law, and on what principles, 365. The nature of their eſtabliſhments ex- 
plained, 3b. n 

Germany, how divided under the feudal ſyſtem, iv 116. Henry IV. emperor, permits hit 
vaſſals to aſſiſt the Norman invaſion, 117. The free nature of the ſeveral ſtates in, 
125. The Anglo-Saxon criminal law traced from, 136. The commencement of the 
reformation in, by Martin Luther, ii. 428. Progreſs of the reformation among the 

nces of, 429. A peace favourable to the proteſtants, procured from the emperor, 

Maurice eleftor of Saxony, 167. Sce Charles V. and Maurice. The crown of Bohe- 

mu offered to the elector Palatine, iv. 66. See Frederic Battle of Prague, 67. The 

or Palatine put under the ban of the empite, 172. His electoral dignity transferred 

to the duke of Bavaria, i6. Succeſſes of Guſtavus king of Sweden there, 181. The long 

wars in, terminated by the treaty of Weſtphalia, 512. A league formed ag Aug ſbourg 
Vader the influence ol the prince of Orange, againſt Lewis XIV. v. 293. 
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Gbentzthe treaty called the parcification of iii. 351+ Is taken by Lewis XV. v. 170, 

G:b50n, a Scots preacher, curſes James VI. in his pulpit, iv. 389. 

Gifera, a prieſt, is employed by Walſingham to forward the correſpondence between 
ary queen of Scots, and Babington, iv. 393. Carries the letters to Waſiugham, 46. 
Gilbert, Sir Humphry, his ſpeech iu the houlc of commons, in defence of the legal prere- 

Native, iv 324. s 

Githa, mother of Harold, excitesan inſurrection at Exeter, againſt William the conquerot, 
1. 155 Retreats to Flanders. 6. 

Glamorgan, earl of, his commiſſion from Charles I. with negard to Ireland, iv. 397. Con- 
cludes a ſecret treaty with the council of Kilkenny, ib. Is committed to priſon by the 
lord lieutenant, #5. Vindication of the king ſrom the charge of authorizing this ſecret 
treaty, 564. x 

Glass, the manufacture of, when ficſt brought into England, v. 355. 

Glendour, Owen, his inſurrection of Wales, ib. 156, Lakes the carl of Marche and his 
uncle priſoners, ib. 

Gloucefler, when firſt ere ed into a biſhopric, iii, 39. 

. „Robert, carl of, natural ſon of Henry l. (wears a conditional ſealty to king Ste- 

phen, i. 226. Conſequences of this example, ib. Retires abroad, and defies the king, 

227. Returns with the empreſs Matilda, 229. Defeats Stephen, and takes him pri- 

ſoner, 230. 

earl of, confederates with the earl of Leiceſter againſt Henry III. i. 418. Joins 
the royal party, 427. Dies, ib. | 

„Gilbert, carl of, ſon to the former, joins the earl of Lieceſter, i. 427. Refuſes 

with Leiceſter to abide by the arbitation of Lewis of France, 431. Commands à body 

ol troops at the battle of Lewes, 453. Takes Henry priſoner, 16. Is ill treated by 
Leiceſter, 435. Retires from Leicelter's parliament, 438. Alliſts prioce Edward in 
eſcaping from the cuſtody of Leiceſter, 439. Rebels again, 442. Henry's lenity toward 
him, ib. Attends prince Edward on a crulade, 443+ Marries the daughter of Edward 

+I 466. Is fined for violences committed 6a Bohun earl of Hereford, 469. His ſon kil- 
led at the battle of Bannockburn, ii. 10. WER: 

——— duke of, uncle to Richard II. his character, ii. 114. Supplanted in his influence 
over the king by Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, 121. Prevails on the houle of com» 
mons to impeach Michael de la Pole carl of Suffolk, 122. Deprives Richard cf his re- 
gal power, by the appointment of a council of fourteen to continue for a year, 124. 
Raiſes forces againſt the king, 125. Defeats Robert de Vere, duke of Ireland, 126. His 
arbitrary proceedings againſt the miniſtry, ib. Rejects the queen's humble [olicitation in 
favour of Sir Simon Burley, 128. Is removed from the council board, 1% His cabals 
againſt the king, 130. Sent over to Calais by the king, 132. Appealed againk in the 
houſe of Peers, 133. Proccedings agaiaft bis party, is. Murdered, 134. His reves 
nue, 197, 

— 138 duke of, brother to Henry V. left by him regent of Er gland, du- 
ring the minority of Henry VI. ii. 188. Conſtituted by parliament guaidian of the 
kingdom only, during the duke of Bedford's abſeuce, 192. Euters into a precipitate 
marriage with the conntels of Hainaul:, 198. Fatal conſequences of that mealure, ib. 
Reconciled to the biſhop of Wincheſter by the duke of Bedford, 200. Frelh Ciiputes 
with him, which throws the Engliſh affairs iuto confuſion, 223. His ducheſs tried for 
witchcraft, ib, Murdered, ib His character, 224. 

„Richard duke of, brother to Edward IV. reported to have ſtabbed prince Ed- 
ward, ſon of Henry VI. ii. 284. Commands in an invaſion of Scotland, and takes Ber- 
wick, which is yielded by treaty, 293. Leſt regent of the kingdom hy his brother Ec- 
ward IV. during the minority ot his ſor, 295. His character aud views, ib. Arrells the 
earl of Rivers, the young king's guardian, 297. Made protector of the realm, 295. 
Orders the death of the carl of Rivers, ibs. Marks out Lord Hiſtings tor deſtruction, 
299. His extraordinary behaviour in council, 1. Concerts the immediate murder of 
Lord Haſtings, 300. Declares his brother's morrciage, invalid, 301. Declares his br. ther 
illegitimate, i6. Procures Dr. Shaw to eſtabliſh theſe points in a ſermon at St. Pauls, 
302. Ill ſucceſs of this ſcheme, ib. Accepts the crown offered by the duke of Bucking- 
ham as a popular tender, 303. Orders the murder of Edward V. and the duke of York 
in the Tower, ib. Sce Richard III. | 

Glouceſter, duke of, youngeſt ſon of Charles I. his father's diſcourſe to him before his 
execution, iv. 416. Is ſent abroad by Cromwel, 452. A preſent voted to bim by pate 
hameut on his brother's reſtoration, v. 25. His death and character, 43. 

Godfrey of B üillon, created king of Jeruſalem, i. 199. | 

. „Sir Edmonstury, murdered, v. 191. The general couſuſion on this event, 4 H's 

extraordinary ſuneral, 192. His death not to be acccuntcd for, is. Green, Berry, aud 

Lill, tried and executed for this murder, 203. 
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Gavin, earl, his bravery under Canute in Denmark, i. 96, Rewarded by obtaining his 
daughter in marriage, 1. Murders Alfred ſon of kiny Echelred, 99. His method of 
zppeaſing Hardicannte for this ac, 1co. Marries his daughter to ting Edward the 
Conleffor, 191. His exorbitant power, 103. Raiſes an army againſt Edward, 104. Flies 
to Flanders, 105 Makes deſcents on the Engliſh coaſt, 16. Received to favour, 166. 

Cu mar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, remonſtrates againſt Sir Walter Ralcigh's expedition 
to Guiana, iv. 61. Offers the ſecond daughter of Spain for prince Charles, 64. 

Culwin, Sir Francis, his ſeat in parliament vacated on account of outlawry, by the chan« 
& lor, 1v. 12, Is reſtored to his feat by the houie, i Diſputes on this occaliun, ib. How 
compromied, 13. ; , 

Ganda, lady Catherine, a Scots lady, married to Perkin Warbec, ii, 362. Taken priſoner 
by Heury VII. and peverouſly treated, 368, 

G, Sir Ferdinand, returns from Deppe, with his ſhip, contrary to orders, iv. 135. 

Gning; enters into an aſl Kiation, with other oflicers, to petition king aud parliament 
azainſt popular innovations, iv 206 Betrays the ſecret to the commons, 267. Is made 
goveruor of Portſmouth by the commons, 310. Declares for the king, and is reduced 
by the parliament's forces, 325. His letter to the king intercepted by Fairlax, 392. 

C:/ipping, among women, a procl mation againſt, iv. 274 

Government, the ſcudal frame of, introduced by the Norman conqueſt, i. 16r. The firſt 
beginnings of the popular, frame of, ic Englaad, 477. Amidſt all i's tlutuations, the 
will of the monarch never abſolute and uncontroulable, ii. 319. That of England, in 
the time of queen E'1zabeth, compared with that of Turkey, 111, 504. Remarks On, with 
telerence to the cafe of king Charles I. iv. 449. 

— eccleſiaſtical, a review of, during the reign of James l. iv. 183. 

Gurdon, a Norman archer, wounds Richard L wich an arrow which occaſions his death, 
i 341. His noble reply to Richard, 322 H., cruel fate, 16. 

— . Adam dc, his troops vanquiſhed, and himſelf taken priſouer by prince Edward, 
log of Henry III 1. 441. 1s taken onto favour by that prince, is, 

Gray and Mautravers, the keepers of the depoied king Edward Il. cruelly murder 
him, ii. 22. Their fares, is 

Greer, barony of commotions excited againſt the barons, by the ſeizure of, from John de 
M whbray, li. 13. 25 

Crery, carl of, enters into an aſſociation ſer ſeizing the yourg king James from the 
rower of Lenox and Arran, iii, 369. ls tried aud executed, 374. ; 

bas ciptain, is repulſed in an attack on a conventicle at Loudon hill, v. 218. 

Growwelle, cardinal, his arbitrary conduct in the Low Countries, occafions a revolt of the 
Ficmiſh proteſtants, iii. 333+ - ; ; 

Granville, Sir John, ſends Dr. Monk to negociate for the king, with his brother the ge 
eral, v. 13 Comes over to Monk himic!t, and prevails with him to declare his iuten- 
tions, 21. Prefents the king's letter to the houſe of commons, who appoiat a com- 
mit'te to aNiWwer 24. ; f ; 

ration, and Vivian, runcios to pope Alexander Ill. attempt iu vain to reconcile Henry II. 
igd Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, i. 261. 

Gra-dlines, battle there berween count Egmont, the Spaniſh general, aud de Thermes 
the French goveraor of Calais, iii. 196. Interview there between the emperor Charles 
V. and Henry VIII. 422. 

Gray, lord, is ſeat by queen Elizabeth with forces to the aſſiſtance of rhe proteſtant mal- 

contents in Scotland, ii. 232. Beſieges and takes Leith from the French party, 233. 

Alas the earl of Ormond iu reducing the Spaniſh-general San Jolcpho, in Ireland, 359. 

lis eruelty in this aff1ir, i6 5 5 ö 

—— the lady Elizabeth, her hiſtory, ii. 269 Captivates Edward IV. ib. Marfied to 

hin, 16. Honours conferred on her family, 270. Her tather aud ove of her brothers 

murtered by the Yorkſhire inſurgents, 273. Orders the earl of Rivers to levy an 
army to eſcort the young king Edward V to London, 296. Perſuaded to the contrary 
by the duke of Glouceſter, is Retires with her children into the ſanctuary of Weſt» 
winſter, on the duke of Glouceſter's arreſting the earl of Rivers 297. Forced to deli- 

Yer up the duke of York, 298. Her marriage declared invalid by Glouceſter, 301. Con- 

ſents to a marriage between the princeſs E. zabeth, and Henry carl Richmond, 308, 

Conſents, after, to her matriage with Richard II. 311. The princeſs married to Hen» 

ty Vil 329, Suppotcd to be privy to the inſurredion of Lambert Simanel, 332. Seized 

nd cenfined, 233. Dies in confinement, ib. 

— lady Jarc, Dudley, duke of Northumberland propoſes to Edward VI to alter the 
ſucceſſiau in her fevour, iii. 15 3. Is married to the lord Guildford Dudiey, 154. ls ap- 
runted to the ſucceſſion by a deed of ſettlement, 155. Her amiable character, 136. fs 
Wing to accept the clicr of the crown, 159. Is proclaimed, ib, Is exerted by the 
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council and the people, 160. Returns to private life, 161. Is taken into cuſtody with 
all the heads of her party, 14. Sentence paſſed upon her, 163. Is executed on account 
of a new canſpiracy of her father's, r7;3, Her noble behaviour and dying declars. 
tions, I74. 

Cray, lady Catherine, is married to lord Herbert, ſon of the earl of Pembroke, iii. 154 
Is divorced from him, add privately married to the carl of Hertford, 249. li 
committed to the Tower by queen Elizabeth on this account, where ſhe dies, 250, 

Great. Harry, the firſt ſhip properly of the royal navy, built by Henry VII. ii. 384. 

Greed language, how imported and cultivated in Europe, ii. 384. 

Greenland, when diſcovered, iv. 118. 

Greenville, Sir Richard, vice admiral of the Engliſh fleet under lord Thomas Howard, bi 
ſhip, the firſt Engliſh ſhip of war taken by the Spaniards, iii. 44t. Circumſtances of 
his death, 349. 

Gregory, the great, pope, ſpecimens of his talents in puaning, i. 21. His ignorant intem, 

erate Zeal againſt paganiſm, i5. Sends Auguſtine the monk into Britain, 21. Write 
to Ethelbert king of Kent, 23. His ſolution of the caſes of conſcience propounded by 
Auguſtine, is. His injunctions to him, 24. 

VII. pope, his ambitious character, i. 170. His diſputes with the emperor Henry 

IV. 17: His uſurpations over other princes, ih. Prohibits the marriage of prieſts, 111, 

ProjeAs a confederacy againſt the Mahometans, 1875. See Crusader. 

VIII. pope, engages the emperor, and kings of England and France, in a nov 
cruſade, 1. 292. ; 

——ů & pope, a character of his decretals, i. 449. 

| XI. pope, iſſues a bull for taking Wickliffe into cuſtody, ii. 148. The ſeat of the 
pavacy fixed at Rome after his death, 150. 

Gre/bam, Sir Thomas, procures queen Elizabeth a loan from the company of merchant 
adventurers in London, iii. 505. Builds the Royal Exchange, 520. 

Grey lord Leonard, exccuted for treaſon, iii. 59. 

Griffin, ſecond ſon to Lewellyn prince of Wales, rebels againſt his father, and drives hin 
to obtain the protection of Henry III. againſt bim, i. 427. Is gaken priſoner by his 
elder brother David, given up to Henry, aud committed to the . ib. Loſes his 
life in attempting an eſcape, ib. 


Grimſtine, Sir Harbottle, is choſcn ſpeaker of the parliament which reſtored Charles II. , 


24. 
Grindal, archbiſhop, is proſecuted in the ſtar· chamber fot favouring the puritans, iii. 37. 
Groine, the ſhip and troops there, defeated by Sir Francis Drake, iii. 433. 

Gualo, the pope's legate, aſſiſts at the coronation of Henry III. and receives his homage ts 
the ſee of Rome, i. 384. Excommunicates thoſe barons who adhere to Lewis, 597. 
Puniſhes the clergy who had countenanced the invaſion of Lewis, 398. Pandolt reins 
ſtated in the office of legate in his ſtead, 400. ' 

Guelf, and Ghibbelin, the riſe of theſe factions in Italy, i. 17m. 

Guiana, Sir Wiſter Raleigh's firſt expedition to, ini. 451. ls taken poſſeſſion of by Sit 
Walter Raleigh, for the Engliſh crown, iv. 61. Is afterward taken poſſeſſion of by the 
Spaniards, 4b. Raleigh's ſecond expedition to, ib. St. Thomas plundered by Raleigh, 
6% See Raleigh. 

Guide, legate from Rome, is ordered to excommunicate the Earl of Leiceſter, aud the 
barons in rebellion againſt Henry III. i. 436. Dares not come himſelf, but ſends the 
bull, which is torn and flung into the ſea, ib. Becomes pope, ib. 

Guicnne, province of, is with Poictou mortgaged to William Rufus, i.'195. Edward |, 
deprived of that province, by the artifice of Philip of France, 470. Ineffectual attempts 
of the Engliſh to recover, 471. Again unſucceſsfully attacked, 484 Reſtored to 
Edward 1 by treaty with Philip, 493 Homage done for it by Edward II. ii. 3. 

, William duke of, his preparations to engage in the cruſade, i. 194. Marries ti 
daughter to the empreſs Matilda's ſon Henry, 234. 

Guinegate, battle of, ii. 400. | | 

Guise, duke of, repulfes the emperor Charles V. in his attack upon Metz, iii. 167. Is reca 
led from Italy on the defeat of St. Quiatin, 200. Takes Calais from the Engliſh, 201, 
Henry arrives at his camp, 207. Inſtigates the claim of his niece Mary of Scotland to 
the crown of England, 222. He and his ſamily engtoſs all the authority of the French 
povernment, 235. His influence leſſened by the death of Francis II. 237. Strengthen! 
himſelf againſt the proteſtants by amalliance with Philip II. of Spain, 254. Commands 
under Montmorency at the battle of Dreux, 256. Beſieges Orleans, 259. Is aſlaſſinated 
by Poltrot, #6, N 3 

W duke of, ſon of the former, deſends Poictiers, beſieged by the admiral Coligri 
iii. 330. His character, i5, Maſlacre of Paris, 341, Becomes diſcontented with the 
conduct of Henry III. 346. Forms the famous catholic league againſt the Hugonoty, , 
Sends the count D'Aubigney, of the houſe of Lenox, to detach James of Scotland from 
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Engliſh intereſt, 358. Revives the league, 381. Defeats the German auxiliaric 
— 47. Is with his brother aſſaſſinated by the king's order, 438. vel the 

Guiſe, Mary of, widow of the duke de Longueville, marries James V. of Scotland, ih. 

1. Death of her huſband, 69. le brought to-bed of the princeſs Mary, ib Attaches 

herſelf to cardinal Beaton, to oppoſe the pretenſions of the earl of Arran, 70. Is pro- 
miſed ſupport by Francis, 722. Goes to France to ſolicit aſſiſtance apainſt the earl of 
Arran, 203. Her converſation with Edward VI in her return through Eogland, about 
his marriage with her daughter, 16. Obtains from Arran a refignation of his office as 
regent of Scotland, 1 Is attended by D'Oiſel a Frenchman to affiſt her in the admiriſfe 
tration, 204. Gains the good-will of the Scots by her prudent conduct, 1 Enveavours 
to engage the Scots to take part in the quarrel with France againſt England, ib Her 
daughter the young queen Mary, married to the dauphin of France, ib. Proteds the 
Engliſh reformers, who fled from the perſecutions of queen Mary, 223 ls petitioned by 
the aſſociation of reformers called the Congregation of the Lord, 229 Her motives for 
temporiſing between the reliyious parties, 226. ls induced to a more rigorous conduct, 
by orders from France, ib. Aſlembles an army to ſuppreis the proteſtant rioty, 327. 
Fnters into an accommodation with the Congregation, 228. Is received into Perth, is. 
Improbable violence of expreſſion charged upon her ib. Is forced to retire and fortify 
herſelf in Dunbar, 229. Remonſtrates with the Congregation, ib, Grants them a tole- 
ration, 230 Receives reinforcements from France, is. ls deprived ot the regency by the 
Congregation, 230. Her death and charaQer, 233. 

Gilda, 3 Daniſh princeſs, her death and prophely, i. go. 

Cunbewder, when invented, ii. 384. 

— plot, a hiſtory of, iv. 20. The conſpiracy diſcovered, 21. The conſpirators 

nithed, 24. . 

ou, brother to king Harold, his advice to him on the Norman invaſion, i. 120. Kil- 
led at the battle of Haſtings, 124. 

Cufavur, king of Sweden, his charaQer, and exploits in Germany, iv. 181. le killed at 
the battle of Lutzen, 182. 

Gutbrum, the Daniſh chief, and his army, baptiſed, i. 53. 


H 


HABEAS Corpus act paſſed, v. 213. The perſonal ſecurities afforded by this ſtatute, 
ib 


Heddington, taken by the duke of Somerſet, and fortified, iii, 121. i beſieged by the 
Scots and French, ib. Is diſmantled, 135. . 

Hain»lt, Jane counteſs of, procures a truce between Edward III. of England, and Philip 
de Valois of France, ii. 52. 

=—-]aqueline counteſs of, her character and that of her huſband the duke of Brabant, 
ii, 198. Leaves her huſband and puts herſelf under the protection of the duke of 
Glouceſter, ib. Enters into a precipitate marriage with him, ib. Fatal cobſequences of 
this meaſure, 199. Her contract with Glouceſter annulled to the pope, 200. 

Hale, Sir James, poſitively refuſes to ſigu the patent for the ſuccetſion of lady Jane 
Grey, iti, t55. ls impriſoned for oppoling queen Mary's ſchemes, and kills bimſelf, 
163. 


sir Edward, is proſecuted on the teſt act with a view to eſtabliſhing the diſ- 
penſing power in the king, v. 300. i ; 

Hilidown bill, battle of, between Edward III. and Sir Archibald Douglas, 11.40. 

Halifax, marquis of, his character, v 257. His motive for endeavouring 2 reconciliation 
bet weenthe duke of Monmouth and the king, 264. His reception by king James on 
his acceſſion; 276. The privy ſcal taken from him, 304. Joins in the invitation to 
22 of Orange, 335. Is choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of peers on the king's 

ght, 30%, 

Embdn, John, attempts to go over to America, but is prevented iv. 200. Is tried by all 
the judges in England, for refuſing to pay ſhip money. 203. The conſequences of 
this trial, 205. His ſentence cancelled, 246. 1s appointed one of the committee to 
attend the king to Scotland, 274. Is impeached by the king, 302. Is killed in a 
ſkirmiſh with the royaliſts, 237. His character, ib. 


; =—, John, grandſon of the former, enters into the duke of Monmonth's conſpiracy, 


v. 253. ls tried ard fined for a miſdemeanor, only, 261. Joins iu the invitation to the 
prince of Orange, 325. 127 
Hanilton, Patrick, controverts the popiſh doctrines in a couference at St. Andrews, iii. 

$9. Kk burnt, 16. 
3 primate of Scotland, tries and condemns Walter Mill the reformer to the 
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flames for hereſy, iii. 225. Extraordinary zeal of the people of St. Andrews againd 
this act of cruelty, ib. 

Hamilton, marquis of, is ſent by Charles I. to treat with the Scots coveranters, iv, 214, 
His fruitleſs attempts at a compromiſe, 214. Is ſent with a fleet and army again 
the covenanrers, 219. Is created a duke, 381. His conduct with regard to Montroſe 
382. Hi« ſincerity in the king's cauſe how rendered problematical, is. Is impriſoned 
by the king, 383. Recovers his liberty and raiſes a Scots army in the king's favour, 
430. Enters England, 435. Is defeated and taken priſonec by Cromwel, 436. Is tne 
as car! of Cambridge, and executed, 452. 

—— duke, becomes head of a party formed againſt the duke of Lau lerdale, and au 
plies to the king, v.176. Again repreſcats the oppreſſions exercifed by Lauderdale, te 
the king, 182. . 

Hammond, governor of the iſle of Wight, receives Charles 1. into Carisbroke caſtle, iy, 
423. ls ordered to confine the king cloſely, 427. 

Hambten court palace, built by cardinal Wolſey, and preſented by him to Hennry VII, il, 
418. The conferences conceraing Mary queen of Scots adjourned thither from 
York, 299. A conference of divines ſummoned there by James 1. to debate on pointy 
of faith and religious difcipline, iv. 7. The ſubjeAs diſputed, 8. The event of chi 
conference, I 2, | 

Hance towns, the inhabitants of, encouraged to ſettle in England iii. 145. Their privileges 
taken away, 146. Diſputes between the merchants of, abd queen E izabeth, 517. 

Hercla, Sir Andrew, defeats Thomas earl of Lancaſter, at Borouzh-bridpe, ii. 15. 1+ mae 
earl of Carl fle, 16. Is executed for a 291 correſpondence witk the Scots, id, 

Harcourt, Geoffrey de, his hiſtory, ii. 64. erſuades EAward III. of England to in- 
vade Normandy, ib. Is made wareſchai of the Eng! ſh army, 66. 

Hardicenute, fon of Canute king of England, put in poſſeſſion of Denmark, i. 98. Obtain 
by treaty, with his brother Harold Haretoot, a part of England, is. Succeed to the 
whole, 99. Loſes the affeAions of his ſubjets, roo. Dies of intemperance, is, 

Marfleur, be ſieged and taken by Henry V. of England, ii. 176. 

Harlem, its vigorous defence againſt the Spaniards, an4 its inhabitants maſſacred in rs 
venge, ü. 349- 

Harold, fon of carl Godwin, ſucceeds to his father's pofleſſions, i 106. His conteſts with 
Algar, governor of Eaſt Anglia, . Obtains the dukedom of Northumberland, 107, 
Shipwrecked on the coaſt of France, 111+ Swears to William duke of Norma dy, to 
renounce his own pretenſions to the Engliſh crown, and forward thoſe of Willan, 
111. Evades his oath, 4. Checks the depredations of the Welſh. 112 Deſerts hisbro- 
ther Tofti, recommends Morcar to ſuperſede him as duke of Northumberland, and mate 
ries Morcar's ſiſter, 1. Makes open pretenſions to the crown, 113, Succeeds quietly u 
the death of Edward the Conſeſſor, Juſtifies himſelf to du c Witham's ambaſſadors, 
115. His preparations to oppoſe the Norman invaſion, 119. Deſcats Toſti with bu 
Daniſh armament, i Diſadvantages of this victory, 121 Diſpoſition of his army 0 
the morniag of battle, 122, Battle of Haſtings, 132. Killed by an arrow, 224. Fi 
body carried to duke William, but reſtcred, ib. 

Harold Haref-ot, fon of Canute ſucceeds to the crown of England, i. 98. Shares it by 
treaty with his younger brother HarCicanute, ib. His body dug up and thrown itte 
the Thames by Hardicannre, 99. 

Harrington, a character of his Oceana, v. 36. His death, ib, 

Harrizon, colonel, conduRts Charles, to London in order to his trial, iv. 441. 1537 
pointed one of the king's judges, 442. Detains Fairfax in prayer till the king is exe 
cuted, 44) Becomes an enemy to Cromwel on his uſurpivg the ſupreme authority, 
and is deprived of commillion, 522. ls tried and exccuted, 43. | 

Harvey, Dr. diſcovers the circulation of the blood, v. 27. Is expuſed to reproach for thi 
ſignal diſcovery, and his rad ce dimiriſhed greatly on that account, is, His death, 4. 

Hazing, battle of, between William duke of Normandy, and Harold king of England, 
i. 133. 

„The Danifth chief, ravages Kent, i 55. Ronted by Alfred, and departs, ib. 

lord, not joining in the duke of Glouceſter's ſchemes, is marked by him fer cl. 

truQion, ii. 299. Extraordinaty murder of, 300. 

„Sir Edward, raifes men for the lady Jane Gray, ard carries them to the aſliſiance 
of queen Mary, iii. 159, — 

— lady Anne, refuſes to become empreſs of Muſcovy, ii. 615. | 

Hatfield, a ſynod called there by Theodore archbiſhop of Canterbury againſt the 
Monothelites, i. 4t. >: 

Hatten, Sir Chriſtopher, his exhortation to Mary queen ef Scots, to ſubmit to trial, fu 
397, ls made chancellor, chough no, lawycr, 421. 
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lady Anne, refuſes to become empreſs of Muſcovy, 517. nd 

Natfeld, a ſynod called there by Theodore archbiſhop of Canterbury, againſt the M 200« 
thelites, 41. | 

Vation, Sir Chriſtopher, her exhortation to M ueen of Scots, to ſubmi i 
Is made chancellor, though no lawyer, "+ xt K 4 nen * 

Hauler, Thomas, burnt for hereſy, 188 

Heure de Grace, is delivered up to queen Elizabeth, by treaty with the prince of Conde, 
m. 254- The earl of Warwick takes the command of it, 255. Is ſieged by the 
French, 260. The garrison infected by the plague, ib. . Surrendered by capitulation, 
a6t. | 

Hixey, a member of parliament in the reign of Richard, II. anecdote of, 48m. | 

Hyyward, an author, incurs the reſentment of queen Elizabeth, iii. 503. Is ſaved by the 
veaſantry of Sir Francis Bacon, is. 

Enelrig, Sir Arthur, is prevented from tranſporting himſelf with other puritans to 


America, 200. Is impeached by the king, 302. Is named one of the council of ſtate 


after the king's execution, 456. Is created a pecr by the protector, but chuſes to take 
his ſeat with tke commons, 533. His character, v. 15. | 

Heath, archbiſhop of York, appointed chancellor, on the death of biſhop Gardiner, iii. 
192. Notißes the death of queen Mary to the parliament, 211. 


Hie, lord of la Fleche, diſturbs William Rufus in his Norman poſſeſſions, 194. Is 3 


feged by William without ſucceſs, is. 

de St. Sean, why made tutor to William ſon of Robert duke of Normandy, i. 213. 
Carries his pupil to the court of the duke of Anjou, ib. 

Magift and Hor ſa, Saxons and brothers, popular account of their deſcent, i. 12. Land 
with a body of Saxons in Britain, ib. Hor 
Calls over his brother Octa, and founds the kingdom of Kent, 14. le ſucceeded by his 
ſen Eſcus, 18. See Xn. | 

Horieta, princeſs of France, comes over to England, and is married to Charles 1. iv. 129. 
Her French attendants diſmiſſed by the inſtigation of Buckingham, 151 Her charac- 
ter, 183 Obtains contributions from the catholics, to aſſiſt the king againſt the Scott 
covenanters, 219. la threatened by the commons with an impeachment, and prepares to 
fly, zog. Goes over to Holland, 31r. Sends military ſtores ov-r to the king, 318 Brings 
over a reinforcement to the king at Oxford, 338. Is impeached by the commons, and 
retires to Exeter, 360. Flies to France, 394 Her diſtreſſed ſituation there, 514. Viiits 
her ſon on his reſtoration, 44. 

Henry, youngeſt ſon of William the conqueror, his future greatneſs predicted by his fa« 
ther, 1. 179. Raiſes an inſurrection in — 184. Reduced by his brothers, 16. 
Scizes England on the death of William Rufus, his brother, 199. N r 

—— grants a charter of liberties, i. 200. Lodges a copy in every county, 201, Diſre- 
gards his promiſes, is. Review of this charter, 2862. Weds Matilda, daughter of Mal- 
calm III king of Scotland, 203. lnvaded by his brother Robert, 204. Treaty between 


them, is, Severe treatment of his barons, 205. Attacks Normandy, 206. His diſpute. 


with the pope concerning inveſtitures. 205. Sends three biſhops to him, 20g. The pope's 
inſolent anſwer to, 210. Compromiſe between, 212. Goes over to defend his Norman 
dominions, 214. His admon tions to the Engliſh biſhops ſent by him, to the council at 
Rheims, 215. Defeats Lewis king of France, 6. Loſes his eldeſt fon William, 216, 
Marries Adelais daughter of Godfrey duke of Lorraine, 217, Marries his daughter 
Matilda to Henry V. emperor of Germany, ib. Marries her afterwards to Geoffrey fon. 
of Fulk duke of Anjou, 16. Review of his government, 218, Goes to Normandy, to 
ifit his daughter Matilda, 202. Cauſes the nobility to ſwear ſealty to her, 1 His 
death and character, ib. Particulars of a charter given by him granting to London the 
privileges of a corporation, 221. 

Bury, ſon of the empreſs Matilda, and grandſon of king Henry I born, 202. Brought 
over to England to aſſiſt his mother, 234. Is knight d by David king of Scotland, ib, 
loveſted with the duchy of Normandy, 234. Marries Eleanor daughter of William 
duke Muicune, ib. His ſucceſſion to the crown of England, confirmed by Stephen, 235. 
His continental poſſeſlious at his acceſſion, 238 | 

I. The firſt act of his government, 219. Goes over to quiet his brother Geoflrey, 
2140. Puniſhes the incurſions of the Welſh, ib Viſits the king of France and contracts 
his infant ſon Henry to Margaret daughter of France, 241. His acquiſitions on the cou- 
tent, 6, Compounds the perſonal ſervice of his Norman vafſals for money, 202, His 
war in France, il. Accommodates his differences with Lewis by the pope's mediation, 
143. Oppuſes the encroachments of the clergy 244. His grateful remembrance of Theo- 
*uld archbiſhop of Canterbury, ib. Creates Thomas a Becket chancellor, 6. laſtance 
uus familiarity with him, 246. W him archbiſhop of Canterbury, ib, Provoked 
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by this arbitrary conduct, 248. Calls an aff-mhly of the clergy, to acknowledge x fl. 
miffion of the civil laws, 249. Determines to check the clerical uſurpations, ib. Con- 
ſtitutions of Clarendon, 250. Applies to the pope for a legantine commiſſion, which i 
rendered abortive by the pope, 253. Procures Becket to be ſued for ſome lands, i, 
Calls a council at Northampton, at which Becket is condemned for contempt, 20 
Makes another demand on Becket, ib. Sequeſters the revenues of Canterbury on Beck, 
et's flight, 257. Inhibirs all appeals to che pope, 258. Suſpends the payment of Peter; 
pence, 259. Endeavours at an alliance with the Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa, is. A 
nceommodation prevented by the inflexibiliry of Becket, 260. Obtains a difpenſation 
for the marriage of his third ſon Geoffrey with the heireſs of Britaony, ib. Several in, 
eſſe cual attemps of reconciliation with Becket, 261. Detaches Lewis from Becket by 
Kiz fair conduQR, 262. Is reconciled to Becket, ib. Aſſociates bis ſon Henry with him it 
the regal dignity, 263. His exclamation on hearing the continuance of Becket's arhi. 
trary behaviour, and the confequences, 265. His perplexity on the murder of Becks, 
267. His ſubmiffions to the pope on the occaſton, . 
269. Goes on an expedition to Ireland, 270. Solicits a graut of that iſland from Rome, 
371. How prevented from the immediate execution of it, 272. Goes over to lreland, 
and finds it already ſubdued by Strongbow and his affociates, 274. This conqueſt in- 
properly ſecured, ib. Recalled from Ireland by the menaces of the legates Albert aud 
heedin, to anfwer at the inquiry into Becket's murder, 275, His conceſſions to then 
on that occaſion, ib. Receives abſolution, 276. Review of his preſent flouriſhing ſituation, 
56. Aſbgns portions to his fons, ib. His eldeſt ſon Hevry revolts againſt him, 278. 4 
do Geoffrey. and Richard, at the inſtigation of queen Eleanor, i6. Confines his queer, 
id. Appeak in vain to the pope againſt his ſons, 16. Employs a body of Barbancon 
279. Deceived by king Lewis of France b&fore, Vernoiil, 280 uells the diſturbancy 
in Britanny, 281. An ineffectual conference with Lewis, ib. His conduct in this critical 
fituation, 282. Returns to quell the commotions in England, and does penance u 
Becket's tomb, 283. Raiſes the ſiege of Rouen, 284. Makes peace with bis ſons, 1 
Eracts homage of William king of Scotland, taken priſoner by his forces, and of all the 
Beots nobles, for his rauſom and crown, 286. Reforms the adminiſtration of juſtice i 
his dominions, ib. Demoliſhes the new ereRed caſtles of his nobility, 287. Provide 
for the defence of the kingdom, is. Puniſhes the murderers of Thomas a Becket, 19 
Mediates a peace between Philip, king of France, and his family, 6. His ſon Henry 
revolts again, but ſubmirs, 290. His grief for his fon Henry's death, is. His ſon Ged. 
frey rebels again, ib Is guardian to Geoffrey's poſthumous ſon, 291. Engages.it 1 
cruſade, 292. Raiſes a tenth of moveables to carry it on, ib. War between him an! 
Philip of France, occaſioned by another revolt of his ſon Richard, ib. Diſadvantageou 
peace, 294. His grief at finding John a party in Richard's revolt. 295. Dies, ib. Hu 
character, 296. Miſcellaneous tranſactions in his reign, 6. Manners of his court, i 
_ His vigilance in correcting diforders, 297. Inſtance of his 8 for juſtice, i. 
Com mutes perſona} ſervice in war, 298. Remits Danegek, 299. His iſſue, 300. 

Menry, eldeſt fon of Henry HT. contracted in his infancy to Margaret, daughter of France, 
j. 241, Aſſociated with his father in the kingdom, 26 þ His repartee to bis, father u 
his coronation, 277. ls crowned again, together with his queen Margaret, i6, Expenct 
of their coronation robes, ib, ate. Revolts againſt his father, 278. Leagues with Lew! 
king of France, ib Befteges Vernoiiil in con junction with him, 280. Is reconciled tot 
father, 285. Revolts again, but ſubmits, 290. Dies, ib. 

— II. his acceſſion, ii. 394. Is crowned at Glouceſter,ib. Swears fealty, and does ham. 

nage tothe pope, is. The earl of Pembroke choſen protector during his minority, * 
Grants a new charter of liberties, at the inſtance of Pembroke, 395. Grants a renew" 
of the Great Charter, in a parliament at Oxford, 490 Is declared by the pope of ag! 
for government, i6, Rochelle taken from him by Lewis VIII. of France, 402. Hiscot: 
teſts with his brother Richard, earl of Cornwal, concerning the reſtitution of a man! 
in that county, ibs. His character 5. Removes Hubert de Burgh from offices, 46 
Makes P-ter, biſhop of Wincheſter, his chicf miniſter, 1b. His imprudent egcouray* 
ment of the Poictevins, 405. Combinations amoog the barons on this occaſion, ib, 1's 
plea for not obſerving the Great Charter, is. Ditfmiſſes the biſhop of Winchell* 
and his foreigners, at the menace of Edmond the primate, 406. Marries Eleanor, dau- 
ter of the ceunt of Provence, ib. H's bounties to her relation, ib. Publiſhes the pope's ſet- 
tence ol ex communication againſt the emperor Frederic bis brother-in-law, ib. His mu 
terpal half-brothers come over to England to vifit him, 407. Beſtows riches and honour! 
upon them, id. Diſguſts among the people on theſe grants to foreigners, ib. Dr 
ed by parliament, he procures loans from the Londoners; is. Declares war zg 
Lewis IX. and —— an unſucceſsſul expedition to Gui-nne, 408. His fe- 
mark on the wealth of the Londoners. 409. His conteſts relating to the ele 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, . Complaius to the council of Lyons 4 
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the poſſe Mons of Italian clergy in England, 4109. Is threztened with excommunication 
for oppoſing the po 's claims, 411. Accepts the offer made by the pope of the king 
dom of Sicily, for his ſecond ſon Edmond, 412. The heavy debts he was involved 
in on this occaſion, i6, Is refuſed aids to diſcharge it by parliament, b The commo- 
tions — the clergy on account of the levies for the crufade againſt Sicily, 413. 
s threatened with excommunication for non-payment of the pope's demands, 6. His 
peapacity for quieting the diſcontents of his barons, 414. The bold remonſtrances of 
his parliament to him, 415. Endeavours to prevail on them, under the vow of à cru- 
ſade, 416. His ſarcaſtical reply to a depatation of prelates, 16. Obtains a fupply on a 
ſolemn confirmation of the Great Charter, i6. His fiſter married to Simon de Montfore, 
earl of Leiceſter, 417. His diſputes with that nobleman, is. His barons affemble in 
parliamsnt, dreſſed in armour, 419. How addreſſed by Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, 
#, The fovereigtr authority veſted in a council of twenty-four barons by the parlia» - 
ment at Oxford, to redreſs grievances, ih. Is forced to baniſh his maternal half-brothers, 

420. Makes a treaty with Lewis [X. of France, aud cedes Normandy to him, 424. 

Applies to the pope and obtains abſoiution from his oath to obſerve the proviſions of 

Oxford, 425. His proceedings againſt the conneil in confequence of this abſolotion, 426. 

Calls a parliament, which authoriſes him to reſume the government, i6, Refers 

the differences between him and Leiceſter to the determination of Margaret of 
France, b Is applied to for protection by Lewellyn prince of Wales, agaiuſt his re- 

bellious ſon Griffin, 428. Griffin delivered vp to him his elder brother David, who 

does homage to him, ib. Grifhn's fon * ſucceeds, who renews the homage, ib. 

Lewellyn invades the borders, ib. Is reduced to comply again with the proviſions of 

Oxford, 429. Is influenced by the barons taking prince Edward priſoner, 430. His 

diſputes with the barons referred to the arbitration of Lewis of France, is. Lewis 

decides in his favour, 431. The barons refuſe to abide by the deciſion, and take arms, 

is, He raiſes an army againſt them, is. Mutual hoſtilities, 433. ls defeated and ta- 

ken priſoner in the battle of Lewes, 433 How be obtained his liberty, 434. Stipu- 

lations between him and Leiceſter, 6. His narrow eſcape from death at the battle of 
Eveſham, 440. Conſequences of this battle, 441. His lenity toward the rebel barons, 
i. His fon Edward engages in a cruſade, 44. He calls him home again; 443. Dies, ib. 

His character, ib. His piety, 444. His children, 1 Laws cnacted during his reign, 

#, State of commerce in his reign, ib. The high intereft of money, 446. Extortions 

practiſed upon the Jews by him, 447. Bad internal police of the country in his reign, 

448. Excuſe made by the officers of his houſeheld for their robberies, ib. 


Iary IV. (Ses Hereford and Lancafter.) Remarks on his title to the crown,ii, 152, Tumul- 


tuous affembly of the parliament, 153. Quells an inſurrection of the degraded lords, 
154. Attaches himfelf to the church, and pafles a law condemning heretics to the 
flames, 155. The firſt execution of this kind in England, ib. Truce with France re- 
dewed, ib. Inſurrection in Wales, 156. Marches againſt the Scots, and ſeizes Edinburgh, 
157. Defeats and kills young Piercy at Shrewſbury, 159. Ezecutes the tebellious arch» 
biſhop of York, 160. Takes prince James of Scotland priſoner, and educates him in 
England, 161, Foments diviſions in France, 16. Parliamentary tranſactions of this 
reign, 163. Concefhons made to the houfe of commons, is, His difficulties in eſtabliſu- 
ing the ſucceſſion of his family, 164. Attempts to adopt the Salic law, but is oppoſed 
by the commons, is. Adviſed by his commons to ſeize on the temporalities of the 
church, 165. His death, 166. His character, is, His marriages and children, 167, 
Cutting out any perſon's tongue, or putting out his eyes, made felony by an ad of the 
ith of his reign, ib. Aunual expenice of his houfchold, 167. State of commerce during 


his reign, 1b. 


lam V. eldelt fon and fucceſſor to Henry IV. the cauſe of bis youthful extrava ocies 


pointed out, ii. 168. His ſudden reformation on his acceflion, 169, His regard to the 
friends and memory of Richard II is. Averfe to the proſecution ot lord Cobham, 170. 
Confers with him, ib. Cobham plots againft him, is feized ard executed, 171. His 
large demands on France, 195. Detects the conſpiracy of the earl of Cambridge, lord 
derope, and Sir Thomas Grey, is, The conſpirators executed, 176, Invades France, ard 
ſeizes Harflear, is, Battle of Azincour, 177. Compared with thofe of Creſſy and Poic- 
ders, 178,179. Invades France again, 181. Treaty with the qbeen and Burgundy, 182. 
Takes Roücn, 184, Treaty with the young duke of Burgundy, is. Articles of, is. 
RefleRtions un this treaty, 185 Marries the princels Catharine, is, Returns to England 
lor tupplies, 186. Carries the young Scots king to France with him, i6, His forces under 

duke of Clarence defeated by the Scots auxiliaries at Baugé, is. Takes Meauz and 
other places, 187. His ſon, afterwards Henry VI. born, 6. Falls fick, and prepares for 
death, 188. The truſts he left during the minority of his infant-ſon, i6. Dies, id. His 
character, is, Meſcellabeous tranſactions in this reign, 189. His ſcanty revenue, 190. 
wry Vl. comes to the crown an infavt, * administration regulated by parliament, ii. 
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192. His education committed, by parliament to Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Winche(. 
ter, 193. Crowned at Paris, 212, His charaQer on arriving at manhood, 222. Myr. 
ried to Margaret of Anj u, is Normandy recovered by the French, 227. Guicune 
loſt, ib, Pretenſions of the duke of York to the crow, 228. Diſſipation of the royal 
revenues during the minority, 231. His title to the crown, how defended, 236. Hos 
anſwered by the partizans of York, 237. Liſt of nobility who adhered to the Lancia. 
ter prince in poſſeſſion, 238 Marches an army to oppoſe the dukg of Vork. 239. The 
duke retires after a parley, 240, Uofſucceſsful attempt on the province of Gaſcony, i, 
Prince Edward born, i His imbell city of mind increaſes. 241. Takeu priſoner by the 
duke of York at the battle of St. Alban's, ib. Re-iuſtated in his regal authority, 242, 
A formal reconcil ation between the partizans of York and Laacafter, 243. Taken 
priſoner at Northampton, 244 The duke of York's right of ſucceffiun determined by 
the lords, 146. Is re-taken by queen Margaret at the battle of St. Alban's, 248. De- 
poſed by the elefion of Edward V. 249. Reflections on this event, ibs, Miſcellaneous 
tranſa Siuns of his reign, ib. Retires to Scotland aſter the defeat at Touton, 254. Ad 
of forfeiture and attainder paſſed againſt him, 255. Receives alliſtance from Lewis 
XI. of France, 267. Impriſoned in the Tower, 268. Reſtored by the carl of Wzr. 
wick, 279. Again in the power of Edward, 282. His death, 284. 


Henry VII his acceſſion, ji. 320. Accepts Richard II's crown found in Boſworth field, 
321 His title to the crown of England, id. His impolitic thy Tc againſt the houſe 


* 


of York, 323. Commits the young carl of Warwick to the Tower, 324. His joyful 
reception in his journey to London, js Renews his promiſe of marriage with the ptin. 
ce(s Elizabeth, 325. Defers it till after his coronatien, ib. His ,coronation, ib. Cres. 
tion of peers, ii luſtitution of the. yeomen of the guard, 16. His prior attaindcr how 
qualifie1, 326. His cautious entail of the crown, ib. Procures a papal fanQion of his 
Tight to the crown, 327. Attainders of the York party, ib. Reflections on, ib. The 
duties of tonnage and poundage granted him for liſe, 328. Proclaims a pardon to thoſe 
who took arms againſt kim, on lurrender, ib. Titles of nobility conferred by him, ik, 
His choice of wiuilters, 6. Married to the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV, 
329. Makes a progreſs into the North, 16. Diſperſes an inſurreQion at Worcefler, 
330. Birth of prince Arthur, 16. His government unpopular, ibs. Revolt of Ireland 
under Lambert Simnel, 33. Muſters troops againſt him, 335. Defeats the carl of 
Lincoln, Simncl's general, at Stoke, 16. Entertains Simnel asja ſcullion, ib. His rigorous 
proſecution of Simnel's partizans, 336. Crowns his, queen, is. State of foreign affain 
at this period, 337. Makes a truce for ſeven years with the Scots, 338. His politic 
motives for not aſſiſt ing the French in their deſigns on Britanny, 341. His offers of me- 
diation, how anſwered by the duke of Britanny, 342. Obtains a tupp!ly from parliz» 
ment to aſſiſt Britanny, 344. IoſurreRion in the north on levying it, b. Suppreſſed, 
345. Sends lord Willoughby de Broke to Britanny, 3. His vexation on the marriage 
of Charles of France with the ducheſs of Britanny, 348. Levies a benevolence on hi 
people, 349. Promiſes his parliament to claim the crown of France, ib. Carries over 
an army to France, 350. Mzkes peace with France, 351. Cauſes the murder of Edward 
V. and the duke of York to be aſcer ained, on account of Perkin Warbec's impoſiure, 
355. His yolicy in ſearching into the conſpiracy, 4. Gains over Sir Robert Clifford 
to betray Perkin's ſecrets, 35% Publiſhes Pcrkin's ſecret hiſtory, is, Remonſtrates tv the 
archduke on the occaſion, and prohibits all commerce with the Low Countries, th, 
Executes Perkin Warbec's ſecret adherents, i5. Detecis ard executes Sir William Stan- 
ley, 357- Oppreſſcs his people by arbitrary fines, 358. Carefles lawyers, and curbs 
his nobility, i6. Paſſes a law to indemnify all who act under the authoricy of the kivg 
for the time being, 359. Sends Sir Edward Poynings over to reduce the malcontents i 
Ireland, 360 Poynings memorable ſtatute, ib. Leaguss with the Italian States again 
France, 363. Obtains a fubſidy from Parliament, 363. luſurrection in Coruwall a 
occaſion of levying it, 6. His prudent diſpoſition to oppote the Corn ſh infurgetts, 
304. Defeats them at Blackkeath, 365. Employs Hialas, Ferdinarid's ambaſlador, to 
negociate a truce with Scotland, 366. Coucludes a treaty of commerce With the Fe- 
mings, 367. Perkin Warbec lands in Corawal, and beſieges Exeter, ib. The ſicge 
raiſed, and Perkin's followers diſperſe, 368. His generous treatment of Perkin's wile, 
16. Conducts Perkin in mock triumph to Loudon, is. Publiſhes Perkin's corſellion, i. 
Executes the young carl of Warwic for concerting an eſcape with Perkin Warber, 
369. Reflections on this execution, 370. His excuſe for it, 1. His interview With 
the archduke Philip at Calais, is, The pope ſends a nuncio to engage hin 
in a cruſade againſt the Turks, is. Makes a conditional promiſe to attend him, 371 
Is choſen protector of the knights of Rhodes, ibs. Marries Arthur, prince of Wales, ta 
Catherine of Arragon, ib. The prince dies, ib. Mariics ber to his tecoud ſon Henry 
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js, Marries his eldeſt daughter Margaret to James IV. of Scotland, ib. His remark on 
this connexion, 372. Death of his queen, ib. His preſent ſituation, ib. His avarice, 
and oppreſſion of his people by his two miniſters, Empſon and Dudley, is. Their 
modes of extortion, 16. His great wealth acquired by theſe means, 373. His polirical 
attention to the ftate of Europe, 374. Is viſited by Philip, kiag of Caſtile, forced by a 
ſtorm on the coaſt of England, ib. The advantage he took of this occurence to obtain 
poſſeſſion of the earl of Suffolk, whom Philip protected, 476. Commits Suffolk to the 
Tower, ib. Affiances his daughter Mary to Charles archduke of Aufiria, ib. His re- 
morſe for his opprefſions, and his deeds of ato»nement, 377. Yet continves his extorti- 
ons, is, His death and charaQer, ids. Mere abſolute in his conduct than any former 
king, 378 The people's ſubmiſſion accounted for, ib. His laws calculated for the 
good of the nation, 4. Star- chamber, the authority of, eſtabliſhed in this reign, 397. 
Suits in forma pauper is, firſt given, ib, Benefit of clergy abridged, ib. Paſſed frequent 
laws againſt retaiaers, 330. Anecdote of his behaviour to the carl of Oxford on ac- 
count of, ib. Empowers his nobility and gentry to break the ancient entails of eſtates, 381. 
Depreſſes old families, and coreſſes new ones, ib. Commerce rather hurt than advanc- 
ed by ſome of his laws, ib. Inſtances, is Remarks on the comparative prices of com- 
modities and labour at that time, 382. Review of other commerical regulations, 383. 
Amcrica, and the new paſlage to the Eaſt Indies, diſcovered in this reign, is. Great 
alterations in the European rations in conſequence of theſe extroardinary events, ib. 
How he loſt the honour of the firſt diſcovery of America, 384, Sebaſtian Cabot ſene 
out by him on diſcoveries in America, ib. Newfoundland diſcovered by Cabot, ib. The 
frit ſhip of the royal navy, called the Great Harry, built by Henry, ib. Circumſtances 
which tended to the promotion of literature about this time, ib. The nation rejoiced at 
his death, 385. His dying injundtion to his ſon to proteſt againſt his marriage with 
Catherine uf Arragon, 455. 


Vary, ſecond fon of Henry VII. created prince of Wales on the death of his brother Ar- 


rthur, it. 378, Forced by his father into a marriage with Catherine of Arragon, 
Arthur's widow, 16. | | 


— Vl. che general fatisfaRion of the people at his acceſſion, iv. 385. His perſonal 


qualificatiqns, 386. How he acquired a literary education, ib. His choice of miniſters, 
i5, His taſte for gaiety and pleaſure encouraged by the earl of Surrey, ibs; Diſſipates his 
father's treaſures, 387. Muſic and literature his favourite purſuits, ib. Thomas Aqui- 
vas his favourite author, 16. Puniſhes the inftruments of his father's oppreſſions, ib. 
Matives to the eonſurnmation of his marriage with Catherine of Arragon, 388. Takes 
part with Pope Julius II. againſt France, 392. Supplics granted by parliament for a 
war with France, 16. Deluded by Ferdinand of Spain into a fruitleſs expedition to 
Guicnne, to facilitate his conqueſt of Navarre, 393. A naval engagement between Sir 
Thomas Knevet and the French, 395. A polli-tax to carry on the war againſt France, 
the gropurtions how rated, 394 Rc<ccives a veſſel of proviſions, « preſent from the 
pope, ib, Dilputes with Scotland, 395 Concludes an alliance with Maximilian and 
Ferdinand againſt France, ib. Wolſey introduced to him by Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
396. The maxims inculcated by Wollcy, 397. Admits him to his privy- council, 16. 
Raiſes an army and fleet againſt France, 398. lavades Frence in perſon, 399. The 
emperor Maximilian ſerves under bim, and receives pay, 400. Belieges Terouane, is, 
Detears the French at the battle of Spurs, is. Terouane capitulates, 40t. Takes Tour- 
nay, 402, Makes Wolſey biſhop of Tournay, ib. Returns to England, is Defeats 
the Scots at Flouden, 403. Makes peace with Scotland, 404. Enraged at Ferdinand's 
alliance with France, 405. Peace with France negociated by the duke of Longueville, 
406. Terms of the treaty, ib. The princeſs Mary, Henry's ſiſter, married to Lewis, 
who dies quickly after, . His ditguſts againſt Francis I. of France, 413. Is perſua- 
ded by Wolfey to deliver up Tournay, 4i5. Forms pretenſions to the empire, but is 
too late, 418. His political advantages leſſened by the detets of his temper, 419. Is 
vilited by the emperor Charles V. 420. Goes over to Ardres to viſit Francis, by 
Wolley's perſvaſion, who regulates the ceremonial of their meeting, 421. luſtance of 
his dehcacy towards Francis, ib. His return of Francis's familiarity and cenfidence, 
432. Grand tournament held by them. 1 Viſirs the emperorand Margaret of Savoy 
at Granvelines, i6, His endeavours to mediate a peace between the emperor and Fra- 
bois fruſtrated, 423. An alliance concluded by Wolſey, between him and the emperor, 
wich the pope, againſt Francis, 46. Trial aud execution of the duke of Buckingham, 424. 
Writes againſt the opinions of Luther the reformer, 429. Receives the title of D. fender 
ef the Faith from the pope, ib. Is ſharply anſwered by Luther . Is again viſited by the 
emperor Charles, whom he inſtals a knight of the garter, 432. Declares war againſt 
France, ib. Operations againſt Scotland, 433. His tather's ©ccature being diſſipated impol- 
esarditrary taxes, 438. Summons a parliament, ib, Le vies the grants beſore the ſtepulated 
Wit, 437. His arb. trary behaviour to Edward Montague, 4 member of the boule of 
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eommons, 436. Sends a force under the duke of Suffolk to invade Picardy, 439. A new 
treaty hew2en him and the emperor for the invaſion of France, 446. Concludes an alli. 
nance with Louiſe, the regent of France, on the captivity of Francis, 443. Sends Tonſlal 
biſhop of London, ambaſſador to the emperor, 444 Levics taxes by Wolley's ad 
vice, without his par'iament, 446. Diſcont ents of the people on this exertion of the 
prerogative, 1 Wolley makes him a preſent of Hampton court palace, 448. — 
the holy league zgainſt the emperor 450. His treaties with Francis, 451 Declare, 
with France, war againſt the emperor, 453. Account of his ſcruples with regard to 
his marriage with Catherine of Arragon, 455. Conſults his prelates, who confirm 
his ſcryples concerning his marriage, 456, Becomes enamoured with the lady Anne 
Boleyn, ib Applies to the pope for a divorce, 449. The motives of the pope's heſitation 
in that affair, 450. Lays the pope's conduct before bis miniſters, and their advice there. 
upon, 45 t. The cardinals Wolſey and Campegzio, appointed by the pope to try his mar. 
riage, 403 The trial opened,q5 4. The court abruptly proroguet by Campegg10, 456. De. 
—— Wolfeyof the great ſeal, 457. Orders Wolſey to depart from York place, and con- 

{cates his moveables there, 458 Orders him to be proſecuted in the ſtar chamber, is. 
Pardons him, 459. The commons grant him a diſcharge of his debts, 461. Sends Francis 
L of France a g-nerous acquittal of a debt owing to him, ib. A view of his induce- 
ments to break of all conne ion with the court of Rine, 462. The firſt introduction of 
Dr Cranmer to him, 463. Eogages Cranmer to write in favour of his divorce, i. An 
examination into the general queſtion of marriage within affinity, with reference to 
this cafe, ib. He obtains the deciſion, of many univerſities in tavour of his divorce, 
464. Engzgrs his nobility to write to the pope concerning, 465. Refuſes the pope' 
ſummons to appear at Rome, 16. Is concerned at Wolſey s death, 466. Proſecutes his 
clergy on the ftarute of proviſors, which is compounded with him by the convocation, 
467. The convocation acknowledges his ſupremacy, with an artſul reſervation, . 
Iſſues a pardon to the laity from the ſtatute of proviſors, 16. Paſles an act againſt 
levying Annates, 6. The commons rej<R a bill to fecure his right of wardſhips, &c. 
and his conduct thereupon, 467. Explains his ſcruples about his marriage to Sir Tho- 
mas Audley, ſpeaker ef the houſe of commens, 408. His interview with Francis at 
Boulogne, 470. Celebrates his marriage with Anne Boleyn, is. Paſſes an 2& againſt 
all appeals to Rome, on ſuits cognizable in eccleſiaſtical courts, 6. Publiſhes his mar- 
rizge with Anse Boleyn, ib, His marriage with Catherine declared invalid by arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, 471. Birth of the princeſs Elizebeth, 6. Creates her princeſs of 
Wales, ib. Degrades Catherine to the quality of princeſs dowager of Wales, ib. Accident 
which produced his final breach with the pope, 472. The papal authority excluded 
from the regulation of monaſteries, and election ot biſhops, by parliament, 474. The 
ſucceflivn to the crown regulated by partiament, 475. Is declared ſupreme head of 
the chureh, by parliament, 476. Was the moſt abſolute prince in Europe, ui. 3. Hi 
harred toward the reformers accounted for, ib. His courtiers, how diſpoſed with te- 
gard to the reformation, ib. His paſlions made uſe of by both partes, 4. ls abuſed 
perſonally by ſriar Peyto from the pulpit, 7. Orders Dr. Corren to preach before him 
who juſtißes him, #5. Detects and puniſhes the boly maid of K ent, and her affociates, g. 
Fiſher, biſhop of Rochefter, cxecuted for denying his ſupremacy, 16 Trial and exe 
cution of Sir Thomas More, is. The court of Rome enraged againſt him on account 
of theſe executions, 11. ls defirous of a reconcibaticn with pope Paul III. is. Ie ex- 
communicated by the pope, 12, Renews his friendſhip with Francis, and propotes 
marrying the princeſs Elizabeth to the duke of Angouleme, b. Remits money to the 
German proteſtante, 46. lovites over the principal German divines, . Death of 
Catherine of Arragon, and her dying letter to him, 13. His reply co the emperor's 
advances towards an accommodation, 14. ls diſguſted with Francis for marrying bis 
daughter to James V. of Scotland, 15. Appoints Cromwel his vicar general, 16. A 
viſitation of tne monaſteries, ib. Many monaſteries ſurrender their revenues, 17. Thet 
doors opened, ib. The leſſer monaſteries ſuppreſſed by parliament, ib. Becomes ena · 
moured with the lady Jane Seymour, . Orders the queen, and tome of her attendants, 
to be confined, 22. The queen's letter to him, 23. Trial of the queen, ib. Marries the 
lady jane Seymour, the next day after Anne Boleyn's execution, 25- Receives the 
princeſs Mary into favour on her compliance with the acknowledgement of his ſapre- 
macy, 26. The princeſſee Mary and Elizabeth illegitimated by parliament, i6, At. 
ticles of faith framed by'convocation, and correaed by him, 29. Remarks on bis ſkill 
in conducting the alterations in religion, 30. Diſcontents excited . — people 
by the diſperſed monks, ib. An inſurrection againſt him, headed by Dr. Mackteb. 31. 
Pr: vails on the infurgents to deſert their chief, who is executed, ib. Av infurrection 
termed the Pilgrimage of Grace, raiſed in the north by Mr. Acke, 32. His manifeſto 
againlt them, 33. The inſurrection ſuppreſſed by the duke of Norfolk, 34. Prince 
kdward bers, and the death of the queen, is. Negociates with the German prote- 
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ants, bot without effet, 35, Allows only ſingle copies of the bible to be chained in 
ſome churches, with reſtrictions as to the reading of it, . Suppreſles the larger monal- 
terics, 36. Pillages the ſhrine of Thomas a Becket, and burns his bones, 38 Makes 
lideral grants of the revenues of the religious houtes, 39. EreQts (it new biſhopetee, 
Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſtol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter, ih. The rage, 
exprefled againſt him by the court of Rome, on his ſuppreſſion of the religious houſes 
40. Procut es cardinal Pole to be diſmiſſed from his 1-gantine charge in Flanders, 41 
Etecutes ſome noblemen who bad eutered into a conſpiracy with Pole, 42. Declares 
againſt the — of the council of Mantua, #5. Is obſtinately attached to the 
doArine of real prefence, 43. Enters into a formal diſputation witch Lambert concer- 
ning the eucharift, 1. Senteaces Lambert to the ſtake, 45. Paſſes the bill of fix ar- 
ticles, for abol ſhing diverſity of opinion in religion, 46 The parliament grants the 
force of law to his proclamation, 47. Propounds z queſtion to the judges reipeding 
the power of parliament in attainders, 49. The abbey lands confirmed to him by 
rliament, 16. Grants a gevecal poſſeſſion of the bible, 50. Soticits the duchets 
— of Longue ville in marriage, is, Is reſuſed by Francis, on account of ber 
previous contract to the king of Scotland, 51. Demands Anne of Cleves of her fa- 
ther, is, Sees her privately, and difl. kes her, 62. Marries her nevertheleſs, from 
political motives, 33. Hs diſguſt increaſes, is. Crmplains to parliament of the 
diverlity of religions, 6. Creates Cromwel earl of Eſſex, and knight of the garter, ib. 
Obtains of parliament a diſſolution of the order of St. John of Jeruſalem, or knights 
of Malta, 54 Requires, and wich difficulty obtains grants from parliament and 
convocation, is, — his affeRions on the lady Catherine Howard, 55. le 
influenced by the auke of Norfolk to commit Cromwel to the Tower, 36, 
Cromwel's moving letter to him, ib. Is divorced from Anne uf Cleves, $6. 
Concludes an alliance with the emperor 57. Marries Catherine Howard, 58. 
Perſecutes the reformers, is. Makes a progrcſs into the north, 59 Exhor's the king of 
Scotland to ſeize the church revenues, 61. James evades a promiſed interview with 
him, 6. Is informed by Cranmer of the queen's diffolute conduct, 62. The queen at- 
tainted, with her aſſociates, 63, and exccured, ibs. Diffolves divers colleges, hoſpitals, 
and other foundations, and ſeizes their revenues, 64. Extorts a ſurrender of chapter- 
lands from divers biſhops, ib. Ireland erected into a kingdom, and added to his titles, 
$39. Micigates the penalties of the fix articles ſo far as regards the marriage «f 
prieſts, 64. Appoints a commiſſion to eſtabliſh a religidn for the nation ib. Writes and 
publiſhes his Znftitution of @ Chriflian Man, 65. Publiſhes the Erudition of a Chriztian 
Man, ib. PFrohibits the lower claſſes ot people to read the ſcriptures, Reviews 
and alters the maſs book, . Suppreſses the interludes in ridicule of the former ſuper- 
ſtitions, ib. Publiſhes a manifeſto, previous to his war with Scotland, 67. Sir Robert 
Bowes defeated by the Scots, 63, Battle of Solway, 69. Death of James, is. Propoſes 
a marriage to the Scots nobles, between prince Edward and the infant queen of Scot» 
land, 70 This marriage contraQed by treaty, with the carl of Arran, 71. Is diſguſted 
with Francis, 73. Leagues with the emperor againſt Francis, is. Obedience to his 
Ervuditicn of a Chriflian Man entorced by parliament, 74. Marries Catharine Par, 75. 
Influences parliament to reſtore the princeſſes Mary and Elizebeth to their right 
of ſacceſſion, dependent en his will, 77. His regal ſtyl: ſertled, ib, Is releaſed by parlia- 
ment from his debts, contracted by a general loan, . Requires new loans — his 
people, and raiſes the value of ſpecic, 78. Extorts a benevolence from his people, 10. 
vades Scotland and burns Edinburgh, ib. Concerts an invaſion of France with the 
emperor, 29. Paſſes over to France, and leaves the queen regent, i. Takes —_— 
0. Charles makes a ſeparate peace with Francis, ib. Returns to England, 106. Sub — 
granted him by parliament and convocation, 82. Obtains à parhamentary —_ ry 
univerſity re venucs, which he declines, 83. The groſs flattery of parliament to him, “ 
His ſpeech on proroguing it, ib. Sends the earl o Hertford with forces over — 
84. Makes peace with France and Scotland, ib. His high encomium on the duke 
Suffolk at his death, 85. Prote&s Cranmer againſt the cabals of his catholic _— 
. The queen's tender care of him in his ilineſs, 87. Orders her to be re" * 
hereſy, is. Her prudent caution in evading this danger, 83. Abuſes Wriot — y = 
his coming to take the queen to the Tower, ib. Commits the duke of Nortuik, — 
earl of Surry to the Tower, 89. Trial aud execution of Surry, 90 — 
proceedings againſt Norfolk, 91. Orders him for execution, ib. Dice, % H be "The 
at his death, 16. Tte ſucceſſion, how ſettled by his will, is. His character, ay i 
number of parliaments ſummoned by him, 93. His rigorous cup y — 
3gainſt herefy and treaſon, 94. A recapitulation of his ſtatutes, is. His militar / —_ 
95- Tonnage and poundage arbitrarily levied by him, 96. State of commerce — 
deign, ib, His laws te reſtrain the decay of village, ang throwing lands into palturage, 
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9 His attention to the advancement of literature, 100. Lift of the regency appoiated 

y bis will during the minority of Edward VI. 102. 

Henry, prince of Wales, eldeſt ſon of James I. nis death and charaQer, iv. 40. 

—— biſhop of Wiacheſter, See Winch fer. 

—— I. of France, his charaQter, iii 111. His condud toward the proteſtant league in 
Germany, ib. Makes an incfteual attempt on Boulogne, 135. His treaty with Eng. 
land for the ſurrender of Boulogue, 141. Agrees to a marriage between is daughter 
Elizabeth and Edward VI. i5, lavades Germany, in favour of Maurice, ele tor of 
Saxony, 167. The empernr repulſed from Metz, ib. Montmorency defeated at 8t. 
Quintin, 200. Calais taken, 291. Requires the queen-dowager of Scotland to take 
part in his quarrel againſt England, 204. Concludes the marriage between the dau- 
phin and the young queen, Mary of Scotland, ibs. Peace of Cateau Cambreſis with 
Spain and England, 220. Solicits the excommunication of queen Elizabeth, 222. Or- 
ders the dauphin and his queen to aſſume the title and arms of England, ib, Is killed 
at a tournament, 16. 

II. of France, his character, and firſt views on his acceſſion, iii. 345. Grants a 
peace to the Hugonots, 346. Declares himſelf as head of the catholic league, bat is 
ſuſpected by both parties, ib. Loſes the good will of his ſubjeRs, ib. Sends a ſplendid 
embaſly to Elizabeth, on the intended marriage between ber and his brother the duke 

of Anjou, 364. Declares war againſt the Hugonots, 382. Is defeated by Henry of 
Navarre, 437. l driven from Paris, ib. Orders the duke of Guiſe and his brother to 
be aſlaſſinated, 438. Is aſlafſhinated himſelf, ib. 

IV. of France, his acceſſion, iii. 438, Receives aid from queen El'zabeth of Eng. 
land, to oppoſe the catholic league, 439. Poſſeſſes himſelf of the ſuburbs of Paris, is, 
Battle of Yvree, ib. Is diſconcerted by the duke of Parma, % Receives freſh afliſtan®: 
from Elizabeth, 440, 441. Motives of his changing his tel gion, 446. Renounces the 
proteſtant faith, 447. Declares war againſt Spain, 450 His repreſenrations to his 

. allies, reſpecting peace with Spain, 459. Concludes a ſeparate peace, ib, He and queen 
Elizabeth, unknown to each other, entertain the ſame thoughts of eſtabliſhing a new 
ſyſtem of policy in Europe, 488. His paſſionate admiration of the picture of queen 
Elizabeth, 531. Concludes a treaty with James for the ſupport of the United Pro- 
vinces, iv. 4. ls aſſaſſinated by Ravaillac, 36. 

IV. emperor of Germany, his diſputes with pope Gregory VII. about the right 

of inveſtitures, i. 

VI. emperor of Germany, obtains poſſeſſion of Richard l. of England, arreſted by 
the archduke Leopold, i. 314 His ignominious treatment of him, 315. Produces and 
accuſes him before the diet at Worms, 36. Richard's ſpirited anſwer, 37. Isthreatened 
by the pope with an excommunication for detaining him, 318 Confeats to releaſe 
Richard on a ranſom, ib. Richard's narrow eſcape out of his hands, is. 

Heptarchy, Saxon, in Britain. eſtabliſhmeat of, i. 17. See Kent, Northumberland, E/ An, lis 
Mercia, E, Suſſex, Weſſex. - 

Herbert, attorney general, impeaches, by the King's order, lord Kimbolton, and the five 
commoners, iv. 302. Is impeached by the commons for it, zog. 

Hereford, Humphry de Bohuo earl of, conſedetates with Leiceſter and other barons againſt 
Edward l. i. 418. Is a party in forming the proviſions of Oxford, 419. ls gained over 
by prince Edward to the royal cauſe, 430. Refuſes to ſerve in the expedition againſt 
— and his quarrel with the king on the occaſion, 487. Refuſes to attend the 
king to Flanders, 488 A new conſtable appointed in his room for that ſervice, ib. He 
and the earl of Norfolk preſent a remonſtrance to him at his departure, ib. They obtain 
ſrom parliament a confirmation of the charters and indemoity for themſelves, whick 
are confirmed by the king abroad, 489. Joins in the confederacy of Thomas earl of 
Lancaſter, againſt Piers Gavaſton, ii. 7 

„Henry duke of, accuſes the duke of Norfolk in parliament in Richard 11's time, 
4. 125, Duel between them ſtopped by the king, 136. Baniſhed for teu years. 16. Suc- 
ceeds his father in the dukedom of Lancaſter, 137. See a — and Henry IV. 

HNereiy, an ac paſſed in the reign of Richard Il. enjoininy ſheriffs to apprehend the preach- 
ers of, ii. 148. The repeal ſuppreſſed by the clergy, ib, The law of the fix articles 
ſor aboliſhing paſſed, iii. 40. Sce ArTiCLEs. ü 

, perſons burnt for, William Sautree, ii 155. A Lollard, 166. James Bainham, iii. 5. 

Thomas Bilney, 6. Lambert, 45. Four Dutch Anabaptiſts, is, Dr. Barnes, Jerome, 

and Gerard, 58. Abel, Fetherſtone, and Powel, 16. Patric « Hamilton, in Scotland, 

59. Anne Aſcue, Nicholas Belenian, John Lafſcls, and John Adams, 86 Wiſhart 

the Scots reformer, 112. Joan Becher, and Van Paris, 139. Rogers, prebendary of 

St. Paul's, 186. Hooper,biſhop of Glouceſter, 186. Sanders, is Taylor parſon of 

Hudely, ib. Philpot, archdeacon of Wincheſter, 137. Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's 

is, Ridley, bimop ef Londen, and Latimer of Worceſter, 188. Hunter apprentice, 
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., Thomas Hawkes, is, A woman at Guernſey and her. infant, 16. An expreſs 
commiſſion iſſued more effe æually to extirpate it, 189. A proclamation rendering the 
poſſeſſion of heretical books capital, 196. An eſtimate of the number of perſons burnt, 
191. Archbiſhop Cranmer burnt, 197. Walter Mill ia Scotland, 225, Two Arians, by 
James I. iv. 125. A madman, ib. 

Heretics, old law for burning of, repealed, v. 357. 

Hercwar d, an Eaſt Anglian nobleman, afſembles his followers, and ſhelters himſelf in the 
= of Ely, i. 160, Reduced by William the Conqueror, and received into favour, 
166, 

Heriot, in the Anglo Saxon law, what, i. 142. note. | 

Heiries, lord, is ſent by Mary Queen of Scots, then in England, to Elizabeth, to expreſs 
her readineſs to juſtify herſelf as to her huſband's murder, iii. 94. His fluctuating con- 
duct in this negociation, 295. ls appointed by Mary one of the commiſſioners in this 
cauſe, 296. Refuſes to anſwer Murray's allegations againſt Mary, at Hampton court 
299. He and his aſſociates break up the conference, 301. Elizabeth's reply to them, 
302. 

Berrings, battle of, between Sir John Faſtolff, and the count of Dunois, ii. 203 


Sb . 


Hertford, earl of, ſon of the protector Somerſet, is privately married to the lady Catharine * 


Gray, iti. 249. Is with his lady committed to the Tower, ib. ls proſecuted in the ſtar · 
chamber, ib ls relcaſed on his wife's death, 250. 

— marquis of, aucedotes of his life, ii. 305. Is made governor to the prince, ib. Raiſes 
forces ſor the king, and is named general of the weſtern counties, ib. ls ſent with prince 
Maurice into the weſt, 336. Battle of Lanſdown, ib. 

Hexham, battle of between Montacute brother of the earl of Warwick, and the Lancaſ- 
trians, ii. 267. 

Heyle, ſerjcant, his extraordinary aſſertion of the legal prerogative in the houſe of com · 
mons, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, iii. 534. 

Hialas, Peter, ſent ambaſſador from Ferdinand, king of Arragon, to Henry VII. to ne- 
gociate a marriage between Prince Arthur and the Infanta Catharine, ii. 366. Negoci- 
ates a truce between Henry and James IV. of Scotland, 16. 

Hickes, Dr. his account of a Saxon ſodalitium or compact, i. 13H. 

High commiſſion, or eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, origin of that court, iii. 378. Its great power 
and arbitrary exertion of it, ib. 
mons remonſtrate againſt this court, iv. 35. One eſtabliſhed in Scotland, 57. A review 
of the offences cognizable by this court, 101 [ts authority moderated by James I. is, 
Is aboliſhed in Scotland by the general aſſembly, 216. Is aboliſhed in England by par- 
lament, 272. ls revived by king James Il, v. 307. . | 

Highways, the firſt toll mentioned for repairing, ii. 496. The firſt general law for the re- 
pair of, by pariſh duty, iii 210 

Hiſerians, monkiſh, a character, of, i. 18. 

Hiſtory, ancient, cauſes of its uncertainty pointed out, L 10. | 

Hobbes, a character of his philoſophy, and politics, v. 36. His death, ib; 

Hobby, Sir Philip, is employed by the protector Somerſet to ſolicit an alliance with the em- 
peror Charles V. but fails, ii. 136 His account of his negociation, i6, 

Ro/yate, archbiſhop of York, is impriſoned on the acceſſion of queen Mary, iii. 163. 

Hilland ſee Netherlands, and United Provinces. | 

Holling feed, his account of the manner of living among the common people juſt preceding 
his time, iii. 210. Curious remarks by him of the growth of luxury, 332. 

Flllis, forcibly detains the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in his chair, until a remon- 
ſtrance is paſſed avainſt tonnage and poundage, iv. 178. His ſentence by the court of 
king's bench, 16. Is impeached by the king, 302. Propoſes the declaring the generals of 
the parliamentary army traitors, 438. ls made a lord by Charles II. 39. When ambaſ- 
ſador at Paris, endeavours to make the French take part with the Engliſh againſt the 
Dutch, 73. Is ſent ambaſſador, to treat with the Dutch at Breda, 82. Agrees to favour 
the intrigues of France, but refuſes to accept a bribe,.17T, note. f 

— a merchant} of Briſtol, is executed for the duke of Monmouth's conſpiracy, v. 
262, , 


Holmes, Sir Robert, his expedition againſt the Dutch ſettlements, v. 64 Burns a fleet of 
Dutch ſhips in harbour, 79. His attempt on the Dutch Smyrna fleet, 120. 

Holy land; ſee Cruſades. - 

Homeldon, battle of, between the Piercies and the earl of Douglas. it. 157. 


Homilies, twelve, publiſhed to be read to the people, iti, 108. Biſhop Gardiner's objec- 


tions to them, 109. The laviſh principles inculcated in them, 468. 
Hinorius, pope, his avaricious demands on the clergy, i. 409. 5 
Auer, biſhop of Glouceſter, is impriſoned on the acceſſion of quem Mary, ui. 163. 
Ii 


Its power extended by the queen, 380, cor. The com- 


9. 
INDEX. 


eruelly burnt for hereſy, 136, An account of his ſcruples at conſecration, and the com- 
promiſe he obtained, 306. Hiſs 
Hops, the T* of, much increaſed in the reign of James I iv. 118. Hyde 
Heopten, Sir Ralph, reduces Cornwal for Charles I. iv. 334 Is defeated at Torrington, 394. hs 
Horn- castle, battle of, between the earl of Mancheſter and the royaliſts, iv. 347. 
Horſes, forbid to be exported by Henry, VII. ii. 381. 
Hoſpitality, cauſe and effeRs of the decay of, in England, iii. 523. 
Hebam, Sir John, is by the houſe of commons made governour of Hull, iv. 310. Refuſes l 
the king admittance into Hull, 316. Is detected in an intention of giving up the place, 5 
and is, with his ſon, ſent up to London and executed, 346. * 
Hotipur; (ee Piercy. his 
Howard, Sir Edward, admiral, ſon of the earl of Surrey, deſtroys Barton the Scots pirate, to! 
ii. 394: Ravages the coaſt of France, 398. ls killed in an engagement in Conquet har. Fr 
bour, 16. His idea of naval courage, ib. note. — 
. lord, commands the main body of the Engliſh army at the battle of Flouden, ii, lig 
403- Created carl of Surry, 404. | 9. 
2 lady Catharine, becomes the object of the affeRions of Henry VIII. on his diſguſt 3b, 
againſt Anne of Cleves, iii. 55. Is married to Henry, 58. Is accuſed to the king of the 
1 incontinency, 62. Her confeſſion, ib. Is attainted by parliament, 63. Beheaded with the ſes 
1 viſcounteſs of Rocheford, 76, te 
#7 Howard, lady Frances, is married to the ear] of Flex, iv. 43. Receives him from his of 
1 travels with obſtinate diſguſt, ib. Contracts a ſamiliarity with Carre viſcount Rocheſter, = 
| 16. Procuresthe diſgrace of Sir Thomas Overbury, 45. Is divorced, and married to clu 
Carre, then earl of Somerſet, ib. Procures Overbury to be poiſoned, ib. Is ſound guilty no! 
of Overbury's death, 50. Is pardoned, ib. Dies in obſcurity, ib. H. 
| j w——, lord, one of the cabal of fix, his evidence againſt lord Ruſſel, v. 255. Gives evi- to 
19 dence againſt Algernon Sidney, ib. and againſt Hambden, 261. on 
| Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and chief juſticiary, puniſhes Fitz Oſbert, a licentious ſtil 
VT law yer, i. 324. Aſſiſts John, in his claim to the ſucceſſion on Richard's death, 326. Sum- po 
3h | mons a ſynod by his legatine authority, 336 Dies, i6. 
| w— e ſervant of ear] Bothwel, is executed for the murder of Darnley, and charges queen 2 
Mary with being acceſſary to it, iii. 300. 32 
= de Burgh, chief juſticiary, is choſen joint protector of the realm with the biſhop of pri 
111% Wincheſter, on the death of the earl of Pembroke, i. 398. Takes Rockingham caſtle uti 
4 on the carl of Albemarle's rebelliov, 399. Executes Conſtantine Fitz Arnulf and his and 
# aſſociates for a rebellious riot in London, 400. Obtains of the pope a bull, declaring pre 
1 . Henry III. of age for government, 401. His character, 403. His removal from the civ 
1 — and ſubſequent viciſſitudes, 404. rie. 
| | Hudibras, the _ on which that poem was founded, v. 27, Character of that perſot - Ca 
| mance, v. 3 mi 
| Hudſon's Bay company, its charter when firſt granted, v. 355. vol 
11 H, , or French proteſtants See Conde ; Coligni ; Navarre, Anthony king of Guize; ſal 
| edicie, Catharine de Montmoreney, &c Battle of Dreux, 256. Battle of St. of 
i Dennis, and ſiege of Chartres, 329. The court agrees to an accommodation, ib. A ſcheme Ge 
formed for ſeizivg the prince of Conds and the admiral Coligni, 16. Battle of me 
11 Jarnac, and death of Condé, ib. Battle of Moncontour, 330. Charles marries his ſiſter the 
| to the prince of Navarre, 341. The queen of Navarre poiſoned, ib, Maſſacre of Paris, ext 
| i5, Are caluminated at foreign courts to palliate theſe barbarities, 342. Take arms mi 
| Þ | again, 344. Make peace with Henry III. 346. The catholic league formed againſt me 
| them by the duke uf Guiſe, ib. War declared againſt them again, 382. Aſſiſtance ſent me 
to the king of Navarre, by Elizabeth, 437 The Engliſh ſhips ſent againſt Rochelle al 
| deſert, iv. 135. The Dutch aſſiſt the French in reducing that town, 136. Rochelle re. tr 
duced, 170. A toleration continued to them, ib. Are perſecuted and driven out of ani 
France, by the revocation of the edict of Nantz, v. 299. lud 
Hula magazine formed there by the parliament, and Sir John Hotham appointed gover- Al 
nor, iv. 310. The king refuſed admittance into, 316. % lea 
Hume, lord, procures the regency of Scotland to be conferred on the duke of Albany, il. cut 
410. ls traduced to the regent, 411. Makes war agaiaſt the regent, and is put to tin 
death, 412. cat 
—— lord, joim a conſederaey of Scotch nobles, to proted prince James againſt the at: gri 
tempts of Bothwel, and to puniſh the murderers of Darnley, iii. 235. Surrounds Mary cal 
and Bothwel in Borthwic caſtle, who eſcape from him, 286. ſtr 
. lord, ſigns a proteſtation againſt the liturgy in Scotland, iv. 213. Re 
Hunter, au apprentice, burnt for herefy, iii. 188. be 
Hyuſtardry, remarks on the regulations to promote it, enaQted by Henry VII. ii. 383. ou 
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Heft, John, burnt for hereſy by the council of Conſtance, ii. r90. 
Hyde, Sir Edward, is made chancellor, and created carl of Clarendon, v. 39; See Cla- 


renden. : 


— 


J 


FaMAICA, the iſland of, taken from the Spaniards by Pen and Venables, iv. 518. 


ame, |, of England, an examination into his preteuſions to the crown, iv rt. His 
ſucceſſion admitted by Elizabeth on her death-bed, 2. Forbids the reſort of people to 
him on his journey to London, ib His profuſe diſtribution of titles, is His partialit 
to his countrymen, 3 Receives emvallizs of congratulation, 4. Concludes a treaty wit 
France, for the ſupport of the United Provinces, 5. A conſpiracy a gainſt him detec- 
ted, ib. Summons a conference of divines at Himpton court, on points of faith and re- 
ligious diſcipline, 7. Why averſe to the puritans, 16. His behaviour at the conference 
9. His reply when ſolicited in favour of prophecyings, ib. Summons a parliament 
ib. Orders that no outlaw ſhall be choſen, 12. Orders the commons to confer with 
the judges concerning the election of Sir Francis Goodwin, an outlaw, ib. Compromi- 
ſesthe affair with them, 13. His miſtaken notions of government and regal preroga- 
tive, 14. Calls in and annuls all patents for monopolies, 15. Public ſpirited attempts 
of the commons, 16. ls deſirous of an uniou between the two kingdoms, ib. The com- 
mons backward in granting ſupplies to him. 17. Prorogues the parliament, is. Con- 
cludes a peace with Spain, 18, His eageraeſs for a ceſſation of hoſtilities, is. Why ig+ 
norant of foreign politics, Ig ls ſtrict in executing the penal laws againſt papiſts, 20. 
Hiſtory of the gunpowder conſpiracy, ibs, Receives obſcure hints of it, 22. His ſpeech 
to rn eng on this occafion, 25. His religious ſentiments explained, is, Remarks 
on his ſpeech in favour of the projected union of the two kingdoms, 26. Aſſumes the 
ſtile of king of Great Britain, 27. Checks the commons in an intended petition againſt 
popiſh recuſants, and for lenity toward the puritans, 28. Lays open his neceſſities to 
liament, but is mortified with a refuſal of ſuitable ſupplies, 31. Cavſes of the pre- 
t poverty of the crown, ib. How induced to arbitrary exertions of his prerogative, 
32. A ſpirit diſcoverable among the commoas for reforming the conſtitution on free 
principles, 33. Owns proclamations not to be equal ro laws, but pleads precedents and 
utility for them, 34. Euters into a treaty for relinquiſhment of wardſhips and purvey- 
ance, 35. His pleaſant conceit on the occaſion, ib. note, Procures Vorſtius, an Armiman 
profeſſor of divinity, to be baniſhzd from the United Provinces, 37. His plan for the 
civilizing of Ireland, ib. Death and chara Ker of Henry prince of Wales, 40. Mar- 
ries the princeſs Elizabeth to the elector Palatine, 41. His rapid promotion of Robert 
Carre, a young Scots gentleman, 4%. Undertakes his education, ib. Unites the fa- 
milies of Howard and Devereux by marriage, 43. Is prevailed on to procure the di- 
vorce of lady Eſſex, 45. Creates Carre carl of Somerſet, 16. Raiſes money by the 
ſale of titles, 46. Calis a parliament, 1. Diſſolves it in anger, and impriſons ſome 
of the members, 47. luſtance of his indiſcretion in political converſation, 48 Young 
George Villiers introduced to him, 49. Makes Villiers his cup bearer, ib. ls infor- 
med of the ſecret of Sir Thomas Overbury's death, 50. Orders a ſtrict inquiry into 
the affair, is, Pardons Somerſet and his lady, . His conduct in this inſtance 
extenuated, ib, Creates Villiers duke of Buckingham, 51. and lord high zd- 
miral, i. Delivers up the cautionary towns to the Dutch for money, 32. His. 
motives to this compoſition explained, ib. Propoſes to viſit Scotland, 53. His for- 
mer endeavours to eſtabliſh epiſc opal authority in Scotland, 54. Propoſes to the Scots 
1 a law, for the government of the church to be veſted in him and the 
iſhops, 38. ls forced to drop the act, . Summons a meeting of Scots biſhops 
and clergy at St. Andrews, ib. ls referred by them to a general aſſembly, 6. Re- 
luctance of the general aſſembly in admitting the ceremonies enjoined by him, is. 
Allows, by proclamation in England, ſports and exerciſes on the Sunday, 59. Re- 
leaſes Sir Walter Raleigh, and grants permiſſion for his expedition to Guiana, 60. Exe- 
cutes Raleigh'on his return, 64. Why he refuſed to acknowledge the eleftor Pala- 
tine as king of Bohemia, 66. The nation diſcontented at his ina &ivity in the eleRor's 
cauſe, 67, Obtains Tupplies from parliament, 69. His reply to the repreſentation of 
grievances, 70. Fall ike chancellor Bacon, 71. Prorogues the parliament, i6. Re- 
calls his patents for monopolies, and redreſſes grievances, 72. The commons femon- 
ſtrate to himi in * eletcr Palatine, and againſt the Spaniſh match, 73, 
Reproves the houſe for this meaſure, ib. They repeat their remonſtrance, 74. His 
chaviour to the committee who prefent it, ibs, Tears the proteſtation of the commons 


out of their Pen 75, Diſſolves the parliament, and puniſhes the leaders of the- 


oppoſition, J. The remarks of both parties on theſe diſputes between him and the 
parliament, 76, Negociates with the — in favour of the elector Palatine, 7% 


by * 
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Perſuades him to ſubmiſſion, 79. His want of ſpirit ridiculed abroad, 80. His efforts 
to conclude the Spaniſh match, 16. His conſent obtained for prince Charles” journey 
to Spain, which he repents afterwards, 84. Is bullied by Buckingham into compliance, 
85. Conceſſions in favour of the catholic religion made by him in the marriage treaty, 
87. Yields to Buckingham's oppoſition to the match, 89. Aſſents to Buckingham's 
inſincere repreſentation of the affair to parliament, gi. Agrees to a war with Spain, 
£6. Endeavours to juſtify the earl of Middleſex, impeached by the commons, i4 
Begins to eſtrange himſelf from Buckingham, 94. Receives intimation of Bucking. 
ham's ſchemes from the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 95. Sends forces to aſſiſt the Dutch againſt 
Spain, 96. Enters into a treaty for the marriage of Charles with the princeſs Hen- 
rietta of France, 97. Undertakes the recovery of the palatinate, but to no purpoſe, 98. 


Dies, ib. His character, 99. Character of his queen, is. The number of peers creat. ' 


ed by him, 100 His moderation in cauſcs tried before the court of high commiſſion, 
1301 Two Arians burnt in this reign, 105. A review of manners during this reign, 
107. Diſcoutaged the gentry living in town, 105. Inſtance of his liberality, 111. His 
attention to the navy, 116. His averſion to tobacco, 121, His character as a writer, 
126 His reaſon for expelling Toby Matthews from the houſe of commons, 544. His 
notiuns of the regal power, from his book of The true laws of free monarchies, 545, 
Inquiry into his condud in the caſe of Sir Walter Raleigh, 546. Remarks on his 
adminiſtration in general, 549. Is acknowledged by parliament to have allowed more 
freedom of debate than any of his predeceſſors, 552. The general notions of the 
Engliſh government st this time, 16. Teſtimony of the advantages derived from his 
peaceable diſpoſition, 553. 

James II. his acceſſion and firſt profeſſions, v. 272. Orders by proclamation a con- 

tinuance of the cuſtoms and exciſe, 273, Goes publicly to maſs, ib. Sends an agent 
to the pope, ib. His reception of the excluſioniſts, 274. His attachment to Mry 
Sediey, ih. Summons a parhament, 274. His ſpeech to parliament on the ſubjc& of 
his revenue, #6. Receives a grant of his revenue during life, 277. Monmouth's re- 
bellion ſuppreſſed, 291. His undiſguited and peremptory language, to parliament, 297. 
Prorogues, and after diſſolves it, 299. Remarks on his imprudence with reſpe& to 
religion, ib. His reſolute exertion of the diſpenſing power, 300. Endeavours to efla- 
bliſh it by the caſe of Sir Edward Hales, ib. Diſplaces four judges, 302 Brings four 
popiſh lords into the privy council, 304. His vjoleut meaſures for the eſtabliſhment of 
popery in Ireland, 305. Revives the court of high commiſſion, 307; Iſſues a declara - 
tion of general indulgence, and ſuſpends the pepal laws againſt nonconformity, 308. 
Suſpends all penal laws in ecclefiaſtical affairs, and grants a general liberty of conſcience, 
5b. Pays court to the diſſcuters, 309. Sends a folemo embaſſy to Rome, 311. Four 
catholic biſhops conſecrated, 312. Diſſolves the parliament, ib. Recommends 3 
Benedictine to 2 degree at Cambridge, 313. His conteſt with Magdalen college, 314. 
Repeats his declaration of indulgence, and orders it to be read in churches, 315. Com- 
mits ſix biſhops, with the primate to the Tower, for petitioniog agaiuſt the declaration 
of indulgence, 314. Orders Gifford, doctor of the Sorbonne, to be elected preſident 
of Magdalen college, 319. Birth of the prince of Wales, i5 Apvlies to tbe prince of 
Orange for his concurrence in his ſchemes, 322. Shews his diſpleature agaivit the 
Dutch, 324. ls informed by Lewis XIV. of the prince of O-ange's ſchemes, 328 Of- 
vows Lewis's memorial tothe States iu his favour, 379. His army and navy become 
diſaffected and mutinous, 15. RetraQts his meaſures, 330. The prince of Orange lands 
at Torbay, 333. His chief officers and ſoldiery defer: him, 333. Is deferred by prince 
George of Denmark, and the princels Anne, 334. His couſternation at his misſortunes, 
ib. Iſſues writs for a new parhament, and ſends commiſſiouer s to treat with the 
princeſs of Orange, 335. Sends away the queen and prince, aud flies, 337. Is ſeized by 
— populace, and brought back to London, 338. Embarks tor France, 339. His cha- 
racter, 340. "T7 

8 o Robert king of Scotland, afterwards James I taken priſoner and educated 
by Henry IV of England, ii. 162. His father dies, 16. Carried to France by Henry V, 
136. Reſtored by the duke of Bedford, 196. Murdered, ib. oe, 

II of Scotland, general view of his conduct, ii. 254. How killed, jb, 

II. of Scotland, his character, ii. 337. Enters into a ſeven years truce with 

Henry VII 338. Murdered, 350 - ; 

IV. of Scotland, ſucceeds on the murder of his father, ii. 350. Receives Perkin 

Warbec and marries him to a Scots lady, 372. luvades England in conjunction with 
Perkin, is, Makes a truce with Henry VII. and ſcnds Perkin away, 366. Marr 
Margaret, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII, 37t. Sends a fleet to ffift the French a 
Henry VIII. 395. Ravages Northumberland, 402. Loſes his time with lady Ford, # 

efcated, and ſuppoſed to be killed at the battle of Flouden, 403. 
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. of Scotland is withdrawn by his mother Margaret from the power of the 
duke of Albany, regent of Scotland, ii. 411. Flies irom the power of the carl of An- 
gus, 478 Takes the government into his own hands, . Refuſes to concur with his 
uncle Henry of England, in ſhaking off the yoke of Rome, 479. Alliſts Francis 
againſt the emperor, in. 14. Is married to Francis's daughter Magdalen, ib. ls be- 
trothed to the ducheſs dowager of Longueville, whom Henry notwithſtanding ſolicits 
in marriage, 30. She is ſent to Scotland, 51. Is perſuaded by Henry to join him in 
his religious innovations, 61, His clergy diſſuade him, ib. Henry publiſhes a mani. 
leſto ag ainſt him, 67. Sir Robert Bowes detcated by the lords Hume and Huntley, 68. 
Is diſconcerted iu his operations by the dilaffe&ion of his nobility, ib. Removes lord 
Mazwell, and appoints Oliver Siuclair general of this army, 69. Battle of Solway, 
+. His death and charaQer, ib. 

. prince, ſon of Mary queen of Scotland and her huſband lord Darnley, born 
iii. 273. ls protected, by an aflociation of nobility, from the attempts of Bothwel,* 
to get him into his power, 285. His mother forced to reſiga the crown, 289. Sec, 
the next article. | 

—— VI. of Scotland proclaimed and crowned, an infant, iii. 289. His party openly 
eſpouſed by queen Elizabeth, 340. 344. The earl of Morton reſigns the regency to 
him, 358. Count d'Aubigney is ſent by the duke of Guiſe to detach him from the 
Engliſh intereſt, 16. Creates d'Aubigney earl of Lenox, ib. Is ſeized by an aſſociation 
of the nobility from out of the hands ot Lenox and Arran, 369. Summons a parlia- 
ment and convention of eſtates, is. Receives an embaſly from Elizabeth, ib. Is induced 
te diſſemble his reſentment at his detention, 370. Makes his cſcape, and ſummons has 
friends to attend him, 373 Walſiagham ſeat by Elizabeth to diſcover his true charac- 
ter, is, Summons a parliament, 374. Writes a copy of verſes in praiſe of Sir Phili 
Sidney, 387. Eſcapes from the artifices of the Englith ambaſſador, Dr. Wotton, 388. 
Concludes a league with Elizabeth for their mutual defence, 389. Licentiouſne(s of his 
clergy, 16. Remonſtrates to queen Elizabeth againſt the execution of his mother, 405. 
His behaviour on this event, 417. Prepares to aſliſt Elizabeth againſt che Spaniſh inva- 
lion, 425. Moarrics a daughter of Denmark, 436. Goes over to Norway to fetch his 
bride, ib. Philip of Spain excites couſpiracies agaiuſt him, 447. Drives the catholic lords 
who combined againtt him out of the kingdom, 449. Neguciates to enſure his ſucceſlion 
to England, 479. Sends an embaſly to Elizabeth on the luppreſlion of Eſſex's inſurrec- 
tion, 486. Is appointed heir to the Englith crown by Elizabeth, 496. Sce James I. of 
England. 

Jane Gray, lady, ſee Gray. 

Tagquiline, counteſs of Hainaul', ſee Hainault. 

Jarnac, battle of, between the duke ot Anjou and prince of Conde, iii. 329. 

{cen Baſilile, of Charles I. au enquiry into its authenticity, iv. 452. A character of the 
work, 453. x 

Ii, the Saxon prince, arrives in Britain, conquers Northumberland, and founds the king- 
dom of Bernicia, i. 17. . 

VFeries, lord chief juſtice, procures the conviction of Algernon Sidney, v. 261, His cruel- 
ty toward thoſe who had engaged in Monmouth's rebellion, 293 | ls rewarded with the 
chancellorſhip and a peerage, 295. ls appointed one of the commillioners on the revival 
of the court of high commiſſion, 307, note. Declines in tavour by his adherence to the 
proteſtant faith, 313. Is killed by the mob, 337. Eg. 

Yephren, colonel, makes a motion in parliameut for giving Cromwel the title, of Ring, iv, 
$27. 

7+rgeau, the earl of Suffolk, beſieged and taken priſoner there, ii. 209, 

ſerom of Prague burnt for hereſy by the council of Conſtance, i. 190. 

Jeruſalem conquered by the Mahometan Arabs, l. 186. Maltered by the Turks, 187. 
Their depredations on the Chriſtian pilgrims to the firlt riſe of cruſades, ib. See Crus 
fads, Taken by the cruſaders, 198. Godtrey of Bouillon made king ol, 199. 

Feſuits, the motives of the eſtabliſn ment ot that order, iii. 362 Character ot, ib, Campion 
— ſent into Eagland, 353 Campion executed, ib, Five exec uted 1vr the popiſh 
Plot, v. 215, ; - ; 

Jes, a charadter of that people, i. 301. How they came to practice uſury, ib. Forbidden 
by an edict to appear at the coronation of Richard I. 302 A matlacre of ib, 'The great 
oppreſſions exerciſed againſt them under the Anglo Norman kings, 385. A mallacre 
and pluu ler of, encouraged by Firz-Richard, mayor of Loudon, 4:8, Extortions pras · 
uſed upon them during the reign of Heury III. 446 The pretcnces made ulc of to op- 
preſs them, ib. Are accuſed of adulterating the coin, and cruelty uled by Edward 1, 

_ 453- Buniſhed by him, and robbed and perſecuted at the ciuque port tou, 454- 

ges, When they began to be worſhipped, i. 38: 
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I nbriconmant, arbitrarily infli ĩed by offi:ers of ſtate duriag the reigu of queen Elizabey 
502. 508, Se Petition of right, 

Tra, king of Weſſex, his wiſe aud glorious re gn, i. 35. B:queaths his kingdom to Adela. 
his qu*en's brother, i. 

Tncident, in Scotland, an account of, and irs effedts, iv. 277. 

Incloturet, obſervations on the law of Henry VII. agaiaft, ii. 383. An inſurrection is 
Norchamptonſhire for the deſtruRtion of, iv. 28 


Tndependents, riſe and character of that party, iv. 366. Is the firſt Chriſtian ſe& which ad. 


mitted of toleration, 367. Adovr republican priaciples, ib. Form a party in parlianey; 
azainſt the preſbyterians, b. R:duces the parliament under ſuhjsRtion to the arny, 
4:0. Afﬀront the Scots commiſhianers on thei departure, 423. O vain the entire com- 
mand of the parliament, by the violent egeluſi on of the preſbyterian members by the 
army, 439. | 

Iulise. Sec Eaſt and Wt. 

1-4.4genc?, the declaration of, publiſned by king Charles Il. iv 62. Repeated, 119. Recall, 
137. A general declaration of, publiſhed by James II. v. 308. Is repeated, aud ordered 
to be read in churches, 315. 

Tadulgencicr, from what motives the ſale of them, promoted by pope Leo X. ii. 428. The 
pr»duce from, how applied by him, 6 Licentious conduct of the venders of them, 4. 
The ſale of, preached againſt by Martin Luther. See Luther and Reformation, A large 
cargo of, taken on board two Syamilh ſhips, iii. 442. 7 

Taduflry, inquiry into the cau'es of the low ſtate of, in the time of Henry VII. ii. 482. 

2 Swiſs, their ad vantage over the heavy- armed cavalry iu ule at the time of Henn 

I u 399. 
In ocent III. pope, his charaQer, and ſtate of the papacy, at his promotion, i. 336. Levies 1 
ſortie h of eccleſtiftical revenues for the relief of the Holy Land, i. Hs conduct on the 
double ele Aion of Reginald ad John de Gray to the fee of Canterbury, 3 37. Sets both 
of themaſide, and appoints cardinal Langton to be primate, 338. His myſterious preſent 
to John to pacify him, is, Lays the king and kingdom under an interdid on account 
of John's oppoſition, 340. Excommunicates the emperor Othe, 342. Publiſhes a cru. 
ſide againſt the Albigenſes, ib. Excommunicates John, 343- Abſolves John's ſubjech 
from their allegiance to him, 344. Offers John's kingdom to Philip of France, ib. Hy 
private iuſtru ions to Pandolf, his legate to Philip, 345. Takes off his interdicts, 14}. 
Jaclines to favour John againſt his barons 352. Is applied to by John, complaining d 
his being forced to grant the great charter by his barons, 359 Annuls the charter 

by a bull, i6 

Innccent IV. pope, calls a general council at Lyons, to excommunicate the emperor Frederic, 
i 410. His claims of Ecclefialtical revenues, 411. Offers the kingdom of vicily to 
- ichard earl of Cornwall, who refuſes it, i6 

Tnoinſa, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, gives James I. a paper, diſcovering the ſchemes of the 
Duke of Buckingham, iv. 95. | 

Inſtitution of a Chr:flian man, a treatiſe ſo called, wrote and publiſhed by Henry VII. 
lit 65. 

Tntercursus magnus, or great treaty of commerce, concluded between England and th: 
Flemings, it. 367. | 

Inter eftl of money, when firſt regulated by law, iii. 100 Declared illegal by parliament, 145 
The rates of, how 1'mited in England and France, in the time of queen Elizabeth, 52% 
The rates of, in the reign of James I. iv. 14 ; 

Taveſlitm es, diſpute between pope Gregory VII. and the emperor Heary IV. concerving, 
i. 170. Between pope Paſcal Il. and Henry I. of England, 208. Actifices of the pope 
to annex the privileges of, to the papacy, 338. 

Joan ID Arc, commonly called the Maid of Orleans, her hiſtory previous to her publi 
actions, ii. 204. Becomes inſpired with a deſire to aſſiſt Charles VII. oppreſſod by 
the Engliſh, ih. Applies to the governor of Vaucouleurs, who feuds her to the ki; 
205. Offers to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, 6. Examined by the theologians, and pit 
liament, „. Entruſted with the command of a convoy to ſupply Oricans, 206. Enten 
Orleans with ſafety, 207, Another convoy enters unmoleſted, ib. Drives the Eg 
un rom one of their poſts, ib, Maſters two others, 208, Wounded, is. The belt 
gers retire, ib. Takes Jergcau, whither the carl of Suffolk had retired, by aſſault 
209. The probable ſhare ſhe had in theſe enterprizes, ih. Attends the coronation © 
Charles at Rheims, 210, General terror which the reports of her raiſed, 21“. Inclin's 
to return home, but is detained by Dunois, 212, Goes to the aſliſtance of Campeight 
and is taken priſoner, ib, Review vi her conduct, 113. Tricd for foicery, 214 
terrogatories put to her, il. Condemned, ib. Recants her pretenſions to in{prration, 
Burnt, 215. 
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Fobn, fourth ſon of king Henry II. his father's kind intentions in his favour, i. 277. Sent: 
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to reduce Ireland without effeR, 289. His father's grief on finding him a party io his 
brother Richard's revolt, 295. The bounty of his brother Richard I. to him, 301. 
Marries Aviſa, daughter of the earl of Gluaceſter, ih. Summons a council at Reading, 
in his brother Richard's abſence, to oppoſe the tyranny of Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, 
guardian of the realm, 311. Is ſeduced from his allegiance by the offers of Philip of 
France, ib. Abetts Philip's invaſion of Normandy, 316. Claims the kingdom of Eng- 
Jand, as heir to his brother, whom he reported to be dead. ib. Returns to France, and 
oper.ly acknowledges his alliance with Philip, js. All his poſſeſſions io England for - 
feited on account of this treaſon, 319. The laconic letter ſent him by Philip on Rich- 
ard's releaſe h. His treacherous conduct to Philip, previous to his ſubmitting to his 
brother, 320. Retroſpe of his meaſures to ſecure the ſucceſſion, while his brother 
wasabſentin Paletine, 326. His acceſſion to the crown on Richard's death, ibs. Con- 
cludes a peace with Philip, 327. Procures a divorce from his wife, and eſpouſcs [!2- 
ella, daughter of the count of Angouleme who had been married to the count de la 
Marche, ib. His nobles refuſe to attend him to quell the commotions in France, with- 
out a confirmation of their privileges, 328. But are intimidated by him, is. Incenfes 
the Norman barors againſt him, id. Violates his engagements to Philip, 295. Takes 
young Arthur, duke of Britanny, priſoner, with the count de la Marche, and other 
Norman Barons, 330 His conference with Arthur, 16. Kills him, 4. Generally de- 
teſted for this cruel act, 331, Is ſummoned before Philip to anſwer for this murder, 
and, on non appearance, ſentenced to forfeit all his royalties in France, i  Befieges 
Alengon, but ©bliged to abandon it by the addreſs of Philip, 332. Reſigns himfeif to a 
ſiupid inaQtivity, 16. Flies over to England on the taking of Chateau Gaillard, 353. 
The poſſeſſion of Normandy recovered by the French, 334. Oppreſſes his barons for 
deſerting him in Normandy, 335. Makes ineffeQual preparations for recovering Nor- 
mandy, ib. Makes a diſgraceful expedition to Rochelle, is, Remarks on the tenden- 
ey of his bebaviour, is. His conduct on the clandeftine election of Reginald to the fee 
of Canterbury, 3:6. Procures John de Gray, biſhop of Norwich, to be elected, 337. 
Appeals to the pope, on the occaſion, 16. His rage on the pope's letting aſide both 


competitors, end appointing cardinal Langte n to the primacy, 339. Expels the monks 


of Chriſt church, 16. 1s threatened with an interdiQ, 16. His oppoſition and incapacity 
to ſupport it, 349. The kingdom interdicted, and the immediate conſequences of it, . 
Hisretaliation, 347. His crue! treatment of William de Broouſe's wife and for, 342. 
Is excommunicated, 343 His treatment of Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, ib. His 
biſhops withdraw themfelves out of the kingdom, ib, Is deſerted by his nobility, i6. 
Propoſes a conference with Langton, but his terms rejected by him, 344. His ſubjects 
abſolved from their allegiance to him, is. His kingdom offered by the pope to Philip 
of France, who prepares an armament to take poſſeſſion of ir, ib. Aſſembles bis vaffals 
at Dover, to oppoſe him, 16. ls prevailed on by the legate Pandolf, to ſubnvt to the 
pope, 345. Reſigns his kingdom to the pope, ibs. His mean homage to Pandolf, 346. 
His cruel reſentment to Peter of Pomfret, 4. Propoſes an invaſion of France, but is 
deſerted by his barons, ib. His abject ſubmiſſions to Langton and the prelates who 
returned with him, 348. The cxorbitant claims of reſtitution by his clergy, 349. The 
nterdia taken off, 6. Makes a fruitleſs expedition to France, ib, His barons conſe- 
derate ſor a renewal of their charter of liberties, 351. Their formal demands thereof, 
. Yields the right of inveſtitures to his clergy to attach them to him, is. Appeals to 
the pope agaiaſt his barons, 352. Refuſes to grant their demands, 353. They commence 
hoſtilities againſt him, 354 He ſigns the great charter of Engliſh liberties, . Makes 
farther conceſſions to them, 357. Twenty five barons appointed con ſet vatots of this 
charter, is, Takes ſecret mesſures to oppoſe his barons, and applies to the pope, 359. 
Receives forces from abroad, with the pope's bull againſt the great charter, ib, Belieges 
and takes the caſtle of Rocheſter, 360. His cruel treatment of the garriſon, and deval- 
tation in the open country, 4. The barons offer the kingdom to Lewis, lun of Philip 
of France, 361. Is defeated by the French ſoldiers on the arrival of Lewis, 362. Dies, 
il. His character, ib, His ch Idren, 363 Granted the firſt charter to the city of Lone 
don, i His cruel extortion of money from a very rich ſev, 447. $7 
Jn, king of France, ſon of Philip de Valois, puts the conſtable d' Eu to death, ii. 80. 
deizes Charles, king of Navarre, and imprifons him, 81. Is defeated and raken pr il. ner 
u Poictiers, by. prince Edward, 85. is nobly treated by Edward, 86. Is carried to 
Loudon, 8) Concludes a diſhonourable treaty with Edward, which is diſclaimed by 
the dauphin, 90. Recovers his liberty by the treaty of Bretigni, 94. Ratifics this 
treaty at Calais, 93. Returns 10 Evgland and dies, 94. | 
——, Don, of Auſtria, is appointed governor of the Low Countries, on the death of 
Requeſens, iii. 351. le forced to agree to tl.e treaty. called the pacihication of Ghent, ib 
eaks this treaty, and ſeizes Namur, ib, ProjeAs a marriage with Mary queen of 
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Scots. 16. Gains an advantage over the Flemings at Gemblours, 35%. Is poiſoned, u 
ſuppoſed, by Philip, ib. 
= „III. you of Britanny, marries his brother's daughter, as his heireſs, to Charles de 
ois, ii. 38. 
Joba of Gaunt, See Lancaſter. 
obn:on compared with Shakeſpeare 2s a dramatic writer, iv. 124. 
ones, colonel, contributes to the defeat of Charles I. at Cheſter, iv. 393- 
—, Inigg, is proſecuted by the parliament, for aſſiſting in rebuilding the cathedral 0 
Sr, Paul, iv. 23. / 
Foreph, Michael, inftigates an inſurreQion in Cornwal againſt Heary VII. ii. 363. Defez 
ted and executed, 365. 
ournals of the bouze of commons, when they firſt began to be regularly kept, iv. 28, 
oyce, cornet, ſeizes king Charles I. at Holdeoby, and carries him to the army, iv. 4tt. 
{reland, an expedition agaioſt, undertaken by Henry II. i. 870. State of, at that time, i 
Its diſtioRt ſovereignties, 271. Granted to Henry II. by pope Adrian III. ib, ger 
Der mot, Strongbow, and Fitz Stephens. Improper conduct of {© Engliſh with regard t., 
274. Piers Gavaſton made lord lieutenant of, by Edward II. ii. 4 Is grievoully oppteſ 
ſed by the Engliſh, 11. Robert Bruce king of Scotland, makes an unſucceſsful expe. 
dition to, ih, Annual expence of, to England, in the reign of Henry V. 191 Attached 
to the houſe of York, 332. Revolts under the precenſions of Lambert Simnel, ib. Sir 
Edward Poynings ſent over to reduce the malcontents in that kingdom, 360. His me. 
morable ſtatute, ib. Ineffectual attempts upon, by Perkin Warbec, 361. EreRed inte 
a kingdom by parliament, iii. 530. note. Is invaded by the Spaniſh general San Joſe. 
pho, v. 359 The cruel'y of lord Grey on reducing the invaders, ibs. The imperte& 
dominion of England over, 463. Cruel treatment of the natives ih. Hiſtory of Shan Onezle, 
465. Account of the earl of Thomond, 466. Tyrone rebels, 467. Defeat of the 
Engliſh under Sir Henry Bagnal. 468 The earl of Eſſex {ent over, 469. His ill ſuccei 
470. Treaty between Eſſex and Tyrone, 471. Eflex ſuddenly goes over to England, 
47% The truce broken by Tyrone, 474 Tyrone driven into the Moraſſes by Mount 
joy, ib. The Engliſh troops there paid with baſe money, 489. Is invaded by the Spe- 
niards, ib. Tyrone and the Spaniards reduced, 490 Tyrone ſurrenders to the deputy 
494. The civiliſation of, undertaken by James I. iv. 37. An explanation the Bru 
law, 38. Gavelkind and taniſiry, ib. heſe cuſtoms aboliſhed, and the Engliſh law 
introduced, ib. Colonies planted in Ulſter, on its falling to the crown by attainders, 3j 
The plan of civiliſation confirmed by Charles l. 278. The Engliſh proteſtants there 
adopt the puritanical opinions, and popular pretenſions of the Engliſh houle of com. 
mons, ibs, The men raiſed by Strafford to ſerve againſt the Scots, reduced, 279. Art 
withheld from entering the Spaniſh ſervice, 280. A conſpiracy formed to expel the 
Engliſh, 16. Maſſacre of the Engliſh in Ulſter, 282. The rebellion and cruel treat- 
ment of the Engliſh extended through the other provinces; 285. The fugitives received 
in Dublin, ib. The Engliſh of the pale, join the Iriſh inſurgents, 286. The rebel 
deſcated in ſeveral encounters by Scots troops ſent to ſupprefe them, 351. The diltreb 
ſed ſtate of the kingdom by theſe devaſtations, 352. A ceſſation concluded with the 
rebels by the king's order, 353. Glamorgan's treaty wich the council of Kilkenny, 9) 
A new rebellion excited by Rinuccini, the pope's nuncio, 458. The nuncio 1s driven 
out of the iſland, 459. The garriſons reduced for the king by Ormond, 460. Cromvt' 
is choſen lord lieutenant by the council of ſtate, ib. His rapid ſucceſles there, 463. 
reduced by lreton, 486. A view of the adminiſtration there, under the protectorate © 
Oliver Cromwel, 526 The native Iriſh confined to Connaught, ib. Court of clams 
erected to reſtore conſi ſcations and arrears to royaliſts, v. 100. An intended in 
rection ſuppreſied by Ormond, ib. The cattle of, prohibited from being imported 
England, Iot. Succeſſion of lords lieutenants, v. 248. Ormond ſent over again, 4 
Violent meaſures of king James in favour of Popery, 305. Tyrconnel made lord les. 
renant, l. The corporation charters annulled, and new ones granted, ſubject tod 
king's will, 311. The offices of government there filled with catholics, iv. 
Treland, ſather, tried aud executed with Grove and Pickering, for the popiſh plot,“ 
202. ; by 
1raon, ſon-in-law to Oliver Cromwel, is wounded and taken priſoner at the bates 
Naſeby, iv. 390. His charaQer 425. Propoles to Cromwel a meeting to conſider 
ſettling the nation, and bringing the king to a trial, 56. His ſpeech in parlian 
againſt farther treaty with the king, 426. His cruelty on the taking Colcheſter, 4 
Is appointed one of the judges to try the King, 442. Is left commander 2 
Ireland by Cromwel, 472. His ſucceſſes there, 486, Takes Li merie, aud. dict of ! 
plague, 487. His character, is, | F 
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Lalella, daughter of the count of Angouleme, taken by her father from her huſband the 
count de la Marche, and married to king John, i. 327. Her children by Joh", 363 
Marries the count de la Marche on John's death, 407. Her children by him . — 
Ergland eto viſit their brother Henry III. 36. Henry's bounty of riches aud honours 
to them, i They are baniſhed, 420 a 

Jubella, daughter «| Philip, king of France, contracted to prince Edward of Exelund i 
493. le married to him when king, i 3. Her charaQer and averſion 0 33 „ 
vaſton, 16 Is inſulted, and icme of ker retinue killed by lord Badletmere 4. Goes 
to Paris to mediate between her huſband: and her brother Charles the Fair 17. Her 
expedient to thi- end, /. Becomes acquanrred with Roger Mortimer, ib Her intimacy 
with him, . Enpages in a conſpiracy againſt the king, 18. Afﬀarces her ſor. to the 
daughter of che count of Holland and Hainault, 19. Lands with an army in Suffolk, ib. 
. joined by the barons, 1. Her declaration, i The city of London declares for her; 
< She calls a parlament, which depoſes Edward, 20. ls confined, on the execution af 
Mort mer, 23. . 

— dee hter of Charles VI of France married to Richard II of Eng land, ii. 1 30. 
Returned to ber father, 15s. 

—, qucen oft Caftile, and wife of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, dies, ii. 374. Her 
daughter Joan married to Philip, archduke of Auſtria, ib. . 
Ttaly, its detencelels ftite when it vaded by Charles VIII. of France, ii. 360. View of 
Italian politics at that period, ib. I.cague formed againſt France, 261. The fate cf, at 
the acceſſion of Henry VIII. ii. 290. The powers of, corfederate with the :mperor 
Charles V. agaivft Francis l. king of France, iii. 338. The French driver out of. 440. 
The confederate ſtates of, become j-alous of the emperor, ib, The leagye with 
Francis apainſt him, 450. Character of the writers of, on the revival of l rn'np, iv. 

113. 

Jadyer, itinerant, why firſt appointed, i. 380. Their anſwer to the queſtion propounded 
to them by Herry VIII. reſpeRting attainders, iii. 49. Patents given them, dur prod 
behaviour, by Charles I. iv. 273. Four diſplaced by James II. preparatory to trying the 
caſe of g r Edward Hales, v. 302. 

Judgement of God, in the Anglo Saxon law, what, i. 141, 

Julias II. yope, his ckaraRter, it. 350. Joins in a league with the emperer, ard the king 
of France and Sparn, againſt the Vecetians, ib. Declares war againſt the duke «cf ber- 
rara, . Irterdits the council of Piſa, 392. The Swils in his intereſt drive the French 
out of Milan, and reinſtate Maximilian Storf., 395. Dies, and is ſucceeded by Lec, X. 
396. Sce Leo X. 

— . II. pope, his joy at the return of England to its obedicrce to the church of Rome; 
iii. 179. His common to cardinal Pole with reſpeR to church lands, 531. nate. 

—. Agricola. See Agricola. | 

., Car. See Carer. 

Juris, origin of the appointggent of, for judicial deciſions, i. 59. 


Foriiprudence, revival of the Roman, ard its advantages over thoſe modes which preced- - 


ed its revival, ii. 315, Why it did not become the municipal law of England, 316. 

Jurers, antiently puniſhed by fine and impritonment for finding a verdiR contrary to the 
direction of the judges, iii. 504. : 

, a liſt of the puritanical names of; at the time of the commonwealth, iv. 502. aote. 

Taftice of Peace, the firſt inflirution of that office, i. 507, 

Juliciaty, chief, that office when aboliſhed, i. 507. 5 

Juitinian's pand As, the accidental finding of, how far advantageous to the revival of civil 
policy, i), 315. 

Jutes, where . ſettled in B:;tain, i. 14. note. 

Jexin, is made biſhop of London and high treaſuter, iv. 194. Reſigns, 250. Attends 
Charles J. at his execution, 446. 


K 


X ENDRED, Eng of Mercia, reſigns his crown, and ends his days in penance at 
Rome, i. 31, 0 3 

Kentic, the 8 deſeats the Britons fighting againſt his father Cerdic, i. 15. 

Kent, hiſtory of the 8e xn king dom of, i 18. wy 2 

Kent, earl of, brother to Edward Il, engages with queen Iſabella, in a conſpiracy ?gairft 
his brother, ii. 18. Purtues Edward to Briſtol, 19. s inſnared by the arts of Morti- 

mer, condemned and cxecured, 34. | 

Ant, maid of. See Barton, Elizabeth. 
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Ke, a tanner, excites and heads an inſurreQion in Norfolk againſt incloſures, iii. 134. 1 
defeated by Dudley, carl of Warwick, and executed, i“. 

Kildare, carl of, made deputy of Ireland, under the duke of Richmond, iii. 477. Is called 
over to anſwer for his conduct, and dies in priſen, ib. His {on, with five uncles, execut- 
ed for joining the Iriſh rebels, #6. 


| Kilkenny, council of, a ceſſation agreed with, by the earl of Ormond, ii. 354. Glzmor. 


— treaty with, 397. Concludes a peace with Ormond, and enages to aſſiſt the king, 

458. 

Xilſytb, battle of, between the earl of Montroſe, and the covenanters, iv. 395. 

Kimbolton, lord, takes part with the commons, in their diſputes with Charles, L iv. 299. li 
1mpeached by the king, 302. 

King of England, a ſummary view of his power as a feudal prince, i. 369. Naturally fa. 
veured by the common people, 372. Heard causes often perſonally in their court, 379, 
All who act under the authority of him for the time being, indemnificd from future 
attainder by ſlatute, ii. 389. Oblervations on this law, ib. Extent of his power at the 
time of He ry VII. 378 ; 

Kirkoldy of Grange, commander of the caſtle of Edinburgh, declares for queen Mary, ii. 
339. Is reduced by the Engliſh, and executed by his countrymen, is. 

Kirke, colonch, his ſavage cruelty after the battle of Sedgmoor, v. 292. 

Kirkpatric, the creſt and motto of that family, whence derived, i. 50g. 

Knevet, Sir Thomas, engages the French admiral Primauget, off the coaſt of Britauny, aud 
the two admirals blown up, ii. 393. 

Knights, formerly diſtinguiſhed in battle only by the enſigus on their ſhields, i. 324. 

Knights fees, the number of thoſe eſtabliſhed by William the conqueror, i. 472. How the 
number dect aſcd, 473. 

Knights of «bires, to affiſt in parliament, when they firſt began to be appointed, i. 420. 
Se” Commons. 

Knolles, Sir Robert, invades France from Calais, but is defeated by Du Gueſclin, f. 101. 

Knox, John, the Scots relormer, remarks on his account of the murder of cardinal Beaton, 
iii. 113. note. Arrives in Scotland from Geneva, 226. Inſpires the people with zeal a- 
gairſt popery, 15. Riot thereupon, ib. Becomes chief director of the Congregation of the 
Lord, 219. Inſtigates the people and preaches to inſult queen Mary on her arrival, for 
her adherence to the catholic religion, 241. His inſolent ſpeeches to Mary, on her kind 
overtures to him, 242. Defends the outrages committted in the queen's chapel, x44 
Infults lord Darnley on his marriage with Mary, 267. 


.L 


1 


LA. the price of, attempted in vain to be reduced by parliament, in the reign 

of Edward III. ii. 110. And commodities, remarks on the comparative prices of, at 

the time of Henry VII. and now, ii. 382. 

Laci, Roger de, conſtable of Cheſter, bis gallant defence of Chateau Gaillard for John 3- 
gainſt Philip of France, i. 333. His generous treatment by Philip when the place was 
taken 1b. 

Lambert, a ſchoolmaſter, controverts the real preſence,iii. 43. ls accuſed, and appeals to 
Henry VIII. 44. Henry epters into a formal diſputation with him, ib. Is ſileuced and 
ſentenced as a heretic, 45. 1s burnt with great cruelty, . 

is diſappointed of the lieutenancy of Ireland, by the intrigues of Oliver Cromwel, 
iv. 460. Follows Charles II. out of Scotland into England, 430 Battle of Worcelter, 
ib. Cromwel appointed protector by his means, 503, Oppoſes the motion for giving 
Cromwel the title of king, 528, Is deprived of his commiſhons, and retires with a | 
ſion, 532. Engages in the cabal of Wallingford-houſe, v. 3. Suppreſſes an inſurrection 
of yaliſts, and takes Sir Georpe Booth priſoner, 8. Forms an aſſociation among the 
officers againſt the parliament, is. Is caſhiered, ib. Expels the parliament, 0. Eſta» 
bliſhes the committee of ſaſety 9. Marches northwerd to meet Monk, 14. Is commit- 
ted to the Tower, 15. Eſcapes, 23. Is retaken by Ingold ſby, is. Is excepted from the 
aQ » indemnity on the reſtoration, 47. Is tried, 58. ls reprived and confined in 
Guernſey, 60. - 

Lambith, council ſummoned there, by Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to enquire into 
che lawfulneſs of Matilda's marrying Henry J. i. 203, 1 

La, Edmond carl of, ſent by Edward 1. to accommodate differences with Philip 
king of France, i. 469. Makes an unſucceſsful attack upon Guienve, 484. Dies, ih, 

— . Thomas earl of, his character, opulence, and power, ii. 3. Heads a confederacy of 


barons againſt Picrs Gavaiton, is, Comes to parliament with an armed retivue, 
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and demands the baniſhment of Gavaſton, 4. Is made hereditary ſteward, is, Forms 
another confederacy againſt Gavaſton, 6. Raiſes an army againſt the king, 7. Pats 
Gavaſton to death, is. Inſiſts on a renewal of the ordinances after the defeat of Ban- 
nockburn, 11. Combines with the barons to ruin the Delpenſets, t2- Oppoſes the 
king with an army, 15. Is defeated by Sir Andrew Harcla, and executed, is, His 
character, ib. 

Lancafter, earl of, brother and heir to Thomas earl of, joins the conſpiracy of Iſabella and 
Mortimer againſt Edward II. ii. 18. Edward delivered into his cuſtody, and confined 
in Kenilworth. caſtle, 20. ls ſuſpeed of favouring the king, who is therefore taken 
out of his hands, 21. Is appointed guardian to the young king, 30. 

. Henry car! of, is engaged in fruitleſs negociations tor peace between Edward III. 
and king John of France, at Avignon, ii. 80. Is ſent with an army into Normandy, 82. 
Is created duke of Laucaſter, 91. Endeavours an accommodation betweeu Edward aud 
John of France, his priſoner, ib. 

——, John of Gaunt, duke of, fon to Edward III. accompanies his brother in his expe- 
dition 0 Caſtile ,ti. 97. Marries the daughter of Henry duke of, ib. Eſyouſes for his 
ſecond wife, the daughter of Peter king of Caſtile, 98 His army in France haraſſed 
and deſtroyed, 101. The adminiſtration of government committed to him by his fa- 
ther, b. His great authority during the minority of Richard If. 115 —Confequence 
of his pretenſions to the crown of Caſtile, ib. His unſucceſsful attempts in Britanny, 
116. His palace at the Savoy burnt by the rabble, 118. Diſappointed in hop<s of 
obtaining Caſtile, 121. Returns home, 129. Obrairs a grant of, the duchy of Guienne, 
i. Relinquiſhes it, 16. Dies, 137. Succeeded by his fon the duke of Hereford, ib. See 
Hereford. 

. Heary duke of, his character, ii. 137. Comes over on the embarkation of Richard 
II. for Ireland, 138. Increafe of vis army, i6. Serzes Briſtol, aud executes ſome of Rich- 
ard's miniſters without trial, is. Obtains poſſeſſion of the king perfor, and afſembles 
a parliament in his name, 139. Precurcs his depot, ib. Hu challenge of the crown, 
ib. Refle dions on his vitenſible pecterifions, 140 Calis a parbament by his own au- 
thority, 144. See Henry IV. SES 

— Js, his ſuccetsſul captures from the 2 and expedition to Brazil, ui 
451, Commands the brit fleet ſotted out by the Eaſt-Judia company, 516. 

Land. See Feudal Syſtem. 

Landais, Peter, a corrupt miniſter of the doke of Britanny, bribed by Edward IV. to per- 
ſuade his maſter to deirver up Heory car! of Richmond, ii. 307. Enters into a negocia- 
tion with Richard I to betray Richmond, 311. Put to death by the ponies of Britanny 


339 a : 

Landeecy, beſieged by the emperor Charles V. iii. 25. Charles forcea to abandon it by the 
ſuccours of Francis, ib, | a 

Lanfranc, a Milaneſe monk, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, i. 164. His character, 16. 
Crowns William Rufus, 182. Dies, 153. 

Langborne, his trial for the popiſh plot, v. 216. * 

Langhd:, battle of, between Mary queen of Scots, and Murray the regent, ii. 292. : 

Langton cardinal, appointed Archbithop of Canterbury, by pope Innocent IH. in oppoſition 
to Reginald and Jobn de Gray, i. 338. Rejects king John's propoſal rowarcs an ac- 
commodation, 344. Returns to England, and receives the king's f ubmifhuns, 348. His 
character, 350. Stimulates the barons to an affertion of their hberties agaluſt the 
oppreſhons of John, 351. Reſules to pub liſh the pope's bolt of cxcommunication agaiult 
the barons, 359. ls cited to Rowe, and ſuſpended, i6. : 

Lanxdowon, battle of, between the royaliſts aud patliamentarians, iv. 336. 2 
Lacelle:,accules queen Catharine Howard of incontinence to archbiſhop Cranmer, iii. 61, 
Confirms his charge to the lord privy fea}, 62. . 
Latimer, viſthop,refigas his biſhopric on the paſſing the law of ſix articles, and 1s impruoned, 
ill, 47. Is gam impriſoucd on the accrfion of queen Mary, 163. ict under a 
guard ro Oxtore, to debate on tranfubſtantiation, 169. Is bur nt for herely, with biſtop 

Ridley, 188, : 

Loud, bey of Loadon, his character, iv. 184. Introduces new ceremonies into the church, 
ib, Is offered a cardinal's hat, 185. Becomes odious to the puritans, ib. H-s bebav:our 
in the confecration of St. Cathariwe's church, 186. latroduces pictures into churches, 
187. Exalts the regal authority, 188. Is made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 194. His 
wogratefui preſecution of William biſhop of Lincoln, 200. Is attacked by the populace 
in Lambeth palace, which he is obliged to lortiſy, 230. Is impeached by the houic of 
—_— 239. ls committed to _—_— 240. is tried, 579 Aud executed, ib. Re- 
ttoſpect of his conduct and character, 380. 

233 duke of, diſſuades Charics I. 8 rigorous meaſures toward Scotland, v. 48. 

« 
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Perſuades the king to admit pre · bytery there, 49. Obgructs the union of the tog 
kingdoms, intended by the king, 107. Is ove of the cabal miniſtiy, ib. His character, ich. 

| His beivg employed, voted a grievance by the houſe of commons, 142. Is ſent down 
as commiſſioner to the Scots parliament, 176. Becomes chief miniſter for Scotland, 
177. His violent and arbitrary adminiſtration, 178 Hs private conduct, 179. Briugy 
down Hephlapd claus to ravage the country at free quarter, 18m. 

Lovrentivs, ſucceſſor to Auguſtine, how he brought back Eadbeid to the chriftian religion, 
1.25. 

Lautrec marſhal, the French general in Italy, deſcated by the Imperialitz at Bicocca, ii. 
43 Raiſes the ſiege of Bayonne, attacked by the emperor Charles V. 440. 

Law, the firſt written code in England, i 24. 

t: the ſtudy of, anciently confined to the clergy, i. 380 

—— . Civil, the early reception and ſtudy of, in our univerſities, ii. 316. Motives for ity 
reception, ib. Why it did not obtain to be the municipal law of England, ib. 

———— , the common, firſt riſe of, i. 61. 

—— criminal, among the Anglo-Saxons, a view of, i. 136. 

=——, ſcuda!, the original of traced, 1 37. Its iutroduct:on into England, 369, The 
ſeudal goverament in England delincaied, ib. 

Law: and proclamations, difference of. explunecd, iv 34 

League catholic formed in France by the duke of Guife age inſt the Hugovots, iii. 346, Is 
revived, 382. le headed by the duke of Mayenne on the death of Gu ſe, 438. Declines 
on the converſi1, of Henry IV. 451. 

aud covenant, ſolemn i- tramed at Edinburgh, at the perſuaſion of Sir Henty 
Vane,iv 350 ls received by the Evglih parliament, 16. Is renounced by the Scots 
pariiament, v. 50 ls burnt in Eogiand by the kavgman, 5 2. 

Learning, the decline of, from the Auguſtan age, to the ages of monkiſh barbariſm, traced, 
i 2374. Wheu the loweſt point of depreflion may be dated, ib. Gradual recovery ol, 
ib. Circumſtances «*hich tended to the revival and advancement of, in the fifteenth, 
century, 384. "Ihe ſtate of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, iii 324. Remarks on the (late 
of, im Greece, iv. 122. Account of the revival in Europe, 123. In England, ib. 

Legates à latere, their power and office deſcribed, i. 517 note- 

Legantine court, erected by cardinal Wolley, ii. 417. its oppreſſions checked, 413. 

Legitimacy of bit th, Ciſputes between the civil and ceclefiaſtical courts concerviug, in the 
reg of Henry III. i. 444. Memorable reply of the barons to the prelates on this oc- 
caſion, 445. : 

Leicefler, is itormed by Charles I and taken, iv. 390. Is retaken by Fairfax after tue battle 
of Naſeby, 592. | 

„ cart of, his inſolent behaviour fruſtrates the cunſcrence between Herry II. cf 

England, and Lewis VII of France, i. 281. luvades Suffolk, 282. Taken priſ. er by 

Richard de Lucy, guardian of the kingdom, ib. 

— Robert earl of, takes the command of Rouen on his return from the cruſade, 
and repulſes the attack of Philip of France on that city, i. 316. 

»——, Simon de Montford, carl of, his hiſtory, i. 4:7 Merri-s the ſiſter of Henry Ill. 
widow ot William carl of Pembroke, ib. His diiputes with the king, 6. Joius with the 
barons againſt him, 418. Enters intoa confedcracy with them, 1b. Is placed at the head 
of the council of twenty ſour, choſen by the parhament at Oxford, to regvlare the ge. 
vernment, 419 Their regulations, ib. He procures the baniſhmeor of the kings 
half brothers, 420. Proteſts againſt Henry's cefhon of Normandy to Lew's IX. 414. 
Henry refers the differences between them to Margarct queen ef France, 426 Coule- 
derates with other barons againſt Henry, 427. He leagues with Lewel;yn prince of 
Wales, who invades the borders, 428. I npritons the biſhups who publiſhed the popes 
abſoſution, 3. Levies war on the king, 16. Takes proce Edward priſoner, 430. Re- 
ſtores him on treaty with the king, 6. His ſon ſent to the aflzmbiy of the (tates ot Frauce 
at Amiens, on the appeal made to Lewis, ib, RejeQs the arbitration of Lewis, anc te- 

news the war, 431. His meſſage to the king how eaniwered, 432. Deicats Henry zt 
Lewes, and takes him priſoner, 433. Propoſes another appeal to arbitration, 434. H.s 
1mperious behaviour on this victory, is. Ruins the trade ot the nation, and encourages 
piracy, 435. Is menaced with excommunicaticn, which he braves and deſcats, 46. Calls 
a pariiament, forms a houic of commons and appoints members to be ſeut by the 
borouy hs, 437 Reflections on this memorable event, 6. Employs this parliament to 
cruſh his rivals, 16. His trcatmevt of prince Edward, whom he detained in cuſtody, 43% 
Edward eſcapes from him, 439. His fon Situor defeated by prince Edward, i. Hiwnielf 
defeated and killed at Eveſham by Edward, 46. Keview of his cherafter and condutt, 
449. His wile aud eh.ldren batiſhed, 447. His ſons affallinate their couſin Heut) 
Almaine at Viterbo, 6. 
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f the tw Liter, Thomas earl of, a curious view of his annual expences, ii 20. 
aQer, 1c$, , ord, Robert Dudley, created earl of, and propuled 45 a lnfband by queen Eli- 
ſent down Zet to Mary queen of Scots, iii. 26. Hs charaQer, 4% Is tutipect-4 uf murgeiing 


Scotland, his wife, to make way for his expectations of obtaining El-z24beth, 203, Declines the 

9. Briugy propoſal ot Mary, ib. Is appointed one of tne commilliuncrs to mquice into the 
conduct of Mary, 299. Writes a letter te Mary, recommending the duke of Nortuik 
to her tot a huſband, 311. Dilcovers No+tulk's de ligu to Elizabeth, 312 Repuits 
that Simier, the duke of Anjou's agent, acquired an afceadanicy over Elizabech by 
incantations, 363 His marriage dilcovered to the queen by Siumice, 364 Aitempty 
te uc of Simier, ib. Forms an aflociation of courticrs tur the pruteQtion of the QUELU 
axainſt all violence or confpiracy, 375. Commands the forces feat over to the uuitcd 
Pryvinces, 385. His tranladtions there, 356, Retucus to England, 357 Aivilcs the 
poſoning of Teen Mary, 395. Returns © Holland where ins condud is CONplas ts 
ed of, 420, l» recalled by the queen, 421. Co.amants a buily uf torces at L 1ibury, 
to vppote the Spauiſh 1avaiion, 424. Dies, 440. laltance of his micghticeut mAauuce 
of liviag, 522- 

Lvgitan, i» le ve rely ſentenced in the ſtar chamber, tor libelliug the king and queen, iv. 191 
Recuvers his liberty, and obtains damay cs, 245. 

Lagjic, battle ut, between Gaitavus king ot Sweden, and the Imperial general Tilly, iv 

. 346. It 181. 
Dechincs Leith, is ſortified by the regent of Scotland, iii 230. ls reduced by the Engliſh, 23. 

is lortified with great Zeal by the cuveranters, iv. 218 
Sir Henty Laox, Matthew Stuart earl of, is ſent by Francis, with à promiſe of ſuccours to cardinal 
the Scots Beaton and the quzen dowager of Scotland, i. 72, Entertains hopes of marrying the 
queen dowayer, 76. Patroniſes the proteitaut miterett in Scot-and, is, Appucs t@ 


n religion , 


icocca, iii. 


ives for ity 


69. The 


n, traced, Zagland for alli tance, . ls forced by Arcau to fly % England, and wmarrics r4cuty's 
covery of, niece, 79. Is ravitel to Scotland with his ton lord Daralcy, 205. Implores juitice tor 
fifteenth, the murder of his ſon, 279. Is cited to make good tis charge vn Both wel, . Protells 
the llate againſt the precipitate trial of Buthweil, who is acquitted, 16. Claims the regency, 
ib. a grandfather to the young king James VI. 289. Appears before the commiliioncrs 
at Hampton court, to implore vengeance for the murder of his ton, 299. ls cheſen 
8. : heurenant or governor of Scotland, on the death of Murray, 318. Is made regeut by 
ig, in the 318. Is made regent by Elizabeth's allowance, 4 Delivers up the carl of Note 
2 this oc- thumberland to E'1zabeth, 338. Is terized aud put to death, by quicu Mary's party, 334, 
Lox, count d'Aubigney created ear! of, int. 358 Caules the cert of Morton to be tried 
the battle and exccutcd, 359, The king taken out uf his hauds by ab afluciation of nobility, 
369. Retices to France, where he dies, ib. The kn dacts uf Jamcs to his family, 10. 
"ry II. of Lent, the falt of, eſtabliſhed in the kingdom of Kent, . 25, 
ier by Latlal, is choten ſpeaker of the long parliament, iv. 236 His anſwer to the king s 
perivnel enquiry atter the five members, 304. Gocs to Hounflow heath, with the 
| cruſade, ipeaket of tue houſe of lords, to del're protection Irum the ard. y, 419. Is Fetrllateg, 
3:0. ls choſen Ipcaker in parhameut voder the protectorate $06. Kelumes Nis pace 
lenry lil, as ipcaker, zi the re{toration ot the long parliament, v. 5, Is prevemed trow going 
with the tv parliament by Lambert, who puts an cud to ii, &, Cuitiruc Ipcaker at its iceuad 
the head reſt ration, 15. | 
the go- L' Heipital, chauceilor of France, his pleas to elude the reilitution of Calais to queen 
e king £ iZabeth, iii, 304. 
IX. 414. L X pope, his character, 11. 394, Sends a veſic! with wine aud hams to Heory VIII. 
Coule- aud his court, is Excommumcates Lewis XII. of France, hd ail who adticre to 


prince of 
e pope's 


counct! of Pita, 395. "Fekes off the excommunication of Lewis, 404. His mutives to 
the ſale of induigences, 427. Kemarks on his conduct on this ec 425, Ihe 


0. Re- produce from the tale ot, dow applied by him, %, Scluws the titic ut Dj ender of 

t Frauce the fab, on H. ary VIII. 429. Dees, 431. 

and re- Leifrie, duke of Mercia, his conteſt with Harold ſou of carl Godwid, i. 106. 

lemy 3 Lf, he robber, ki ls king Edmund at a lealt 1. Gy, 

4. Hs Limard's, avytpital in Yorkflure, tumult occalioned by an ancient 11 ivilcye cujoyed by, 

COurages u. 272, 

36. Calls Leepold, archduke of Auitria, arreits Richard l. of Euglavd, iu bis retu:n from Palaitiue, 
by the 314. 

ment to Lilly, Norman, fon of the carl of Roches diſticguilh.s h:micif at the battle of Aucram, 

dy, 438. n. 81. y : ; 

Hunielf —, biſhop of Roſs, is appointed by Mary queen ef Scots one of her commiſſioners in 

ond, the caule bee veen her and Murrzy the regeut, i. 24,0 Ketuſes to reply to Murray 's 

1 Hcury allegations at tHampton court 29y. He and his „ flociates break up the conterebce, 


39 Elizaburt's reply to then,, 303. Con plaius to the Egli cou of Wer 


INDEX. 


inſincerity toward Mary, 3:0. Engages in the duke of Norfolk's conſpiracy, 336. u im, 
ptiſoned, 337. 

— carl of Leven. See Leven 

, David, deica's the earl of Montroſe at Philiphaugu in the foreſt, iv. 395, Com. 
mands che Scots army againſt Ouver Cromwel, 473. Fullow> Cromwel in retreat 
to Dunbar, 474. Is ordered to attack Cromwel, and is defeated, ib, 

Tevellers, their plan for government after the death of Charles |. iv. 454. 

Leven, Leſley carl of, marches with a Scots army to the allitance ot the Engliſh par- 
lame againſt Charles I. iv. 351, Joins Sir Thomas Faulaz, 359. Afliits in the 
defeat of prince Rupert at Marſton moor, 360. Marches northward, and takes New. 
caſtle by ſtorm, 363. Reduces Calle, 393. The king puts himſelf into the hand 
of the army when before Newark, 401. Surrenders the king to the parliamentary 
commiſſioners, 406. | x 

Levizon, Sir Richard, commands « fleet in an expedition to to the coaſts of Spain, iii. 494, 
Attacks the harbour of Cerimbra, and takes a rich carrack there, 26. 

Leweliyn, prince of Wale, apphes to Henry lil for protection agaiaſt his rebellious ſon 
Grithn, i. 427. Reacws his huſtihtics on the death of Grit, 428. Is ſucceeded 

3 by Griffin's fon Lewellyn, 16. 

, fon to Gritha, ſucceeds his grandfather in the principality of Wales, i. 4:8, 
Renews the ho-n#ge to Heary, ib. Confederates with Leiceſter, and invades Eugland. 
1b. ls pardoned, but cabals with the baruns again, 455. Is lummoned by Edward !. 
to renew his homage, ib. Is lubdued by Edward on his non compliance, 456, ls de- 
feated and killed by Mortimer on occalion of new diſputcs, 457. His brother Da 
vid tricd as a traitor, and executed, is. 

Letocs, battle of, between Heary III. and his barons, headed by the carl of Leiceſter, i, 
433. The treaty called the Mie oi, 434. 

Lewis the Groſs, king of king of France, dilturbs Normandy, i 214. Endeavour to 
reſtore William, lun of duke Robert, ib. Detcated by Henry I. 215. Was the firk 
eſtabliſher of corporations, aud With what view, 374- 

VII. king of France, begrothes his ſiſter Conſtaut'a to Euſtace, eldeſt ſon of Stephen 
king of England, i. 206. Divorces Elcanor }.circls of Guienne,235.Aitiances his daughtet 
Margaret to H-ury, eld<it fon of Henry II. of England, 241. Auc:dotes of a covier- 
ence between him and Henry II. iu relation to Becker, archbiſhop of Cauterbury, 264, 
Diſguited at his daughter Margaret not being crow: ed with: privice Hearty, 203. Et 
horts the pope to excummunicete king Hense, 266 Eancoure, + the revoli of priace 
Henry _—_ his lather, 2/9, Belicges Vernon, tu conjuucton with prince Heary, 
280. is trauculent behaviour to king Heory here, ib. Has a conterence with 
Henry, 281. Diiappointed in another treacherous ſchenie agaiuſt Rouen, 284, 
Deceives Henry again, 289. Peace concluded between him avd Heary, . Becomes 
ſuperſtitious, and makes « pilprunage to Becke:'s ſhrine, 16. 

——, eldeſt fon of Philip of France, mariicd to Blanche of Callile, ute £f John king 
of England, i. 327. The barons of Engiand offer him the kingdom, 360, Arrives 
in England with an army, 361, I. oſes s influence among the Engliſh barons by tu 
imprudcuce, 362, The barons who adhere to him excommunicated by the pope's le- 
gate, 397. They detcrt him, 16. The city of Lincoln taken from him by the ear] of 
Pembroke, is. the French fleet comiug to his aſſiltauce, defeated by the Engliſh, 
398. Conciudes a peace with Pembroke, and gues back to France, 398. Succeeds 
his father Phiup in the kingdom of France, 403. 

VIII. iuvades Porictou, and takes Rochelle, i. 402. 

X of France, his character, i. 423. His conduct towards the Engliſh, 10. Ob- 
tains a ceſſion of Normandy from Heary III. 424. Henry refers the differences between 
him aud Leicciter to his queen Margaret, 426. Another reſereuce made to bis arbitras 
tion, 439 Decides in tavour of Heary, ib. Eugages prince Edward in a crutade, 
442. Dies at Tunis iu Alrica, 443. His character #6. 

Lewis XI. king of France, his character, and ambitious views, ii. 272. Protects the earl 
of Warwic, 276. Leagues with him and queen Margaret, ib. Aſſiſts Warwic with 
a fleet, 277. Buys peace of Edward IV. ata tribute during his life, 287. lutetr we 
between them, ibs, Farther trabſactions between them, 268. Ranſoms queen Mar- 
garet, 289. Reflections on his conduet toward che duke of Burgundy and his Gaugh- 
ter, 290. Concludes a peace with Maximilian king of the Romans, and marries the 
dauphia to his daughter Margaret, 338, | 

XI. of France, ſubdues the duchy of Milan, ii. 370. Engages Ferdinand ol 
Spain to aſliſt him in fe;zing Naples, 33. Outwitted by him, % Joes in 2 league 
againſt the Venetians, 390. His nephew Gaſton de Foix defeats the Spaniſh and 
papal armics, but is killed, 395. Loles his conqueſts in Italy, i. Excommunicated 
by pope Leo X. 395. Seuds relick to Terouanc, beſieged by Henry VIII. 400. Cos. 
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daes a treaty with Ferdinand, and offers his daughter for one of his grandſons, 40g, 

Empowers the duke de Longueville, priſoner in England, to conclude a treaty with 
Heary, 496. Stipulates to pay the arrears of the pen ſion due to England, is, Marries 
Henry's ſiſte ., and dies quickly after, ib, _ 

Xx. ſucceeds to the crown of Vrante, an infant, iv. 513, Meets Philip of Spain 
at the Pyrenees, and eſpouſes his daughter, v. 10. Joins the Dutch in the war with 
Fygland, 76. His perton and character deſcribed, 89. Forms preten ſions to the duchy 
of Barbant, in tight of his queen, go His rapid conqueſts in the Low Countries, id. 
His haughty behaviour to the courts of Europe, ib. The triple alliance formed againſt 
bim, 93. His art in bringing Charles II. over to the French intereſt, 11t. His ſudden 
ruption into Lorrain, 113. Declares war againſt Holland, 122. Marches a large 
zrmy to the Dutch frontiers, ib. His rapid ſucceſſes in the Low Countries, 126 Eu- 
ters Utrecht 127. His demands from the Dutch deputics ſent to implcre peace, 129. 
Is oppoſed at laſt by the prince of Orange, 134. Eaters into a treaty with Charles Il. 
to reſtore popery in England, 140, note. Operations of the prince of Conde and mar- 
hal Turenne, 149 Serves as a volunteer under the prince of Conde, 154. Takes Conde 
by ſtorm, 157. His reception of the earl of Feverſham ſent with the terms of peace 
to him, 167. Takes Gheot and Ypres, 170 Treaty at Nimeguen concluded, 174. 
His proſperous ſituation by this treaty, i. His haughty and arbitrary treatment of the 
European powers, 266. Revokes the edit of Nautz, 299. A league formed againſt 
him by the prince of Orange, 322. Informs James of the prince vi Orange's ſchemes, 
323 Receives James kindly on his abdication, 329. His great regard for literature, 

DO” hs a welſh phyſician employed to negociate a marriaye between the princeſs 
Etzabett, daughter of Edward IV. and Henry carl of Richmond, in 308. 

Jada is: gged by the Spaniards, iii. 349 

Likerty, den, the revival of arts favourable to, ii. 317, Inſtatice ſhewing the barons to 
have been ſenſibie cf this, % note. A regular plan formed by the commons at the com- 
wencement of the reign of Charles Il. for the eſtabliſhment of, iv. 132. 

Liing:en, Wanne of, is ſent by the proteſtant aſſociatiou in Scotland, called the Congree 
gation of the Lord, to requ«ſt the fſiſtaucc, of queer: Elizabeth, iii. 231. Is apain lent to 
tank her, and requeſt farther aid, 235. Is made ſecretary of ſtate by queer: Mary, is. 
ls ſent to London with Mary's compliments to Elizabeth, and to require 2 declaration 
of her ſucceſſion to the Eugliſh crown, 246. Euters into a confederacy of Scots nobles 
to prote prince James, and puniſh the murderers of his father, 288. Aſliſts at the 
conferences concerning Mary, before the Engliſh and Scots commiſſioners, 296. En- 
courages the duke of Norfolk in the hopes of e!pouling Mary, 298. Takes part with 
Kirkaldy of Grange in favour of Mary, and is ſuppoſed te have killed himſelt, on the 
ſuppreſſion ol the party by Elizabeth, 340. . 

Lilurne, bis cruel proſecution in the ſtar chamber, and reſolution in ſuffering, iv. 202 
Recovers his liberty and obtains damages, 245. ls impriſoned by the parliament tor bis 
ſeditious writings, 461. Is acquitted ou trial by the new ſtatute of treaſons, 484. Is 
gain tried and acquitted, during the protectorate, 507. 

Lille, an officer of king Edwin's army, his extraordinary fidelity to him, i. 2B, 

Liliballero, on what occaſion this ſong was made, v. 336. ; 

Line ic, is beſieged and taken by Ilreton, iv. 487 

Lincaln, the city of, taken from Lewis by the carl of Pembroke, i. 398. Is taken ſor the 
long parliament by the earl of Mancheſter, iv. 360. 

pa] we? earl of, his family and character, ii. 333. Retires to the court of the 
. s of Burgundy, 334. Commands Simnel's army, aud is killed at the battle of 
Stoke, 335, | 

Laalfoire, ioſurredion headed there by Sir Robert Welles, in che reign of Edward IV. ii. 
374. The inſurgents defeated by the king, 275. 

Linteſey, carl of, is ſent to the relief of Rochelle, but is unable to paſs the mole, iv. 170 
bigns a proteſtation againſt the liturgy, 213. Commands under the king at the battle 

e Edge-hill, 328. Is mortally wounded and taken priſoner, 16. 

x4 Dudley lord, commands the fleet of Heury VIII. in an invaſion of Scotland, iii, 


=, lady, the cruel proſecutiorPfof, v. 294. 

Alerature, the ſtate of, in queen Elzabech's reign, iii. 5 24. 

Lu, y, one framed by a committee of biſhops aud di vines, iti. 127. In what teſpects it 
Gttered from the old maſs book, 128. 1s reviſed, 145. 1s authoriſed by parliament, 149. 
s ſoppreſſed by the reſtoration of the maſs by quecu Mary, 166. Is reſtored by queen 
Elizabeth, iii. 217. Is aboliſhed by the afſcmbly of divizes at Weſtminſter, iv. 374. 
u again admitted at the reſtoration, 387. 
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Loans, arbitrarily exated by queen F)iz1heth from her ſubje s, iii. 505. A general 669 
required by Charles I iv. 146. Pertons confined for retulal, 147. Other opprefliorg 
excrciied again them, 157. | 

Lochlevin caſt e,. Mary queen cf Scots confined there, iii. 237, She makes her eſcape ſrem 
thence, 291 J 

Lochart is made governor of Durkitk by Oliver Cromwel, iv. 534. His ſcruples when 
applied to by Mank to join ia reftor:ng the king, v. 2. * 

Lollordi, the tollowers of Wickliffe the reformer, their tenets, ii. 147. Favoured by it, 
duke of Lancaſter, is. One burnt for hereiy, 155. Another, 166. Profecution of r! 
Cobham as their head, 170. His tranſa&@1ons ad execution, 171. The points of tete 
mat ion aimed at by them, i5, The doctrines of Martiu Luther embraced by they, is 
4:3. See Hereſy, an4 Reformation. 

Lindan, a flouriſbing Roman colony there, deſtroyed, and the inhabitants maſſacred by gde 
Brirons, i 6. Burnt by the Danes, 45. Rebuilt by Alired, 54. Submits to Williay 
duke of Normandy, 149. The liberties of, confirmed, but the inhabitants difarmed by 
tim, 157. 4A ſynod ſummoned there, 170 Another, 219. Charter granted to by king 
Herry l. 221. The citizens ſummoned to a council to recognize the preterſions of ts 
empreſs Matilda, 231. Computation of the number of its inhabitants at th s time, 
231 Revolts againſt Matilda, 16 Maſlacre of Jews there at the coronation of Richard 
I. 302. Its firſt charter of incorporation when granted, 363. 'Tumults excited tl ere in 
favour of the barons by Fitz Richard the Mayor, 429 43. The citizens riſe in av 
of quren [abellz, and murder the biſhop of Exeter, i 19. They put Bu doc the hays 
cellor in Newgate, and kill him by bad uſage, 20. Great deſtrudion there by the plagy, 
79. J ha king of France brought priſoner to, 87. Its charter ſeized by Richard 11, 13c 
The chavter-lands of that ſee ſeized by Henry VIII. 111.64, An infurrettion of apprentcyy 
ard others there to oppoſe the encouraging of foreign artificers, 97. Qu*en Mary's 
title acknowledyed by the magiſtrates of, in oppoſition to lady Jane Gray, 10 TN 
thouſard die there cf the plague brought from Havre de Grace, 261, Ine ral ex 
change built by Sir Thamas Greſham, 520. The number of foreigners in at this time, 
16. Great plague there in James's reign, iv. 9 The number of its inhabitants at this 
time, ib. ls the centre of all the commerce of rhe kingdom, 15. The continued concourl 
of the gentry there diſcouraged by James I. 109. He renews the edits againſt increafirg 
buildings in, is Brick buildings in, by whom introduced, 216 Another plague in, 14; 
Reſuſes a loan to the king, 145. Ship money levied on it by Charles, is. Reſuſcs another 
loan to the king, 230. Petitions for a parliament, 232. The treaty with the Scots x 
Rippon, adj urned to, 234. Petitions tor a total ajteration of charch-government, 243 
The king comes to the common council, 304. The city peti ion parhament, as 400 
the porters and apprentices, 307. Takes part with the parliament againſt the king 
320. Its trained bands join the earl of Efſex, 330. Sends four regiments of wilt 
to Eſſex, 344. Its militia ordered out by the parliament to defend it againſt the arn'y 
415. P.titions the parliament againſt the change of its militias, which the poputzce 
oblige it to grant, 419. The common-counciirefuie an afſef{a:ent to the long parhiament 
on its reſtoration, and declare for a free parliament, v 18. Leads money to Charles |! 
tor the Dutch war, 71. Great plague ot, 35 Is burnt, 80. Good effects of this calamity," 
Diſputes between the citizens and Sir Robert Clayton, lord mayor, about the ccd 
ſheriffs, 226. Diſputes between the citizens and Sir John Noot on the ſame occaſion, 247 
A. writ of que warrants iſlu · d againſt the city, 259, Conditions on which the charter 
was reſtored, 250. the mayor, aldermar, and a deputation of the common-councl 
ſummoned to the convention parhameut, 341. 

London-bridge, when firlt timiacd of ſtouc, i. 364. 

1.,ngchamp, biſhop of Ely; lee Ely. 

Longbeard, \ee Fitz Ozbert. | 

Longueville, duke of, defeated and taken priſoner by Henry VIII. at the battle of Spur" 
u. 400. Negociates a peace between Henry and Lewis, 406. 

, ducheſs dowager of; fee Guize, Mary . : Y 

Tepcæ, Rederigo, phy ſician to queer Elizabeth, is executed for receiving a bribe ſtom tf! 

5pan'{h miniſtry to poiſon ber, iii. 449. 


* . . , 2 8 1 
Lords houle of, their proceedings in ſettling the plan of government during the wine 
* 


ot Richard II, n. t15. Their proceedings agamſt the king's mir iſtry at the inline 
of the duke of Glouceſter, 126. The irregularity of their judicial proceedings, 1 
The duke of Herefard's accuſation againſt the duke of Norfolk, 135. Duc! —＋ 
them prevented by the king, 136. Tumuits among, at the acceſſion of Henry | , 5 
Debate on the pretenfions of Richard duke of York, 245- Acknowledge has right 
juceeſſion and preſent adminiſtration, 246. Condemn the duke of Clarence _ c 
Edward IV. 291. "Their charge agaiuſt cardinal Wolley, 439. Frame the bill e 
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INDEX. 


general 6ng wittes, for aboliſhing diverſity of opinions in religion. iii. 46. Henry complains to 
' Opprefſiarg them of the diverſity of religions, 53. Their flatcery to Cromwel ear] of Eſſe x, ib, 

Condemn Cromwel without trial, 55 Petition the king to lay bis marriage with Anne 
eſcape frem of Cleves before the convocation, 56. The lord Mountjoy proteſts againſt the bill 


ellabliſhing a council 20 judge offences againſt the king's proclamations, 74. Paſs a 


ruples when din of attainder againſt the duke of Norfolk, go. Lord Seymour attainted, 126. Paſs 

z ſevere law ag «inſt treaſon, which is altered by the commons, 149 Frame a poor hill, 
ured by n which is rejecteq by the commons, 150. Are impatient to have the ſucceſſion of the 
tion of lord crown ſettled, 274 Check the commons by the queen's order, from debatiug on mat- 
nts of refor ters of religious reformation, 324. Are retuſed a conference de fired with the commons, 
by idem, iy 177). The commons diſpute with them concerning punctilios, 487. Sendsa bill to 


the commous for enta ling the crown-lands on the king and his ſucceſſors, which is re- 


acred by the fuſed, iv. 17. The number of lords in the houſe in the reigu of James | 100. Impeach» 


to Wlan ment of the earl of Briſtol and duke of Buckingham, 139. Procure the earl of Arun- 
diſarmed by del's liberty, 142. Remarks on their conduct during the diſputes between the king and 
d to by kirg the commois, 161, Paſs che petition of right, 163. Are diſſolved, 178. Their inter- 
ſions cf the poſition with the commons in the long parliament requeſted by the king, 226. 4 
at th 4 time, committce of, joined to one of the lower houſe, appointed to fit during the receſs of 
1 of Richard parliament, 274. A committee of, with one of the commons, appointed to attend 


1ed therein the king to Scotland, ib. The commons declare an intention of ſetting their authority 


"e in favour alide, wichout they concur with them, 298. The biſhops votes in, taken away, 308, 
oc the chau- The majority of the pecrs retire to the king at York, 313. For thoſe tranſactions 
v the plaguc wherein the remainder concur with the commons, ſee parliament. Arc obliged to paſs 
bard II. 116 the ſelf denying ordinance, 378 Chuſe Lord Hunſdon ſpeaker, on Mancheſter's goin 

f apprentice to the army, 420. RejeR the vote of the commons for — the king to a rial! 
u*en Mary's 4%. The honle of, voted uſeleſs, dangerous, and to be aboliſhed, 451. A houſe of, 
10. Two ſunmoned by the protector, which the ancient peers refuſe to attend, 533. Their 
| be yal ex- juriſdition refuſed to be acknowledged by the commons, ib. The peers reſume their 
at this time, ſeats in the parliament, following the final diſſolation of the long one, „ 24 Charles 
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Il, proclaimed, ib. The biſhops reſtored to their ſeats, 53, Refuſe *© commit Cla- 
rendon to cuſtody on the impeachment of the commons, 87. Vote Claren domus letter 
0 thera, a libel, is. Their diſputes with the commons on Skinner's cafe, 105. Differences 
vith the commons on their altering a money bill, 114. Endeavour to introduce a 
dew teſt act, enforcing pa ſlive obedience, 151, Great viiputes between, and the com- 
wong, on the caſe of Fag and Shirley, 153. Are prevailed on by the duke of York 


ernment, 20 o admit an exception in his favour in the new teſt · act, 198. Refuſe ro commit Danby 
ment, as 200 on his impeachment by the commons, 201. Paſs the bill of att inder againſt Danby, 
inſt the king 17. R:ſume the buſineſs of the popiſh plot, 208. The right of the biſheps ts vote 
"ts of wil ta inDanby's caſe denied by the commons, 214. Reject the excluſion-bill, 233, Free 
ainſt the arn'y the popilh lords impeached by the commons, 278. Lake the ſpeech of James 11; into 
the populace coblideration, at the motion of Compton biſhop of London, 298. Aſſume the admini- 
og parliament ſtration of goverament on the king's flight, 338. Deſice the prince of Orange to aſ- 
to Charles I! lume the government, and ſummon a convention, 341 Their debates on the queſtion 
is calamity," (anew king or a repency, 345- Their cenference with the commans, 16. 
the elcQion cl rh, of articles in the Scots parliament an account of their inſtitution, iv. 276. Are 
occaſion, 247 ado/'ſhed, ib. | 
ch the charter {ara lord, ſon of the carl of Argyle, obtains the gift of his father's forfeiture, v. 50. ls 
mm 00-£0u0c cor demned on the Ratute of leaſing making, 9s. Is pardoued by the king, . Re- 


* ecd of his life, 251, Is created earl of Argyle, 25%. See Argyle. ; 
2 cardinal of, ſee Guiſe. Adviſes his niece, Mary queen of Scots, to rigour againſt 
" Proteſtant leaders who had taken arms againſt her, iti, 269. Concerts a maſſacre 
ol the French Hugonots, i6. See Hugonets, Founds a ſeminary at Rhemis for the educa» 
en of Engliſh catholics. 361. 


"ore, elder brother of Egbert, king of Kent, diſpoſſeſſes his nephew Edric, i. 25. Do- 
et:d and killed by bim, 78. n e a ons P n 


attle of Spur, 


bribe ſtom tre mr lord, is committed to the Tower fer ſigning a letter ſent by the Scots malcon- 

Or” wiſh F ihe king of France, iv. 223. ls made an earl, 257. Is ſent with other com- 
| = fs by 1 "mers by the Scots to Oxford, to mediate between the king and parliament, 348. 
the initiges 


— ciatisfied, 349. Does public penance for countenancing the royaliſts, 


oceedings, [7 | 4 

Due! * 22 the covenanters repulle an attack on a conventicle there, v. 218. N pc 
Henry | 5 "mayo, deads an inſurreRtion in the north againſt Henry, VII. ii. 329. Flies ta 
age bis right licke "5 ah Joins Lambert Simnel, 334. Suppoſed to be killed at the battle at 


[CC brother 0 


e the bil e =, Peace concluded there, between Philip of France and Richard I. of England; i. 
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Lovize of Savoy, mother of Francis I. of France, her chara#er, u. 338. Makes overtercy 
of marriage to Charles duke of Bourbon, which he rejects, ib. Deprives Bourbon of his 
puſſeſſious by a law-ſuit, ib. Concludes an alliance with England, on the captivity of 
—— 122 A large preſent exacted of her covertly by Wolſey, on the treaty with 

enry, 446. 
Jaw Countries, ſtate of, at the time of Henry VII. ii. 338. See Netherlands and United 
FOUINNCES. 

Lucy, Richard de, left guardian of the king by Henry II during his abſence in France, i, 
282. Repulles the irruptions of the Scots, ib. Suppreſſes an invaſion of Flemings under 
the earl of Leiceſter, and takes him priſoner, i6. 

Ludlow, Vieutenant-general, obtains command of the army in Ireland, on the death of Ire. 
ton, iv. 487%. Engages in the cabal of Wallingford-houſe, v. 3 

Ludovico, duke of Milan, invites the French to an invaſion of Naples, ii. 360. Joins the 
emperor and other princes in 2 league againſt France, 361. Milan ſubdued by the 
— ds at Falaiſe for John king of 5 

Lupicaire a Brabancon, commands at Falaiſe for John king of England, i. 8 
the place to Philip, and enliſts with him againſt John, 4 e e 

Lvſignan, Guy de, how he became king of Jeruſalem, i. 309. Loſes his kingdom, and ap» 
plies to Richard 1 of England at Cyprus, to eſtabliſh his title, in oppoſition to Conrad, 
marquis of Monſerrat, is, Made king of Cyprustby Richard, on quitting his preten- 
ſions to Jeruſalem, 313. 

Luther, Martin, his character, and the motives of oppoſing the ſale of indulgencies, ii. 4:8 
Is patronized by the elector of Saxony, ib. The progreſs of his opinions in Germany, ik 
His doArmes embraced by the Lollards in England. 4. is wrote againſt by Henry V1Il, 


ib. His ſharp reply to Henry's hook, 3 The quick progreſs of his doctrines, owing to 


the art of printing, 430. Terms the pope antichriſt, 431. Several of his diſciples 
take ſhelter in England, iii 144. | 

Luxembourg, mareſchal, defeats the prince of Orange 3 St. Omers, v. 16r. Is attacked at 
St. Dennis by the prince of Orange, the day after the peace of Nimeguen, 174. 

Luxury, laws _— the reign of Edward III. ii. 111. 

Lyons, a general council called there by pope innocent IV. to excommunicate the emper- 
or Frederic II. ii. 410 Complaints tranſmitted to it by Henry UI. and his nobility, i 
Council of, removed thither from Piſa, ii. 395, Interdicted by the pope, 6. Renounc- 
ed by Lewis XII. of France, 404. . 


M 


ACBETH, a Scots nobleman, murders Dunean king of Scotland, and uſurps be 
crown, i. 107, Is defeated and killed by Siward duke of Northumberland, is 

Maccail, a Scots covenanter, expires under torture in extacy, v. 99. | 

Macpill, Sir James, is, by the Scots parliament appointed a commiſſoner to treat. with 
Elizabeth concerning Mary, iii. 319. Is diſmiſſed by Elizabeth without concluding on 
any thing, 320. | 

Mactrel, Dr. prior of Barlings, heads an infurreRion agaioſt Henry VIII. tis. 32. Is ce. 
ſerted by his adherents, taken and executed, 16 

Madrid, treaty of, between the emperor Charles V. and his priſoner Francis I. of France, 
i 449 

Maegbota, in the ancient German law, what, i, 136. 2 

Magd. len ſiſter to pope Leo X. the produce of in duigencies in, Saxony, aſſigned to ber.. 
418. Farms the ſale out to Arcemboldi, a Genoefe, is, See Arcemboldi. | 

college, Orford, its conteſt with James H. 314. The preſident and feilows cape. 
ed, ib Gifford, doctor to the Sorbonne, appointed by mandate, 319. 

Maga Clurta. See Charter of Liberties. * 

Mabomet the prophet of the eaſt, a general review of the tranſaQions of him and his {o 
lowers 1 187. : 

Maine, the province of, agreed to be ceded to the Duke of Anjou, on the marriage of hu 
niece Margaret with Henry VI. ii. 222. Surrendered aud alienated from the Eng 

overnm ent, 225. | 

Moaoinfr:y, natural fon of the emperor Frederic II. his conteſt with the pope for the crc 
of Sicily, i. 411 A eruſade publiſhed againſt him, 412. 

Major gore eſtabliſhed by Cromwel all over England, iv. 511, Their authority rect 
ed, 528. 


Maitland of Lidington. Sce Lidington, 
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INDEX; 


Malterle's de to Mary de Medicis, within, 1614, a ſtanza of, iv Tea." 

Malia, knights of, refuſe to ſurrender up their revenues to Henry VIII iii. 34. Their order 
diſſolved by parliament, 0. 

Minbote, in the ancient German law, what, i. 137, note. 

Marcbefter, cart of, is, by the parliament, appointed general of an affociation of ſeveral 
counties againſt Charles I. iv. 344. Defeats the Royaliſts at Horn caſtle, 34). Takes 
Lincoln, andjoins Fairfax in the ſiege of York, 360. Aſſiſts in defeating the king at 
Marſton moor, 361. As alſo at Newbury, 365. Diſputes between him and Crowwel; 
368, Goes as ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, with Lenthal of the commous, o Huua- 
flow-heath, to delire protection of the army, 419. le appoiated lard chamberlain by 
Charles II. v. 39. : 

Manners, a review of, in the thirteenth century, i £40. State of, in the reign of Edward 
II 367. During that of queen Elizabeth, iii. 521. A review of, during the reign of 
James I. iv. 107. A review of, during the time of the commonwes v. 26. Great 
alteration in, produced by the reſtoration, 336. 

Mantel, chaplain to Henry III his enormous pofleſſion of pluralities, i. 410. 

Mansfeldt, count, commands an army in be fervice of Frederic, elector palatine, v. 29. la 
diſmiſſed, and engages in the ſervice of the United Provinces, ib. Is enaged by James, 
and aſſiſted with mea to recover the Palatinate, 98. His men reduced by ſickneſs, 


ib, | 
Manuſafure, ſtate of, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, iii. 520. State of in the reign of 

ames l. iv. 117. Great increaſe of, after the reſtoration, v. 354- 

enwayring, is impeached by the commons for his ſermon on the regal prerogative in 

levying taxes, iv. 165, is promoted to the ſee of St, Afaph, is. | 

Mar, earl of, choſen regent of Scotland, on the death of Lenox, iii. 339. Is obliged to 
conclude a truce with the queen's party, ib. Dies of melancholy, at the diſtrafted tate 
of the country, 340. Form: an aſſociation, who ſeize the young King James, 369. 

Marcb, earl of, Sce Mortimer. 

Marche, count de la, his wife Iſabella taken from him by the count of Angouleme, her 
father, and married to John, king of Englaud, i. 3279. Excites commotions againſt 

ohn in the French provinces, ib. 1s taken prifocer by John, 330 Marrs Iſab-]la on 

2 death, 407. 
orgaret of Anjou, her character, ii. 222. Married to Henry VI. of England, ibs, Joins 
the cardinal of Wincheſter's faction againſt the duke of Glouceſter, 223 Suſpected of 
having ſome hand in Glonceſter's murder, 224. Delivered of a fon, 240. Raiſes an 
army in the north of England, and deteats and kills the duke of York, 247. Her army 
under the carl of Pembroke defeated by Edward duke of York, at Mortimer's croſs, 
248 Defeats the carl of Warwic at St. Aiban's, is. Regains peſlefhion of the king, 16. 
Retires before the army of Edward duke of York, is, Conſequences of the licentioui- 
neſs of her troops, 253. Her army routed at ILouton, . Ret res with Henry to Scot - 
land,254. Endeavours to engage the Scots in her intereſt, 255, Solicits aſuſtance in 
France, 267. Defeated at Hexham, i4, Her extraordinary adventure with robbers in a 
foreſt, 267. Goes to her father's court, and retires, ib. Enters into a league with the 
carl of Warwic, ib. Mar riet her ſon Edward to the lady Anne, daughter to the earl 
of Warwick, ib. Returnsto England on the reſtoration ot her huſband, but arrives not 
till after Warwic's defeat, 281. Rat ſomed by Lewis of France, 289. His character, 
ib. 

n—— f Nerway, by what title ſhe ſucceeded to the crown of Scotland i 459. Guardians 
appointed duriug her infancy, . Treaty of marriage between ber and Prince Edward 
of England, ib, Dies on her paſſage to Scotland, 460. 2 | 

——, daughter to Henry VII. married to James IV. of Scotland, iii. 376 Marries 
Douglas, earl of Angus, on the death of James IV. 410. ls divorced, and marrics ano- 
ther nobleman, 477. 3 | | 

Marignan, battle of, between Francis I. of France, and the Swiſs, iii. 413. ' 

Markbam, Sir George, bis oppreſſive treatment by the court of Rar chamber, iv. 197. 

Mar leb ridge, laws enacted by the parliamert, ſummoned there by Hen. III. atter the 


barons wars, 1. . * 
—— Donald, 2 of, appointed regent on the death of the car; of Murray, ii. 38 


Is deſezted and killed by Edward Balial, 39. / ; 
Marriage with lind ed, an examination of the” queſtion concerning, with reference to 
that of Henry VIII. with Catharine of Aragon, iv tot. 


Marſbal's court, aboliſhed by the long parliament, iv. 473. g 
ee of, between prince Rupert, and Sir Thomas Fair faz, iv. 361. 


Martial law, the arbitrary indiſcriminate exertion ol, previous to, and during the reign 
of Eizabeth, iii, 501. 
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Mer tis II. pope, ſummons a council at Placentia, to conſu't about reſcuing the he 
from the Turks, i. 187. Calls another council at Clermont, 180 he e 
V. pope, eſed ed by the council of Conſtance, ii. 189. Writes Henry VI. a ſevere 
letter agauſt the ſtatute of proviſors, 251 
Martyr, Peter, defires leave to withdraw from England at the acceſſion of queen Mary 
— wy Is gererouſly aſblied by biſhop Gardiner, is, lodigaities uſed to his wife 
„ 06. f . 
Mertin, See Heresy. 
Mary of Anjou, — to Charles VII. of France, recovers ber huſband ſrom bis dejeQicn 
on the liege of Orleans, ii. 203. 
—— princeſs, ſiſter to Henry VIII. married to Lewis XII. of France, who dies quickly 
aſter, ii 406. Marries the duke of Suffolk, 40). 
— princeſs, daughter of Henry VIII betrothed, an infant, tothe dauphin of France, 
u 416. ls after betrothed to the emperor Charles, 26. I/ contracted by treaty with 
the duke of Orleans, 424. The ſtates of Caſtile oppoſe her marriage with the emperor, 
455. Thc biſhop of Tarbe, ambaſſador from France, objeAs to her marriage with the 
duke of Orlcans, ibs. Is excluded from the ſucceſſion by pat liament, 475. Is taken into 
favour on her compliance with the acknowledgment of her fathec's ſupremacy, iii, 26, 
Is illegitimated by parhament, 26. Is reſtored to her night of ſucceſſion by parliam ent, 
74. Adheres to the waſs during the ſſ eps to refermation in her brother's reign, and by 
the emperor's means, obtains a temporary connivance, 130. Her chaplains imprifon+d, 
144 Is remonſtreted with by the council, is. Continues cb{iwate in the catholic foith 
ib. A diſcuſſion of her title ro the ſucceſſion, 157 Her narrow eſcape from {ailing 
into the hands of Nerthumberland, on her brother's death, 158. Her meaſures to 
fecure poſſeſſion of the crown, ibs. The lady Jane Gray is proclaimed at London, . 
The cobility and people fock to her, 159 The lady Jane deferred, and her title uni- 
verially acknowledged, 160. 161. Cauſes the lady Jane and her party to be apprehen- 
ded, ib, Releaſes the duke of Norfolk, ard other priſoners, from the Tower, 162. Af 
fect. popularity, i, Her bigotry, 163. Impriſons the proteſtant biſhops, ib. Cauſe of 
her perſecuting Cranmer for treaſon, 164. The maſs celebrated before the parliament, 
159. Al Edward's ſtacutes on religion repealed, ib. Deliberarcs on the choice of three 
huſbands proposed to her, 166. Cauſe of her firſt declared animoſity to her ſiſter Eli- 
zabeth, is. Declares her intention of reconcilement to Rome, 167. Invites over cars 
dina] Pole im quality of legare, ib. The emperor Charles V. propoſes his ſon Pt:ilip to 
her for a husband, 168. Diſſolvcs the parliawent for oppoſing the Spaniſh match, 169. 
Subſtance of the marriage articles, 170. Remarks of the people on this alliance, i6. In- 
ſurrections on occaſion of it, 171. Ireats her fiſter Elizabeth harſhly, 172. Orders 
the execution of lady Jane and her huſband, 193. Her cruel conduct with reſpect to 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 175. Diſarms the people 16. Her fond anxiety for the 
arrival of Philip, 197. le married to him, 178. !s unable to get her husbard declared 
preſumptive heir to the crown, cr to get him crowned, 180 Imagines herfcli preg- 
pant, ib. Diſlolves the parliament, 181. Reſolves te exert the laws againſt hereſy 
with rigour, 185 See Heresy. An expreſs commiſſion 1ſiued, more effect vally to ex- 
tirpate hereſy, 89. A proclamation againſt heretical books, 190. Sends a {olemn em- 
baſſy to pope Paul IV. 191. Reſolves to comply with the pope's demand of full rei. 
tution of all church property, 19%. 1s de jedted at her hiſband's neglect, ard going to 
Flanders, 193. Her oppreſhive cxtortions from her ſubjects, is, 1s oppoled by Poe 
and others in her deſign of cyg»ging the kmgdom in Philip's quarrel unh France, 199. 
Philip returns to preſs her to that wcafure, ib. How this was effected, . Raiſes u ou 
arbitrarily for this war, 200. Calais taken by the duke of Guiſe, 201. Obtains grants 
from —2— 205. All ſales or grants of crown lands by her for ſeven years to come 
confirmed by parliament. . Thanks her ſiſter for reſcrring the king of Sweden's te- 
poſal of marriage to her con ſiocration, 196. Prepares a great fleet ſor a defcerit on Bri- 
tanny, which fails, ib. Her health declines, aud the cavle of her iJinels, 207 Dies, ib. An 
eſtimate of ber character, 16. | 
Mary, dauphter of James V. of Scotlar d, born, iii. 69. Becomes queen by the death of 
her father, ib. ls contracted by prince Edward of England, 71. Is ſent to France, and 
betrothed to the dauphin, 122. Is married to the Gouphin 204. Aſſumes the the title 
aud arms of England, on the at ce ſſion of queen Elizabeth, 222. Treaty of Edinburgh, 
ard ſettlement of the adminiſtration by this treaty, during her abſence, 233. Refuſes 
her aſſent to the parliamentary reſermatior of religion, 235. Reſuſes to ratity the treaty 
of Edipburgh, is. Her husband Francis II. dies, 237. Refuſes the defite of the Engliſh 
ambefſador of ratiſying the treaty of Edinburg}, or to renounce her preteplions to 
the crown oi England, id. Is ill treated by the queen mother of France,”and reſolves to 
return to Scotland, is, Her reſentment on being retuſcd a paſſage through England, #. 
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Arrives in Scotland, 239. Shews great regret on leaving France, . Her character and 
accompliſhments, 16. Beſtows her confidence on the 1l-aJers of the reformed varty, 240. 
Loſes her popularity by her adherence to the catholic religion, ib 14 expoſ:d co inſults 
from this caufe, is, Endeavours to gain the favour of John Kann the reformer, who 
contrives to inſult her, 242. Her life rendered unhappy through his infoleat condudl, ib, 
Her ſuture errors deducible in part from this cauſe, 243. Is petitioned by the church on 
account of a riot at a bawdy-heuſe, b. Outrages committed on her chavel, 244. Makes 
an ill judged claim to Elizabeth, of being declared her ſueceſſor, 249. Eliziberk's reply 
to her, (6. An apparent reconciliation takes place between them, 261. Elizabeth evadcs 
an interview with her, 186. Divers matches concerced for her by he» uncles, 262. The 
earl of Leiceſter propoſed to her by Elizabeth, ib. Is piqued at Elizabeth's duplicity in 
this offer, 263. Sends Sir James M-lvil to Londen to accommodate their differences, 16. 
The lord Darnley propoſed to her as a husband. 264. Is adviſed by Elizabeth to invite 
him, and his father the Earl of Lenox, to Scottaud, 265. Elizabeth inconfiftent!y againſt 
the watch, . Reflections on her ſituation in being of a different religion from her pco- 
ple, ib. Is exhorted by the general aſſembly to renounce the Romiſh tel gion, 265, Is 
married to lord Darnley, ib. A confederacy formed againit her at Stirling, 467. Drives 
the rebels into Argyleſhire, ib. Forces them to retire into England, 268, Elizabeth's 
deceitful conduR on this accaſion, ibs, Pardons the leaders of the contpiracy, 269. Is 
adviſed to rigour by her uncle the cardival of Lorraine, /. Summons a patliament to 
attaint the bel lords, 270. A character of her busband Dart ley, 16 Incurs his re- 
ſent ment oh her neglect of him, on diſcovery of his weakneſs and vices, i. Her attach- 
meat to David R:z2io, ib, Rizzio aſſaſſinated in her preſence by Daruley's order, 272. 
Is detained prifoner in her palace, i6 is reconciled to the baniſhed iords, 273. Her art 
in procuring her liberty, ib. Colledts an army, and drives the conthirators into England, 
is, Grants them liberty to return home at the interceſſion of Bothwel, ih. Makes 
Daraley diſavow all concern in Rizzio's murder, and then leaves him in diſdain, i6. Is 
brought to bed of a ſon, ib. Sends Sir James Melvil to Elizabeth with the news, 274. 
Meivil's account of Elizabeth's behaviour on this intelligence, ib, Her intimacy wich 
Bothwel, 277. An apparent reconciliation between her ard Darnley, 278, Darnloy 
blown up with gunpowder in a lone houſe, is Is ſuſpeRed to have concerted this mur- 
der with Bothwel, i6, Is petitioned by the earl of Lenox ſor juſtice againſt Bothwel, 
and others whom he charged with the murder, 279. Calls a purliament, and eſtabliſhes 
the proteſtant religion, 280. Bothwe! recommended to her for a husband by the ovbility, 
i6. Is ſeized by Bothwel to afford her the plea of violence, ib. Grauts him a pardon tor 
all crimes, 28r. Acknowledges herſelf free, and orders the bans to be publiſhed for her 
marriage with Bothwel, now made duke of Orkney, 282. Craig, the miniſtet who is 
ordered to publiſh the bans, firmly remonſtrates againſt it, i6, Is married to Bothwel, 
283. l cxhorted againſt it both by her French relations and Ebzabeth, 1. Ihe 4 ople 
murmur at theſe groſs proceedings, ib. A confederacy of nobihty formed againſt her, 
who take arms, 286. Is reduced to put herſelf into the hands of the contederates, ib, 
Is cot: dud ed to Edinburgh amidſt the reproaches ard inſults of the people, % Is lent 
to the caſtle of Lochlevin, 287. An embaſly ſent by Elizabeth in her Javour, . Four 
different ſchemes framed for the treatment oi her, by her objects, 289. PieterLovs to 
the regency, ib. le forced to reſign the crow, aud concur in a fetticment of rhe aCgit» 
niſtration during her ſon's minority, 6. Eſcapes trow Lochle vin Caftle, 291, An afloe 
ciation formed, and an army raiſed, in her favour, ib. Keceives offers of aff: {tance from 
Elizabeth, ib. Is deſeated by Murray at La gſide, 292. Retire ro Englond, craving pro- 
tection from Elizabeth, ib. Is required by Elizabeth to cicar herfelt from the murder 
of her husband, 293. Sends lord Herries to declare her readineſs to ſu hut her cauſc to 
Elizabeth, 294. Appoints commiſſioners on her part,296. The conferences oft York, 
ib The ſecret realen of the weak allegations made againſt her by Murray ,2g8. Eiizebeth 
transfers the conſcrences to Hampton-court, and adds other commilſhoners, 299. Mur- 
ray accuſes her more explicitly, aud her commiſſioners refuſc to aviwer, . Her !erters 
and ſonnets to Bothwel, produced, 3co. ls dire!y charged with the murder by Mus 
bert, Bothwel's ſervant, at his execution, 301. The reſult of the conference laid betore 
the Engliſh privy-couucil, 303. Elizabeth's reply to her commiſſioners, ib. Is removed 
from Bolton to Tutbury, under the cuſtody of the Earl of Shrew ſbury, ib. Refuſes to 
make any conceſſions, ib. A marriage with the Duke of Nortoik propcled to her, 310. 
Receives a letter from the earl of Leiceſter, recommending this march, 311. Returns 
a favourable anſwer, 212, Is removed to Coventry, aud more ſtrictly guarded, 313. 
Writes to Murray but receives no anſwer, 316. Her party ſtrengthened by the deach 
of Murray 317. Receives terms for a treaty from. Elizabeth, which ſhe agrees to, 319. 
Elizabeth evades this treaty and convinces her ot her 11 ſincerity, ib. Enters into the 


duke of Norfolk's conſpiracy, 336. Elizabeth remonF rates with her on her conduct 338, 
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Her party in Scotland ſuppreſſed by the influence of Elizabeth, 340. Her conſinement 
rendered ſtriter by the apprehenſions of Elizabeth, 353. Writes a pathetic letter to 
Elizabeth; 370. Her propoſal of accommodation, 372. Counterfeit letters writ iq her 
name by the Engliſh miniſtry, to diſcover her partizans, 374. Is committed to the 
cuſtody of Sir Amias Paulet, and Sir Drue Drury, 375. De'ircs leave to ſubſcribe Lei. 
ceſter's aſſociation for the queen's protection, 376. Enters into Babington's confpi- 
racy, 394. Is conveye to Fotheringay-caſtle, 396. Her paper ſeized, ib. Her anſwer 
to the information of her approaching trial, i. Is prevailed on to fubmit to trial, 397. 
Is proved to have conſpired againſt her ton James. The commiſſioners adjourn to 
the ſtar- chamber, London, and ſentence her to death, 401. Her laſt letter to Eliziberh 

404. Her behaviour on being ordercd to prepare for execution, 409. ls executed. 414, 
Her character, ib. Proofs of the authenticity of her letters to Bothwel, 536. The 
counteſs of Shrewſbury's ſcandalous reports of queen Eliz beth, communicated by her 
to the queen, 540. Her reſentment againſt her ſon for deſerting her cauſe, 541. Eu- 

 quiry into the evidences oher engagement in Bahington's on:ipiracy, 544 

Mary, lady, daughter of James duke of York, 1, niarried to the Prince of Orange, v. 
wm e in the ſettlement of the cruwn of England ou the prince, her huſ- 

and, 348. 

Ma- bool, reviewed and altered by Henry VIII. iii, 66, The mals revived by queen 
Mary, 134. is finally aboliſhed by queen Elizabeth, 417 | 

Ae governor of Glouceſter, tor he parliamear, his cha-aRter, iv. 340. ls beſieged by 
the king 1 His vigorous defence, 343. Is relieved by the carl of Eſſex, 344. 

Mert, Richard, vicar of Aldington in Kent, concerts the impolture of the boly maid of 
Kent, iii. 7. Confeſſes the artifice, and is puniſhed, . 

— daughter of Malcolm III. King of Scotland, married to king Henry I. of Eng- 

nd, 1. 203. 

„daughter of king Henry l. betrothed to the emperor Henry V. of Germany, i, 
217. Married afterwards to Geoffrey ſon of Fulk count of Anjou ib. Brought to bed 
of Henry, 220. Receives th: oath of fealty from the Engliſh and Norman nobility, 
is, Lands in England to aſſert her pretenſions againſt Stephen, 229. Stephen taken 
priſoner, 230. Receives homage of the barons, ib. Gains over Henry, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, 231. Cultivates the favour of the clergy, ib. Her character, 232. Beſieged 
in Wincheſter, ih. Flies, and exchanges Stephen tor her brother Robert, 233. 

Matrimony, ordered to he ſolemnized by the civil magiſtrate, iv. 502; 

Matthews, Toby, caſe of his expulſion from parliament ftated, iv. 544, 

Maurice, biſhop of London, crowns Henry I. i. 200. 3 

elector of Saxony, the grounds of his quarrel with the emperor Charles V. ii. 
167. Raiſes an army of proteſtants againſt him, ib. Reduces Charles to grant a peace 
favourable to the proteſtants, ib, 

w——, prince, ſon of the elector Palatine, comes to England with his brother Rupert, 
and offers his ſſiſtance to Charles I. iv. 329. 5ce Rupert. Is ſent by the king with a 
reinforcement of cavalry into the weſt, 336. 1s ſhipwrecked, iv. 486. 

. priace of Orauge. See Orange. 

Mawutravers and Gour nay, the keepers of the depoſed king Edward II. murder him cruelly 
by Mortimer's orders, ii. 22. Their fates, ib. | 

Maximilian, king of the Romans, his preteuſions to the government of the Low Cour tries, 
how founded, iii. 338 Marrics Anne, ducheſs of Bricanny, 347 Who is aſterward 
forced into a marriage with the kiag of France. 348. Makes peace with France and 
obtains teſtitution of his daughter's dowry, 352 His conduct as emperor, 390. joins 

e Julius Il. in the —__ of Cambray againſt the Venetians, ib. Calls a council at 
Pik 19 conjundtion with Lewis in oppoſition to the pope, 391. Detached from th. 
French intereſt by pope Leo X. 394. Corcludes an alliance with Henry VIII. av 
Ferdinand againſt France, 395. Serves under Heury, aud receives yay from him 10 
his French expedition, 400. Detaches himſcli trou Henry and allic with Spain and 
France, 405. His ineffectual invaſion of Milan, aud treaty with France and Venice 
414. His death, and the competition for the imperial diguity, 418. . 

Mayenne, duke of, becomes head of the catholic league, on the aflaſhnation of his brother 
the duke of Guile, iii 438. 

Manar ine, cardinal, ſucceeds Ricblieu, in the French miniſtry, in the infancy of Loui 
XIV. iv. 53. Temporiſes with Cromwel, 514. His compliment to Cromwel, 535- 
Concludes the treaty of the Pyrences with Spain, v. 10, Refuſes to ſee Charles l. ol 
England, i6, 

Meal-tub plot, v. 224. 

Meeux, beſieged and taken by Henry V. ii. 187. 

Medina Sidonia, duke of, is appointed to the command of the Spaniſh invincible armaca, 
iii, 427, Has inſtructions, 428. Diſobey his orders, in ſailing to attack che Eugliſ 
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fleet, ib. Is worſted and fails for Calais, 429. ls attacked and diſconcerted by the Eng- 
liſh admiral,j6. Sails northward in his retura, and his fleet is delltoyed by a ſtorm, 430. 
Aedicir, Catherine de, her influence the court of France, eſſened by the enormous au- 
thority uſurped by the duke of Guile and his brother, iii. 235 Is a pointed regent on 
the death of Francis II during rhe minority of Charles IX. 237. He ill uſage of Mary 
queen of Scots, makes Mary think of returning to Scotland 237. Remarks on her plan 
of internal adm nt +, 253. le forced 16 mbrace the Guile party againſt the prince 
of Conde, ib, Conien's to an accommodation with the proteſtants, 260 Comes to an 
agreement with Elizabeth. 161. Concerts, with Phiup of Spain and the cardinal of. 
Lorraiue, a maſſacre of the French proteſtants, 269. Sce Huginots, Maſſacre of Paris, 


341. 

Malvil, James, aſſaſſinates cardinal Beaton, iii 113. His behaviour applauded in 
hiſtory, 16. note. 

— Sr James, is ſent ambaſſador, from Mary qu*en of Scotland to queen 
iii. 263. His inſtru d ions for negociation, i- His account of his converſatio 
zabeth concerning his miſtreſs, . His character of Elizabeth on his return, 274 Is 
ſent again to Eliz1beth to notify the birth of prince James, 274. His account of Eliza» 
beth's behaviour on this occaſion, 16. 

w——, Robert, is ſent by the proteſtant affociation in Scotland called the Congregaticn of 
the Lord, to requ-it aſſiſtance from queen Elizabeth, iii. 231, Propoſes to — 2 mar- 
riage with the duke of Norfolk, 310. 

Members for Counties, the firſt ſteps towards ſending them to parliament, i. 430. See 
Commons. 

Merchants, grant impoſitions on merchandize to Edward I. in their private capacity, i- 
522 note. 

Merchant-adventurers, the ſociety of, when firſt formed, i. 510. 

* — the Saxon kingdom of, its extent, and by whom founded, i. 30. Its hiſtory con- 
tinued, #6. f 

Merton, a ſynod called there, to eſtabliſh eccleſiaſtical privileges, i. 415%. The reſolutione 
of, annulled by the pope, ib. 

Metz, ineffeQually attacked by the emperor Charles V. iti. 167. 

Michelſon, the Scots propheteſs, ſome account of, iv. 218, 

Middleſex, earl of, treaſurer, his character, iv. 93. le impeached by the means of Bucking - 
ham, ib. His fine remitted, ib. 

Middleton, earl, is ſent commiſſioner, on the reſtoration, to call a parliament in Scotland, 
v. 48. Hisarbitrary conduct. 96. His commiſſion given to lord Rothes, 97. 

Milan, duchy of, ſubdued by the French, ii, 370. Maximilian Sforza, reinſtated in that 
duchy, 393. Is attacked by Francis 1. of France, 412, The French driven out, 433. 
Is invaded again under the admiral Bonnivet, 440. The city blockaded, 441. Bonn ivet 
— 4 to retire by the deſertion of his Swiſs-troops, ib, 1s conquered by the Impe- 
rialiſts under the duke of Bourbor, 451. The inveſtiture again granted to Francis 
Sforza, 461. "The emveror renounces all claim to, iii. 80. | 

— Sir Walter, aſſerts che prerogative in high terms to che houſe of commons, iii. 
350, 357. 

— — the origin and nature of, explained, i. 366. Changed into pecuniary ſup» 
pies, 307. 

Militia, the firſt eftabliſhment of, by Alfred. i 54. Regulated by king Henry Il. 298, 
Feudal, the inconvenience attendipg their ſervice to the kings who ſummoved their at- 
tendance, 472. How their perſonal ſervice became changed into pecuniary tupplies, ib. 
The conſequences of this alteration, 475. Law of queen Mary for the regulation of, iii, 
209. State of, during the reign of queen Elizabeth, 319 State of, during the reign of 
James I, iv. 114. A bill framed by the commons and paſſed, taking it into their own 
bands, 310. King Charles's reply when preſſed to paſs it, 312. Is carried into execu- 
cution, without his concurrence, 314. Eſtabiiſhmert of by parliament on the reſtora ; 
tion, v. 11. State of between the reſtoration and revolution, 254. : 

Mul, Walter, is burnt for hereſy at St. Andrews, ii. 225. The extraordinary zeal of the 
people in his favour, i. 

Millenarians, or fifth monarchy men, are for aboliſhing all government, after the death 
of Charles I. iv. 454. 2 

Milt, John, his opinion of the monkiſh hiſtories of Britain, i. 8. His character as 8 
writer, v. 34. His Paradiſe Loſt, how reſcued from oblivion, 35. Remarks on the fate 
of the author, ib, His death, 16. 

Mind; human, hiſtory of, ii. 314. 

Mitchel, a Scots fanatic, fires a piſtol at the archbiſbop of St, Andrews, v. 179. His 
extraordinary treatment and execution, 180. 

Mie of Lewes, the treaty ſo termed, i. 434. 
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Mona. See Anglera. ; 

Monurchies, hereditary and elective, a comparative view of, under the feudal ſyſtem, 
372 

Mona/terier, ſubject ed entirely to the king's regulations, by the parliament of Henry 
VIII. ii. 474. Refletioos on their tendency, ii. 16. Commiſſioners appointed to viſit 


them, 16. Great abuſes charged upon them, is. Several ſurrender their revenues, 17, 


A'l nuns and friats, who required diſmiſſion, ſet at liberty, ib. The leiler ſuppreffed 
by parliament, 18 Diſcontents among the peqple, excited by the diſperied monks, 30. 
Tue greater monaſteries ſuppreſſed, 39. Reports of their ſcandalous abuſes publiſhed 
to bring the memory of them into contempt, 37. Their reliques cxpoſed, and parti. 
cularly the blood of Chriſt, is. And road of Grace, ib. The number of them ſup. 
preſſed, and the amount of their revenues, 38. The hoſpicality exerciſed by them, 48. 
The ſurrender of, confirmed by patliament, 49. The abbots of Colcheſter, Reading, 
and Gliſtenbury, executed for treaſon, ib. A curious paſſage from Coke's lullitutes, 
relating to the tupprefſion of 528. 

AToney, the value of, among our Saxon anceſtors, i. 143. Reflections on, 144. The 
intereſt it bore, in the reign of Richard l. i. 519. Remarks on the higheſt iutereſt it 
bore, in the thirteenth century, 440. A view of the ſtate of, in the reign of Heary V. ii, 
191. Une rate of, in the time of Henry VII. 373. note. The intereſt of, when 
firit fixed by law, iii. too. The intereſt of, how limited in England and France, at the 
time of queen Elizabeth, ii. 520. 

Moneyage, an explanation of the tax levied by the Anglo Norman kings under that 
name, i 382. When aboliſhed, ib. 

Aon, generai, commands for the parliament in Dnndalk in Ireland, where his garriſon 
mutinies againſt him, and delivers the place up to Ormond, .v 460. Is left by Crom- 
wel to complete the reduction of Scotland, 478. Reduces Stirling caſtle, and tends the 
records of Scotland to London, 487. Lakes Dundee, and puts the inhabitants to the 
ſword, ib. Reduces the kingdom to obedience, to the commonwealth, 488. Commands 
at ſea under Blake, io an engagement with the Dutch, 492. Delicats the Dutch under 
Tromp, who is killed, 505. His family and hiſtory, v. 11, His behaviour to his bro» 
ther, who came to engage him in the royal cauſe, 13. Marches into England, 14. 
Advances without orders, 16. His mcflage to the parliament, from St Alban's, 17. 
Arrives in Weſtminſter, ib. His reply to the thanks of parlisment, . Executes the 
orders of the parliament in apprehending the refraRory citizens, 18. Orders the patha» 
ment to diſſolve, and call a new one; and unites with the citizens, ib. Communicates 
his intentions co Sir John Granville, 21. Adviſes Charles II. to leave Spain for Hollaud, 
ib, Secures the commanders in Ireland in the king's intereſt, 22. The king pro» 
claimed, 24. Receives the king at Dover, 25. Is;created duke of Albemarle, 39. Sce 
A 'bemar le, 

Monk, Britiſh, great ſlaughter of, by Adelſrid king of Northumberland, i. 26. Saxon, 
characteriſed, 70. Their addreſſes in working miracles, 81. See Menaater ies. 

Aſ.nlisb hiſtorians, character of, i. 8, 

Monmouth, James duke of, his birth and character, v. 205. His illegitimacy declared by 
the king in council, 206. . Defeats the Scots covenanters at Bothwel bridge, 218. 1s 
deprived of his command, and ſent abroad by the influence of the duke of York, 212. 
Comes over without leave, 204. Preſents a petition agaiuſt calling the parliament at 
Oxford, 240. Enpages in a conſpiracy againſt the king, 251. Abſconds upon the dit- 
covery of it 255. Is pardoned, 264. I» baniſhed, 0, Invades England on the accethion 
of ſames il. 289 ls attainted by parliament, ib. Iaſtances of his miſconduct , 290. l. 
defeated at Sedgmore, 291. Is executed, 292. 

Monypolics enormous grants of, by quen Elizabeth, iii. 491. The pernicious tendency 
of theſe prants, 504. Debates in the houſe of commons concerning, 552. Chief part 
of the national trade engroſſed hy excluſive companies and patents in the reign of James 
I. iv. 15. An act paſſed apaiuſt, Are revived by Charles I. 5. The patents tor, all 
called in, and annuiled by James J. 15. 

Mionnthelites, their hereſy condemned in = ſynod at Hatfield, i. 47. . 

Monſon, Sir William. commands under adryiral Sir Richard Leviſon, in aa expedition to 
the coaſt of Spain, iii. 494 

Montacute, brother of the carl of Warwie, defeats the Lancaſtrians at Hexham, ii. 267. 
G4ivs a battle with the inſurgents in Yorkſhire, 373. Created a marquis, 274 Lea» 
gues with his brother Warwic againſt king Edward, 477. Eucourages his men to 
change ſides, ard drives Edword from his own camp, 21. * 

Mos tag ue, Edward, a member of the houſe of commons, the arbitrary ſpeech of Henry 
VIII. to him, ii. 489. 

Adentague, Sir Edward, chief juſtice of the common pleas, is ordered by Edward VI. with 
other judges, to prepare a deed for the ſuccellion of lady Jane Gray, zu. 154. lea 
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buſed by Dudley duke of Northumberland, for refuſing, 155. His expedient lor the fe- 
curity of himſelf and the other parties, ib. : 

is ſent with a ſquadron to the Bal ic, to mediate between Sweden and Denmark, v. 

uits his ſtation to afliſt Sir George Booth, and the royaliſts in their intended riſing, 
which fails, 20. Obtains, with Monk, the joint command of the fleet, ibs. Carries 
the fleet to Holland, to bring Charles II. over, 25. Is created earl of Sandwich, 39. See 
Sandwich. 

——, ambaſſador at Paris, ſecretly negociates with France, and treacherouſly receives 
a large bribe from Barillon, the miniſter of that court, v 171. note, Returns without 
leave, and produces Danby's letter to the houſe of commons, 199. 

Maonargis, beſieged by the earl of Warwic, ii. 201. Raiſed by the count of Dunois, ib. 

Mentcontour, battle of, between the duke of Anjou, and the admiral Coligni, iii. 330. 

Menteagle, lord, receives intimation of the guupowder-ploty iv. 22. Communicates it to 
lord Saliſbury, i. 

Montecuculi, the imperial general, joins the prince of Orange, and obliges Lewis XIV. to 
abandon his conqueſt in the Low Countries, iv. 141. 

Montford, Simon de, appointed a general of the cruſade publiſhed by pope Innocent III. a- 
gainſt the Albigenſes, i. 343. For his fon, See Leiceſter, 

Montmorency conſtable, commands the French army againſt the Spaniſh under Phillibert 
duke of Savoy, iii. 200. Is defeated, and taken priſoner at the battle of St. Quintin, 
ib. His ſentiments of the marriage of the dauphin with the queen of Scotland, 230, 
Joirs the duke of Guiſe againſt the prince of Conde, 253 Takes Rouen from the pro- 
teſtants, 255. Is taken priſoner by tke proteſtanrs at the battle of Drevx, 256. Is re- 
leaſed by treaty, 269. Beſieges Havre de Grace, ib, Takes it by capitulation, 261, Is 
killed at the battle of St. Dennis, 329. 

Montreville, the French ambaſſador, prevails with Charles I. to ſeck proteAion in the 
Scots army, iv. 404. | 

Montreſe, earl of, his firſt introduction to Charles I. iv. 382. 1s impriſoned in Scotland 
for his »ttachment to the king, ib. Procures duke Hamilton's diſgrace with the king, 
383. Negociates ſor Iriſh troops, to make a diverſion in Scotland, 384. Defeats lord 
Elcho, is. Defeats lord Burley, ib. Routs Argyle's forces, and is joined by great num- 
bers of them, 385. Takes and plunders Dundee, 386. Defeats Urrey and Baillie, 6. 
Defeats the covenanters at Kilſyth, 395. Is conquered by David Leſley, is. Retires a- 
broad, 403. Raiſes levies to aſſiſt Charles II. 460. Lands in Scotland, is defeated and 
taken priſoner, 467. Hiscruel treatment, ib, Is executed, 469. 

Mercar and Edwin rebel agaiuſt the injuſtice of Toſti duke of Northumberland, i, 112. 
Morcar juſtifies their cauſe, and is made duke, . Head the Engliſh againſt the Nor- 
mans, after the battle of Haſtings, 148. Submit to William the Conqueror, 149. 
Attend him to Normandy, 152. Excite a rebellicn ir the North, 156. Reduced, ih. 
Their deaths, 166, 

Mere, Sir Thomas, remarks on his account of June Shore, ii. 483. When ſpeaker of the 
houfe of commons, joins the perſuaſiors of cardinal Wolley to obtain the grants to, 
Henry VIII. ii. 437 The great ſeal taken ſrom Wolſey, and committed to him, 457. 
Reſigns the great ſea! on the proſpeR of alterations in religion, 469. Retuſes to ſub- 
ſerihe the oath regulating the ſucceſſivn of the crown et joined by parliament, 457. Is 
attainted by parliament, 476. His cruel perfecution of James Bainham lor hercty, ii. 
6, ls tried ard executed for den ying the king's ſupremacy, IT. ; 

Mere, Roger, an Iriſh gentleman, forms a conſpiracy to expel the Engliſh from Ireland, 
iv. 280. His deſign of ſeizing the caſtle of Dublin diſcovered 282. 1s ſhocked at the 
barbarities of O' Neale, abandons the cauſe, and retires to Flanders, 285 

Merrice, attorney of the court of wards, makes a motion in the houſe of commons, againſt 
aduſes of eccleſiaſtica! power, iii 443. Is diveſled of his employments, and impriſoned, 
444. 

—=, 2 gentleman ef Devonſhire, is the only friend with whom general Monk con- 
1 conceruing the reſtoration of Charles II. v. 21. Is made ſecretary of (tate by the 

ing, 39. 
timer, Roger, his kiftory, ii. 17. His firſt acquaintance with Iſabella, queen to Henry 
1. 6. His intimacy with her, ib. Joins Iſabella in a conſpiracy agaiuit the king, 6, 
lavades England with her, 19. - Procures the death of the earl of Arundel, and the 
Chancellor Baldoc, 20. Takes the king out of Leiceſter's cuſtody, and delivers him to 
the lord Berkeley, Moutravers, and Gournay, 21. Orders the two latter to murder, 
him, 22. Attends Edward III. in his army to oppoſe the Scots, and checks his ardor to 
ergage them, 32. Arrogates to himſelf all authority in government. 33. Concludes 
a treaty with Robert Bruce, ib. His meaſures to diſappoint any combivations againſt 
tim, . Contr ves the deftruQion of the carl of Kent, 34. 1s ſcized by che king, 35. 
tied and executed, i, 
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— Roger, earl of March, declared ſucceſſor by Richard II. iii: 131. Killed ; 
land, 1 * His ſons kept priſoners in Windlor. caſtle, by Henry IV. 15 vg . 

* . battle of, between Jaſper Tudor carl of Pembroke, and Edward duke of 

ork, ii. 24 

Mfortmain, the firſt ſtate. of, when paſſed, i, 503. The probable motive s of Ed in th; 

law, 569. How eluded in the Te of Richard Ll. * NR 

Morton, John, his chara der, ii. 338. Becomes confidant of Henry VII. i4. Made arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, 329 Created a cardinal, 364. 

, earl of, chancellor of Scatland, becomes jealous of David Rizzio, iti. 271. Adviſe 
Darnley to get him out off, 272. Takes the coronation oath in the name of the young 
king James VI. 290. le appointed commiſſioner in the cauſe of Mary, 296. How be 
became paſſeſſed of a caſket of Mary's letters, 300. Is appeinted by the Scots parliament 
2 commiſſioner to manage a treaty with Elizabeth concerning Mary, 319. Is diſmiſſed 
by Flizabeth without concluding on any thing, 320. ls choſen regent on the death of 
the earl of Mar, 340. Reſigns the regency into the hands of the young king, and retires 
358. Returns, and reſumes an influence over government, ib. ls tricd and condemned 
for being an accomplice in Darvley's murder, by the influence of the earl of Lenox, s, 
His execution haſtened in oppoſition to the interpoſition of Elizabath, 359. 

ATountford, coupt de, half brother to John III. duke of Britanoy, acknowledges Charles de 
Blois, as ſueceſſor to that duchy, ii. 58. Endeavours to acquire poſſeſſion of the duchy, 
#6. Engages Edward III. of England to patrouiſe his pretenſions, 59. Goes to Paris to 
N is cauſe, ib. Is taken and confined in the tower of the Louvre, ib. See the nen 
article. 

— , caunteſs of, her vigorous effarts.to ſupport her hasband's intereſtſin Britanny, 
ti. 60. Is beſieged by Charles de Blois at Hennebonne, is. Her vigorous deſence, i 
Is relieved by av Engl flect, 6z. Goes to England to ſolicit farther ſuccoury, i, 
Edward goes over to Britanny in perſon, 62. A truce concluded for three years i, 
Takes Charles de Bloss prifancr, 73. Her ſon obtains pefleaſhon of Britanny, and is 
acknowledged by France, 2 | 

Monnijpy, lord, proteſts againſt the bill eſtabliſhing a council to judge offences againk the 
. proclamations, the anly proteſt agaiult any public bill during the reign of Het 

II. i. 75. 

. lord, is ſert lard deputy to Ireland, on the precipitate return of the earl of Effer, 
iii. 474 Drives Tyrone and his party into the woods aud moraſles, ib. His ſucceſſes 
againſt the rebels, 489. Reduces the Spaviards, and defeats Tyrone, 491. Tyrone fir. 
renders himſelt up to him, 495. | 

Afowbray, John de, czeaed from his inheritance of the barony of Gower, by Edward Il. 2 
the inſtance of Hugh le Deſpenſer, ii. 13 

———, Robert, earl of Northumberland, excites à conſpiracy againſt William Rufus, i. 
186. Dies in confinement, i6 

Muster, biſbop af, invades the Dutch territorics at the inſtigation of Charles II. but make 
peace with the States, v. 74- 

Murden, his account of. the military ſorce of England, at the time of the Spaniſh armads, 
tit, 51 p 

Marker, + lift of the legal compoſirigns for, among our Saxon anceſtors, i. 139. 

Morray, earl of, appoidted by Robegt Bruce joint commander of the Scots army with lord 
Douglas, invading England.on the-death vf Edward II. ii. 31 His reply to the defiance 
of Edward III. 32. Same; #5. Is appointed guardian to David Bruce, 36. Des 


. — lord, James, created b of, and enjoys the chieſ authority under Mary queen c 
Scotland, iii 246. Begomes Sifcantented at the marriage of Mary with lord Darn, 
267. Joins a conſederacy of ms)contents at Stirling, 46. Is ill uſed by Elizabeth on 
the occaſion, 268. Obtains z reſtoration to favour, 269 ls invited back to Scotland 
by Darniey, 274+ ls reconciled. to Mary, 273. Obtains leave to retire into France, 25%. 
Is appointed regent, on the firſt religpation of Marys 289. Arrives and treats M 
barſhly, 290. Summons 3 parliament, which condemns Mary to impriſonment, . 
Demoliſhes the fortreſs of Dunbar; is. Raiſes forces on Mary's elcape from Lochlevei- 
caſtle, #92. Deſeats her ut Lat ib. Is required by Elizabeth to juſtiſy his conduct 
toward Nö Promiſcs to e with other commiſſioners to tubmit his caviz i 
Elizabeth, ib. Is appoipred s comayſtoner by che kingdum for this purpoſe, 296. „ 
ſecret realons of the weakneſs of his allegations againſt Mary, 298. Lays his full en. 
dences privately before. the Englib commiſſioners; and requeſts Elzabeth's protection, 
ih. Lido veries to Elizabeth, ib, The conferences transferred to Hampton-cour', 

7 more. explicitly, ib. Her commiſſioners refuſe to reply ib. Pro- 

i0 Hothwel, ai the confeſſion of Hubert, 301. I dilauſſcd 5) 
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Hirabeth, with a preſent for his charges, 303: Propoſes to the duke of Norfolk a mar- 
riage with Mary, 3t0. His political motives in this propoſal, i5. Diſcovers Norfolk's, 
defizn to Mary, 312. Is aſſaſſinated, 317. His character, il. Vindicated from the accula- 
tions of queen Mary and her advocates, ; 38. 

Mucovy, a profitable trade eſtabliſhed with ni. 209. An embaſſy arrives from, to queea 
— An excluſive trade with, granted to the Engliſh, i 516, This privilege wich- 

rawn, 517. 


N 


en of, between Edward the Black Prince and Henry de Tranſtamere, 
ii. 9 


Mans, Chriſtiao, ſtrange modification of, at the time of the commonwealth, iv. 303. 

Nantz, the edict of, revoked by Lewis XIV. v. 299. | 

Naples, conquered by the joint force of France and Spain, ii. 389. Seized by the latter, i, 

Naſeby, battle of, between Charles I. and the generals Fairfax and Cromwel, iv. 390. 

Navarre, ſituation of that kingdom, ii. 393, Crafty invaſion of, by Ferdinand of Spain, i. 

— Anthony king of, is excluded from, all office and favour at the conrt of France, by 
the influence of the Guiſe family, iii. 235. Declares in favour of the proteſtants, 236. Is 
made lieutenant general of the kingdom, on the acceflion of Charles IX. 247. Joins 
the doke of Guiſe againſt the proteftants, 254. Is mortally wounded at the ſiege of 
Rouen, 255. For his ſon, ſee Henry prince of. 

Navarre, Henry prince of, is placed by Coligni at the head of the proteſtants after the 
deſeat of Jarnac, iii. 3:9, Is married to Margaret, ſiſter to Charles, 341. His mother 
poiſoned by order of the court, . Is obliged by Charles to renounce the proteſtant 
religion at the price of his life during the maſlacre of Paris, 342, Blies from the cburt, 
and places himſelf again at the head of the Hugonots, 346. Defeats the king at Coutras, 
437- Obtains the crown of France on the death of Henry H. 438. See Henry IV. 

Navigation ac, one of this nature rejacted by Henry VI. ii. 251. Is paſſed by the com 
monweatth parkiament, iv. 490. Ie ſuſpended by Charles II. v. T 20. 

Navy, Englith, ſtate of, in the time of queen Mary, iii. 208. The improvement of, b 
neen Elizabeth, 318. Harriſon's account of her navy, $19. A vie w of the ſtate of, 
uring the reign of James, iv. 116, The number of ſeamen then employed in the 
merehant ſervice, ib, Account of the ſtate of, from the reſtoration to the revolution, v. 


* 2 . 

Me, James, a quaker, his extravagances, v. 30. Is reſtored to his fenfes by puniſh» 
ment, is, 4 : 

Nazan Leod, the Briciſh chief, defeated by Cerdic the Saxon, i. 16. ; 

Meile, biſhop of Lincoln, occaſions diſputes between the two houſes of parliament, by re- 
fleQing on the commons, iv. 47. Anecdote of him, 48. ; 

Nero, emperor, fends Svetonins Paulinus over to Britain, 1. 5. Recals him, 6. 

Nether lands, the foreign commerce of England at the time of Henry VHI. confined to thoſe 
countries, iii, 96. The arbitrary and ſevere behaviour of the cmperor Charles V. to- 
ward the proteſtants there, 332. The duchefs of Parma left governeſs of, by Philip, 
333. The Flemiſh exiles become maſters of the Brill, 348: Revolt of Holtand and 
Zealand, 215. See Orange. Duke of Alva recalled, 349. The treaty called the Pacifiea- 
rion of Ghent, 351. A treaty concluded with Elizabeth, 352 The duke of Anjou 
comes over to their aſſiſtance, 365. Anjou expelled for an attempt on their liberties 368. 
See United Provinces, Spaniſh, rapid conqueſts of Lewis XIV. in, v. 90. Settlement of, 
by the triple league, and treaty of Aix-la-Chapelie, 94. Dutch, over-run by Louis XIV. 
126 


Moll, Sir John, executed, for an inſurrection in Yorkſhire, iii. 53. 2 

Neville, Hy h de, afine paid to the kiog by his wife, for leave to paſe a night with him 
while in priſon, i. 386. Ay 

—, the power, connexions, and branches of that family, ii, 229. Honours beſtowed on 
by Edward TV. is. : : S 

N:vill?s Croſs, battle of, between queen Philippa and David king cf Scotland, ii. 74. 

Newftria, a province in France, — +» Rollo the Dane, i. Fo. Ser Normandy. = 

Newark, is beſieged by the parliamentary forces, but relieved by prince Rupert, iv. 359. 
Surrenders to the Scots army by __ _ 401 : 4 

Newhurn, lord Conway routed there, by t ots covenanters Iv. 231. 

Newbury, battle of, between Charles I. and the earl of Elles, iv. 345- Second battleof 


65, 
* Mm 
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Newcaflle, the firſt charter granted to the inhabitants of, to dig coal, i. 450. Is taken by 
ſtorm, by the earl of Leven, the Scots general, iv. 363. 

, earl of, commands for the king in the north of England, aud takes poſſeſſion of 

Fork, iv 333. Is created marquis, 346. ls repulſed in an attack upon Hull, 6. Is b 
ſieged in York, by the parliamentary army, 360. Leaves the kingdom in diſguſt, aftc; 
the battle of Marfton-moor, 362. — 

New England, the colony of, how peopled, v. 32. „ 

New Foreſt, how and when made, i. 177. Remarkable accidents happening to the family 
of William the Conqueror, in, 196. | 

Newfoundland, firſt diſcovery of, ii. 384. 

New York, is taken from the Dutch by Sir Robert Holmes, v. 20. Is ceded to the Engliſh 
by the treaty of Breda, 85 

Newton, the mathematician and philoſopher, his character, v. 58. His death, ib. 

Nicholas, Sir Edward, is made ſecretary of ſtate by Charles II. on his reſtoration, v. 39. li 
diſplaced by the influence of the ducheſs of Cleveland, 65. 

Nimegven, congreſs there, under the mediation of Charles II. v. 157. Peace concluded there, 
173. The treaty ratified, 6. * 

Nobility, Saxon and Norman, wherein they differed, i. 129. The titles of, ſold to ſupply 
James I. with money, iv. 46. . 

Non addreſſes, the vote of, paſſed by the long parliament, iv. 427. ls repealed, 43%. 

Nonconformiſis, theit miniſters ejeQed out of their livings, v. 60. Five mile ad, 75. AR 
againſt conventicles, 106. Declaration of indulgence, 119. The declaration recalled, 
137. A bill for their relief paſſed, 138. Sec Puritans. 

Norfolk, an inſurrection there, againſt incloſutes headed by Ket; a tanner, iii. 134. The 
inſurgents defeated by Dudley earl of Warwic, ib. 

Norfolk, duke of, challenges his accuſer the duke of Hereford, ii. 135. The duel prevented 
by Richard II. 136. Baniſhed for life 36, 

„Bigod, Roger, earl of, is appointed agent for Henry Ill. to the council of Lyons, 
i. 410. Objects to king John's right of ſubjecting England to the ſupremacy of Rome, 
ib. His addreſs to Henry III. on the parliament aſſembling in armour, 419. Is gained 
over to the royal party by prince Edward, 430. Reſuſes to ſerve in the expedition to 
Gaſcony, and quarre!s with the king, 488. Reſuſts to attend the king to Flanders, ib. 
A new mareſchal appointed in bis place for that ſervice, ib. He and the earl of Here- 
ford preſent a remonſtrance to him on his departure, 489. Demands of parliament a 
confirmation of the charters, and indemnity for himſelf, which are granted, 46. Obtains 
a full confirmation of them from the king on his retury, 490. 

1 of, brother to Edward 11. engages with queen liabella, in a conſpiracy againſt 

im, Uu. 18. 
————, duke of, reſigns his office of treaſurer, and retires from court, ii. 409. 
„duke of, oppoſes the progreſs of the reformation, iii. 4 From what motives he 
became an enemy to his niece queen Anne Boleyn, 23. Preſides as high ſteward on 
her trial, 16. Is commiſhoned to ſuppreſs Axke's inturreQion, termed the Piiyrimage 
of Grace, 32, His prudent meaſures to diſtreſs the inſurgents, is. Prevails on them to 
diſperſe, 33. . Routs another inſurrection, and puts their officers to death, 34, Propoſes 
the framing of the bill of fix articles, in the houſe of lords, 46. The r:paitce of one of 
his chaplains to him, concerning the celibacy of prieſts, 529. Procuresa commillicn to 
commit Cromwel to the Tower, 55. Influences the king to a cruel perſecution of he- 
retics, on his niece Catharine Howard becoming queen, 58. Is appoiated to command in 
the war againſt Scotland, 68. Attends Henry in his inv-{ton of France, 7g. I checked 
by king in a ſcheme of ruining Cranmer, 85, A review cf his ſerviccs ard horous, 39, 
Is, with his ſon the earl of Surrey, committed to the Tower, 90. Surrey executed, is, 
Is attainted by the parliament, i6.. Ordered for execution, but faved by the king's death, 
91. Is releaſed from confinement by queen Mary, 162. His attainder, reverted by par- 
lament, 166. | Adviſes Mary to the Spaviſh alliznce, 168, 1s ſent co ſuppreſs Wiat's 
inſurreRion in Kent, but is forced to retire by a deſertion of his troops, 171. 

=——, the young duke of, is appointed lieutenant of the northern counties by queen 
Elizabeth, iii. 233 ls appointed one of the commiſſioners in the cauſe between Mary 
queen of Scots and Murray the regent, 296. Entertains hopes of marrying Mary, 298. 
Tranſmits Murray's queries to Elizabeth, ib. His charaQter, 309. A mariiage with 
Mary, propofed to him by Murray, 310. Obtains the countenance of ſeveral of the no- 
bility to this ſcheme, 3117. Secures the concurren g of France and Spain, 312. Receives 
intimations from the queen of her knowledge of his negoc iat ious, ib. Endeavours to 
diſcredit the reports raiſed againſt him to the queen, 313. Is committed to the Lower, 
and his friends taken into cuſtody, i6. Is relested on promiſe of thipking no farther of 
Mary, 315. Renews his correſpondence with Mary, 336. Enters into a conſpiracy 
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with the duke of Alva, againſt E':zabeth, 16. His ſcheme diſcovered by lord Burleigh 
is, Is tried, 357. Executed, 358. 


Nerbam, caſtle of, conference there, between Edward l. and the Scots parliament, to de- 


termine the right of the crown of Scotland, i. 464. : 
Normans, origin of the name, i. 43. Their firſt invaſions of France, ib. And England, ſee 
William. Their character, 115, 201. 


Norman barons conſpire againſt William the Conqueror, i. 167. Suppreſſed, 169. Inſtance 


of their voting in Englith council, 254. 


Normandy, ſettled by Rollo the Dane, i. 88. Hiſtory of his ſucceſſors, ih. Character of the” 


Normiins, 115. 207, William duke of, obtains the crown of England, 150. See William 
the Conqueror, and Robert. Inyaded by Philip of France, on the news of Richard l. be- 
ing impriſoned in Germany, on his return from the cruſade; 316, Philip repulſad at 


Rowen by the carl of Lieceſter, ib. John inveſted with the _ of: vn his brother 


Richard's death, 326, Laid under an interdict on account ef che hop of Beauvais“ 
captivity, who is ſurrendered, il. Two Brabanconsleft governors oft, by John, on his 
leaving it, 334 Recovered by Philip, 335. The barons of, how differently cireumſtag- 
ced from thoſe of other countries, during their connexion with England, 349. The'ſtates 
of, how compoſed, 376. Formally ceded to Lewis IX. by Henry IL. of England, 424. 
Is ſuddenly invaded by Edward III ii. 66. Caen itized and plundered, 16. Calais taken, 
76. Is invaded by four French armies, 226. Finally — to the government of 
France, 127. | * 

Norris, Sir John, joins Sir Francis Drake in his expedition to Portugal, ii. 433. Com- 
mands the Engliſh forces ſent to reduce Britanny for Henry V. 449. ls ſent to reduce 
inſurrections in Ireland, 450, ls deceived by the treacherous negociations of Tyrone, and 
dies of vexation, 468. X 

Nerth Weſt paſlage, three attempts for the diſcovery of, made by Sir Martin Frobiſher, 
iii, 516, Davis's ſtraits diſcovered, ib. Attempts for the diſcovery of, made in the reign 
of James I. ii 118. 

Northampton, a council called there, by king Henry II. in which Thomas a Becket is con- 
demned, i. 253. Battle of, between Henry VI. and the earl of Warwic, ii. 144. 

Northumberland, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 26. | 

carl of, defeats earl Dovglas at Homeldon, ii 157. Rebels againſt Henry IV. 
and leagues with the Welch and Scots, 16. F is fon deſeated and killed by the king, 159. 
Hs ſubmiſſion accepted, ib. Retires to Scotland, and is killed in an irruption into Eug- 
land, 161. | a 

m— — . Dodley, earl of Warwic, made duke of, iii. 146. Determines to ruin So- 
merſet, 147. Cauſes Somerſet, his ducheſs, and friends, to be arreſted, ib. Trial and 
execution of Somerſet, 148. Endeavours to get Tonſtz! biſhop of Durham attainted, 
but is diſappointed by the commons, 151. H's meaſures in the calling a new parliament 
i, His repreſentations to induce the king to alter the ſveceſſion, 155. Places his own 
emiſlarics about the king, 154. Abuſes the chief juſt ce, Sir Edward Montague, for re- 
fuſirg to draw the deed of ſettlement for lady Jane Gray, 155. Procures the patent to 
be paſſed, 156. Endeavours to get the two princefſes Mary and Elizabeth into his pow- 
er, 158, Proclaims the lady Jane Gray, ib. ls diſconcerted at the bad aſpedꝭ of affairs, 
160. Takes the command of the army, ib. Is deſerted by his army, and proclaims 
queen Mary, 161. ls apprehended, #5. ls tried and executed, ib. : 

. Ezrl of, offers to releaſe Mary queen of Scots from her confinement in Eng- 
land, i. 312. Enters into a negociation with the duke d' Alva, and raiſes an inſurrec- 
tion with the cat! of Weſtmorland in the North, 314. Is taken by Murray, and cou- 
fined in the caſtle of Lockleven, 315 Is delivered up and executed, 338. N 

———, earl ol, is ſeut by Charles Ito command his army againſt the Scots, iv. 231. 
Retires from Newcaſtle on the rout of lord Conway at Newburn, is. The command 
by his illneſs devolves on Strafford, 233. Joins the parliament againſt the king, 321. 
Retires to his ſeat, 343. 

Northurbertand, extract of ſome curious particulars from a houſehold book of an old earl of 
that family, ii 487 

Norm ay, maid of. Sce Margaret. - = 

Vu el, brſhop of, leads out a cruſade againſt the Clementines, n. 150. B - y 

. John lord, is beſi-ged by the duke of Normandy in Angouleme, ii. 64. His ſtra- 
tagem to ſave the garriſon, ib. | 

Natingbam, countels of, diſcovers op her death; bed, to queen Elizabeth, her treachery to 
the carl of Eſſex, iii. 496. : a ag 

, earl of, aud lord high admiral is ſent to Spain to ratify the peace with, iv. 18. Sen- 
timents of the Spaniards at ſight of his train, 10. . 

Neva Belgia taken from the Dutch by Sir Robert, Holmes v. 70. Sce New York, 


94 


35 


INDEX. 


Xowe!, chaplain te queen Flizabeth, openly reproved by her, for ſpeaking ircoverently of 
the ſigu of the croſs, iii. 308. note, 


0 


ATES, Titus, his account of a popiſh plot, v. 186. His birth and chara er, 188. 1, 
examined. before the eouncil, ib Laconfiſtengies of his narrative pointed out, 189. 
Obtains a penſion, 195, His evidence againſt lord Strafford, 234 Is heavily fined for 
calling * duke of Vork a popiſh teaitor, 263. ls convicted and ſentenced ſor per. 
Jury, 278. 
Oub, ex officio, arbitrary adminiſtration of, by the court of ceclefjaſtical commitſhon, iii. 


378. 

Od, biſhop of Baieux, uterine brother to William the Conqueror, left joint adminiſtratet 
of che kingdaw, with William Fitzaſbars, during his brather's abſence in Normandy, 
i. 1532. Aſpires tothe popedom, 177. Seized by William, and confined during his 
reign, i Engage in à conſpiracy againſt William Rufus, 182. 

un, King of Mercia, his deſcent, i. 3x. Succeceds Ethelbald, 6. His wars, ids. His trea- 
cherous murder of Ethelbert, king of the Eaſt Angles, is. His pious deeds of expiation, 
32. Impoſes the tax of Peter's pence, ib. Endows a rich monaſtery at St Alban's, is, 
— e an alliance with Charlemagne, il. Makes a rampart againſt rhe Welch, 


nac 

Obey, colonel. one of the king's judges, is ſeized in Holland, brought home, and executed, 
v. 58. His charager, i, 

Olave the Dane, his character, i. 85. Confirmed by the Engliſh biſhops, and canonized by 
the church of Rome, i. 

Old man of thr mountains. See Aſſaſſins. 

Oldeafile, Sw Jahn. See Cobbam, 

O' Neale, Huch. See Tyrone. 

ON, Owen enters into a conſpiracy with Pinnceini, the pape t legate, againft the lord- 
heuzenant Q:rmend iv. 458. Enters into s cor reſpondedce with the parliamentaty 
generais, 459 ls reduced by Cromwel, 464. 

O Neale, Sir Phelim. cagages in Roger Morc's conſpiracy to expel the Engliſh from lre- 
land, iv. 280. His cruel maſſacre of the Engliſh in Ulſter, 282. Forges a commiſſion 
from the king for his inſurrection, 287. ls taken and executed by Iretop, 486. 

O'Neake, Shan, bis hiſtocy and character, iii. 40. 

Opdam, the Dutch admiral, is killed in an engagement with the duke of York, iv. 70. 

Orange, prince ef, taken priſoger by the French on the defeat of the duke af Britanny, ii. 
344. Gained over and releaſed, to pexſuade the young ducheſs to a marriage with the 
French king, 347. 

—— Wilm prince of, is condemned as 2 rebel, and his poſſeſſioa s confiſcated by the 
duke of Alva, ili. 348. Unites the towns of Holland and Zealand into a league againſt 
the Spaniſh government, ib. Sends an embaſſy to implore the aſſiſtauce of Elizabeth, 
349. Curcludes the treaty called the Pacification of Ghent, 351. Couciudes a treaty 
with queen Elizabeth, 352 . Is aſſaſſinated by Gerard, 381 5 

w—, Maurice prince af, ſucceeds the earl of Leiceſter in the government of the United 
Provinces, iii. 421. Battle of Tournholt, 451. Renews the war with Spain on the 
expiration. of the truce, iv. 95, 

. William prince of, is married to the princeſs Mary of England, iv. 275. 

———, William prince of, is educated by Jubo De Wit, v. 124. His character, ib. Is 
appointed general aud admiral of the United Provintes, ib. Is made Stadthelder, 131. 
Unites the Dutch co oppoſe the conqueſts of Louis XIV. 133. Is joined by the imperial 
general Montecuculi, and obliges the French to abandon the Low Countries, 141. His 


obſtinate battle with the prince of Conde at Seneffe, 150. Is unable to prevent the loſs 


of Bouchaine, 158. Is defeated by the French at St. Omers, 161. Comes over to Evg- 
land to marry the princeſs Mary, 165. The marriage concluded, 166. Concerts 
with Charles the plan of peace, 167. Attacks the French army the day after Ggoing 
the peace at Nimeguen, 144- Remarks on his conduct with reſpeR to Evgltſh affairs, 
310 Forms a league againſt Louis XIV. 322. Refuſes to concur in the deſigus of 
—— 11. . His reply to the king's ſolicitations by Fagel, 323. His inftrucions to 

ykevelt, his envoy to England, 324. Applications made to bim by the Engliſh, is. ls 
tormally invited over to England by the principal men, 325. The motives which in- 
duced him to liſten to the overtures of the Engliſh. 336. His preparations to oppoſe 
king James, 329. His 1 331, Embarks, 332. Lands at Torbay, #, 
Declines treating with the commilſioners, and marches for London, 336. Orders ihe 
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king, on his return after his firſt flight, not to approach Londow, 338 t, ectred by 
the peers to aſſume the government, and to ſummòon « convention, 344 Summons the 
convention, i. Summons z copvention at Edinburph,; 342. Rertives an offer of the 
crown of Scotland, ib. His conduct during the meeting of the convention periiatirent, 
346. 8 to a meeting of pects,, 347. The vrown ſettled on hin avd the 
pr inis, 

Grdainers, a councit of, formed in the rehn of Edward II. by porkement, to govern! the 
— 2 5. Ordinances famed by, 4. Aim particularly at Piers Gavaſtoo, and baniſh 
him, 4. 

Onde, in the Augle- Saxon law, the ſeveral ſpecies of, i. 14%. 

Ordinance, the ſelf denying one, paſſed by the long perljament, iv. 471. | 

0: kney, cart Bothwel 21 duke of, iti. 282. The benns ordered to be puhliſued derween 
um and queen Mary i. Is married to her by the biſhop of Orkney, 283. Eudtavdure 
to get prince James into his power, 285, Raiſes an army to oppoſr a' confederacy of 
nobles formed againſt him, 286. Flies to the Orkneys, and ſubſiſts by piracy, . El- 
capes to Denmark, where he dies miſcrably in priſon, i. 

w=— biſ.op of marries Mary queen of Scots to Bothwel, iii. 263. Is appointed one 
of the commiſſioners in her caule, on the part of the king and kingdom, 298, 

6rieans, cicy of, befieged by the cart of Saliſbury, ii. 467. Succeeded by the eetl of Suffalk 
on his death, 202. Cannon firſt ſucceſsfully applied at this fiege, ib. Battle of Merrings, 
203. The duke of Burgundy recals his troops from the ſioge, 6. Diſtreſs of the crown aud 

rtiſon, ib. Joan d' Are enters it wich a convoy, 207. A ſecond convoy enters unmo- 

eſted, ib. The any, repulſed from ſeveral of their poſts, 203 Amnzzenent of the 

beliegers, ib. The lege raifed, ib, Sc Je Are. Is defieged by the duke of Guile, 
Guiſe a ſſaſſi nated there, ib. | 

—— Lewis duke of, difputes the adminiſtration of affairs with the duke of ody, 
on the inſanity of Charles VL ii. 173. Reconciliation between them, 16. nated 
by the duke of Burgundy, ib. For his natural ſon, ſee Dunois. 

————, duke of, took priſoner at the battle of Azincour, ii. 79, Obtalos a neutrality for 
his demeſnes, 203. Ranſoms himſelf, 2204 

— Lewis duke of, diſputes the adminiſtration of France during the minority of 
Charles VIII. with the princeſs Anne of Beaujeu, it. 349. Obliged te fy to the 
court of Britanny, ib. Commands the duke of Britauny's forces again(t the invafion 
of France, 34% Taken priloner by the French, 344. Releaſed, to promote the king 
of France's {uit to the ducheſs of Brieanny, 347. Succeeds to the crown of Frenec, 
370. See Lewis XII. 

Ormeſoy, left juſticiary of Scotland on the returs of earl Warrenne to England, i. 495. 
The Scots irritated at his oppreſſions, 40. Flies to England, on the appearance of 
William Wallace, 494. 

6-mend, earl of, reduces the Spaniſh general San Joſephs in Kerey, iii. 358. 

———, carl of, his ſucceſſes againſt the Iriſh rebels, iv. 352. Engages the jaſtices and 
council to adhere to the king againſt the parlia ment, i& Coneludes a ceffation with the 
rebels by the king's order, 354. Sends over troops to afliſt the king, b. Gl treats 
with the lciſtt rebels; without his knowledge, 397. Reſigns Dublin, and alt other plnces, 
by the king's order, to the parliamentary forces, 403 Concludes a peace with the corn» 
eil of Kilkennyand engages it to aſliſt the king, 458 Nartowly eſcapes ſrom a conſpiracy 
tormed — him, 1. Retires to France, 459. Returns back, ib. Redures the parlia- 
mentary garriſons, 460. Beſieges Dublin, 1 ls defeated by a ſaily from the city, 463: A- 
gan leaves the iſland, 404. Comes to England to concert à confpiracy againſt the protet- 
tor 5 35. ls forced to fly, s made ſteward of the honſehold, and crented 2 duke, v. 39. 
Is made lord lieutenant of Ireland, where he ſuppreſſes an intended inſutroction, 100. 
Remonſtrates againſt the Engliſh act probibiting the im dom of lriſti cattle, 101. 
Is ſeixed by Blood, but reſtued, 115. ly again ſent lord lieutenant of Ireland, 248. His 
9 viadicated by bis on Offory, againſt lord Shaftesbury, 249. Is recalled 

y king james, 306. 

Ofric, kavg of Deir, and Eanfrid, king of Beruicia, apoſtatiſe to paganiſm, and beth 
perith in battle, i. 29. 

Offend, ſhort account of the ſiege of, by tbe Spaniards, iii. 494. mole. 
cory, lord, ſom of the duke of Ormond, his bold ſpeech to the duke of Buckingham, 
v. 15, Commands in the fleet under prince Rupett, 140. Juſſ ines his father's ad- 
miniſtration in Ireland againſt lord Sheftesbury, 249. : 

Meld, king of Northumberland, recovers the diſmembered parts of his kingdom, 
and reſtoresthe Chriſtian religion, i. 29. Gives the Britoneæ Bral defeut, i6, Slam by 
Penda, kiog of Meroia, 76. Hiſtory ot his ſucceffors, 1. | 

Ullerbirire, battle of, ti. 29. 

ee, the poet, his unhappy fate, v. 36t. 
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Overbury, Sir Thomas, aſſiſts young Carre, the king's favourite, with good advice, iy, 4% 
His imprudence in the affair of lady Eilex, 44. ls committed to the Tower, b the 
deceitful contrivance of Rocheſter, 45. ls poiſoned by order of Somerſet and his lady 
ib. His remarks on the Engliſh navy, 116. , 

Outlaws, whether elgible to parliament, iv. 11. ; 

Oxford Univerſity, by whom firſt founded, i, 6:. The parliament, afterward called the 
mad parliament, aſſembles there, 419. The proviſions of, enacted, ib. See Baron, 
Lectures on civil law, when firſt read there, ii. 3056. When firſt erected into a biſhop. 
ric, 391. The parliament removed thither by Charles l. on account of the plague 2: 
London, iv. 133. This parliament diſſolved on the plague appearing there, 13). 
Negociations there for a peace between the king and parliament, 350. The king en- 
deavours to form a parliament there, in oppoſition to that dt London, 356. 

ard of, invites Henry VII. to an entertainment, ii. 380, Fiaed by the king for 
his retainers, i, | 


” 


P4 CK — makes a motion in parliament for giving Crom wel the title of king, 
iv. 528, 
Paget, ſecretary, remonſtrates to lord Seymour the impropriety of caballing againſt his 
rother, the prote dor, iii. 123. luſorms the protector of his practice, and advites 
him to return from Scotland, to guard againſt them, ib. Adbercs to Svmerict in his 
diſtreſs, 138. Adviſes Mary to the, Spaniſh alliance, 168. 
Palatinate of the Rhine. See Frederic. The Engliſh undertake the recovery of it, iv. 91. 
The attempt fails, 1 Treaty of Weſtpbalia, iv. 
Paleſtine, ſtate of, at the arrival of the cruſaders, Richard 1. of England, and Philip of 
France, i. 309. 
Palmer, Mrs, See Cleavelund. 
„Sir Thomas, is employed by Northumberland, as a ſpy upon Somerſet, ib. Is ap- 
prehended for joining the party of the lady Jane Gray, 161, Is executed, 162. 

Pandolf, legate from pope lnnocent III. to Philip, in his expedition agaicſt king John 
of England, his private inſtructions, i. 345. Propotes an ivtervicw with ſohn, is. 
Procures his ſubmiſhon to the pepe, ib. Receives the reſig nation of his kingdom, and 
homage ſrom him, 346. Excommunicates the carl of Aibemarle aud his adherents, 
400. 

Papacy, the ſeat of, how fixed in Italy, ii. 15c. | 

Papal authority, the popular ſentiments of, in the reign of Edward III. ii. 108. Renounced 
by Henry VIII. ii. 475. See Reformation. | 

Par, Catherine, married to Henry VIII. iii. 75. Is made regent during Henry 's abſerce 
in France, 79. Her narrow eſcape from impeachment tur hereſy, 87. Her preſcut 
evaſion of this danger, 88. Marries lord Seymour ſoon aſter Henry's death, 123. Dics 
in childbed, 124. a 

Paris, maſſacre of the Hugonots in that city, on the eve of St. Bartholmew, iii. 341. See 
France. 

Parker, archbiſhop, his character, iii. 377. 

— =, biſhop of Oxford, is violently appointed preſident of Magdalen hall. by James 
ii. v. 314. 

Parliament, Engliſh, a vie w of, in its feudal form, i. 374. By what titles the clergy ob- 
tained ſeats in, is The importance of the barons in, . The commons not originally 
a part of, 375. Compoſed wholly of military teoants, is, When uſually aſſembled, 
378. That ſummoned at Oxford in the minority of Henry III. grants, in his name, 
a renewal and confirmation of the great charter, 4co. Refuſes ſupplies to Henry, 
407. 412 The ſpirited rewonrſtrances of, to the ki g on his demand of a ſupply, 
415. Grants a ſupply on a {vJemn confirmation of the great charter, 416. Aſembles 
dreſſed in armour, 419. That termed the Had one, meets at Oxford, is A ſupreme 
council of twenty-four cheſen by, to regulate the government, i6. The firſt efforts 
toward ſending repreſentatives of counties to, 16. Regulzr ſeſſions of, appointed by 
the council of barons, 420. A committee appointed by the council of twenty four, of 
equal authority with, to at in the intervals of the fei ns, 421, One called by Hen- 
ry, which authorifes him to reſume the government, in conſequence of the pope's 
abſolution, 426. Ore ſummoned by Leiceſter after the battle of Lewes, which ap- 
peints a council of nine to adminiſter government, 433. Agein ſummoned by 
Leicester, and the houſe of commons regularly ſorn ed, 427. Approves of the or- 
dinances of the reforming barons, after the civil wars were” ended, 444. Other laws 
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enacted in the reign of Henry III. 445. The firſt fummoned by E iward 1. reforms the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, 452. The barons prohibited coming to, except ſummoned by 
writ, 474. Grant ſupplic+ to Edward for a French war, 484. ls awed into a con- 
firmation of the two charters, by the Earls of Norfolk aud Hereford, while the king 16 
in Fl.oders, 439, A ſummary view of the ſupplies granteg to Edward l. 5to. The 
baniſhwenr of Piers Gavaſtuy demanded by Thomas exrl of Lancaſter, ii, 4 Procures 
the goveroment to be veited -n a council of twelve, 3. Paſſes a ſentence of lorfeiture 
and perpetua! exil againſt the Deſpencers, 14. Depoſes Edward II. 20. A council of 
regency focme4, to d during the minority of Edw I 30. Ratifies Mortimer's 
treaty with Robert Bruce 33. Condemns Mortimer to death, 35. Aſſiſts the king in 
his endeav+ urs to reftore Edward Baliol in Scotland, and its advice to him, 39. Grants 
ſupplies to aſſiſt the pretenſions of Edward to the crown of France, 46. 1s ſummened 
by prince Edward during his father's abſence in Flanders, but no ſupplies obtained, 49. 
Remarks on the preſent power of, ib. Its conditional grants to the king, 6 Reſolu- 
tions of, on his aſſum*4 title as king of France, 509. Frames an a& for redreſs of grie- 
vances before the making the required grants, 56, ls prevailed on to repeal this act, 
58. Adviſes the king to break the truce with Philip, and makes g rauts for the recewal 
ol the war, 63. The confideration it arrived to, in the reign of Edward III. 104. Its 
frequent endeavours to aboliſh purveyance in this reign, I05. Attempts in vai to re- 
duce ihe price ©. labour, 110. Settlement of goverument eftabliſhed by, during the 
minority of Ricliard il, 114. |- diſſolved, and the increaſe of its authority ſhewn, 
iis. Impoſcs a pell-tax, and the alarming conſequences of it, 117, Its perempriory 
deputation to the king, 122. Its undue compact with the duke Glouceſter aud his party, 
Iz5. Proceedings againſt the miniſtry, 126. The irregularity of their condud, 127. 
I:fluence of the king over, and their compliance with his meaſures, 128. Adjourned 
to Shrewſbury, 134. Grants Richard the duties on wool and leather ler life, witr other 
ſublidies, %. Before their diſſolution veſt the parliamentary authority in à con mittee 
of twelve lords and fix commoners, 135. Names of the commiſſioners, ib. rote Heads 
of the accuſation preſented to againſt king Richard, 140. Depole him, 143. AR a- 
gainſt hereſy, 148 Repe-lcd, ib. The repeal ſuppreſſed by the influence of che clergy, 
ib. Couluſion- in, at the acceſſion ot Henry IV. 153. Oppoſes his attempt to exclude 
femaics 'rom the ſucceſſion, 164. Adviſes the ki to feize the temroralities of the 
church, 165. Rees the ſame advice to Henry V. 1712 Grants to Henr«, aſter the 
battle of Azincour, 180. 186. Cauſes which contributed to encre-le its influence in 
government, 192. Appoints a new arrangement of adminiſtration during the mino- 
rity of Heary VI i6 Refuſes ſupplies to the duke of Bedford, regent of France, 211. 
Oue called at 8. Edmund's Bury, 223 Makes the duke of York protedtor during 
leaſure, 246. Reſumes all the grants to the crown fince the time of Henry V 248. 
hat of Coventry, remarks n, 250. The title of Edward IV. recognized by, 255. 
Actainders reverſed, ib. A of forfeiture and attaivder paſſed igainſt Henry VI. and 
his queen, and their party, 256. Summoned, at the reſtoration of Henry VI. 279 New 
ſyſtem of attaincers and reverſals, 280. Summoned by Edward on his reſtoration, 285. 
Their grants to the king toward a French war, 286. Reflections on the incorſiſtency 
of their proceevzngs, 91. One ſummoned by Richard HI recognizes his authority, 
creates his ſon prince of Wales, and makes grants, 310. Attainders reverſed on the 
coming in of Heury VII. 326. Ex pedient for qualifying the king's prior-attainder, i6, 
Entail of the crown, how managed, 1 Attainders of the York party, 327. Grants a 
ſupply for the aſſiſtauce of the duke of Britanny, 344. Grants ſupplics to the king for 
a war with France, 350 Paſſes a law to indemnify all who »& under the authority 
of the king for be time being, 359. Grants Herry another ſubſidy, 363 Its obie- 
quiouſneſs to his oppreſſive meaſures, 373. Chuſes Dudley, the miniſter of his extorti- 
vos, ſpeaker, ib. Star-chamber authority confirmed by, 379. The king's ſuit for 
murder limited within a year and a day, . Benefit of clergy aoridged, 16. Statutes 
agu inſt retainers, and for other ſalutary purpoſes, 380. Law permitting the entailment 
ol eſtates to be broke, 381. Review of other laws paſſed by Henry VII. 6. The firſt 
of Henry VIII. attaints Empſon and Dudley, the minifters of the extortious of Henry 
VII. 388. Redreſſes ſome abuſes in the late reign, ib. nefe. Grants ſupplies or a 
war with France, 392. Impoſes a proportioval poll-tax, 394. Grants of, to Henry, 
by the influence of cardinal Wolſey, and of Sir Thomas More, 437. Paſſes 
an adt againſt levying annates, 467. Continues to abridge (he papal authority 
in the regulation of monalteries, and cledion of biſhops, 474 The fucce- 
ſhon of the crown regulated, 475. Declares the king ſupreme head of the 
church, ib. Attaints Sir Thomas More, and biſhop Fiſher, 476. Unites England and 
Wales, ib. Paſſes an act ot attainder againſt the accomplices of tbe Holy maid of Kent, 
ni. 9g. Toe leſſer monaſteries ſuppreſled by, 18. Farther 22 made in the union be- 
cen England and Wales, ib. The groſs 2 of the ſpeaker of the commons to the 
Q . 
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king, 26. Reaſon aſſigned for annvlling the kings marriage with Anne Boleyn, 4b. The 
oy Mary and Elizaberh illegitimated, — the ſucceſſion ſettled on the king's iſſue 

Jene Seymour, ib. All authority of the biſhop of Rome renounced, 27. Paſſes the 
bull of fax articles, for aboliſhing diverſity of opinions in religion, 46. EnaRts that royal 
roms 6m. a ſhall have the force of Jaws, 47. Yet paſſes a ſtatute declarin that the 

mg s proclamations ſhall not infringe the laws or cuſtoms of the realm, 48. Confirms 
the ſurrender of the monaſteries, 49. Difſolves the order of St Joby of Jeruſalem, or 
knights of Malta, 53 Grants, with reluQance, ſupplies to Henry, 54 Inſtance of its ſer- 
vile compliance with Henry's caprices, 530. Condemns Dr. Barves for hereſy,58.Attaints 
queens Catharine Howard and her aſſociates, 63. Paſſes an ad to ſecure the virtue of Hen- 
ry's future wives jb Ireland erected into a kingdom by, 530 Ratifies the ſuture decifions 
of the cmmiffioners appointed by the king to eſtabliſh a religion, 64. Prohibits the read» 
ing of the bible to the lower claſſes of the people, 66. Grants ſupplies for a French war, 
73. Enacts that offences againſt the king's proclamations ſhall be judged by a council 
of nive, ib Enforces obedience to the Erudition of a Chriſiran Man, publiſhed by Henry 
VIII. Reſtores the princefſes May and Elizabeth to 'heir right of ſucceſſion, 77. 
The ityle of the king's regal ticle ſettſed, 16. The king's debrs contracted by a gene. 
ral loan remitted, . Another oath of the king's ſupremacy impoſed, ib. The law of 
the fix articles mitigated, 78. Grants another ſubſidy, 82 Beſtows on the king all the 
umverfity ard hoſpi al revenues, $3. The abjes: flattery beſtowed on the king, ib. 
Henry's ſpeech to, on proroguing it, ib. Attainder of the duke of Norfolk, go. A re- 
capitulation of the ftatutes paſſed by Henry VIII. 94. Remarks on the ſtatute granting 
him the duties of tonnage ard poundage, 96 Ove ſummoned by the duke of Somer- 
ſer, protector, 118. The wholeſome laws paſſed this ſe ſſion, ib. Lord Seymour con- 
demned, 126 Celibacy recommended to the c:ergy, but their marriage permitted, 128. 
Heavy taxes laid on money and trade, 5;1, Deprives the proteQtor of all his offices, and 
fives him, 140. Pafles a ſcvere act againſt ricters, 6 Intereſt for money declared 
illegal, 149. The new liturgy authoriſed, is. As paſled, againſt treaſon, and making 
proviſion for the poor, ih Ihe Latin maſs celebrated v, at the acceſſion of queen 
Mary, 159. The ſpecies of treaſon limited, ibs. The queen's legitimacy eſtabliſhed, 
ib. All Edward's ſtatutes of religion repealed, is The duke of Norfoik's attairder 


_ reverſed, 166. I» diflolved, for oppeſing the Spaniſh alliance, 169. A large ſum ſent 


over by the empero Charles V. to bribe the new-/ove, 175. Gardiner's ſpeech at the 
opening of, 176. The caution of, with reſpe to the pretenſi ons of Pbih p, 6. Is diſ- 
ſolved, 177. A be one fummonred, which reverſes the attainder of cardinal Pole, 178. 
Impleres lotgiveneis of the pope, for their de ſection from the church of Rome, 179. Its 
caution to prevent the reſumption ef church lands, is. Revives the ſanguinary laws 
againit heretics, 180. Tenths and firſt fruits reſtored to the church, 19%. Subſidies grant- 
ed by a new one, 204. All fales or grants of crown lande by the queen, for ſe ven years 
to come, confirmed, ib. Law for regulating the militia, 209. The firſt law for repair 
of the highways by a general pariſh duty, 210. The joy diſcovered at the acceſſion of 


queer Elizabeth, 211 A new one called, by whom the title of the queen is recognized, 


215 The newly ereRted monaſteries ſuppreſſed, 216. All Nature» of Edward VI. con- 
ccrving religion, reſtored, 21. The nomination of biſhops given to the crown, #6. The 
mais aboliſhed, and liturgy reſtored, 6 The queen's royal power over all her dominions 
ſtrongly aſlerted, and the aſſertion of the papal authority ſubjected to the penalties of 
treaſon, 258, Laws againſi propheſying and witchcraft, 259 Supplies granted to the 
queen, ib. Elizabeth's fpecch at the diſſolution of, 276. A new one ſummoned, after an 
interval of five years, 320 Is prohibited by the queen's order, from meddling with any 
matters of tiate, 321 Reflections on her haughty treatment of, and her declared notions 
of, the proper objeas of its attention, 326. Laws paſſed this ſefhon of, 327 A ſpirited 
ſpeech of Peter Wentworth a commoner, in favour of liberty of ſpeech in, 354. Petition: 
the queen for church reformation, inſtead ot proceeding on the bill introduced tor that 
—.— 356. Supplies granted by, to the queen, 361. Laws agaivſt popery, ib. 

onbrms the affociation for the protection of the queen, 376. Appoints a regency, in 
caſe cf her vient death, is, A ſevere law againſt Jeſuits and popiſh prieſts, 4. 
Elizabeth's ſpeech, en the applications made by the commons for farther religious te- 
formation, 379. Ratifies the ſentence age vi: Mary, queen ol Scots, and petitions for 
her execution, 402. Grants ſupplies to the queen, on the defeat of the Spaniſh armada, 
431. Paſſes a ſcvete law againſt reculants, 444 Votes ſupplics, 445. The queen's 
ſpeech to, ib, Its legiſlative power checked by Elizabeth, 506. Tyrannical ſtatutes 
— by, 509g. One ſummoned by James 1. iv. 8. Appoints commiſſioners at the 

ing's deſire, to treat of an union between the two kingdoms, 17. Becomes jealous 0 
the regal prerogative in eccleſiaſtical affairs; 34. Buckingham Jays before it ar in ſincete 
account of the treaty for tte Spaniſh match, which thezkivg and prince vouch, 91. The 
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king's ſpeech relative toa war with Spain, 92. An act againſt monopolies, 16. One 
ſummoned by Charles I. on his acceſſion, 129. Its ill humour, owing to diſguſt againſt 
Buckingham, I 10. Other contributing cauſes, 131. Is adjourned to Orford on account 
of the plague, 133 The king lays his neceſſities before it, ib. Refuſes ſupplies, 134. 
Diſſolved, un the plague appearing at Oxford, 137. A ſecond called by Charles, 16. 
A third ſummoned, 154. The king's threarening addreſs to it, 155. The petition of 
right paſſed, 165, which is followed by a grant of ſupplies, 166. Is diffolved, 178. 
Is ſummoned after eleven years interval, 223. The king's pleas to procure ſupplies, 
224. ls abroptly diſſolved, 229. Meeting of the long, 236. An act for triennial par- 
liaments, paſſed, 254. Artainfer ot Strafford, 265 AR againſt adjourning and pro- 
roguing the parliament without its own conſent, 269. The ſtar 5 and high 
commiſſion court, aboliſhed, 272. Other arbitrary courts ſuppreſled, 273. Adjovrns, 
and appoints a committee of both houſes to (it during the receſs, 274. Appoints a 
committee to attend the king to Scotland, ih. Makes a prefent, with acknowledgments, 
to the Scottiſh army, which are now diſbanded, 275 A day of thankſgiving appointed 
for the natioual pacification, ib. Applies to the earl of Eſſex for a guard, 278. Votes the 
king's interfering in a bill depend:og in, to be a hreach of privilege, 297. Refle K ions 
on the uncertainty of parhamentary privileges, 75, Petitions or addreſſes received from 
divers bodies of the common people, promiſiug to protect its privileges, 307. ls peti- 
tioned by a body of women, zog. The biſtop's votes taken away, 309 Threatens 
the queen with an impeachment, ibs, Paſſes the militia bill, 316. Raiſes an army, and 
appoints the earl of Efſcx gereral, 317. Obtains loans of the people, ib. Sends condi- 
tions of agreement to the king, 318. Stops all remittances of revenue to the king, 321. 
Their flect intercepts ſupplies from the queen to the king, i6. Its haughty reception of 
the king's overtures, 326. Votes an addreſs for a treaty aſter the battle of Edge hill, 
329. Its demands in the negociation at Oxford, 330. For the operations of its forces 
againſt the king; ſee Re, Waller, Fairfax, Cromwel, &c. The military operations 
conducted by a committee of both houles, 341. The ſecret meaſures and deſpotic 
authority of this committee, ib. Applies to Scotland for aſſiſtance, 347. Sends com- 
miſſioners to engage the Scots to confederate with them, 330 Receives and enforces 
ſubſcri;-tions to the ſolemn league and covenant, is. Remits money to Scotland, to raiſe 
an arme, 351. Meaſures taken to ſupprel(s the Iriſh rebellion, is. A committee of, 
ſent to Ireland, is excluded the council by the influence of Ormond, 35% Lays an exciſe 
on beer, wine, and other commodities, 356. Publiſhes an ordinance fer retrenching a 


meal a week, toward the public fervice, 6. Is wrote to by the kirg, but rejects his 


offers of treaty, 357. The independents form a party in, 367. Diffterences between 
Maucheſter and Cromwel, 368. Paſſes the felfrdenyiny ordinance, 372. Receives 
propoſais from the king for z treaty, 373. Sends commiſhoners to Uxbridge, 374 Sum- 
mons an aſſembly of d wic at Weſtmintter, tor regulating religion, 374. Demands 
of the commiſſioners at Uxbridge, as to religion, 375, Demands as to the militia, 377. 
Demands with regard to lreland, 6 Other demands made to the king, 378. 


Return of the commiſſioners, 6 Execution of Laud, is. Publiſhes the king's 


letters taken at Naleby, 391. Refuſes a treaty with the king, 396, Iffues 
orders for ſecuring him, it he came to London, 397. Reproaches the king with 
Glamorgan's traniactious in Irerard, 398 Eftabliſhes the Preſbyterian diſciphne, ib. 
But refules to admit the divine right of it, 399. Reſtrains the power of excommunica- 
tion, 16. Is informed by the Scots of the king's arrival in their army, 401. Sends freſh 
propoſals to the king, 403. Treats with the Scots for delivering up the king, 
404. He is delivered to the commiſſiovers ſent for him, 405. Propoſes a reduc- 
tion of the army, 40% The army degens to mutiny againſt its authority, 409. 
Sends propoſals for their going to Ilrelund, ib. Votes to diſband all who retule 
fuſe that ſervice, 411. Diſcover's Cromwel's ſchemes, and prepares an accuſation a» 

inſt him, 412. Its oppreſſive acts render it odious to the people, 413. A revew of 
its civil adminiſtration, 414. Orders out the London militia to defend it againſt the 
army, 415. Enters into a negociation with the army, 416. Appoints Fairfax general 


in chief ot all the forces, 418. 1- obliged to vote according o the inſtructions of the at my 


419. Is forced by the popuizce to reverſe a vote for the change of the London mili- 
tia, ib Their ſpeakers apply to the army for protection, is New ſpeakers choſen, 
and defence prepared for, 420 The oid ſpeakers reinſtated by the army, . Negoci- 
ates again with the king 426. Votes againſt any farther negociation with the king, 427, 
Declares the Scets enemies, 431. Endes outs to regain its hberty during the abſence of 
the army, and ſends to treat with the king, 432. The points dcbated betwern them, 
433. Diſavows any concurrence in the eure of the king by the army, 438, ls 
ſurrounded by*the army, is. Proceeds to a concluſion of the tfexty wich the king, 
439. The preſbyterian members excluded, and confited by colonel Pride, is. The 
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remaining members reverſe the former proceedings, i. See Commons. Its procredi 
after the battle of Worceſter, 483 Erects a high court of juſtice to try offences againſt 
the commonwealth, 484 Se: Commonwealth Frames the navigation act, 498 Grants 
letters of repriſal againſt the Umted Provinces, ib. Refuſes to admit the apology of 
the Dutch for Trompe's conduct, and commences war with the States, 491 See Blake, 
Ayſ:ce, &c, The army remonſtrates for a new one, 494. ls volenily difl.lved by 
. Cromwel, 495. Reflections on its proceedings, 496. A new one ſuramone4 by Crom. 
wel, oo. Character of it, 507. Regulations in government and religion propoſed 
by is Orders marriage to be ſolemnized by the civil magiſtrate, 502. Reſigus its 
authority to Cromwel, 503 Oge ſummoned by the —.—— 507. The cquitable 
plan of election, 508. Il. reproved by the — i 


protector, 526 Votes a revuntiation of the royal ſamii'y, 527. A motion made by 
Leid. for b-ſtowing the crown upon Cromwell 16. The fame motion made in form 

y aldcrwar Pack, 528. This motion agreed to, and a committee appointed to per- 
ſuade the proteRor's accevtance $528. Confirms his proteRorsl authority, on his 
retuſal of the tithe of king, 531, Is again aſſembled in two houſes, as formerly, 532 ly 
diſſo ved. 533. One called Richard Cronwel. v. 2 Votes agaiuſt the council of offi- 
cers, 4 ls diſſolved by their influence, ib. The long one, reſtored by the council of 
offic-rs, 5 Diſcovers a deſign formed for reſtoring the king, which is ſuppreſſed, 8, 
C. ſh ers Lomberr, and veſts the command of the army in commiſſion, 6. Is expelled 
by Lambert, ib. Is again reſtored, 15. Reduces the army to obedience, ib. ls deſired 


» by Monk to fend the regiments ou: of Loudon, 17 Monk arrives, and is thanked, 


ibs, His reply, ib. Its authority diſputed by the people, particularly by London, 18, 
Ocders Monk to march into the city to ſeize the refractory citizens, ib Is ordered by 
Monk to fix a tinge for diflolution, and for calling a new one, 19. The ſecluded mem- 
bers take their ſeats, and after ſome neceſſary v tes, iſſue writs for a new one, 20. The 
new one meets, and Sir Harbottle Grimſtone choſen ſreaker, 24. Sce Commons, The 
The houſe of lords te- aſlembles, is See Lordi, Charles II. proclaimed, is A commit · 
tee appointed, to invite the king over, 25. Act of indemnity paſle4, 40 Settlement 
of the revenue, 41. Its caution in disbanding the army, 42 ls diflolved, 44. The new 
one paſſes an act for the (ſecurity of the king's perſon and government, 52. Reſigns all 
military authority to the king, 33. Corporation 28 pailed, 54. Act of uniformity pal» 
ſed, i Grants the king four ſubſidies, being the Jaſt grant of that nature, 55. Militia 
regulated, ib. Repeals the triennial «A, 67. Grants ſupplics for the Dutch war, 70. 75. 
Five mile act. ib. Regulates the rebuilding of London, 81. Votes a ſupply to the 
king, ib An act of incapacity and baniiſtmeot paſſed agaivſt Clarendon, 88 Prohi- 
bits the imporratior o Iriſh cattle, 101. Supplies granted, 106. AQ againſt 
copventicles paſſed, ib. Coventry act, 115 Meets, after two years prorogation, 
T 35. Speeches of the king and the . Shaſtesbury t „ib. 163. Test adꝭ paſſed, 138. 
Is prorogued on the diſcontent of the commons, 142. I's legality diſputed after 3 
twelvemonth's receſs, 160% Exhorts the kirg ty guard again-t the growing pow- 
er of France, 161. Addreſſes the king to form an alliance with the States against 
France, 164 Is adjourr.cd, is. Takes the popiſh plot into conſideration, 194. 
Ant elt att paſſed, 198. Is diſfolved, 20r. Character of this long one, ih. A new 
one ſummoned, 204. abeas corpus act paſſed, 213 ls prorogued, and afterwards 
diflulve{ to ſtop proceedings againſt Danby, 215. The king's ſpeech to the new one 
226. The perſecuting ſtatute, 35 Eliz rej caled, and diſſenters caſed, 237. The v. 
evades giving his aſſent to this bill, 229. Is diſſolved, and a new one ſummoned, is. 
Meets at Oxford, 241. Is ſuddenly diffolved, 243. One called by James II. 275. 
His ſpeech to, on the ſettlement of a revenue on him, is. Arguments urged for ard 
againſt the grant of revenue during life, 256. The grant during life voted, 279. An ad 
of attainder paſſed againſt the duke of Monmouth, 289. The convention ſummoned by 
the prince of Orange, 341. Settles the crown on the prince and princeſsof Orange, 345. 


Parliament, of Scotland, recognizes the title ot the maid of Norway to the crown, i. 459. Re- 


lers thepretenſions of Baliol and Bruce to the award of Edward l. of England, 462. ls 
ſummoned by the queen dowager in an abbey near Haddington ; and determines to ſerd 
the young queen Mary to France, iii. 111. Summoned by the Congregation of the Lord 
in which the catholic religion is ſuppreſſed, and the preſbyterian diſcipline eſtabliſhed, 
234 The queen in, France refuſes to ratiſy the proceedings of, 235. Is ſummoned 
by Mary, to attaint fic baniſhed lords, 250. How this ſcheme failed, is. 1s ſummon- 
ed by the regevt Murray, condemns Mary to priſon for the murder of her huſband, 
and ratiſies the ſettlement of the crown on her ſon James VI. 2go. Appoints com- 
miſſioners to negociate a treaty with Elizabetb, 319. Prohibics the clergy from 
meddling with the affairs of government; 374. A law propoſed to it by James, for the 


or for d-ſputing his authority, 509, 
Is forced to recognize his authority, and is then diſſolved 1b. A new one choten by the 
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external government of the church to be veſted in him and the biſhops, iv. 57. The 
bili dropped by the oppoſition of the clergy, 58. One held by Charles I. 194. Its 
roceedings towards ratifying the acts of the aſſembly, ſtopped by prorogation, 222. 
Aboliſhes the lords of articles, 276. The creatioq of peerages limited, ib. Triennial 
cliaments eſtabiiſhed, 277, Its conſeut made neceſſary in the appointment of officers 
of ſtate, ib, Its cool behaviour ou being informed by the king of the Ir ſh maſſacre, 287. 
Scnds cummiſſioners to treat with the Engliſk parliament, ib. Oppoſes the delivering 
up the king to the Zaghſh parliament, 405. One ſummoned by Charles II aſter the 
defeat ar Dunbar. 476 One called on the reſtoration, which annuls all laws «paſſed 
ſince the year 1633, 64. The covenant annnlled, 55. Proceedings of, 93. Act of 
indemnity, 96. AR againſt conventicles, 97. Obe fummoned babes Lauderdale 2s 
commiſſioner, 176. Severe law againſt conventicles, 177, Enads a contradictery teſt 
act, 252. Irs abject ſervility to James II, on his acceſſion, 295. Rejects the king's ap - 
plication for indulgence to catholics, 310. The convention ſummoned by the prince 
of Orange, offers the crown to him and the princes, 341. 
Parma, ducheſs of, is left by Philip II. of Spain governeſs of the Low Countries, iii 


33. 

ANT prince of, ſucceeds Don John of Auſtria, in the command of the Low Countries, 
iii. 352. Reduces ſeveral provinces to obedience to Spain, 381. His ſucceſſes agaioſt 
the carl of Leiceſter, 386. Prepares to join the armada in the invaſion of England, 
423. Refuſes to join the fleet on its ill ſuccels 430. Marches to aſſiſt the catholic league 
in France, 439 ' 

Parry, William, is inſtigated by the jeſvits to take away the life of queen Elizabeth, iii, 
380. His deliberate proſecution of his purpoſe, ib. Is diſcovered and executed, 38r, 

Parcal IL. pope of Rome, his diſputes with king Henry I. about inveſtitures, i. 208. 
His infolent anſwers to Henry, His ſhameful breach of treaty with the em- 

or Henry V. 21 Threatens Henry with excommu nicat ion, is, Compromiſe 
tween, 212. 

Paſtvs obedience, the antiquity of that doctrine in England, iv. 554. The principle 
of, endeavoured to be —— by the houſe of lords, v. 151, Arguments urged con · 
cerning, ib. 

Poftrrage, laws enacted by Henry VIII. to reſtrain the throwing lauds into, iii, 99. he 
inducements to this practice, and evils reſulting from it, 131. 

Patents for monopolies, debates in the houſe of commons concerning, in queen Elizabeth's 
reigh, iii 552 Sce Monopolies. 

Pavia, battle of, between the [mperialiſts and Francis I, of France, iii. 443. 

Pal Ill. pope, hopes at his ſucceſſion to effeR a reconciliation with Henry VIII. iii. 12. 
Excommunicates Henry, 12. 40. The rage expreſſed agaivſt Henry on his ſupprei- 
preſſing the religious houſes, 6. A council ſummoned at Mantua, the authority of 
which Henry declares againſt, 42, Appoints Beaton, primate of Scotland, a cardinal 


70. 

—— . pope, his chara Ker, iii. tet. ls offended at queen Mary's aſſuming the title 
of queen of Ireland, 16. luſiſts on full reſtitution of all charch poſſeſhons, 193. His 
conduct compared with that of the emperor Charles V. 196. Cites archbiſhop Cran- 
mer to ſtand trial for hereſy at Rome, 197. His haughty behaviour on the Engliſh am- 
baſſador's notification of the acceſſion of Elizabeth, 213. G8 

Pavlinus, archbiſhop of York, converts Edwin hang of Northumberland to chriſtianity, i. 
28. Converts Coifi the Saxon high prictl, ib 

Peads, (on of Penda, king of Mercia, receives chriſtianity into his kingdom, i. 30. 

Pecquigni, treaty of peace there, between Edward LV of England and Lewis XI. of France, 
11. 2487, 

Pa when firſt created by patent, ii 152. A great council of, ſummoned by Charles I. 
at York, iv 232. Houſe of, ſee Lordi. : 

Pembroke, earl of, his ine ffectual endeavours to ſave Chateau Guillard from being taken by 
Philip of France, i. 333- ; "a 

— , carl of, is mareichal of England, at the death of king John, ii. 394. Procures 
young Henry III. to be crowned at Glouceſter, is. Is choſen preteQor vt the kingdom, 


is. Endeavours to conciliate the affect ions of the barons to the young king, 395. Takes* 


the city of Lincoln from the French, 397. The barons conclude a peace with him, 398, 


His prudent care to reſtore the form of government, 16. Dies, 399. 

Pembroke, Aymer de Valence carl of, joins 'in the confederacy of Thomas earl of Lan- 
caſter, againſt l iers Gavaſtov, ii. 6. Takes Gavaſton priſover in Scarborough caltle, 
71. 


Ie: earl of, is taken priſoner with bie whole army at ſea, by Henry king of Caſtile, 
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INDEX. 
Pembrole, Jaſper Tudor, earl of, defeated by Edward duke of York at Mortimer's Croſs, 


ii 248. 
— Sir William Herbert created carl of, iii 147. Deſerts Northumberland, and declare: 
for queen Mary, 160. Is confined to his houſe for engaging in the duke of Norfolk! 
deſigns, 31 2, 
Pen, admiral, commands the protector's fleet ſent to the Weſt Indies, iv 517, Makes an 
attempt on St. Domingo, 518, OG and is ſent to the Tower, ib. 
Pendo, king of Mercia, his character, i, 28. His enterpriſes, 29. Killed, ib. 
Pennington, commander of ſome ſhips ſeat in the ſervice f France, reſuſes to ſail again? 
— and returns, iv. 135. Is ordered back to Dieppe, where his men deſert the 
ervice, ib, 
Penruddoc, and other royaliſts, excite an inſurre tion againſt Cromwel at Salisbury, iv, g ic. 
Penry, a Brownilt, bis cruel proſecution for writing againſt the hicrarchy, iii. 509. 
Penneylvania, when ſettled, v. 355 
People, their ſituation under the feudal government in England, i. 371. 
Perigord, cardinal, endeavours an accommodation between prince Edward of England and 
- John king of France, at Poivters, ii. $4. 
Perjury, the frequency of, under the old Anglo-Saxon law, remarked, and the cauſcs traced, 
i. 141. 

Perkin, Warbec. Sec Warbec. 

Perth, Knox, the retormec, arrives from Geneva, and preaches there, iii. 226. Riot of re. 
formers there, agaioſt the catholic worſhip, ib. The queen regent received there by 
accommodation with the Congregation of the Lord, 228. Is beſicged and taken by the 
Congregation 72g. A ſynod — miniſters there, routed by a mob of women, 
iv. 570. 

Peſcara. marquis of, the imperial general, invades Provence, and beſieges Marſcilles, ii. 442, 

Peter the hermit, uadertakes to reſcue the holy land from the Turks, and applies to pope 
Martin II. i. 187, Leads a vaſt muiritude on this ent repriſe, 189. 

w—_— of Pon, ſret, a hermit, his cruel treatment by king John, for a prophecy concern- 
ing bim, i. 346. 

—. of Savoy, unc'e to queen Eleanor, inveſted with the honoar of Richmond, and the 
wardſhip of car! Warresne, 1. 406, 

—, king ot Caſtilc ; ſce Caftile, 

ws, Jes Roches ; [ec W cheſter. 

Peter's Pence, occaſion of impoſing that tax, 32. The payment of ſaſpended by Henry Il. 
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Peters, Hugh, chaplain to Oliver Cromwel, a frequent text of his, iv. 423, note. Is tried and 
executed, v. 43. 

, father, a Jeſuit, and confeſſor to king James II. is made a privy counſellor, v. 305, 

Peterbor ugh, when firſt cre N ed into a biſbopric, iii. 39. Deau of, his behaviour to Mary 
queen ot Scots it her execution, iii. 412. 

Petition of right, this famous bill taken into conſideration by the houſe of commons, iv. 
159. Is paſſes by the commons, 163. Paſſed hy the lords, ib. The king's evaſive man- 
ner of pailing it, 164. Receives the king's full aſſent, 165. The petition at large, 556. 

Petitioner; and Abborrers, an account of the origin of thoſe party diſtioRions, v 126. 

Tu a friar, inſolentiy reproaches Henry VIII. from his pulpit, iii. 7. 1s in turn abuſed 

y Dr. Correo, 16. ls reproved by the council, 16. 

Philip, king of France, aſſumes the government on his father Lewis VIlth's illneſs, i. 2%. 
Henry II of Evglaud mediates a peace between him and his family, 16 Engages ins 
crusade, 292. Stimulates young Richard to revolt againſt his father, ib. His army, 
with that of Richard I. intended for the cruſade, rendezvous at Vezelay, 304. Reiterates 
his promiſes of friendſhip with Richard. 305 Takes the road to Genoa, and embarks 
his army, is, Is obliged to winter at Meſlins, is, His character aud that of Richard 
compared, ib. His diiputes with Richard at Meſſina, 306. Their differences accommo- 
dated, ib Arrives in Paleſtine, and aſſiſts at the ſiege of Acre, 208. Eſpouſes the pre- 
tenſions of Conrade, marquis of Montſerrat, to the kingdom offJeruſalem, in oppoſition '0 
Guy de Luſiguan 309. Returns to Europe, ib ls prevented from invadiog Norman- 
dy, but ſeduces prince John from his allegiance, 311. Makes the death of Connad the 
pretence of his enmity to Richard, 312 His hoſtile meaſures, on hearing of the cap- 
tivity of Richard, 315. Iuvades Narmandy, 316, Belieges Ruiien, but is repulſed by 
the carl of Lieceſter, ib. His laconic letter to prince John, 319 ls routed, and his re- 
cords taken by Richard, 320. Concludes a truce with Richard, ib. Concludes a peace 
at Louviers, which is ſoon broke, is. Makes a truce with Richard for five years, 321. 
Takes Arthur duke of Britanny under his protection, 325. Concludes a peace with 
John, 327. The Nor man barons appeal to him agaiuſt John, 328. His dilputes with 
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' formers, 189. Leaves England, and retires to France's, 193. 
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ohn, 295- Marries his daughter to Arthur duke of Britanny, jb. His ſucceſſes againſt 

ohn, is. Is app-aled to by tne Britons on the mur fer of Arthur by John, 33t. Sam- 
mons John to appear before him, and, on his non appearance, ſ*nrences him to the for- 
feiture of all his royalties in France, is, Takes various places from John, and, by his 
add eſs, raiſes the ſiege of Alencon, 332. Beſieges aud takes Chateau Gaillard, on the 
frontiers of Normandy, 333. Takes Fs aiſe, and the governor Lupicaire inliſts with him 
againſt John, 334. Ac =—_ the poſſeſſio of Normandy, 6 With the other provinces, 
ib. Accepts the off-r of the k-ng4om of Englant made by pope Innocent III. 344. 
Prepares an armament to acquire poſſe ſſi on of ir, 6 His rage onthe treaty between 
John, an Pandolf the pope's legat, 347. His flee: deſtroyed by the earl of Saiigbury, 
#, His refle Kions on the off:r/ of the kingdom of England by the barons to his ſon 
Lewis, 361 Demands hoſtages of the barons for their fidelity, ib. Sends forces over with 
Lewis, ibs, His condud& reſpecting this enterprize of his ſon, 448. Dies, and is ſucceed - 
ed by his ſon Lewis, 403. 


Philip, king of France, cites Edward I, as duke of Guienne before him, to anſwer for 


ſome differences at fea, i. 469. Gains the province of Guievne, by artifice, from the 
Engliſh, ib. Defeats their attempts to recover it, 471, Forms an alliance with John 
Baliol, king of Scotland, 6. Edward forms alliances againſt him, 484. His ſucceſſes 
in Flanders, 492. Conclu des a truce with England, aud ſubmits his d ferences to pope 
Boniface, 1b. Beſtows his fiſtcr on Edward, and his daughter on prince Edward, 493. 


the F-ir, of France, his cruel treatment of the knights templars, ii 24. 
— de Valais, how he became inticled to the crown of Fr nee, ii. 42. Rec: ives homage 


for Guienne from Edward III. of England, 43. Prepares to oppoſe the hoſtile preten- 
fions of Edward to his crown, 47. His flee! deſtroyed by Edward, 50 Relicves Tour- 
ray, beſieged by Edward, 52. His reply to Edward's tefiavce. ib Concludes a truce 
with Edward, by the mediation of Jane connreis of Hainauir, ib. Eipouſes the preten« 
fioas of Charles de Blois to the dutchy of Br:tanny, 59 Contines the count de Mount- 
fort in the Lower of the Louvre, is. Concludes a truce with the counteſs and Edward, 
62. His ſurpriſe and movements on Edward's invalion of Normandy, 66. Hes preci- 
pitate chaviour in followirg Edward to Crecy, 68. His meme rable defeat there, 71. 
The great number flain at the battle, ib Concludes a truce with Edward, 76. His 
death and charaRer, 79. 


——— bon of the emperor Charles V. is propoſed by his father as a huſband to Mary 


ueen of England, iii. 168 Subſtance of the marriage articles, 170. Rctl. Aions of the 
ighſh on this match is. Caution and reſerve of the partamens with reſpect to his 
8 176. Arrives in Sagar, and is married, 178. Diigui's the Engliſh by 
is haughtivels and reſerve, ib. Is denied the ceremony of coronation, 180. His at- 
tompts to acquire popularity, i6. His motives for protecting he a % Elizabeth, 16. His 
artifice to elude the charge of promoting the crueſties exerciſed againſt the Engliſh re- 
His father makes a fot- 

mal reſignation of all his heredit-ry domatons to him, 194 Ungrateiuily neglects 
paying his father's penſion, 195. Endeavours to engage Evgland in his quarrel with 
France, 195. Comes over to England to preſs the queen on that meaſure, 199. Raiſes 
an army under Phiibert duke of Savoy, 200 Battle of St. Quintin, ib Takes the town 
201. Joins the army under the duke of Savoy, but deciines congagity Guife, 207. Er» 
ters into neg»ciations for peace, ib. Death of queen Mary, 16. Recerves a kind embafly 
from Elizabeth, 211. Makes propoſals of marriage to her, 212. She refuſes his propoial 
of adhering to the Spaniſh ailiance againſt France, 220. Peace of Cateau Cantrefis 
with France, 221. Exerts his god offices at the court of Rome ro prevent the excome 
munication of Elizabeth, 222 His charadter delineated 251, Vows to ens his life 
ia the extirpation of herefy, ib. H s cruel perſecution of Conſtantine Ponce his father's 
confeſſor, ib. Iſſues rigorous orders tor the profecution ot heretics, ih. Commercement 
of his open enmity to Elizabeth, 253. Forms an alliarce with the duke of Guile for 
the ſuppreſling hereſy, 254. Concerts a maſſacre of the French Hupor ot» with Catharine 
de Medicis, and the Cardinal of Lorraine 269. Leaves the duchets +4 Parma governeſs 
of the Low Countries, 313. The Flemiſh proretiavts revolt, i Dcotermines to over» 
throw the Flemiſh privileges ib. Remonk rates to Elizabeth agamf her grving counte- 
nance to the Flemiſh exiles, 347 Revolt vi Holland and Zeawnd, 348. The revolted 
Hollanders affociate under the prince of Orange, i Rcca.s the duke of Alva at his 
own requeſt, 349. Elizabeth aims to accommodate matters, 350. Scrds Don John of 
Auſtria governor of the Low Countries, 351. The pacification of Ghent concluded, 
ib, In vades Ireland, 359. Remonſtrates againſt the depredations of Drake, 360 Found: 
a ſeminary at Douay fer the education of Engliſh Catholics, 361. His power and 
naval ſtrength, 384. Projects an invaſion of Euglan 421. Fits out the ipvincible ar- 
mada, 423. His inſiructious to its commander the duke of Medina Sidenia, 428. His 
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2 on the deſtruQiod of the armada, 430. Excites diſturbances in Scotland, 447. 
akes peace with France, 459. Dies, 462. His character, iv. 4. 
Pbilip, 111. of Spain, character of him and his miniſter the duke of Lerma, iv. 4. Con- 
cludes a peace with James 1. 18. Acknowledges the independency of the United Pro- 
vinces, and concludes a truce with them for twelve years, 29. 
IV. of Spain, the honourable reception he gave prince Charles, iv. 86. His conduct 
on underſtanding Buckingbam's ſcheme to prevent the marriage, 89. 
— —, archduke of Auſtria, and ſon of Maximilian, is educated in the Low Countries, 
ii. 338. His friendly interview with Henry VII at Calais 370. Marries Joao, daughter 
+ of Ferdinand king of Arragon, and Iſabella queen of Caſtile, 374. Forced by a form 
on the coaſt of England, pays Heory « vilit at Windſor, ib Obliged by Henry to ſur- 
reuder the carl of Suffolk, whom he had proteded, 376. Arrives in Spain, and dies 
ib. His fon Charles affianced to the princeſs Mary H-nry's daughter, is. 
Pbillippa, daughter of the count of Holland and Hainault, 1 affianced to prince Edward, 
ſon of Edward II. ii. 18. Raiſes au army to repreſs the Scots in Edward's abſence, aud 


takes their king David priſoner, 74. Goes over to Edward's camp at Calais, ib. Inter- ; 


cedes with Edward for the deputies of Calais, at its ſurrender, 76. 

Philips, Sir Robert, his ſpeech in the third parliament of Charles l iv. 157. 

Phillibert, duke of Savoy, commands the Spaniſh army againſt France, iii. 208. Beſiegey 
St. Quintin, 16. Deſeats the conſtable Montmorency, and takes him prifoner, ib. Philip 
arrives at his camp, but declines any action with the duke of Guiſe, 207. 

Foes a reformer, archdeacon of Wincheſter, inſtance of his zeal agaiuſt Ariaviſm, iii, 
187. ls burnt himſelf for hereſy, ib. 

Pi: and Scots haraſs the Britons, i. $. 

Piarq, ſurnamed Hotſpur, taken priſoner by the Scots at the battle of Otterburne, ii. 12g, 
Sce Northumberland | 1 ; 

„Thomas, created earl of Worceſter, ii, 135. Rebels againſt Henry, IV. 133 
Taken priſoner at the battle of Shrewſbury, and executed, t 59. 

. of the houſe of Northumberland, engages with Cateſby in the famous gunpowder- 

lot for blowing up king and parliament, iv. 20. Hires a vault under the parliament- 
uſe, and conveys thirty-ſix cls of gunpowder into it, 21. Flies on the diſcovery 
of the ſcheme, 23. Is killed, 24. : 

Pilgrimage of Grace, an inſurrection raiſed againſt Henry VIII. in the north of England, 
under that name, iii. 32. 


Pilkington, ſheriff of Loudon, proſecuted by the duke of York for ſcandalous expreſſions, 


v. 258. 
Pinkey, battle of, between the duke of Somerſet and the earl of Arran, iii. 116. 
Piſa, àa council ſummoned there, in —_— to pope Julius II. which removes to Milan, 
and after to Lyons, ii 391. Interdicted by the pope, 392. 
" Pifler, his ſpecch in the houſe of commons, on kneeling and making the ſign of the croſs, 
11, 322. 
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Pius V. pope, excommunicates queen Elizabeth, iii, 320. f 

Plague, a great one in the time of Edward III. ii. 79. Is brought into England by the 
earl of Warwick from Havre de Grace, iii. 261. One at London iv. 9 Another, 133 

At Oxford, 137. On board the fleet, ibs. Great one at London, v. 75. 

Piet, gunpowder, hiſtory of, iv 19. Popiſh, a hiſtory of, v. 184, Sce Oates, Coleman, and 
Bedloe. Meal-tub, 224. Ryc-houſe, 254. 

Paidtiers, battle of, between Edward, ſon of Edward III. and John king of France, ii 83. 
Is beſicged by the admiral Coligni, iii. 330. Is defended by the young duke of Guile, 


ib. 

Pole, Arthur, and his brothers, nephews of the cardinal, are convicted of a conſpiracy 
againſt queen Elizabeth, but pardoned, iii. 250. 

„Edmund de la; ſee S. 

— Sir Geoffrey de la, enters into a conſpiracy with ſome Engliſh noblemen, ard 
his brother the cardinal, iii. 42. Diſcovers the conſpiracy, and is pardoned for it, 


ib. 

—— . Michael de la, chancellor of England, and earl of of Suffolk, ſome anecdotes of, 
= 122. Impeached by the commons, is. RefleRions on his caſe, 123. Deprived of his 

ce, is, 

——, Reginal de la, his deſcent, iii. 40. Is made dean of Exeter, ib. Declines any con- 
cern in the divorce of Henry VIII. from queen Catharine, 41. Inveighs agaialt the 
conduct of Henry in religious alterations, ib. ls invited to England by Heory, i6. li 
created a carCinal, — ſent legate into Flanders, is. Is ſuſpected of aſpiring to 


the crown, ib. Enters into a conſpiracy with ſome Engilh noblemen, who are diſaover- 
ed and executed, 42. His relations proſecuted by the king, 48. His mother attainted by 
parliament, is. And executed, 29. Is propoſed as a husband to qucen Mary, 167. 
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Why it did not take effeA, ib. Is invited to England in quality of legate, is, Is ſtop 
ed in his journey by the emperor, and why, 169. His attainder reverſed and his 
flood reſtored by parliament, 178. Arrives in England, and invites the parliament to 
reconcile themſelves to the ſee of Rome, 179. Gives the parliament and kingdom ab- 
ſolution, is. Debates with biſhop Gardiner on the expediency of puniſhing heretics, 
183. ls made archbiſhop of Canterbury on the burning of Cranmer, 198. His politi 
behaviour, #4. Oppoſes the queen's deſign of engaging the kingdom in Philip's — 
with France, ib. His death and character, 208 
Palerone, in the Eaſt Indies, taken by the Dutch from the Engliſh, is agreed to. be re- 
ſtored by creaty, iv. 506. The Engliſh again expelled, 82. ls reſigned to the Dutch 


85. 
Pull. money, firſt levied by parliament and the alarming conſequences of it, ii. 177. A 
proportional tax impoſed by parliament to aſſiſt Henry VIII. in his war with France, 


4. | 

* aſſaſſinates the duke of Guiſe, at the ſiege of Orleans, iii. 259. 

Ponce, Conſtantine, confeſſor to the emperor Charles V. is cruelly treated by Philip of 
Spaia for hereſy, ili. 251. 

Por, an act paſſed, for raiſing charitable contributions for them, iii. 150. The firſt legal 
eſtabliſhment for the ſubſiſtence of, when made, iii. 5 21. I 
Pepedom, its ſituation at the time of the Norman iavaſion, i. 118, Sce Papacy and Re for- 

mation. | 

Popular government, the firſt beginnings of, in England, i. 477. 

P:pulation, obfervations on the propereſt means of promoting, ii. 383. 

Porters of London petition the long parliament, iv. 307. 

Porto Rico, an attempt againſt, by Francis Drake, iii. 453. | 

Portsmouth, ducheſs of, miſtreſs to king Charles II. how introduced to him, 112. . 

Portugal, the kingdom of, revolts from the crown of Spain, iv. 515. The princeſs Catha- 
rine of, married to Charles 11. of England, 57. | 

Psl-maſter, inſtance of that office at the time of queen Eligabeth, iii. 520. 

Peft bouze, at what ſum farmed, in the proteQorate of Oliver Cromwel, iv. 32. 

Poſt -ofice is eſtabliſhed by parliament, iv. 44. 

Puultry, the eſtabliſhed prices of, at the beginning of the reign of Charles I. iv. 114. 

Prynings, Sir Edward, ſent over to Ireland by Henry VII. to reduce the malcontenrs 
there, ii, 360. Paſſes the memorable ſtatute which bears his name, ib. Diſappoints Per - 
kin Warbec in kis deſigns upon that kingdom, 361. Made comptroller by Henry VIII. 
and choſen of his privy-council, 386. | | 

Prague, battle of, between the duke of Bavaria and Frederic eledtor Palatine, iv. 67. 

Preaching, the abuſe of, reſtrained, and twelve homilies publiſhed to read to the people, iii. 
108, Farther reſtrictions of, to prevent the people being diſtracted by oppolite doc - 
trines, 120. 8 

Prejeant, a French admiral, kills Sir Edward Howard in an engagement in Conquet har. 
bour, ii. 398. Invades the coaſt of Suſſex, and loſes an eye, ib. , | 

Prelates, obnoxious ones how treated by the court of Rome in the time of Richard II. 
ii, 149. Their unfitneſs for beivg intruſted with the great offices under the crown, 
in the papal times of England, 381. Cauſes which favoured their promotion to them, 
ib, 

Prerogative, regal, the notion entertained of, in the name of Elizabeth, iii. 492. Inquiry 
into the antient prerogatives of the crown, 500. Apology for the arbitrary exertious of, 
by James I. iv. 32. The commons manifeſt an intention of limiting it, 32. A review 
of the various articles of, claimed until the rime of Charles Il. 103. 

Prifbytery, is eſtabliſhed in Scotland, by - parliament, and the catholic religion ſuppreſſed, 
ui. 234. Cruel inſults ſhewn to queen Mary for her adherence to the catholic religioo,, 
240. The cauſes of the moroſe ſeverity of the preſbyterian clergy traced, 245. The 
meaning of that term explained, iv. 215. note. Diſtiactions between preſbyterians ard 
independents, 366. ls eſtabliſhed in -Eugland, 399. Is ſuppreſſed on the reformati on 
of Charles II. v. 44. And by the act of uniformity, 54. The preſbyterian clergy ej ec- 
ted, 60, 

Preſs, liberty of the, its commencement, v. 357. | i 

Prefion, battle of, between Cromwel, and the Scots under Hamilton and Langdale, iv. 
436. 

Pri%e, colonel, violently excludes and confines the pre ſbyterian members of the long par- 
liament, iv. 439. Procures a petition to be ſigned by the officers, againſt the cfice of 

„king, on the offer of that title to Cromwel, 531. 

i, and Jeſuits, a ſevere law againſt _— iti. 376. 
0 


. 
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Frimaygtt,n French admiral, engages Sir Thomas Knevet off the coaſt of Britanny, aut 
is blown up with bim, ii. 395. | 

Prime miniſter, ions on the nature of this office hitherto uuknowy in Europe, ij, 
12. 

Prim «, the advan of adbering to, in the ſucceſſion of princes, i. 345. Not yn» 
deritood in the earlier ages of the Epgliſh hiſtory, ib. 

Printing, the art of by whom firſt introduced into England, 11. 296, nete. 


/ ——, the invention of, one of the cauſes of the quick progreſs of the reformation, iii, 


430. Reſtritions laid on the preſs by Elizabeth and James l. iv. 106. 
Proclamations, royal, declared by parliament, to have the force of laws, iii. 47. Reflectiom 
on this ſtatute, 48. Offences againſt them, by v/hom to be judged, 74. This law re- 
led, 118. Thoſe of queen Elizabeth, enforced more rigorouſly thav laws, by the 
ar-chamber, 507. King James's plea for the utility and neceſſity of iſſuipg them, iv, 34, 
Differ from laws, #6. ; 
Propherying, among the puritans, explained, iv. 9. King James's ſentiments concerning, 


Proteforate, the ſupreme government altered to this form, and Oliver Cromwel choſen, ir, 
o The out-lines of this form of government explained, is. Peace made with the 
tch, g06. The nation divided into twelve military juriſdictions under ſo many 
major generals, £11. See Cromwel, Oliver, and Richard. 
Prote:tants, how the German reformers acquired the name, iii. 462. Sec Reformation, 
Provifuns, reflections on legal reſtric ions laid on the prices of, ii. 26. The prices of, is 
the reign of Edward II. i6. 
Provizor:, the ſtatute of, when firſt enacted, ij. 108. Enacted anew, 149. 2 
Prynns, the principles advanced in his Hiftrie , iv. 192. His ſevere ſentence for it ig 
the ſtar ber, 193. A repetition of his cruel uſage for another offence, 198. Hu 
ſentences reverſed by the commons, 444. 3 
Pe the Swediſh agent at Paris, informs de Wit of the ſchemes of the Engliſh mi- 
nl 1. 111. - 
Pius, recommended to orators by Ariſtotle iv. 122. a 
Puritans, an account of their obſtinate ſcruples at the infancy of the reformation, iii, 306, 
Are depreſſed by queen Elizabeth, but countenanced by her miniſters, 309. 35 3. The 
court of eccleſisdi commiſſion inſtituted fer the ſuppreſſion of, 378. A ſevere lav 
paſſed agaioſt recuſants, 444. Petition king James for relief againſt the ſeverities ex- 
erciſed againſt them, iv. 7. Conference at Hampton court, 8. Their pretenſions, 105. 
Their influence in promoting the diſſatisfact ion of the firſt parliament of Charles l. with 
him and Buckingham, x31,-The ſpecies of, pointed out, 176. Transport themſelves to 
America, until top d by the king, 200. Under countenance of the parliament, begin 
toattack the vrofelled religion, 249. See Noxgcnfor mitts. : 
Purveyance, the hardſhips of, i. 218. Frequently endeavoured to be aboliſhed by parlizment 
io the time of Eward IL ii. 109. The nature of that pre ve of the crown explait- 
ed, ii. 431. Parliamentary attempts to regulate it, checked by queen Elizabeth, 423. 
Was made uſe of by her to yiual her navy, 505. Lord Bacon's ſpeech againſt, 547, 
The commons attempt to free the pation the burden of, ii. 16. An inefccul 
treaty for the relinquiſhment of 35. ; 
Fu, Hugh de, biſhop of Durham Bee Durbam. ; 
Pym, the ſubject of bis ſpeech at the ing of the fourth parliament of Charles l. .. 
as His ſpeech againſt the carl of Strafford in the long — 238, His con- 
duct on Straflord's trial, 264. Is appointed chairman of the committee of the lower 
houſe, ſitting during the receſs, 274. — wane by the king, 302. His death and the 
regard paid'to him by the ——— 
J*yrennees, treaty of, between France and Spain, v. 10. 


UAKERS, the, origin of that ſet, v.39, Whence they derived their name, 21 
Their riotous xeal occaſions their perſecution, l. Their ſingularities, 29. Thi 
-atireſs to James 11 on bis ace hon, v. 272. %. : 
Sn, dowa ger of France, takes refuge in the court of Charles I. iv. 253. Is inſulted os 
acca unt of her religion, 6. Is oy to depart by the commons, i6. 


weens of England; ſee each under reſpective names. 8 
ve Warranto, à writ of, iſſued againſt the city of London, v. 256. The pleading 
of the city, is, Conditions on which the charter was reſtored, 230. 
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22 extraordinary, in the time of Richard Il. which defeat the purpoſes of the 

duke of Buckingham againſt him, 4. 30g. 

Rainſbor ow, admiral, is put aſhore by bis fleet, which declares for the king, iv. 43 f. 

Fo/cigh, Walter, goes over to France a volunteer, in the ſervice of the Hugonots, iii. 330. 
His firſt expedition to Guiana, 45T. Publiſhes a lying account of that country, #6. Goes 
under lord Effingham in the expedition againſt Cadiz, 452, Attends Efſex in another 
expedition, and takes Fayal, 455. Falls ſick while Efſex is in diſgrace, on the apprehen- 
fion of his coming into favour again, 473. His letter to Cecil, on the queeu's diſplea- 
ſure, 351. I» diſmiſſed from his employment, iv. 4. Enters into a c opfpiracy againſt 

ames, 5. ls ſentenced to death, but —— Is groſsly abuſed on trial by Sir 
ward Coke, 7. Writes his hiſtory of the during his long confinement in the 
Tower.60. Spreads reports of a gold mine in Guiana, is; ls releafed, and obtains 
rmiſſion for his expedition there, b. His ſon killed by the Spaniards on landing, 61. 
$diſappointed in the mine, and plunders St. Thomas, 62, Is carricd back priſoner, by 
his men, 63. Is executed, 64. A character of his hiſtory of the world, x26. His con- 
duct at Guiana inquired into, 346. 

Ralph de Guader, earl of Norfolk, reaſon of his conſpiripg againſt William the Conqueror 
i. 167. Peace concluded between them, 170. 4 

Randolf, the Engliſh ambaſſador in Scotland, his character of the Scots reformers, iii. 244 
Is ſent by Elzabeth to interpoſe in favour of the carl of Morton, 359, Forms a party 
in oppoſition to the earl of Lenox, is. | 

Rawaillac, aſſaſſinates Henry IV. of France, iv. 36. | 

Faverna, battle of, between the French under Gaſton de Foix, and the Spaniſh and papal 
armies, ii. 393. 

Read, an 2 of London, enrolled by Henry VIII. as a foot ſoldier, for refuſing a be · 
nevolence to him, iii. 78. "A _ | n 
Reading, a council-ſummoned there to oppoſe tyranny hop Y, 
- oY is beſicged and taken by the carl of Eſſex, iv. 331. A garriſon eſtabliſhed in, 

y the king, 343. ; 

Real precence, why the clergy were ſo much attached to the doQrine of, in the infancy of 
the reformation, iii. 128. The point of, debated in Convocation, 169. The debate 
* to Oxford, ib. Inſtance of queen Elizabeth's attachment to that doctrine, 
n. 308. note. 

Record, judicial, how among the Saxons, i. I 35. 

Recuants, a ſevere law enacted — _ iii. * inf Adelfrid, king of Mor 

Redwiuld, king of the Eaſt- Angles, protects youn win, agai „R s 
* 27. Defears and-kills Adelirid, ib. Conſpired againſt, and killed, 
26. 

Reformation, the firſt commencement of, in Germany, by Martin Luther, iii, 428. His 
doQrines ſpread among the -Lollards in England, 429. Henry VIII. writes again 
Luther, and receives the title of Defender of the Faith from the pope, ib. Luther an- 
ſwers Henry cloſely, is. To what cauſes the quick of,, may be aſcribed, 436. 
The pope declared to be Antichriſt, and fet at defiance by the reformers, is, How the 
reformers favoured the civil power in their tenets, 431. The firſt ſteps toward, in 
England, 459. Progreſs of, 46). How far forwarded by the appeal to private j udg- 
ment, iii, 2. Tindal makes a tranſlation of the ſeri 5. A tranſlaton prepared 
by order of convocation, 20. All authority of the biſhop of Rome renounced, 27. Arti- 
cles of faith prepared by the convocation, 28. How far ſtant principles were 
favourcd in theſe articles, ſtatad, 29. 8 of religious bouſes, 18. 36. The 
law of ſix articles paſſed, 46. The Bible granted to every family, 30. Hoſpitals col- 
leges, and other foundations, diſſalved, and their revenues ſeized by the king, 64. The 
chapter-lands of Canterbury, York, and London, extorted from thoſe fees, ib. The 
Litany, and part of the public ſervice, allowed to be celebrated in Eng liſh. 84. The 
acceſſion of Edward VI. favourable to, 1c. The twelve homilics publiſbed, to be 
read to the people, 108. Laws paſſed favourable to, 118, The cup reſtored to the 
laity, and private maſſes aboliſhed, ib. Penalties on N the king's ſupremacy, 6. 
A new communion ſervice framed, 120. Liturgy framed by a committee of biſbops 
and divines, 127. Gardiner, and other biſhops, ied of their diſhoprics, 143- The 
general antipathy at this time, to popery, 144. The liturgy reviſed, 145. Articles of 
religion framed, ib. The lit authoriſed by parlia ment, 149. The catholic religion 
reſtored by queen Mary, 163. All Edward's ſlatutes relating to religion repealed, 166, 
The reformers perſecuted, 186. See Heresy. Cecil's arguments to induce queen 
Elizabeth to reſſore it, 210. The y_ prudent caution in performing it, 214 
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The newly erected monaſteries ſuppreſſed, 216. The queen declared governeſs of the 
church, ib. All Edward's ſtatutes concerning religion confirmed, 217.Afolemn diſputation, 
ib, The mals aboliſhed, is. The Engliſh liturgy reſtored, i. The biſhops degraded for 
non compliance, 219. Progreſs of, in Scotland, 223 Riſe of the aſſociation called 
the Congregation of the Lord, 224 Riot of proteſtants at Edinburgh, at the feſtival of 
St Gyles, 225. Riots of Knox's congregation at Perth, 226. See Congregation of the 
Lord. The catholic religion ſuppreſſed in Scotland, and the preſbyterian diſcipline eſta- 
bliſhed, 434. Strugles in favour of, in France, 232. Cruel inſolence of the Scots re- 
formers, to their queen Mary, 240. Civil wars of France, 263. See Conde Medicit, 
Catharine de; Hugonots, &c. Is eſtabliſhed in Scotland by parliament, with the qneen's 
ſanction, 286. A character of the plan of, eſtabliſhed in England, 305. Reflections on 
the conduct of reformers, 332. Cruel ſeverity of the emperor Charles V. toward the 
Flemiſh proteſtants, 333. The Flemiſh proteſtants revolt, 333. Maſſacre of the 
Haugonots at Paris, 341. The catnohc league formed in France againſt the Hugonots, 
349- ' A review of Elizabeth's conduct in religious matters, 352. Severe laws paſlcd 
againſt popery, 361. Popery finally ſuppreſſed by the ſtrict law agaiaſt Jeſuits and 
popiſh ꝙrieſts, 376. 

Negicider, trial and execution of, v. 258. 

Reginald, ſub prior of Chriſt's church, Canterbury, his clandeſtine election to that ſee on 
the death of Hubert, i. 336. Is ſent privately to Rome for confirmation, ibs. His im- 
prudent conduR, 56. | e 

Rebearaul, a character of this ſatirical play, v. 359. 

Relig ious eſtabliſhments, the founeation of, ii. 435. 

w——— bouzes, the number of, ſuppreſſed by Henry VfIl. iii. 38. The amount of their 
revenues, 39. See Monaſfleries. | 

Neligues, the artifices of, cxpoſed on the diſſolution of monaſteries, iii. 37. 

Remonſirance, an account of that framed ard paſſed by the commons in the long parliament, 
iv. 290. Reaſoning of the people on both ſides with regard to it, 292. Is anſwered by 
the king, 295. 

Renoud, a Freachman, takes the earl of Suffolk priſoner, and is knighted by him, ii. 209. 

Repr eventatives to parliament, the firſt ſtep towards chuſing them for counties, i. 420. Sce 
Commons. 

Requezens, commendator of Caſtile, fucceeds the duke of Alva in the command of the Low 
Countries, iii. 349. His character, ib. Undertakes the fiege of Leyden, is. Dies, aud 
his troops mutiny, which ruin the Spantſh affairs in the Low Countries, 350. 

Retamers, the term explained, ii. 380. Frequent laws paſſed againſt, by Henry VII. i. 
Story told of Henry relating to, i5. The practice of, how deſtroyed, is. 

Revenue of the Anglo Norman kings of E gland, in what it conſiſted, i. 381. Crown 
lands, i. Tailliages, i6. Scutage, 382. Danegelt, and moncyage, ib. Eilcheats, ib. 

- Wardſhips, 383 Fives, amerciaments, aud oblates, 384. State of, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, at the time of HeoryV. iii. 120 Amount of, in queen Mary's time, iii. 199. 
State of, in the reign of James, I. iv. 110. State of, in the proteRorate of Richard Croiu- 
wel, v. 31. State of, between the reſtoration and revolution, 352. 

Revenues, ecclefiaſtical, the alienation of, prohibited, iii. 217. 

Revolution in 1688, compared with the depoſition of Richard II. ii. 142. 

Reynolds, excites an inſurrection in Northamptonſhire, to deſtroy incloſures, iv. 28. 

Ricbaumont, Euſtace de, his encounter with Henry III. at Calais, ii. 77. Yields himſelf 
pri-oner; and is generouſly treated, and ſet at liberty by him, 78. a 

Kbee, iſle of, attacked by the duke of Buckingham, iv. 152. 

Rbeims, Charles VII. attended by Joan D'Arc, marches in there, and is crowned, ii. 210. 

Rhodes, the knights of, chuſe Heory VII. of Epgland, protector of their order, ii 371. 

Richard, ſecond ſon of Henry II. inveſted by his tather with the duchy of Guienbe, aud 

county of Poictou, i. 276; luſtigated by his mother Eleanor to revult againſt his (+- 
ther, 278. ls reconciled to bis father, 483. Refuſes homage to bis cider brother fer 
his duchy, 290. The difference compromiſed by their father, ib. Becomes intitled to 
the {ucceflion by his brother Henry's death, is. Refuſes his father's aſſignment 0 
Guienne, to his brother John, i. Reſigns it to his mother Eleanor, ib. Is encourage 
to rebel again, by Phinp of France, 292. Exc mmunicated by Albano, the pope + 
legate, 293- Peace concluded with his father and he is contracted to Alice, fitter of 
Pnilip of France, 294. His remorſe on ſceing his tather's body; 295. His acceſlion, 

I diſcountenances his former evil adviſers, and careſſes his father's miniſters, 30. 

» Releaſes his mother, and makes her regent until his arrival in Eugtand, . Preparcs 

for a cruſade to the Holy Land, ib. Jews prohibited by an edict from appearing at his 

coronation, ib. A maſlacre of, on that cccafiop, 302. His expedient to raiſe money lo: 
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the cruſade, 303. Sells the vaſſalage of Scotland, ib. His reply to Fulk, curate of 
Nevilly, 6. In whoſe hands he placed the adminiſtration, during his abſence on the 
cruſade, 304 Meets Philip of France, with his army at Vezelay, ib. Renews his en- 
gagements of friendſhip with Philip, 305. Embarks his army at Marſeilles, ib. Is 
obliged to winter at Meſſina, ib. His character, and that of Phiilip compared, +6. The 
occaſion of his attacking the Sicilians, and taking Meſſina, is. His diſpute s with Philip 
306, Sets aſide his contract with Alice, and propoſes to Mary Berengaria, daughter of 
Sanchez, king of Navarre, 307. Is attended on his cruſade by his bride, and his ſiſter 
Joan, queen dowager of Sicily, ib. Some of his veſſels wrecked and pillaged on the 
coaſt of Cyprus, 308. Conquers and impriſons Iſaac prince of Cyprus, ib. Eſpouſes 
Berengaria there, is. Arrives in Paleſtine, and aſſiſts at the ſiege of Acre, is. Engages 
to ſupport the pretenſions of Guy de Luſignan, to the kingdom of Jeruſalem, in oppoſi- 
tion to Conrade, marquis of Mountſerrat, 309. Troubles in England during his abſence, 
310. Confers the kingdom of Cyprus on Luſignan, on condition of his quitting his pre- 
tenſions to Jeruſalem, 312. Defeats Saladin, 313. ls obliged to abandon the intention 
of belieging Jeruſalem, ib. Concludes a truce with Saladin, for three years, three months 
three weeks, three days, and three hours, ib, His cruel treatment of his priſoners, 
514 Is arreſted on his return, by Leopold, archduke of Auſtria, ib. Is delivered up to 
the emperor, Henry VI who impriſons him in irons, id. Is carried to, and accuſed be- 
fore the diet at Worms, 316. His ſpirited reply, 317. Ranſoms kimſelf, 318. His 
ranſom, how levied, according to the feudal ſyſtem, %. Obtains his liberty, and eſcapes 
a ſecond arreſt by the.emperor, ib. ls again crowned at Wincheiter, 319. Goes over 
to Normandy, to revenge himfelf on Philip's perfidy, ib. Defeats Philip at Fretteval, 
320, Concludes a truce with him, ib. His brother John ſubmits to him, ib. Makes 
peace with him at Louviers, which is quickly broken, ib. Takes the biſnop of Beau- 
vais priſoner, and ſends his coat of mail tothe pope, 321. Concludes a truce with 
Philip for five years, 321. Is wounded in beſfieging Vidomar, count of Limoges, 45. 
The gallant reply of Gourdon the archer, who ſhot him, 322. His ſepſibility of the re- 
tort, ib. Dies, 16. His character, j6. Reflections on his reign, ib Miſcellaneous affairs, 
106. f 


Richord Il. His acceſſion, ii. 113. State of parties at that jund ure, 114. Form of govern- 


ment ſettled by parliament during his minority, 16. Council appointed, 115. The 
adminiſtration, how conducted, 16. His embarraſſments at his acceſſion. b. War 
with France, 116. Popular inſurrections, 11). Has a conference with Watt Tyler, 
119. His prudent behaviour at the death of Tyler, ibs. Reflections on this affair, 120. 
Heads the army againſt the Scots, 16. Burns Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, is. Re- 
turns to England prematurely, 121. His attachment to Robert de Vere, earl of Oxlord, 
ib. Awed by his parliament, 225. Deprived of his regal power by a council of fourtecp, ap- 
pointed by his uncle Glouceſter, 123. Fails in the endeavour to irflucnce the election of 
the houſe of commons Confu!ts the judge s, on the validity of his commiſſion to the coun- 
cil of fourteen jb. Their opinion,125. Violent proceedings againſt his maviitry by the duke 
of Glouceſter, ib. His and his queen, Anne, their ineffeQua! concern at the Execution of 
Sir Simon Burley, 127. Exerts bimfe!f, and removes archbiſhop Fitz-Alan from his 
office of Chancellor, 128. Removes Glouceſter and Warwic from the ccuncil, 16. 
Truce with France, and marriage of Richard to Iſabella of France, 130. ſeizes the 
charter of London, and the character of his adwiviſtration, is. Declares Mortimer 
ſucceflor, 131. Hurries Glouceſter over to Calais, and awes bis faction, 132. Proceed- 
ings agaiuſt his party, ibs. Procures Glouceſter to be murdercd at Calais, 134 Crea- 
tion of peers, ib, Removes the parliament to Shrewſbury, ib. Their grants t him, is. 
Prevents the duel between the dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, and baniſhes them, 135. 
Oppoles the ſucceſſion of Hereford to the dukedom of Lancaſter, 137. Embarks for 
Ireland, i6, Leaves the duke of York guardian of the realm, 138. Returns to oppoſe 
the invaſion of the duke of Lancaſter, ib Seized by the earl of Northumberland, and 
confined in Flint caſtle, 139. Heads cf accuſation preferred againſt him in parliament, 
140. Compariſon between this period of hiſtory, and the revolution in 1688, 142. 
Depoſed by parliament, 143. Murdered in Pomfret- caſtle, 144. His character, 16, 
Compariſon between, and Edward III. i5s, Miſce!laneous tranſactions during this reign, 
146. Compariſon between his ſituation, and that of Charles VI. of France, 176. 


Richard Ill. the firſt acts of his adminiſtration, ii. 304. Reflections on his ſcizure of the 


crown, 303. Appeints the duke of Buckingham conſtable, 6. Procures his execution, 
for rebelung apainſt him, zog. Obtains « parliamentary ſanction of his ſovereignty, 
310. Suppoſed to poiſon his wife Anne, to make room for his marriage with the prin- 
e Ehebett, i Marches to oppolc the invaſion of the earl of Richmond, 312. His 
fulpicions of his own party, . Battle of Boſworth, is. Killed, 313. His character, ib. 
Richmont, Arthur, count de, taken priſoner at the battle of Azincour, ii. 179. Releaſed 
vu his parole, 195. Evades his parole on the death of Henry V. id. Obtains the 
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duke of Burgundy's fitter by the regent's intereſt, . Engaged in the Eaglich ing, 
reſt, ib. Attends the congreſs at Arras, 219. 

Richlies, cardinal, prime miniſter of France, his charaQer. iv. r50. Rivals the duke of 
Buckingham in his addreſſes to the queen of France, 152. Throws a mole acroſs the 
harbour of Rochelle, to complete the blockade, 170. Supplies the covenanters in 
Scotland with money, 117. The concluſion of his adminiſtration, and death, 513. 

Richmond, Henry earl of, carried into Britanny by the earl of Pembroke, on the eſtabliſh. 
ment of the York family in Edward IV. ii. 283. His pedigree, 307. Meaſures ta. 
ken for his ſafe cuſtody by Edward, is. Edward diſappointed ia a ſcheme for ing 
him into his power, is Overtures for his marriage with th: princeſs Rlizaberh, zu 
Makes unſuccefsfal attempts for a deſcent on England, 30g. His party exhort him to 
another ſneedy attempt, 31i. Lands at Milford ha ven, is, —Battle of Boſworth, z1:, 
Richard III killed, 3z3 See Henry VII. 

—— —, duke of, natural fon of Henry VIII. made lord lieutenant of Ireland, ii. 477, 

Ridley, biſhop of London, pleads with Edward VI. in behalf of the princeſs Mary, in. 144 
is impriſoned on the acceſſion of queen Mary, 163. Is ſeot, under a ſtrong guard, to 
Oxford, to debate on — 169. Is burnt for hereſy, together with biſhop 
Latimer, 188. 

Right. See Petition of Right. 

Riunccini, is, by the pope, fent nuncio to the Iriſh catholics, iv. 458. Excites the Iriſh ts 
break the pacihcation concluded with Ormond, is. Is driven out of Ireland, 459. 

Riots, a ſevere ſtatute paſſed agaisſt, iii. 140. 

* — err, Scots covenanters, iv, 233. le adjourned to 

ondon, 234. 

Rivers, Earl of, uncle to Edward V. entruſted with the care of his perſon, ii. 296. H 
character, ib. The firſt who introduced the art of printing into England, ib note. Arre(- 
ted by the duke of Glouceſter, while conduQing the young king to London, 147, 
Murdered in Pomfret caſtle, 299. 

Rizzio, David, ſome account of his introdnQion to the court of Mary, queen of Scotland, 
iii. 270. His promotion and character, ib. Excites the jealouſy of Darnley, the queen's 
hoſband, 271. Incurs the hatred of the proteſtants, is. A conſpiracy formed againſ: 
him by the chancellor Morton, ib. Is aſſaſſinated in the queen's preſence, 272. 

Robbery, inſtance of the general practice of, at the time of Henry UL. i. 448. 

Robert III. king of Scotland, his character, ii. 161. His fon taken priſoner by Henry IV 
of England, 162. Dies of grief ib. 

— —, eldeſt ſon of William the Conqueror, his character, i. 173. 182. Revolts agaiol 
his father, 174. Extracrdinary rencounter between him and his father, 175. Recor- 
ciled to him, is. Returns to England, and repulſes the Scots, is. Succeeds to the duch) 
of Normandy, 182. Mortgages bis dominions to his brother, and enters the crulade, 
190. His reputation on the cruſade, 199. How he loſt the kingdom of England, . 
Returns, and invades England, 203 Enters into an — with his brother 
Henry I. 204 Diſtrefſed by his remiſſneſa, 205. 

' Rachelle, Permington o:dered to afbſt in the reduction of, deſerts, and fails back to Eny- 
land, iv. 135. A ſquadron ſent by the Dutch againſt, 136. Buckiogham brings 2 bet! 
and forees to aſſiſt the town, and is ignorantly refuſed admittance, 152, The blockade 
effected by throwing a mole acroſs the harbour, 150. Is forced to furrender at dilcres 
tion, ib. 

Rochford, lord brother to queen Anne Boleyn, is accuſed by his wife of intimacy with hu 
ſitter, iti. 21. le confined by the king's order, 23. Is tried togetker with the quee, 
16. ls condemned, 24. 

——, viſcounteſs of, calumniates queen Anne Boleyn to Henry VIII. iii. 21. Condudt 
the ſecret amours of queen Catherine Howard, 63. le behcaded, together with the 

ueen, 64. 

— caſtle of taken from the barons by king John, and the common men of tht 
garriſon hanged i. 360, 

Reochefter, earl of, a charaRter of his poems, v. 359. ; 

Rockingham, a fynod ſummoned there by William Rufus, to depoſe Anſelm, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, i. 193 

Recroy, defeat ot the Spaniards there, by the prince of Conde, iv. gf. 

Redolpbi, a Florentine merchant in London, is employed by the pope to negociate wil 
the Cathclics in Eogland, iii. 335 Is engaged by the Spaniſh ambaſſador to diſiur 
the government, in favour of Mary, queen of Scots, 6. The duke of Norfolk enten 
into his ſcheme, 336. Goes to Rome to mature his deſign, ib. 

Reger, cor] of Hereford, cauſe of bis conſpiring againſt William the Conqueror, i. 157 

s cſtate forfeited and himſelf con ned for life, 169. | 
=——, zrchbiſhop of York, crowns prince Henry, when aſſociated with his father Heri 
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N. i. 263. Suſpended at Becket's * 264. Compla ins to the king, aud the 
conſequences of this complaint, 265. Circumſtances of a quarrel between him and 
Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 299. 

Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's, burnt for hereſy, iii; 18 6. 

Rolle the Dane, hie hiſtory, i. 86 Makes inroads into France, 87. Settles in Neuſtria and 
marries the daughter of Charles the Simple, 88. His prudent government, ib. Sce 
Normandy. 

Romans, 992 firſt arrival in Britain, i. 4. Subdues it all except Caledonia, 6. Aban» 
don it, 9. Refuſe aſſiſtance to the Britons, #6. 

Rome, refle tions on the policy of the court of, i. 210. The venal principles of the court 
of, at the early period of Henry III. his reign; 409. Church of, when at the ſummit of 
its power, 448 A charaQer of the decretals of pope Gregory IX 449 Remaiks on 
the new orders inftituted by. Our literary obligations to the ancient clergy of, ii. 314. 
The bad principles on which the church of, is founded, 426 Its encroachments on 
civil authority, i6, Favourable however to the reſtoration of the arts, 427. Conſequen- 
ces of the ſale of indulgences by pope Leo X. 428. See Luther and Reformation. Its 
authority renounced by the Engliſh convocation and parliament, 475. Reflections on 
this event, 476. Sec Reformation. City of, taken and ſacked by the Imperial troops, 451. 

Rood of Grace, à miraculous cracifix, artifice of, expoſed at Paul's croſs, by Killey, 
biſuop of Rocheſter, iii. 37 

Roper, oy Anthony, is fined by the ſtar-chamber, for converting arable land to paſture, 
iv. 196. 

R:ſe, red and white, party diſtinctions of the houſes of Lancaſter and York, ii. 252. Re- 
marks on the confuſed hiſtory of the wars between, 273. 

Riſewell, a preſbyterian preacher, his proſecution for treaſonable words, v. 263. 

Roſni, marquis of, miniſter to Henry IV. of France, comes over to Dover, to confer with 

ueen Elizabeth, iii. 488. Diſcovers Elizabeth to have entertained the ſame views with 
— of eſtabliſhing a new ſyſtem of policy in Europe, ib. ls ſent ambaſſador from 
Henry IV of France to king James, on his acceſſion, iv. 4. Propoſes to James a 
league againſt the houſe of Auſtria, ib. Concludes a treaty with James for the ſupport 
of the United Provinces, 5. 

Feen, beſieged and taken by Philip of France, i. 334 The king of Navarre mortally 
wounded at the ſiege of, iii. 256. Is taken by Montmorency, and the garriſon put to 

the ſword, #, oh 

Roundbeads, the appellation of, when, and to whom given, iv. 300 

Round ay down, battle of, between lord Wilmot and Sir William Waller, iv. 336. 

Routiers. Set Brabangons. 

Roxborough, James II. of Scotland killed at the ſiege of, ii. 254. * 

Reyal Society, the firſt inſtitution of, v. 357. 

Rufus See Williom Rufus. 

Rump parliament, the reſtoration of the long one ſo termed, See Parliament. 

Runnemede, the great charter of Engliſh liberties ſigned there by king Jobn, i. 354. The 
principal heads of this charter, is. Remarks upon it, 356. See Charter. 

Rupert, prince, ſon of the eleRor Palatine, offers his ſervice to Charles I. and commands 
a body of horſe for him, iv. 327. , Defeats à party of Eſſex's army at Worceſter, ib. De- 
feats the left wing of Eſſex's army at Edge hill, 328. Surpriſes Eſſex and carries off 
booty and priſoners, 337. ls ſent weſtward to join the Corniſh troops, 238. Takes 
Briſtol, 339 Obliges the parliamentary forces to retire from Newark, 359. Marches 
to the relief of Vork. 361. Engages raſhly in the battle of Marſton-moor, where he is 
defeated, ib. Urges the battle of Naſeby, 390. Retires to Briſtol, 393. Capitulates ; is 
diſmiſſed by the king, and leaves England, 1b. Commands the ſquadron which deſerted 
to Charles II. and is harraſſed by admiral Blake, 486. Takes refuge in France, 46. 
Commands under the duke of York againſt the Dutch, v. 72. Joins Albemarle _—_ 
his engagement with Tromp and de Ruyter, 78 Obtains the command of the Engli 
fleet, 139. Engages the Dutch on their own coaſt, ib. Another action, b. Another at 
the mouth of the Texel, 140. Is appointed one of the privy council, 209, His death, 
265. Was the inventor of etching, 355. a . 

Ruſſel, lord, ſuppreſſes an inſurreRion in Devonſhire, excited to oppoſe the reformation, 
ul, T3 5. ls created earl of Bedford, tag. Sce Hedforu. 

——, lord, privately favours the French intrigues, but refuſes to accept any preſent from 
that court, v. 171 gate. Is made one of the privy-council of Charles II. 209. Reſigns, 
223. HischaraRter, is. Enters inte the duke of Menmouth's conſpiracy, 251. ls lent 
to che Tower, 255. Tried, 256. is condemned, 258. I> executed, 259. 

Ruthven, lord, affiſts with others in aſſaſſinating David Rizzio, iii. 272. ; 

—, governor of Plymouth for the parliament, is deſeated by the royaliſts on Bradoc 
-Down, iv. 334 
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Rutland, earl ol, created duke of Albemarle by Richard II. ii. 134. Degraded 144. Coy 
ſpires againft Heary IV. and betrays his aſſociates, x54. Summary view of his treach. 
erous behaviour, is, Killed at the battle of Azincour, being then duke of York, I79. 

Ruyter.. See De Ruyter. 

Rye-bouſe-plot, hiſtory of, v. 254. 

8 
84,3 Don Pantaleon, brother to the Portugueſe ambaſſador, hanged by Cromwel for 
aſlaſſination, iv. 506. 

Sadler, Sir Ralph, ambaſſador from Henry VIII. to the court of Scotland, concludes 1 
treaty of marriage between prince Edward and Mary, the infant-queen of Scotland, 
iii. 71. His retinue inſulted at the inſtigation of cardinal Beaton, ib. His demand of 
the ſtipulated hoſtages, evaded by Arran, the regent, ib. Orders the Scots priſoners on 
parole to return to England, 752. Is made counſellor to the regency of Edward VI. 102. 
Aſliſts in reſtoring the advantage to the Engliſh, at the battle of Pinkey, 117. Is ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſionets for determining the cauſe between Mary, queen of 
Scots, and Marray the regent, 296. 

Safety, committee of, elected, v. 9. General Monk's artful behaviour to, 14. 

Saladin, king of Egypt, his character, i. 291. Recovers Paleſtine from the cruſaders, i, 
Acre taken from him by the Chriſtians, 308. Is defeated by the Chriſtians under Rich- 
ard I. of Englaad, 313. Concludes a truce with Richard, ib. Review of his conduct in 
this war, 314. Dies, ib. Inſtance of his philoſophy, ib. 

Salice law, of ſucceſſion to the crown of France, the foundation of, traced, ii. 42. Attempted 
to be introduced iato the Engliſh government by Henry IV. 164. Revoked at the in- 
ſtance of the houſe of commons, 165. 

Saliſbury, an inſurreQion of royaliſts there, under the proteRorate, who proclaim Charles 
II iv 510. 

, carl of, natural brother ro kiog John, commands the Engliſh fleet againſt Philip 
of France, and deſtroys his ſhips in their harbours, 1. 347- 

— counteſs of, miſtreſs to Edward III. the dropping of her garter ſuppoſed to be 
the occaſion of inſtituting the order of the garter, ii. 79. 

earl of, beũeges Orleans, ii. 202. Killed before the town, ib. 

earl, inſtances of generalſhip in, at the battle of Blore-heath, ii. 244. Taken by 
queen Margaret at the battle of Wakefield, and beheaded, 247 

, Counteſs of, mother of cardinal Pole, is attainted and condemned by parliament, 
but reprieved, iii. 49. Executed, 59. 

. ſecretary Cecil created carl of, by James I. iv. 3. Cauſes which procured his 
promotion, ib. Procures the diſmiſlion ot his former aſſociates, 4. Communicates to 
the king the hints he received of the gun powder plot, 22. Is made treaſurer, 30, 
Expoſtulates with the parliament on the king's neceſlitics, ib. Invents the title of ba- 
ronet, to ſupply James with money by the ſale of it, 40. 

Sallee is deſtroyed by an Engliſh flect, iv. 198. | 

Sanchez, king of Navarre, inftance of his confidence in the juſtice of Henry II. of Bng- 
land, 1. 298. His daughter Berengaria married to Richard I. 307. 

Sandilands, Sir James, is ſent from the parliament to queen Mary in France, to obtain 
a ratification of their proceedings in reforming religion, i. 235. ; 

Sandwich, earl of, fails in attempting to ſeize the Dutch Eaſt India fleet, in the Dariſh 
harbours, v. 74. Is killed at the battle of Solebay, 125. 

Sangqubir, lord, executed for aſſaſſination, iv. 39. 

Santa Crece, mat quis of, is appointed to command the Spaniſh Armada, iii. 423. Dies 427» 

Santa Cruz, a Spaniſh fleet burnt in the harbour of, by admiral Blake, iv. 520. : 

Saville, Sir John, a zealous commoner againſt the court is promoted and cnnobled by king 

ames J. iv. 75. g 2 
FE. buy a conference there, between twelve biſhops and twelve preſbyterian miniſters, 


V.5I. 
S2vey, Philibert, duke of, See Philibert. & 
Seutrs, William, rector of St. Oiy the, the firſt perſon burnt in England for hereſy, ii. 155. 
Saxons, national character of, i 10. Arrive in Britain under Hengiſt and Horſa, 11. 
Subdve Britain, and ſettle there, 13. Their conqueſts in Britain, very ruinous to the 
country, 18, Throw back all the Britiſh improvements into ancient barbarity, 6. After 
ſubduibg the Britons, war againſt each other, is, Difficulty of contributing their hit- 
tory, and why, is. Brief view of their idolatrous religion, 19. Made but flow im- 
provementr in arts in England, is; Their bigotry and ſuperſtition, 39. Their gradual 


eccleſiaſtical ſubjeRion to the ſee of Rome, traced, ib, Their theologital diſputes, 4 
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Reduted to deſpair by the ravages of the Danes, 50. Admit the Danes to ſettle with 
them, after defeating them, 53. Their monks characteriſed, 110. Their affected au- 
ſterities, 72. Oppoled by the ſecular clergy, ibs. Review of the Saxon government ia 
England, 125. The lucceſſion of their princes, how regulated, 126. Account of their 
W²ittenagemot, or national council, 127. Zari and Alderman, ſynonimous appellations 
among, ib note Their government ariſtocratical, toward the time of the Norman con- 
quelt, 129. State of popular hberty among, 133. Several erders of men among, 16. 
Their courts of juſtice, 135. State of legiflation among, is. Their criminal law, 
335. Their military force, 142. Public revenues, is. Value of money amovy, 143. 
Fheir manners inquired into, 145. Finally ſubdued by Wilkam, duke of Nurmandy, 
114. 145. Sce Hara, and William, Their laws, compared with the civil law, ii. 


16. 

* Maurice elector of. See Maurice. 

Scandal and reproach, inſtances of the ſevere puviſhment of, by the court of ſtar - chamber, 
W. 196. 

Scone, / famous ſtone there, on which the kings, of Scotland were anointed, carried to 
London, by Edward I. i. 483. Robert Bruce crowned there, go1. Edward Baliol 
crowned there, ii. 39 * 

Scotland, and Scots, the Scots and Picts invade Britain, i. 8. King Conſtantine defeated 
by Atbelſtan, king of Eugland, 66 67. K. Duncan killed by Macbeth, 10. Macbeth 
killed, and Malcolm reſtored, ib. King William taken priſoner by Henry II. does 
homage, with all his nobility, for his ranſom, 285, The vaſſalage of, told by Richard l. 
to raiſe money for his cruſade, 303- Remarks on the ancient hiſtory of, 458, Alezau- 
der III king of, marries the fifter of Edward I. 459. Dies, is. Is ſucceeded by Mar- 

ret of Norway, ib. Guardians appointed during her infancy, i6 A treaty of marriage 

egotiared between her and prince Edward of England, 4 She dics, on her paſ- 
lage to Scotland, 460, Competitors for the crown of, 16. 465. Their claims referred 

o the decifion of Edward I. of Eogland, 462. An enquiry into the nature of the 
homage done by the kings of, to thoſe of England, 463. The parliament of, and the 
competitors for the crown, attend the fummons of Edward to Norham, f-uth of the 
Tweed, 464. Edward aſſerts his right to diſpoſe of the crown, as liege of the kin dom, 
id, The fortreſſes in, delivered up to Edward, 466. The barons and prelates ſwear 
fealty to him, ib Edward decides in favour of John Bavol's right to the crow 467. 
Balio! ſwears fealty to Edward, and is put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, ib. The Scots, 
and their new king, provoked at Edward's acts of uſurpation over them, 468. Aſſign 
a council to carry on the adminiſtration, and aſſemble an army to oppoſe t e forces of 
Edward, 481. Berwic taken by Edward, and the garriſon put to the ſword, 482. The 
Scots defeated by carl Warrenne and the caſ le of Dunbar ſurrendered to Edwaid, ib. 
Roxborough taken, ib. Edinburgh, and the whole country, ſu dued, ib. Baliol ſwears 
fealy to him, ib. Baljol carried priſoner to London, and committed to the Tower, ib. 
Earl Warrenne left governor of, 1. The Scots abandoned by Philip of France in con- 
lequence of his treatyawith Edward, 493. Warrenne returning to England, leaves the 
adminiſtration in the hands of Ormeſby and Crellingham , 6. Their oppreſfions of the 
Scets, is, The Scots riſe againſt the Engliſh, under William Wallace, 494. Gain 4 
victory over Warrenne, 495, Wallace made regent, 496. The regency given to the 
ſteward, and Cuming of Badenoch, on Wailace's reſignation, 4979. The Scots army 
defeated by Edward at Falkirk, is. Apply to France for ſuccour, but are refafed, 499. 
Engage pope Boniface in their intereſt, 0. John de Segrave, loft Guardian of. by 
Fdward, who is defeated, by the Scots, 300. Is again ſubdued by Edward, 501. 
Young Robert Bruce arrives in Scotland, and spirits up the »-bility to a revolt, 504; 
Bruce is crowned at Scone, 506. An expreſs inquiry into the nature of the homage 
paid by the kings of, to thoſe of England, 519: He redoces the Engliſh u Scotland, aud 
is acknowledged by the whole country, ii. 8. Bruce defeats Edward at Bannockburn, 
10. The — of, eſtabliſhed by this victory, i5. He invades England vn the 
death of Edward I. 30, The nature of the war made by the Scots, ard the.r army 
deſcribed, 31: Death of Robert Bruce, and acceſſion of his ſon David, 36. State of; 
at this period, 289. The eafl of Marre appointed regent on the death ot Morray, is. 
Marre defeated and flain by Edward Baliol, 39. He is crowned at Scone, ib, Is routed 
by Sir Archibald Douglas, and flies to Eugland, is. Douglas defeated by Edward III. 
of England, and Edward Haliol reſtored, 340. He is xckoowledged no longer than pro- 
te ctod by tho preſeuce of the Fongliſh king, 41. King David eſeated and taken priſ- 
oner by quecu Philippa, 7 4. Is rapſomed, 87. The Scots obtain aſſiſtance from France 
to invade England, and their conduct in theſe incurſions, 120. Diſoblige their alles, 
who return home, 121. Invade England again, but are worited, 157. Battle of 
Home!ldon, ib. Prince James taken priſoner by Henry IV. and educated in Eag- 
land, 163. Carried to France by Henry V. 100. The Scots army in * 
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refufe to obey their young king while in captivity, . James T. reſtores, 
196. Murdered, is. Afﬀairs of, during the reign of Henry VI. and beginning 
of Edward IV. 254. State of, in the time of Hevry VII. 7. James 
IV. receives and aſſiſts Perkin Warbec, 362. Marries Margaret Aiden daughter 
of Heury, is. The Scots routed at the battle of Flounder, and James killed, 403. Hu 
queen Margaret warries Douglas earl of Angus, Hi. 410. The duke of Albany called 
over to the regency, ib. The ſtate of, as it appeared to Albany on his arrival, il. Con. 
fuſions in, on Albany's going over to France, 412. Reaſons in favour of alliances with 
France or England contraſted, 334. Extraordinary caſe of Patrick Hamilton burnt fer 
hereſy, 50 Friar Foreſt burnt, 60. The [reformation ſyreads in, ib. Henry declare 
war againſt, 67. Sir Robert Bowes defeated by the lords Flame and Huntley, 68. Battle 
of Solway, 69. Death of James V. 13. The infant queen Mary, contracted to prince Ed. 
ward of England, 71. Iovaded by Henry VIII. and Edinburgh burar, 78. e Engl 
deſeated at Ancram, 8r. Is includedin the peace of Campe between Henry and 
Francis, 84. Hiſtory of Wiſhart the reformer, 111. Cardinal Beaton aſſaſſinated, 113. 
Irs misfortunes at this time, owing to a ſucceſſion of minorities, is. The duke of Somer- 
tit prepares to proſecute the war with 114 Hi. manifeſto, ib. The Scots prepare to re- 
| Somerſet, 115. Battle of Pinkey, 116. The young queen Mary. ſent to France, 112, 
earl of Arran reſigns the regeney to the queen dowager, 203. The young queen 
Mary married to the Dauphin, 201. Engliſh — protected there from the proſe. 
eutions of queen Mary, 223. Account of the affociation called the Congregation of (he 
$ ord, 224. See Congregation, and Guiſe Mary of. Treaty of Edinburgh, 233. Settle- 
ment of the adminiſtration during the queen's abſence by this treaty, ik The catholic 
religion ſuppreſſed, and the preſbyterian diſcipline eſtabliſhed by parliament, 234. Quern 
Mary arrives, on the death of ber huſband, 239. The queen expoſed to inſults for her 
adherence to the catholic religion, 240. Fhe poverty of the reformed clergy there, 247. 
The ecleſiaſtical benefices how aſſigned by the privy council, 245. Mary married tothe 
lord Darnley, 266. A confederacy formed — Mary at Stirling, which is encourag- 
ed by Eliz » 267. The rebels driven into England, 268. Mutter of Darnley, 27). 
Mary married to Bothwel, 283. RefleQions of the people on theſe events, ib. Mary 
impriſoned in Lochlevin caſtle, 286. Mary forced to reſign the crewn, and her fon 
James VI. crowned, 289. Arrival of Murray the regent, 290. The ſettlement of the 
crown and adminiſtration confirmed by parliament, id. Battle of Langfide, 292. Mary 
flies to Enęlan d, id. Her cauſe examined before Engliſh commiſſioners, 297, 30% 
Murray the regent aſſaſſinated, 317. The earl of Lenox appointed regent, 319. Heis 
put to death by Murray's party, and the earl of Mar chosen, 339. Morton made regent 
on the death of Mar, 6. Diſeentents and fa ctions againſt Morton, 340. Morton trie 
and executed, 359. A conſpiracy of nobles formed, who ſeize the young king James, 


369. 7 eſcapes from them, 6. Earl of Arran degraded, 374. A defenſive alliance 


entered into berween James and Elizabeth, 389. Queen Mary ſentenced to death by 
Engliſh commiſſioners, 401. And executed, 409. The hoſtile laws between, and Eng- 
land, aboliſhed, iv. 27. The natural conſequences of their king ſucceeding to the crown 
of England, 53. View of the ſtate of religion there, 54. James obtains the juriſdiRion 
of biſhops to be acknowledged, is, The eſtabliſhment of epiſcopal authority and cere- 
movigs oppoſed, is. The nature of the excommunication pronounced by the ecclefil- 
tical courts ip, 36. Behaviour of Black, miniſter of St. Andrews, ih. Seditious principles 
of the clergy there, 37. Some of the refractory miniſters puniſhed on his acceſſion to 
the crown of England, ib. The general aſſembly ſubmit to regal and epiſcopal authori- 
ty, is. A court of high commiſhon erected, ib. Altercations between James aud the 
, Conſequences of the influence of the nobility, and the abſence of the king, 
206. Diſcontents of the inferior clergy there, 208. Introduction of the canons a0d 
lievrgy, 210. A tumult at Ediburgh on occaſion of the litargy, 217. The covenant 
eſtabliſhed, 213. Epiſcopacy aboliſhed by the general aſſembly, 216. The covenanters 
aſſiſted by cardinal Richliev, 217. The covenanters raiſe forces, and ſecure the whoie 
country, 213. Their zeal inflamed by Michelſon the propheteſs, . Charles march 
with a forte to Berwic, 220. A pacification concluded with the covenanters, 221. A 
letter {rom the malcontents to the king of France intercepted, 223. Another am- 
ment ſent againſt them, 231. The Scots army rout lord Conway at Newburn, i. They 
take poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle, 232. Treaty of Rippon, #. Are attacked by Straflord, 233. 
The army diſbanded by the Eugliſh houſe of commons, 274 The lords of articles abo- 
liſhed, on the arrival of Charles, 276. Reflections and views of the covenanters, on the 
breaking ont ol the civil war in England, 347, Send commiſſioners to the king at Oi. 
ford, tooffer a mediation, 348. Summon, by their own authority, a convention 
ſtates, 349- The ſolemn league and covenant framed with the Engliſh commiſbonerh, 
350. Raiſe an army to al the Eogliſh parliament, 351. The king puts bioſclt inte 
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the hands of the Scots army before Newark, 4or. Deliver up the king to the parliament 
for the payment of the arrears of the army, 405. Their commiſſioners #ffconted by 
the independent faction in the long parliament, 428. Their commiſſioners concert a 
treaty with the king, for arming in his favour, 429. Parties diſtinguiſhed there #t this 
time, ib. The royaliſts defeated by Cromwel, 436. Charles II. proclaimed after his ſa- 
ther's execution, 457. Commiſſioners ſent to Breda, to propoſe terms to Charles, 464. 
Cruel and inſulting treatment and execution of Montroſe, 469. Treatment of Charles 
on his landing, 471. Numbers burnt for witchcraft, 472. Battle of Duobar, 474. 
Charles crowned at Scone, 476. Charles marcbes into En 477. 1s routed by 
Cromwel at Worceſter, 478 Stirling caſtle reduced by Monk, and the records of the 
kingdom ſent to London, 487. Dundee and other towns taken, ib. The kingdom ſub- 
mits to the commonwealth, 488. The civil adminiſtration of, under the protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwel, 526. The forts raiſed and troops diſbanded by Charles Il. on his re- 
oration, v. 48. A parliament, ib. Prelacy tacitly reſtored, 49. arp made archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews, is, Trial and exccution of Argyle and others, 50. Lord Lorn con- 
demned, but pardoned by the king, 95. Proceedings of parliament, is Arbitrary im- 
ſition of fines under the AR of indemnity, 6. Biſorders occaſioned by the re-cſta- 
liſament of epiſcopacy, 96. And by violent meaſures to ſuppreſs conventicles, 93. 
loſyurreQion and renewal of the covenant, 98. The inſurgents routed by Dalziel, is, 
Cruel execution of the covcnaniters, % The attempts to reconcile the people to epiſco- 
without effect, 175. A parliament, 176. Severe law againſt conventicles; 177. 
be arbitrary adminiſtration of Lauderdale, 178. Cate of Mitchel, Archbiſhop 
Sharp murdered, 217. A parliament beld by the duke of York, 252. Condemnation of 
the carl of Argyle, 253. Cruel — of the covenanters, 253. Two women 
drowped for not abyuring the declaration, 256. A declaration of indulgence publiſhed 
by James Il 310. Revolts againſt James, on the coming over of the prince of Orange, 
330. The convention ſummoned by the prince, makes a tender of the crown to him and 
and his princeſs, 342. 
Scriptures, a tranſlation of, made by Tindal the reformer, iii. 5. See Bible. | 
Scutage, an explanation of that term, and on what occaſions levied by the Anglo- Norman 
kings, i. 382. None levied by Edward I. 510. 
Sia fightr. See under the names of the reſpective commanders. 
Pe. ef State, a liſt of thoſe during the reign of James |. iv. 100. During that of 
aries I. 4 52+ 
$:dgmorr, battle of, between the duke of Monmouth and the carl of Feverſham, v. 


291. 

Sedley, Mrs. her influence over James II. v. 274. 

r de, appointed guardian of Scotland by Edward I, i. 500. is defeated by the 
Scots, is, 

Self denying ordina ace, paſſed by the lon liament, iv. 371. | 

Sent pe, a of, berween the prince of — and the prince of Conde, v. 149. 

2 emperor, completes Adrian's rampart, i. 7, This rampart creed of ftone, 


Seymevr, lady Jane, maid of honour to n Anne Boleyn, attract the notice of Hen 
VIII. iii. 21. Is married to the king the next day after Anne Boleyn's execution 36. Is 
brought to bed of a ſon, (afterward Edward VI.) and dies, 34. 

—— Sir Edward, brother to queen Jane, made earl of Hertford, iii. 35. Commands 
the forces of Henry VIII. in an invaſion of Scotland, and burns Edinburgh, 78. Is ſent 
with forces over to Calais, 84. ls appointed one of the y Curing the minority of 
Edward VI. 10a. Is choſen protector by the regency, 103. 1s created duke of Somerter, 
104. See Somerset. 

Ceymeur, lord, ſecond ſon of the protector Somerſet, commands a fquadron ſtationed at 
Dunkirk, to prevent the duke of Parma from joining the Spaniſh armada, iii. 424. _ 
2 Sir Francis, his ſpeech at the opening ot the third parkament of Charles, I. iv. 

156. 

— . Sir Thomas, is nominated one of the council to the regency, during the minority of 
Edward VI. iii. 103. Is created lord Seymour, and high admiral, 104. His character, 
123. Marries the queen-dowager, ib. Cabal» againſt his brother the protector, during his 
abſence in Scotland, is. Forms a party in parliament againſt the protector, 124. Is in- 
timidated, and defires a reconciliation with his brother, ib. Addreſſes the lady Elizabeth, 
aſter the queen-dowager's death, ib. ls committed to the Tower, 126. Is cxamiced by 
the council, ib, Is attainted by parliament, 16. ls executed, 127. 


Sforza, Francis, obtains the inveſtiture of Milan, ii. 462. Sce Milan. 
Shafteſbury, Anthony Aſhley Cooper, earl of, his hint of ſhutting op the exchequer, car 


ried to the kivg by Sir Thomas Clifford, iv. 119. Is made chan „120. His ſpeech» 
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to parliament on the Dutch war, 135. Iſſues writs for ſupplying vacant feats in pp. 
lament 136. Deſerts the court, and joins the country party, 138. Is difmiſſed — 
being chancellor, x43. Is ſent to the tower for dilptiring the legalwy of the parlamer 
after a twelvemonth's prorogation 160. Flatters the duke of Monmovth with -hoges 
of the ſucceſhon, 205. Is made prefident of the council 209. le removed by the King, 
224. Preſents the duke of York, as a popiſh recuſant, to the grand jury of Middlefer, 
236. Is accuſcd of treaſon, but acquitted, 250. Infſtigates the duke of Monmontt', 
conſpiracy, 251. Retircs to Holland, and dies, 253. His character, 16. 

Shakeſpeare, ſcarcely any mention of civil liberty to be found in his hiſtorical plays, ji, 

' $10. note. A character of his dramatic writings, 123. Compared with Johnſon. 114, 

Sharp, a Scots preſbyterian commiſſioner, abandons their cauſe, and is made archbiſho 
of St. Andrews, v. 49. His cruelty to the covenanters, 98. Is ſhot at by Mitchel, 179. 
Is aurdered, 217. 

w—, Dr, is ſuſpended by the court of high - commiſſion, in the reign of James II. for 
preaching againſt popery, v 308. 

Sbaw, Dr. procured dy the duke of Glouceſter to declare his brother Edward illegitimne, 

in a mon at St. Paul's ii 302411! ſacceſs of this ſcheme, 303 

Sbe op, the number of, reſtricted by ſtatute, iii 99. Sir Thomas More's ceuſure of the er 

ceſſi ve breeding of, 132. | 

Shberfield, recorder of Saliſbury is profecuted in the tar chamber for breaking a painted 

church window, iv. 187 

Sb rie, the primitive nature of their office, i. 475. 

Sli money (iſt le vied in England. i. 90. Impolſed on occafion of the Spanith invaſing, iii 
50s. Fu levied by Charles, I. iv. 145. Is extended over the whole kingdom; 145 
Trial af Joho Hambden, for refuſing to pay it, 147. The Sheriffs voted delinquent: 
for aſſeſſiug it, by the commons, 241. Is declared illegal, 246. 

SL pping, ſtate of, in the reign of Edward III. ij. 110. Cauſe of its decay at that time, i, 

See 8 


Sbirley, Dr. and Fag, a member of the houſe of commons, great diſputes between the two 
houtes, occaſioned by, v. 135. 

Shore, Jane, accuſed by the duke, of Glowceſter in council, ii, 159. Remarks on the ic · 
counts given - — 483. Her hiſtory. 56. | 

Shrewſbury, battle of, between Henry IV. and young Piercy, ii. 1 

— — of, her ſcandalous reports of — Elizabeth, — to Elizabeth 

by Mary queen of Scots, ili. $40. 

earl of, is added to the privy-council for the conſideration of the caſe of Mary 

queen of Scots, iii. 502. Mary committed to his cuſtody at Tudbury, 203. She is te- 

moved from his care on account of his indulgence to her, 375. ls appointed to attend 
on her execution, 40g. 

, carl of, renounces the catholic religion and joins the prince of Orange, v. 325, 

Sicily, tranſactions of Richard I. of England, and Philip of France, during their winter- 
ing there, on their way to the craſade. i. z05. The pope's conteſts with the emperor 
Frederic, concerning, 471. Is offered, by the pope, to Richard, carl of Cornwal, who 

reluſes it, 16. Is accepted by Henry III. for his ſecond on Edmund, 46. The heavy 
_ incurred by Henry, in aiſerting this grant, 412. A crufade publiſhed againſt, by 
the pope, is. | | 

Sidney, Alget non, ſecretly nogociates with France, and ceceives bribes and preſents from 
that court, v. 171, note. Epters into the duke of Murtmoonrh's confpiracy, 251. Review 
of his life and character, 260. 1s tried, b. H's defence, 101 Isexectted. ib. 

— 8 Hcory, lord deputy of lreland, reduces Shan Oneale, iii. 466. His vigilant 
adminiſtration, i6. 

w— Sir Philip, writes to queen Elizabeth, to diſſuade her from marrying the doke of 
Anjou, iii. 347- 1s made governor of Fluſhing, 385 His death and character. 38). 

Sigebert, king of Eaſt Anglia, reſtores Chriſtianity in his kingdom, and faid to found the 
univerlity of Cambridge, i. 130. . 

—— king of Wefſes, cepoſcd for his bad adminiſtration, 36. His baſe ingratitude to 
his protector, ib. Revenged upon him, ib. 

Sigefert, a Northumberland pirate, routed by Altred, i. 57. 

Stlver. dee M. ney. . * 

Simvier, is ſent over by the duke of Ar jou, to proſecute his ſuit with queer Elizabeth, i, 
363. His art in rendering his converſation agreeable to her,ih Diicovers Leicctter 5 
marriage to the oe Is taken under the queen's immediare protection, on Leiceſ- 
rer's attempting his life, 364. 

Simnel, Lambert, a baker's fon, becomes the inſtrument of Simon the prieſt to diſturb the 
goverament of Henry VII. ii. 337. Opens his pretenfions in Ircland, as carl of War- 
wie, which revolts under him, 332. Crowned at Dubi:r, as Edward IV. is. Receive 
forces, from the dutcheſs ot Burgundy, 334. Invades England 16. Defeated 3 thi 
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ats in pw. ba'tle of Stoke, 335. Becomes ſcullion to the king, and is promoted to be his falconer.ib 
11Med = Simon, Richard, a prieſt, concerts the pretenſiors of Lambert S1moel, agaioſtHenpry 
parliament VII. ii. 331. Carries his pupil into Ireland, which revolts, 332. Why only connec d, : 
with -hopes on Simpel's overthrow, 335 1 
y the ting, Sinclair, Olivet, ſavourite of James V. appointed to the command of the Scots army, iii. 69. 1 
Middleſer, Is deſeated by the Evgliſh at Solway, 16. | 
lonmonth', 2 — condemned for attempting the life of Oliver Cromwel, iv. 536. Poiſons 
himſelf, #6. 
1 plays, ii, Same, when introduced into England, i. 390. | 
nſon.- 114, Sitbric, a Daniſh nobleman, appointed king of Northumberland, by Athelflane, 1 66 
archbiſhop Fate of his ſons, #6. , 
tchel, 179. $irvard, duke of Northumberland, his hiſtory, i. 10). 
Six articles, law of. See Articles. 
zes II. for $tinner, applies to the houſe of lords for redreſs againſt the Eaſt India company, and is ta» 
ken tro cuſtody by the commons, iv 10s. & 
!egitimnte, Saver, or villains, how conſidered among the Anglo-Saxons, i. rt. Two kinds of, ub. 
Smalcalde, a league of the proteſtant princes of Germany formed there, ii. 462, Money 
of the er. remitted to the league by Henry VIII. ini. 14. C21 
Smyrna fleet, Dutch, attacked by Sir Robert Holmes, iv. 120. 
n painted Society, civil, more probity to be found in, than among rude and barbarous nations, i. 140 
S:dalitium, or Saxon bond of compact deſcribed, i 131, 18 
Soldiers, common, their pay in the time of Edward III. i. 110, e. Whence their chief 
vaſion, ii emolumeats aroſe, 111. 8 
dom, 146 Solebay, batile of, between the Engliſh and French flcets, and De Ruiter the Dutch 
elinquerts mira}, iv. 125. " b 
Solway, battle of between the Enyliſh and Scots, Ni. 6g. N 
at time, il. Solyman, ſultan, conquers Hungary and beſicges Vienna, ii. 462. N 
Somerſet, duke of, governor of Normandy, obliged to ſurrender Rouen, and the reſt of N 
n the two the province, ts Charles VII. ii. 225. Succeeds the duke of Suffolk in his influence with | 
Henry IV. and his queen, 223. Sent to the Tower, 241. Killed at the firſt battle of | 
on the it St Albans, 6. | 


————, the car! of Hertford, protector during the minority of Edward VI. created duke 
of, ni. 104. Procures his 8 to be confirmed by patent, tog. Favours the 


Elizabeth efabliſhment of the reformation, 1 Appoints a viſitation of dioceſes, 108. Makes 
preparation for the war wie h Scotland, 114. Publiſhes a man iſeſto, ib. Advatices to- 
of Mary ward Edinburgh, 115. Defeats the Scots at the battle of Pmkey, 116. Leaves Ware 4 
She is re- wic to treat for an accommodation, and returns to England, 118. Calls a parliament, | 4 
to attend ib, Paſſes laws favourable to the reformation, is. Suppreſſes ſome popifh teremonies, b 
120. Orders Haddingron to be fortified and gatriſoned, 121, Is informed of his brorher's 
ge, v. 325, cabals againſt him, 123. Commits him to the Tower, aud orders a proſecution of | 
ir winter- him, 125. Signs the warrant for his execution, 126. Appoints a cottrmiſhon to | 
: emperor inquire cancerning incloſares, 133. Infurre&ions of the people, i, Evdeavours ö 
wal, who at an alliance with the emperor, but is difappointed, 136. Is oppoſed in his in- | 
he hear tention to cocclude a "peace with France and Scotland, is. His haugbty exertion ot \ 
gainſt, by his authority excires cabals againſt him, 4, Becomes obnoxious for courring po- l 
pular favour, 137. Demoliſhes chv*ches, to build a palace with the marerials ib. A ; 
ents from confpiracy formed againſt him at Ely-houſe, 138. Removes the king to Windfor, and | 
Review prepares or his deſence, ibs, Is deſerted by all but Paget and Craumer, aud deſpairs, 
16. Is ſent to the Tower 139. Confeſſes on his knees before the council, the charges : 
| vigilant laid agaiaſt him; is deprived of his offices, and fined, 40. 1s readmitted ro the council, ö 
is, Marries his daughrer ta the lord Dadley, fon to Warwic, . "The fchemes of | 
e duke of Northumberland to ruin him, 147. ts arreſted, together with lis duchefs and friends, 
Fer. 38, i6, The charges againſt him, 16. Is tried, 10. Executed, 148, His character, apd te- 
found the fc&ions on his fare, ib 
——— Care, vicount Rocheſter, created ear? of, iv. 45 Is inftigared by His lady to 
atitude to procure Sir Thon:as Ovcrbury to be poiſoned, ib. is ttung with remorſe, and de- 


cliues in the king's favour, 49. Is couvited of Overburv's dearh, 50. Is pardoned, and 
dies in obſcurity, ib. * 
Swthampton, Wriot heſely chancellor, and one of the regency, during the minority of Ede 


beth, i ward, VI. created earl of, iii. 102. Pats the great ral in corimiſtion, 104. Is deprived Re 
icefter's of the chancellorſhip, and removed from the council, 105. Is re- nitted to the council, 
n Leiceſ- and cabals with Warwic a at the proteRor, 136. Enters into a plot again him at 
Ely houſe, 138. Retires from the corocit and die f vexation, 139. 
turd the — carl of, attends the ear. of Eflex o heland, who makes him peneral of horte 
of Wer. tit, 469. Is diſplaced by he queer's orders, 470. Enters into Eſfex'y conſpiracy at 


Receives 


d ut the © Druryhouſe, a8r- ls tried with Effet and condemned, 483. ls {-ared, but detained 
ed . 


in priſon, 486. | 
Spain, ſtate of, at the time of Henry VII. of England, ii, 338. Sce Ferdinand of Arragen, 


2 A on we 
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* Teagues with the ſtalian ſtates againſt France, 360. Obtains poſſeſſion of the king» 
dom of Naples, 389. Death of Ferdinand, and acceſſion of his grandſon Charles, 414. 
See Charles V. Acquires the final poſſeſſion of Navarre, 423. The kingdom of, re- 
figned by the emperor, Charles V. to his ſon Philip, iii. 194. See Philip II. Charles 
retires to the monaſtery of St. Juſt, in Eſtremadura, 195. Victory of St. Quintin, 200, 
Pence of Cateau Cambreſis, 241. Philip vows to ſpend his life in the extirpation of 
hereſy, 251. His cruel perſecution of heretics, ib. Its flouriſhing ſtate and power at 
this time, 384. The invincible armada fitted out for the conqueſt of England, 423. 
This fleet deſtroyed, 430. Cadiz taken and plundered by the Eoylifh, 453- The har- 
dour of Cerimbra, attacked, and a rich carrack taken there, 494. Peace concluded 
with England, iv. 18. Acknowledges the independency of the United Provinces, and 
concludes a peace with them for twelve years, 29. Arrival of prince Charles there 
to proſecute his marriage with the infanta, 86. The match broke off by Buckingham, 89. 
Acknowledges the republican government of Eugland, 515. The Engliſh ambaſſador 
murdered there by baniſhed royaliſts, ib. Revolt of Portugal and other ill ſucceſſes, jb, 
Declares war againſt England, on the ſeizure of Jamaica, 519. The galleons taken 
and deſtroyed at Cadiz, ib. A fleet burnt in Santa Cruz harbour, ib. War with 
France, v. 90. Its ſituation at the time of the congreſs of Nimeguen, and motives of 
haſtening the treaty there, 159. The treaty of Nimeguen concluded, 174. Declares 
war againſt France, 266. | 

Spalate, archbiſhop of, comes to England, turns proteſtant, eſcapes to Italy, and dies in 
confinement, iv. 127. 

Spealer of the bouts of Commons, firſt appointment of, ii, 114. 

Spemeer, his character as a poet, iii. 525. 

Spenrer, See Derpencer. 4 
prague, admiral Sir Edward, is killed in the engagement with the Dutch at the mouth 
of the Texel, v.14t. | 

Spore, battle of, between the troops of Henry VIII. and the duke of Longueville, ii, 


400. 

St. Allan, the monaſtery of by whom endowed, i. 31. Obſervations on the petition of 
the borough of, to parliament, in the reign of Edward II. 523 Battle of, between 
Henry VI. and Richard duke of York, ii. 241, Between queen Margaret, and the carl 
of Warwic, 248. 

$t Andrews, Wiſhart the reformer, burnt there, by cardinal Beaton, iii. 112. The car · 
dinal aſſaſſinated there, ibs. Is ſurrendered to queen dowager of Scotland, 114 
Curious reſolution of a ſcholaſtic debate there, by the ſub prior's ſervant, 530. Walter 
Mill —— 225. A meeting of biſhops aud clergy ſummoned there by king 

ames, iv. 38. 

2 prior of, attends the queen regent of Scotland, in her endeavour to ſuppreſs the 
riots of the reformers, iii. 227. Joins the aſſociation termed the Congregation of the 
Lord, 229. 

St. Aubin, battle of, between the duke of Britanny and the French, ii. 343. 

St. Bartholomew, maſſacre of the Hugonots at Paris, on the eve of that day, iii. 341. 

St. Dennis, battle of, between the conſtable, Montmorency, and the prince of Conds, ii. 
330. Battle of, between the prince of Orange, and mareſchal Luxembourg, v. 174. 

gt. Difeer, taken by the emperor Charles V. iii. 80. 

St. Edmondibury, a conſederacy of the barons formed there, by cardinal Langton, to aſſert 
their privileges againſt the oppreſſions of king Jobn, i. 351. 

St. Giles, tutelar ſaint of Edinburgh, riot of proteſtants there on the feſtival of, iii. 225. 

C. .* his ineffectual negociations with the States general of the united provinces, iv. 
439. Excites a quarrel between the Commonwealth aud the States, ib. a 

of Jeruſalem, the knights of, refuſe to ſurrender their reveoues to Heury VIII. iu. 
54+ The order diſſolved by parliamenr, ib. 

St. Omer's, the prince of Orange defeated there by mareſchal Luxembourg, v 161. 

S.. DPrintin, battle of, between the conſtable Montmorency, and the Spaniſh army, under 
Philibert duke of Savoy, iii. 200. 

S. lord viſcount, is tried for the popiſhi plot, v. 234. Is condemned, 235. Exccut- 
ed, 230. 

Standard, battle of, i. 227. 

Stanley, lord, ſuſpected by Richard III. of favouring the carl of Richmond, ii. 312. His 
ſon retained by Richard as the pledge of his fidelity, 16. His ambiguous conduct pre · 
vious to the battle of Boſworth, is. Declares for Richmond, toon after the commence- 
ment of the action, 313. Created carl of Derby, 325 

—— William, governor of Deventer, betrays the place, and deſerts, with his whole 
garriſon to the Spaniards, iii. 420. : 

w— Sir William, preſents the carl of Richmond with Richard IIl's crown, found in 
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Boſworth field, ii. 321. Dete ted by Sir Robert Clifford in abetting Perkin Warbec, 
357. Tried and executed, ib. 

$tannary Courts, ſuppreſſed by the long parliament, iv. 273. 

Star Chamber, the jurild ion of, how founded, and when eſtabliſhed, ii. 379. The na- 
ture of that juriſdiction explained, iii. 500, Its antiquity, iv. 102. lis authority not 
limited by any preciſe law or ſtatute, 103. Oppreſſive ſentences of this court, 191, 193. 
196, 202, its proceedings condemned by the commons, 242. Its ſentence on Prynne 
and others reverſed, and ſatisfaction ordered, 245, ls aboliſhed by parliament, 27%. 

Stayner, captain, takes and deſtroys the Spaniſh galleons at Cadiz, iii. 519. 

Stephen, king of England, his pretenſions to the crown, how founded, 224. Aſſumes the 
crown, 224. Grants a charter to his ſubjects, 225. His title ratified by the pope, i, 
His ſubjects ſwear a conditional allegiance to him, 226. Summoned before a ſynod, 
by his brother Heory, biſhop of Wiucheſter, 228. Taken priſoner by the empreſs Ma- 
tilda's party, 130 Exchanged for carl Robert, Matilda's brother, 233. Diſguſts hiv 

nobles, by demanding their caſtles, 16. His party laid under the papal interdi&ion, bus 
removed by his tubmiſſions, 2379. The archbiſhop of Canterbury refuſes to anoint his 
ſon Euſtace, ib. Enters into a compromiſe with Henry, {dz of the empreſs Matilda, 
235. Dies, ih. His character, is. 

$t;zand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, proclaims Edgar, and encourages the Engliſh to reſiſt 
the Normans, i. 148 Not permitted to officiate at the coronation of king William, 
149. Attends him to Normandy, 152. His charaRter, 172. Degraded aad impriſoned, 


163. 

Jui yard, merchants of, when eſtabliſhed into a company, iii. 208. The privileges of an- 
nulled dy the council of Edward VI. ib. * 19 

Stirling, a confederacy of malcontent Scots nobles formed there, againſt queen Mary, ii. 
267. The redels forced to retire into England, 268. 

Stole, battle of, between Henry VII. and the earl of Lincoln, Lambert Simnel's general, 
li. 334. 

Stowe, his acknowledgement of the advance of trade during the peaceable reign of 
James I. iv 554- | 

_— an abharrer, reſiſts the order of the houſe of commons for his commitment, v 
2 . 

$trafford, Wentworth earl of, his preferment, and the motive of it, iv. 183. His character, 
184, Is called from Ireland, and ſent licutenant-general againſt the Scots 231. Ob- 
tains the chief command by the illneſs of Northumberland, 233 Adviſes the king to 
continue the war, ib. Gains an advantage over the Scots, ib. The army diſcontented, 
ib, His general unpopularity at the — of the long parliament, 237. Is promiied 
protection by the king, 238. Is impeached by the houſe of commons, ib. Is taken into 
cuſtody, ib. A commillion appointed for trying kim, 257. Is accuſed by the Iriſh par- 
liament, 238. Examination of caſe and conduR, 259. His defence, 260, Notes of 
his fpeech in council, produced againſt him by Vane and Pym, 264. His defence a- 
gaiaſt this paper, 265. Isattainted by the commons, ib. The populace excited againſt 
him, 266. Writes to the king te give him up, 369. His attainder paſſed. 269, Is 
executed, 270 His character, 271. g 

Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, is employed by Edward III. in collecting the new 
levies, ii. 54, Enters into a combination againſt the king on bis feturn from Flanders, 
55, His letter to the king, 16. Comes to parliament uaſummoned, in his pontifical 
robes, and demands admittance, ib. Is at length reconciled to the king, 56, a 

Stratton, battle of, between the earl of Stamford and the royaliſts, iv. 333. 

Strat, Jack, one of the heads of Tyler's inſurrection. See Tyler. 

Strickland, a member of the houſe of commons, introduces a bill for the amendment of the 
liturgy, iii. 321. Is ſummoned beſore the council, and prohibited appearing in the 
houſe, 322. Is reſtored to his ſeat, 313. 

Strigel, earl of. See Strengbow. ; , 

Strede, his cruel treatment in Cornwal, for þringing a bill into parliament, relating to 
tin, iii. 96, 

— — of the houſe of commons, impeached by Charles I. iv. 32. 

Strongbow, Richard, earl of Strigul, engages to aſſiſt Dermot, king of Leivſter, i. 272. 
Applies to Henry 11. for permiſſion. 273. Marries the Dermot, and ſucceeds to his king · 
dom, . The lriſh not able to withſtand him, 274. Receives from Henry the commi'- 
fion of ſeneſchal of Ireland, i6. | | f 

r French admiral, makes an attempt on Jerſey, but is engaged by an Eogliſh 

cet, iil. 135. a > 

8tuart, the — of che unhappineſs of the princes of that houſe in the government of 
England pointed out, iv. 58. RefleRions on che adminiſtration of that family, while 
on the throne of England, v. 349+ 
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— , James, of Ochiltree, joins in the deſigus of the count D'Aubigney, in detachiny 
James VI. of Scotland from the intereſt of Englaad, iii. 358. Is made carl of Array, 
368. Sce Arran. 3 

Subſedies and Fifteentbs, the nature, amount, ard method of levying theſe taxes, iv. 113. 
Are altered int“ a land- tax, 113 The laſt grant of jublidies, v 65. 

Seutanius, Paulinus, ſent by Nero to Britain, i. 5. Subdues Angleſey, the chief ſeat of 
the Druids, is Defeats Baadicea, 6. Recalled i6. 

Suu, carl of, ſucceeds, at the death of the earl of Saliſbury, te the command of the 
lege of Orleans, ii. 202. Diſconcerted by Joan D'Arc, 200. Raiſes the fiege, 289. Be. 
fieged himſcif at Jergeau, 209. Taken priſoner by one Renaud, whom he knighted, is, 
Noegociates a truce with Charles VII of France, 221. Concludes a treaty of marriage 
between Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou, 222. Created a duke, 223. Defends bis 
conduct in the houſe of lords, 231. Impeached by the commons, is. His juſtification 
of hitnſelf, ib. Baniſhed by the Nor. 23 Murdered, 234. ; 

. Edmund de la Pole, earl of, flies to Flanders, and why, ii. 375. Is pardoned, but 
elopes again, ib. Political improvement of this incident by Heary, VII. ib. His ſecrets 
betrayed, by the treachery of Sir Robert Curz u, is, Protected by Philip, archduke of 
Auſtria, 376. Deluded over to England by Philip, and committed to the Tower, ;4, 
Beheaded by Henry VIII. 399, Motives to this action, is. 

—— Charles Brandon, duke of. marries Mary queen-dowager of France, ſiſter to 
Henry VIII. privately ii. 40% Henry reconciled to him, is. Retires diſguſted, 309. 
Is feat by Henry to invade Picardy, 339. Pevetrates almoſt to Paris, ib. Is ſent by 
Henry to ſuppreſs Dr. Mackrel's inſurrection, iii. 31. Dies, 85. The king's character 
of him, ib. 

Suffu't, the marquis of Dorſet created duke of, iii. 154 For his daughters, Fane and Ca- 
therine, ſee Grey. Is appointed to command the army, to defend his daughter Jane's 
pretenſions, 160. The command taken by Northumberland, is. Declares for queen 
Mary, 161. ls apprebended hut releaſed, is. Engages in a conſpiracy againſt Mary, 171, 
Is taken priſoner, 172. Is tried and execnted, 175. 


bord, and lord chamberlain, is ordered to ſearch the vaults under the parliament» - 


houſe, and diſcovers the powder, intended to blow up king and parliament, iv. 22. 

w——, carl of, his daughter, marfied to the carl of Eflex, iv. 43. See Carre and Effx 
duc ceeds Saliſbury as treafurer, 46. 

Suite in forma pauperis, firſt given to the poor, ii. 379. 

Sunda y ports and exerciſes allowed on, by proclamation of James l, iv. 59. The puritany 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by terming it the Sabbath, 137. An edit for ſports on, renewed 

by Charles I. 194 

Sunderland, earl of, is made ſecretary of ſtate, v. 210. Remarks on his conduct, 247. ls 
ſuppoſed to have entered into a correſpondence with the prince of Orange, 326. 

Supplies, extraordinary, the amount of thoſe granted to ſames I. by parliament, iv. 111. 
See Revenue. 

Suriemne, Sir Francis, refuſes obedience to Henry VI's order to ſurrender Maine to the 
duke of Anjou, ii. 223. Reduced to capitulate by Dunovis, ib. Retires into Britan- 
oy, ib. 

Surrey, carl of, encourages Henry VIII. in his pleaſures, ii. 386. ColleRs an army, aud 
marches to oppoſe James IV. of Scotland, 402. Defeats James at the battle of Hlou- 
den, 403. Created duke of Norfolk, 404. See Norfols. 

- „herd Howard, ſon to the duke of Norfolk, made earl of, ii 404. Is made admiral 
of Egg land, avd by the emperor Charles V. admiral of the Imperial dominions, 432. 
Commands the Engliſh incurſions into France, ib. C mmands the invaſion of Scotland, 
434. His character, iii. 89. Is made governor of Boul-pre, but afterwards diſplaced, 
go. The motives of Henrys averſion to him, ib. His accuſation and execution, ib. 

Suſſex, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 34. 


— carl of, is appointed one of the commiſſioners to hear the cauſe between Mary 


queen of Scots, and Murray the regent, iii. 296, Marches againſt the northern inſur- 
gents, 3153. Is ſent with forces to Scotland, to check the progreſs of Mary's party, 317. 
Writes to Scotland, in order to fruſtrate the treaty entered into by Mary with Eli- 
nabeth, 319. 

Scart, Martin, ſent with forces by the ducheſs of Burgondy, to the aſſiſtance of Lambert 
Simnel, 1. 334. Defeated and killed at the battle of Stoke, 335. 

Sweating ſickneſs, firſt appearance of, ii. 328. a 

Sweys, king of Denmark his ivvaſicn of England, in cor jundt ion with Olave king of 
Norway, i. 84. FxaQs *cibute of Ethelred, and departs, 85. Subſequent invaſions by 
him, 16. 90. Dies at Gainſborovgh, 96. 

Sweden, accelliyn of Charles X. by the reſignation of queen Chriſtina, and his { ucceſſes in 
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INDEX. 

the north, iv. 513. Peace concluded with Denmark, by the mediation of the Engliſh 
and Dutch, 19. Joins in the triple league; 93. ls detached from it by France, 122. 

8%, league with pope Julius II. againſt the French, ii. 391, Drive the French out of 
Milan, and reinſtate Maximilian Sforza in that Dutchy, 393. Excel other ations in 
their infantry, 399. luvade Burgurdy, 301. Deceived in a treaty by Tremouille the 
governor, ib. Are defeated by Francis I. of France, at Marignan, 413. A body o 
the ſervice of Francis, deſert in diſguſt, 441. 

Synods, held in England, i. 41, 81, 170, 173, 192, 193, 203, 213, 219, 228, 234, 249, 283; 
310, 336, 425, 485. Sce Convocation. 


T 


- 


T AILLIAGES, levied by the Anglo-Norman kings, 5, 381. 
Tancred, natural brother to Conſtantia, queen of Naples and Sicily, diſpoſſeſſes her 
of her dominions, i. 305. His apf chenſions on the arrival of the cruſaders Richard 1. 
of England, and Philip of France, who are obliged to winter at Meſſina, ib, His iuſidi - 
ous behaviour toward his gueſts, 306. 

Tangier, the fortreſs of, yielded to Charles II. as part of the dowry with the princeſs Ca - 
tharine of Portugal, v. 57. Is demoliſhed and abandoned, 244. 

Tanifiry, in the Iriſh cuſtoms, explained, iv. 38. Is aboliſhed, 16. 

Taxes, how impoſed in the reign of Edward I. i. 50g. Are arbitrarily increaſed by Ed- 
ward III. ii. 10. Never impoſed withevt conſent of parliament, by the houſe of Lan- 
caſter; 192. Oppreſlively raiſed by Henry VIII. under the name of loans, 436. Exor- 
bitant levies of, ip the reign of Edward VI. 128, note, A review of thoſe impoſed dur- 
ing the time of the commonwealth, v. 30. 

Taylor, parſon of Hadley, burnt for hereſy, iii. 186. 

, biſhop of Lincoln violently thruſt out of the parliament houſe for refuſing to kneel 
at the celebration of maſs, iii. 159. f | 

Templars, knights, character of that order, ii. 24 Their crue] treatment by Philip the 
Fair, of France, ib. The order aboliſhed by pope Ciement, V. 25. 

Temple, Sir William, reſident at Bruſſels, is ſent to the Hague, to concert an oppoſition to 
the French conqueſts in the Netherlands, v. gr. His negociations with De Wit, 92, 
Concludes the triple alliance with the States and Sweden, 93. ls ſent plenipotentiary 
to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 94. Is viſited by De Wit, and the information he 
brings to him, 111. Is recalled from the Hague, 113. His remonſtrance to the king 
on being appointed ambaſſador to the States, 148, Is ſent to the congreſs at Nimegnen, 
157. His remonſtrance to the king, reſpecting an alliance againſt France, 167. Con- 
eludes an alliance with the States, to oblige Louis, to comply with the treaty of Nime- 
guen. 171. Adviſes the king to form a new council, 209. His character as a writer, 
360. His death, ib, ; 

T-ncbebray, battle of, between king Henry L and duke Robert, i. 206. 

Tenures, feudal, the nature and principles of, explained?1. 366. 


Terouane, beſieged by Henry VIII. ii. 400. Extraordinary relief brought them, ib. Ca- 


pitulates, 401. | , 
Teft act paſſed, v. 138. The duke of York ſt aſide by it, 139. A new one paſſed, with 
an exception in the duke of York's favour, 198. ls diſpenſed with by James II. 297. 
His privilege of diſpenſing with it, confirmed in the caſe of Sir Edward Hales, 300. 
Teo besbury, battle of, between Edward IV. and queen Margaret's army, 284. 
Texel, engagement between prince Rupert and De Ruiter, at the mouth of, v. 140. 
Thenes, among the Saxons, import of that diſtinction, i. 132. | 
Theatres, cauſe of the licentiouſneſs of, after the reſtoration, v. 358. How corrected, 


359. 
Theft, when fir made capital in England, i. 221. ; : 
Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, made legate in England, i. 233. Refuſes to anoint 
Euſtace as king Stephen's heir, 234. Favoured by Heory II. on this account, 244. 
Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, calls a ſynod at Hatfield againft the hereſy of the 
Monoth«l:tes, i. 4T. 


© Tholeuze, count de, defpoiled of his dominions, for protecting the Albigenſes, i. 343- 


Thomas a Becket, his hiſtory previous to bis preferment, i. 244. Aj punted chancellor, ib, 
His magnificent way of liſe, 245. Goes ambaſſador o France, is. laſtance of the king's 
familiarity with him, 246. Promoted to Canterbury, i54, His aſſumed ſanQity on this 
occaſion, ib, His attacks en the earl of Clare, and William of Eynsford, 241 Oppoſes 


Qq 


[29 


by, INDEX. 

1 
ite king in 2 national ſynod, 250. Is prevailed on to ſubſcribe the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon, 252. His ſorrow for his compliance, ib. Sued for ſome lands, and his he. 
I-aviour thereupon, 253. Condemned for contempt at the council of Northamptos, 

254. Conſalts with his ſuffragans about a ſubſequent demand of money made on him 

- iy the king, +55. His extraordinary viſit to the king, 2 Appeals to the pope and leaves 
rac kingdom, 257. His reception in France, ib. His repreſentations abroad, 259, Ex- 
communicates Henry's miniſters. 6. Obtains a legatine commiſſion, 260, Incffec- 
tual treaties of pacification between him and the king, i4. Is reconciled to bim, 261. 
Oppoſes the coronation of me Henry when aſſociated with his father, 262. Suf- 
pends the archbiſhop of York, and excommunicates other biſhops who aſſiſts at the cor. 
onation, 264. Murdered at the altar, 266. His character, and that of the age he liy. 
ed in, ib. Canonized by pope Alexander, 269. Pilgrimage to his ſhrine, ib. King Hevry 
does penance at it, 283. His wurderers how puniſhed, 289. The extraordinary de- 
votion paid to his ſhrine, iii. 38. The ſhcine pillaged, and Becket's bones burut by 
Henry VIII. i. 

Thomond, earl of, his hiſtory, iii. 466. 

Thregmorten, Sir Nicholas, is tried at Guildhall, on account of Suffo!k's conſpiracy, but ac- 
quitted, iii. 175, His jury cruelly created, ib. His brother Sir John convicted, ib. ly 
releaſed from confinement by Philip, ib. Is made ambaſſador to Paris, and ſends over 
intelligence of the Hoſtile meaſures of the French court, 231. Reucws his application 
to Mary queen of Scots to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 237. Mary's ſpirited declara- 
tion to him on being denied à paſſage through England to Scotland, 238. Is employed 
by Elizabeth to encourage an infurreRion in Scotland againſt Mary, 267. His prudent 
management in this affair for his own ſecurity, 268. Is ſeot ambaſſador to Scotland, on 
the captivity of Mary, 287. The tenor of his commiſſion, ib. ls ordered not to aſſiſl at 
the coronation of the young king James VI. 290, 

Tibetot, John, earl of Worceſter. Sec Worcerter, 

Tillage, See Agriculture. 

Time, how meaſured by king Alfred, i. 62. 

Tindal, flies to Antwerp, from the power of Henry VIII. iii. 5. Makes a trat flation of 
of the + iv. Is artfully ſupplied with money to pr ie & it, by Tonſtal biſhop of 
London, 16. 

Tobacco, when firſt introduced into England, iii. 336. b 

Tole ration, not a prieſtly virtue, ii. 190. The popular arguments for ard r 
o by the debates between icsrdinal Pole and biſhop Gardiner on that {ubjeR, iii, 
183. 

Tomlinson, colonel, the ſpeech of Charles I. to, at his execution, iv 446. 

Tongue, Dr. his character, and his intelligence concerning the Popiſh plot, v. 185, Is recom- 
mended by the houſe of commons for church- picterr-ent, 229. 

Tonnege and poundage granted by parliamert to Henry V. for life, ii. 180, Graptedin 
like manner to Richard 111 310. To Henry VII. 328, The duties of, arbitrarily levi- 
ed by Henry VIII. iii. 96. Remarks on the flatute grantirg theſe duties to him, #, The 
long poſſeſſionof theſe duties occaſion them to be confidered by the prit ces as their pie- 
per right and inheritance, iv. 32. A ſhort hiſtory of theſe gravts, 171. Are levied by 
Charles I. after the 2 of the grant «f them, 192. The ſpeaker of the commort 
forcibly detained until the paſſing a remenſtrerce agairft them, 178. A limited grant 
ol, made by the commons, 254. Are granted to Chatles II. fer life, v. 41. 
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Tonrſial, biſhcp of London, is ſcut by Henry VIII. to Medrid, an baſſ.dor to the emperor = 
'harles V. ii. 441. Buys up all Tindal's fi: t :ncorreR tranſlation cf the ſcriptures, and lem 
burns them, iii. 5. His ſcheme in ſo doing, ib. Is appointed ove of the regency during in 81 
the minority of Edward VI. 102. Is diſmiſſed the council for Tias the reſorma- Tyros: 
tion, 110. His chars dter, 150. A bill of attairder paſſed againſt him by the peers, v. 30 
but rezeRed by the commons, 151, ls reſtored to Eis fee of Durham by queen Mary, —_ 
163. ea 
Torture, arbitrarily infliged by the cfficers of late during the reign cf queen Elizabeth, — 
iii. 50 3. rea 
Tory, the origin of that name, as a party diſtinctior, v. 225, The views of that party by | 
in oppofing James II. and their, plan for ſetthug the government on his abdication, -_ 
343- Z yrret, 
Zeh, brother to Herold duke of Northumberland, his ſpbj: As rebel againſt bim, i 112. - 1 
cr 


They juſtify themſelves to Harold, who went to ſuppreſs them, ib. Superſeded by Mor- 
car, i6, Retires to Flanders, is, Prepares to diſlurb Harold's govervmevt, 114, His 


depredations on the EngLih coasts, 119 Defeated ard killed by Herold, . lade 
Tourney, in Flanders, is def eged by Edward III. ii. 51. Taken by Henry VII. Ii. 49% T ytbes, 
Wolley put in peficfiion cf the biſtopric, is. ladelivercd up to France, 415. Tytbing 
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Teurnbolt, battle of, between prince Maurice and the Spaniards, iii. 45 t. 

Tours, truce concluded there between England and Charles VII of France, ii. 221. 

Teuten, battle of, berween Edward IV. and the Lancaſtrians, ii. 253. 

Trade, regulation of, among our Saxon anceſtors. i. 140. A board of, when ereQed, v. 
355. See Commerce. - 

Tranflamare, Henry count de, engages Charles king of France to invade fhis brother 
Peter king of Caſtile, ii. 90. Becomes poſſeſſed of Caſtile by the flight of his brother, 
97. His foldiers deſert to prince Edward, 16. Is defeated by Edwatd, aud Peter re- 
ſtored, 98 Murders Peter, and regains the kingdom, . Sec Caftite. 

T ron:ubitantiation, the point of, debated in convocation, iii. 169. The debate renewed at 
Oxford, ib. N 0 i = 4) 

Tranquire, earl of, goes to London to inform Charles of the tumults in Scotland, in op- 
polition to the canons and liturgy, iv. 212. — 7 the Scots parliament, 223. Inter · 
cepts a letter from the malconteats to the kin France, 223. 

Treaſon, high, the caſes of, limited by law, in the reign of E ward III. ii. 104. The 
vigorous and eontrary ſtatutes againſt, enacted by Henry VIII. and bis parliaments, ili. 
94- A ſevere law * paſſe by the lords, but altered by the commons, 149. The 
ipecies of, reſtricted by parliament, 159. Statates of Elizabeth conceraing iii. 337. 

Trearurers, an account of thoſe during the reign of James I. iv. 100. Daring that of 
Charles 1 453. 

Trent, the — of, aſſembled, iii 11. Is transferred to Bologna, #. 

T-eilian, Sit Robert, gives his opinion againſt the validity of Richard II's commiſſion te 
Glouceſter's faction, ii. 124. Executed for it, 126. 7 | 

Treves, taken from the French by the Imperialiſts, v. 136. 

Trials by battle allowed by Henry Il. to be evaded by appeal to à jury, i. 286. 

Triple alliance, formed againſt Louis XIV. v. 93. . 

Trinity college, Cambridge, when, and by whom founded. iii. 100. 

Tromp the Dutch admiral, quarrels with Blake in D ver road, iv. 490. Eagages Blake, 
ib, He aud De Ruiter defeat Blake, 492. Enpages Blake fot three days, and is 
worſted, but ſecures the merchant ſhips under bis convey, 493- © Engages Blake for 
two days, and is defeated, 505, ls killed in an engagement with Mak, #6, 

——— ion of the former, ſutains an engagement againſt the duke of York, after the 
death of Opdam, v 72, Hz and De Raiter engage the duke of Albemarle four days, 
77. ls defeated at the mouth of the Thames, 78. His commiſſi un taken from bim, 
19 

Treye, treaty a-, between Heory V. and Philip duke of Burguady, ii. 184. Articles 
of ſpecified, is. Reflections on this treaty, is, 

Tudor, Sir Owen, marries Catharine, widow of Henry V. i 189. Taken priſoner at 
the Battle of Mortimer's croſs, and bcheaded, 238. Remarks on the adminiſtration 
of the princes of that houſe, iv 549. 

Tunis is bombarded by admiral Bake, and the ſhips in the harbour burnt, iv. 517. 

Turrenne, marſhal his ſucceſſes in Alſace, v. 150, Prevents Montecuculi from paffing the 
Rhine, 155. Js killed, #6. ; | 

Turkey, commencement of the trade with, by a company eſtabliſhed by queen Elizabeth, 
ti. 517 

Turnpites, the firſt Jaw for erecting of, when paſſed, v. 355. | 

Taylor, Wat, and Jack Straw, heads of the infurreRion in the reign of Richard H. aſ- 
lemble their adherents on Blackheath, ii. 118 Tyler has a confererce with the king 
in Smithfield, 11 9. Is killed by Walwooth, mayor of London, . 

Tyrconnel, earl of, his character, and violent oppreflion of the proteſtants in Ireland, 
v. 305. Is made lord-lieutenant,'s Projects a reverſal of the act of ſettlemeut, 311. 

Tyrone, carl of, his character, iii. 467% Enters into a correſpondence with Spain, and 
heads an inſurreQion fol the native Iriſh againſt the Engliſh, i6. Defeats the LEngliſh 
under Sir Henry Bengal, 468 His conference and treaty with the carl of Eſſex, 471. 
breaks the truce on the retuen of Efſex to England, 474. ls driven into the moraſſes 
by lord Moyntjoy, ib. Joins the Spaniards who invade Ireland, 490. Is defeated by 
Movntjoy, ib.; Surrenders himſelf to Mountjoy, 495. le pardoned. 4. if 

Tyrrel, Sir James, murders Edward V. and the duke of York in the Tower, by orders 

of Richard III. ii, 304. Proves the murders by order of Henry VII. on account of 
Perkin Warbec's impoſture, 355. Executed for another crime, 375. . 

——, Walter accidentally Els William Rufus with an arrow, i. 195. Joins the cru · 
lade for penance, 16. 4 

Tyibes, the — pretenſions the Saxon clergy formed under that name, i. 46. 


Ty + the 88 of counties into, by Allred, ſor the regular adminiſtration of 
juſtice, i. 46. 8 


22 


122. 


133 


V. 


ACARITUS reads the public leQures in civil law at Oxford under the prote & ion ol 
Theobald archbiſhop of Canterbury, ii. 315. 
agrants are puniſhed by queen Elizabeth, by martial law, ii. 303. 
Valence, biſhop of, maternal uncle to queen Eleanor, made chief miniſter to Henry III. i, 


406. 
Valentine forcibly detains the ſpeaker of the honſe of commons in his chair, until the paſ- 
ſing aremonſtrance againſt tonnage and poundage; iv. 178. His ſentence by the court 
t king's bench, 1. 4 

Vas Ghent, the Dutch admiral, is purpoſely inſulted by an Evgliſh yacht, v. 117. 
killed by the cas! of Sandwich at the battle of Solebay, 125. 

FP ane, Sir Harry, ſecretary, his imprudent manner of urging the king's demands in the 

' houſe of commons, iv. 228. Notes of Strafford's ſpeech in council, found among his pa- 
pers by his ſon, and made uſe of to coudema Strafford, 264, His doubtful depoſitions 
concerning this paper, 265. 8 

— Sic Henry, the younger, how he procured the condemnation of the earb of Straf- 

- ford, v. 64. Is ſent by the parliament with offers to negociace a confederacy with 
the ts, 350. His character, i5: Procures the ſolemn league and covenant to be 
framed, is. Becomes a leader of the independents, 367. His fpecch in parliament pre- 

aratory to the ſelf denying ordinance, 370. ls ſent with other com miſſionets to the 
iſle of Wight, to treat with ue king, 432. His remarks on the kiog's abilities, 433. 
Is name one of the council of ſtate aſter the k 's death, 456. 1s ſent with other com- 
miſſionets to ſettle the affairs of Scotland, nvuw reduced by Monk, 488. Encourages 
dilcoutebts age inſt the proceRor, 510. Is confined by the long parliament on its re- 
ſtoration, v.15. His general conduct and behaviour, i. Is excepred from the a& of ia · 
demnity on the reſtorauon, 41. Is tricd, 58, Is executed, 60. His charaRer, ib. 

FV arenne, \rneichal of Normandy, ſent by Lewis XI. of France, with ſome forces, to the 
alliſtauce of Henry VI. of England, ii. 267. Gets poſſeſſion of Alawic Caſtle in Nor- 
thumberianc, 26. 

Y aſſ«'s vader feudal tenure, obliged to rantom their ſuperior lord, if in captivity, i. 318, 
The ranfom Richerd l. of England, how levied, ib 

Vanalage, © © iin d nature of, explained, i. 66. Their condition under their reſ- 
pective lords, 371. Military ſervice why changed into pecuoiary ſupplies, 472. 

Vaugl an, au outlaw for debe, motives for confirming his election to the houſe of com- 
mobs, iv. II. : 1 

Ulal, a puritanical clergyman, his cruel perſecution for writing agaioſt epiſcopacy, iii 

„509. i | 

Felvet, the price of, in queen Elizabeth's reign. iv. 113 

V enables commands the forces on board Penn's fleet, ſent to the Weſt-ladies, iv. 517. Is 
routed at St. Domingo, 318. Takes Jamaica, and is ſent to the Tower, ib. 

Fenner, an account of his inſurrection, 5. 47. 

Vere, Sir Francis, is made poveroor of Fluſhing, i. 40. Commands the Engliſh 
auxiliaries at the battle of Tournholt, 453. Defends Oltend agaiuſt che Spaniards, 
494. note, 

« Robert de, earl of Oxfors, his aſcendancy over Kichard II. 121. His preterment 

and liccntious conduct, 6. Deleated by the duke of Glouceſer, 126. 

Vernewil, battle of, between the duke of Bedford and the e211 of Buchaa, ii. 197, 

Fervins, peace of, between Henry IV. of France and Philip II. of Spain ii, 459. 

Vezelay, the armies of Richard I. of Evgland, and Prilip of France, intended for the 

- ecuſade, rendezvous there, i. 304. 

Victor IV. pope ; fee Alexander Ill. 

FVid:mar, count of Limoges, bow he incurred the reſentmert of Richard 1 i. 42s, Is be- 
ſicged by him, and all his garriſon tanged, ib. Richard receives his death wound at 
the aſſault, 10. b 

Vienne, John de,admiral of France, ſent by the regen cy of Charles VI. to aſliſt the Scots 
in ivvading England, ii. 120. Returns home di-guſted, 121. 

Vigo, taken aud burnt by Sir Francis Drake, iii. 435. 

PF iiliins, among the Anglo-Saxons, what, i. 134. 

Villas ge the gradual decay ot, deduced from the revival of the arts, ii. 317. No remains 
of, lei at the time of queer Elizabeth, 318. 

Filiiers, G"orye, is introduced to the notice of James I. iv. 49. Is made cup bearer te 

bim, 6. ls made duke of Buckingham, 51. Sec Buckingham, | 

Firgil, Polydote, cauſe of his antipathy to cardinal Woltcy, iii. 416, 
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Virginia, the firſt ſettlers planted there by Sir Walter Ralzigh deſert it, iii. 386. 
ſettlements there reſumed aud effected, iv. 125 

Unter, a company formed in London for planting colonies in. on its falling to the crown 
by attainders, iv. 39. An infurreRion of the Iriſh, and maſſacte pf the Engliſh there, 
282, 283 See Ireland. 

Dran of Eagland and Scotland attempted by king James 1, iv. 16. Commiſſioners ap · 
pointed to treat of it, 17 

Uniformity, the act of, paſſed, v. 54. The penaltics of increaſed, 67. a 

Univeritics, their revenues granted to Henry VIII. by patuament, but declined by him 
ii. 83. 

United Provinces, of the Low Countrics, commencement of their aſſociation againſt the 
dominions of Spain, iii. 348 Pacification of Ghent, 35 t. Conciude a treaty wich 
queen Elizabeth, is. Again implore the protection of Elizabeth, 382. Conditions of 
her leagve with them, 384. Are reproved by Elizabeth for the extraordinary 
honours beſtowed by Leiceſter, commander of the Engliſh forces, 385. Are diſpleaſed 
with Leiceſter, 387. And jealous of the intentions of Elizabeth, 420. The ear] of 
Leiceſter recalled, 421. The government of, conferred on prince Maurice, 6. Con- 
clude a pew treaty with Elizabeth, 450. Another, 462. A treaty between James l. 
and Henry IV. for the ſupport of, iv 4. Their freedom acknowledged by Spain, and 
atruce ct :welve years concluded, 18. Bauiſh Vorſtius, an Arminiav, to gratify James, 
37. Arc induced to practiſe ſeverities againſt bigots, ib. Obtain of James a celignation 
of the cautionary towns, 52. Acquire their full freedom by tn + reſtitution, 53. 
Renew the war with Spain, and receive forces from England, 95. Ct uelties exercited 
by the Dutch on the Engliſh factors at Amboyaa,itg, Their nerring-buſſes attacked 
by the Engliſh, and a fine paid for the licence of fiſhing, 198. Are obliged to remove 
Charles II. after the murder of Doriſl us, 463. Declige the propoſed coalition with the 
Engl comr:Gawealth, 489. Their ſhips aken by the Engliſh, 490. Engagemenc 
be veer: Trompe and Blake, ib, Their apology tejected by the Engliſh commonwealth, 
497. Se Trompe, De Heiter, &c, Make peace with Cromwel, 506. Review of their 
conduct to wart the Engliſh, 68. Nov Br gia take» from them, 70. Order De 
Ruiter to attack the Enyliſh ſectlements, i. Their ſhips ſeized by the Engliſh, 71. 
W-r Juchred againſt them by the Fnpliſh, ib. Treaty of Breda, 85, Triple alliance, 
93. Caries derermines to quarrel with them, in virtug ol his league with France, 
118. Their Smyrna fleet attacked by the Engliſh, 120. War declared by England, 
121. War declared by Fance, 122. Thicir defencelels ſtate at this time, 123. Seas 
fight at Solebay, 125. Ran'd progreſs of Lewis XIV. in their tercitories, 126. General 
conſlernation of the ſtates, 128 Send deputies to beg for peace, 129. The prince of 


Orange made Stadtholder, 131. Bea-fight at Schonvelt, 139 Another at the mouth 


of the Texel, 160. lune ffect nal congreſs at Cologne, 141. Peace with England, 143 
Their zaotives of hafcening the treaty of Nimeguen, 158, Conclude an allianee with 
Charles to oblige France to peace, 158. * Peace of Nimeguen, 194. Join with Get- 
many in a league againſt Lewis XIV. 32. Concur with the prince of Orange in his 
int-ntion of aſſiſting the Engliſh nation againſt James II. 327. | 

Voritius, a diſciple of Arminius, baniſhed from the United Provinces, to gratify king James 
I. W. 37. 

Voi tigern, prince of Dumnonium, his character. i 10. 13. Depoſed, ib. 

Vortimer, \uccceds his father Vortigern, i. 13. 

5 diſputes the papacy with Clement, i. 193. His kind reception of archbiſhop An- 
elm, 16. \ 

— i dies of grief, at the takivg of Paleſtine by Saladin, i. 29t. 

— VI. pope, how clected, ii. 150. 

Urbaaifls and Clementincæ, source of thoſe diſtin ions, ii. 150. 

Urrey, colonel, deſerts from the parliament-army te prince Rupert, iv. 337, Fiſex's army 
ſurpriſed, by his intelligence, aud Hambden killed, ib. Is defeated by Montrofe near 
Inverneſs, 38. Is executed in Scotland, 470. 

Oe, almoner to Heery VII. ſeat by him to mediate between France and Bricanty, . 
347. The duke of Pritanny's anſwer to his propoſals, ib. Seut a ircond time with new 
prop als, 343 

Jury, how ooked on at the commencement of the reign of Richard |. i. 301. Is worſe 

g pra + aſter the expulſion, of the Jews E Edward i. than by them betore, 45 4- ile 
judges zus againſt, by Her Vil. i. 48m. Ancther ſtatute poiſed againtt, ni. 520. 
Les mcaning of that word limited io taking exorbitant intereit, and condemunee by 
a, 16. — 

Utrecht, is taken by Lewis XIV. » 127. 


Uxbridge, negociations entered imo there for the treaty tetween Charles I. and the long 
Parliament, iv. 373. 


a 


INDEX. 


W 


AGER of law, the ſource of i. 141. / 
Wages of labourers, regulated by a law of Henry VII. ii. 382. Remarks on the rates 

at that time, compared with the preſent, is. 

Watefield, battle of, between Margaret and the duke of York, ii. 247. Action there 
between Sir Thomas Fairfax and Goring, iv. 346. 

M ateman, Sir George, the queen's phyſician, is accuſed of an iatention to poiſon the king, 
v. 184. ls acquitted, 216 

Molcot, lieutenant-colonel, is tried and executed for the duke of Monmouth's conſpiracy, 


v. 255. 

Waleran de Ties, his diſputes with Richard earl of Cornwal, ſon of king John, concerning 
a manor in that county, i. 403. 

Woalzs, the tate of, and the reſtſeſs diſpoſition of its princes, previous to the time of Henry 
III. . 155. Prince Lewellyn applies to Heary for protection again{t his rebellious ſon 
Griffin, i 428. Griffin delivered up to Henry, by his elder brother David, who does 
homage to Heary, ih. Griflin loſes his life in attempting an eſcape from the Tower of 
London, ib, His fon Lewellyn ſucceeds, and renews the homage to Henry, ib. He confe- 
gerates with Lieceſter, and invades England, ib. Is reduced by Edward I for not revew- 
1g his homage, ib. Lewellyn duſeated and killed by Mortimer, 477. His brother and 
ſucceſlot David tried as a traitor and exccuted, is, The Weiſh bards all put to death, 
#6. 'The tragitional account of its annexation to the crown of England, and giving title 
to the king's elde ſon, ib. The motto of the princes of, whence derived, ii. 72 The 
Welſh remonttrate againſt the taxes impoſed by prince Edward, to defray his expencesin 
Caſtile, 99 Appeal to Charles king of France, ib. Inſurre&ion there by Owen Glendour, 
156, United to the Eogliſh government by parliament, 476. Farther regulations made 
to complete the union, iti. 18. 

Malloce, William, his character, i. 494. Becomes a leader of the diſcontented Scots, is. 
His firſt exploits againſt the Engliſh, is. Chaſes Ormeſby the Eagliſh juſticiary to Eng- 
laud, ib. Is countenanced by Robert Bruce, 495. Gains a victory over earl Wirrenne, i, 
Is made regent of Scotland, 496. Makes an incurſion into Eoglang, ib. Rem his re · 
gency to avoid giving umbrage to the Scots nobles. 497. le routed at Falkirk by Ed- 
ward, d. His prudent retreat. ib. His conference with young Robert Bruce on the 
banks of the Carron, 498, Gains Bruce over to the Scots intereſt, ib. Is betrayed into 
the hands of Edward, 502. Is cxecated on Tower hill, #6. 

Waller, Edmond, the poet, his anecdote of James I. iv. 43. His chara Aer as a Writer. and 
as member of parſiament, 341. Forms a party without doors agaiuſt che violent coun- 
cils w hin, i6. Is diſcovered, and, with two others, condemned hy a court martial, 342, 
Is pardoned, on paying a fine, 343. His character as a poet, v. 35. His death 16. 

„Sir William, a parliament general, his rapid exploits, iv. 333. Joins the carl of 
Effex, ib. ls ſent into the weft, and is defeated by lord Wilmot on Ryuundway-dows, 
336. Is routed by the king on Cropredy-bridge, 364. 

Malling fordbouſe, cabal of, againſt Richard Cromwel, v. 3. ; 

Walpole, Mr. à particular examination of Perkin Warbec's impoſture, in reference to hi: 
Hiſtorical Doubts, ii. 484. 

Woljingham, miniſter to queen Elizabeth, countenances the puritanos, iii. 309. When ambaſ- 
ſador at Paris, is deceived by the plauſible conduct of Charſes, 341. ls ſeut ambaſſadot 
to France, on occaſion of the intended marriage between Elisabeth and the duke of 
Anjou, 344. The ftrange contrariety of inſtructions received by him, il. 15 averſe to the 
French marriage, 346. ls ſent ambaſſador to Scotland, to diſcover he real charaQer of 
James, 372. Sends a favourable account of him, 374. His vigilance and artifices to ge- 
tet conſpiracies, 374. Diſcovers Babington's conſpiracy, 393- His ſchemes to acquire 
ſul inſight into it, 3. Seizes the conſpirators, 395. Juſtifies his conduct toward Mary 
queen of Scots on ker trial, 401. His letter to Thiriftone the Scots ſecretary, relating 
to the execution of Mary queen of Scots, 417. His death and character, 545. 

W alter, archbiſhop of Rœüen, is, with others, appointed by Richard l. counf or to Long» 
champ, i. 310. ls made chief juſticiary, 311. Forces prince John to an accommodation, 
316. Attends queen Eleanor to Germany to ranſom the king, 318. 

W alibeef, earl, enters into a conſpiracy agaiuſt William the Conqueror, i. 168. Betrayed by 
his wife, ib. Conſeſſes it to Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and aitec to the kiog, 
169 Executed, 170. 

Walworih, mayor of London, kills Watt Tyler at the head of his adhcrents, ii. 119. 

Wapematr, what, i, 60, 
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'er, reflections on the Nate of, and manner of carrying on, in the early times of the Eng- 
iſh hiſtory, ii. 180. 219 Civil, favourable to elcquence, v. 33. 

Werles, Perkin, dis parentage, i. 352. For what perpeſe ſent for by the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy, ib, Secreted in Portugal, 253. Sent to Ireland, and aſſum es the charaQer of the 
duke of York, ib. lavited to Paris by Charles VII. i. Magnificent reception and ap- 
point ments, ib. Retires to the ducheſs of Burgundy, on the peace between England 
and France, 354. His intereſt gains ground in England, 6 His ſecrets betrayed by Sir 
Robert Clifford, ib. His —.— hiſtory publiſhed by Heury VII. 356. Puts to fea with 
a bac d of teſugeces, and eſcapes the ſuares of the Kentiſh men, 359. Makes an ineſfetuab 
attempt vpon Ireland, 361. Received by Jauss IV. of Scotland, and married to lady 
Catherine Gordon, 362. Attends James in au invaſion of Eugland and publiſhes a ma- 
niſeſto, ib. Deſired by J+mes to leave Scotlard, on his concluding a truce with England, 
366, Excluded Flanders, he retires to Ireland, ib. Makes a deſcent on Cornwal. 367. 
Belieges Exeter. . Raiſes the ſiege, and his foliowers diſperſe, 268, His wife taken 
prifoner and generouſly treated, 16. Flies to a ſauct uary, ib. Perſuaded to ſurrender, is, 
Conducted to London in mock triumph, ibs, Makes a confeſſion w hich is publiſhed, i. 
Eſcapes, 369. Taken, and put into the ſtocks, ib. Concerts an eſcape with the carl of 
Warwic, ib. Executed, i6. His impoſture cltabliſhed by an expreſs examination of cir. 
cumſtances, 484. 

Wardſbips, a branch of the revenue of the Anglo-Norman kings, the vaſt advantage 
made thereby, i. 383. The oppreflive nature of the prerogative, iii. 506. The com- 
mons attempt to free the nation from the burden of. iv. 16. Enter into treaty 
with the king for reſigning which fails, 35. | 

#arbam, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and chancellor, choſen to the privy-council by 
Henry VI. ii. 386. Refigns his places, and retires, 409. His obſervation on cardinal 
Wolſey, 417- luſorms Heury of Wolſey's arbitrary conduct. 418, Declares againſt 
the king's completing his marriage with Catharine of Arragon, 455. Dice, 471. How 
impoſed on by the ſtory of the Holy Maid of Kt, iii. 8. | 

Warenne, earl, the laſt baron who ſubmitted to the proviſions of Oxford, i. 421. Joins 

rince Edward in ſupport of the royal cauſe _ the ear! of Leicester, and the tur- 
— barons, 450. Commands the van at the battle of Lewes in conjunction with 
Edward, 433. Flies beyond ſea on the loſs of the battle, 1. His reply when required 
to ſhow his title to his eſtate, 454. Deſeats the Scots, avd takes the caſtle of Dunbar, 
482. ls left governor of Scotland, 483. Returns to England on account of his health; 
493. Collects an army to ſuppreſs Wallace, 495. Is defeated by him, 16. Retreatsto 
18 495. Joins the contederacy of the earl of Lancaster against Piers Gavaston, 
1.0. = 
Wariaev, ihe battle of, gained by Charies X. of Sweden, iv 513. 
Worwic, Guy earl of, confederates with the earl of Lancaster against Piers Gavaston, ii. 
6. Seizes Gavaston, who is put to death at Warwick castle, 7. 

— ca} of, leſt by Henry V. guardian of his infant ſon Henry VII. ii. 188. This 

charge transſerred by parliament, to the biſkep of Wincheſter, 193. Beſieges Montar- 


gie, 201. Obliged to raiſe the fiege by the ceunt of Dunois. 10. Becomes regent of 


France, by the reſigoation of the duke of York, 220. Dies, ib. 

— carl of, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Xing maker, his character ii. 229. 
Made goverror of Calais, 243. Brivys ovel a body ot ſoldiers from thence to the duke 
of York, who deſert to the king, 244. Lands gain, and is received at London, i. 
Defeats and takes Henry at Northampton, 6. Defeated by queen Margaret at 
St Alban's, 248. His behaviour previous to the battle of Louton, 253. Sent by 
Edward IV. to Paris, to negociate a marriage with the queen of * France's ſiſter, 
270. Returns diſgusted with Edward's ſecret marriage with the lady Elizabeth 
Gray, i Makes a party againſt the king, 271. Gains Edward's brother the 
duke of Clarence over, by giving him bis daughter, ib. Cenfuted accounts of their 
ſubſequent operations, 273. Raites men, in cot jun dion with the duke of Clarence, but 
deſpairing of ſucceſs returns to Calais, 275. Refuſed admittance by the deputy go- 
vernor, ib, Received by the king of France. 276, Enters into a league with queen 
Margaret, ib. Marrics his daughter to ber fon Edward, ib. Gains over his brother 
Montacute, 277. Lands at Dartmcuth, 278. Amazing mcreaſe of his army, is. The 
king expelled by the treachery of Montacute, ib. Reflections on his temporary admi- 
nist ratien, 280, Defeated and killed at the battle of Barnet, 283. 5 

Warwic, Edward Plantagenet earl of, impriſoned in the Tower by Henry VII i. 324. 
Carried openly through London, to diſcountenance the pretenſions of Lambert Sim- 
nel, 333. Executed, 369. 

, Dudley, viſcount Liſle created carl of iii. 104. Attends the duke of Somerſet 

io his expedgion against Stotland 114. Restotes the advantage to the Evglith at the 

bettle of Pinkey, 117, Endeavours to foment the difference between Somerſet and 
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the 2dmiral, 125. His hiſtory and charaQeer, ib. Defeats the inſurgents in Norſolk, 134. und 

Cabals with Scuthan j tou avainſt Somerſet, 136. Enters into a conſpiracy agaiuſt him at bre: 

Ely-heuſe, 138. Procures Someriet to be leut to the Tower, 139. Becomes the chief 116 

of the council, and drives Southampton away diſgusted, ib. Marries his ſon lord Dud- ces, 

ley to lady Jane Seymour, daughter of Somerſet, 140 Gardiner and other biſhops add 

| deprived of tncir biſhoprics, 143. The hiberties of Westminster and Oxford purged of Hal 

| Ron iſh books. 56. ls created duke of Northumberland, 140. Sce Northumberland, Dov 
| carl of, eldeſt ſon of Dudley duke of Northumberland, takes the command of Willi 
Ravre de Grace, for queen Elizabeth, iii. 255. Prepares to defend it by order from the out 

— 260. ls beſieged, ib. The garriſon infected with the plague, 68. Capitulates of E 

EY 201. lac 
Watches, pocket, when firſt introduced into England, iii, 520. Fim 

Welles, 8it Robert, heads an inſurrection in Lincolnſhire againſt Edward IV. ii, 274. turt 

Deleated avd executed by the king 275. a ci 

Wentworth, Peter, his ſpirited ſpeech in the houſe of commons, in reply to aſſertions mer 

of the regal prerogative, iii. 325. His ſpeech in favour of liberty, 354. ls ſummoned crue 

fore a committee of the houſe in the ſtar · chamber, 355. His firm behaviour before ze! 

them, 356. Is telcaſed by the queen's favour, 6. Offends the queen again, by reſuming imp 

the lubject ot the ſucceſſion, 443. Is ſent to the Tower, ib, Propoſes queries to the 164. 

bouſe of commons, for determining the extent of their privileges, 545. lad 

— . Sir Thomas, his ſpeech in the third parliament of Charles I. iv. 158. Is created of ] 

earl of Straſiord, 183. Sce Strafford. His 

Weregild, among our Sas on anceitors, what, i. 139. rebe 

Weſſex, the Saxon kingdon» in Britain, by whom founded, i. 36. Hiflory of, 34. to | 

Welt, Dr. dean of Windfor, ſeut by Henry VIII. ambaſſador ro James IV. of Scotland, day 

to accommodate differences, ii. 394. Advice Henry to prepare tor a war with James fore 


Wa Indies, the effects reſulting from the diſcovery of, to the Engliſh crown and peo» 
ple, iv. 31. The effects on the ſpirit of the people, ib. 

Wetrtminiter, a {ſynod held there, on the marriage of prieſts, and wearing long bair, i. 213. 
Another ſummoned by Heury biſhop of Wincheſter, againſt king Stephen, 228. Is e- 
rected into a biſhopt ic by Heory VIII. iii. 39. Aſſembly of divines called there, for 
the regulation of region, iv. 8. ' 


Westmoreland, carl of, ſuppreſſes the rebellion of the earl of Nottingham, and archbiſhop brot 
of York, and takes them priſoners, ii. 160. brot 
———  , carl of, joins the car] of Northumberland in raiſing an inſurrection in the ſelm 
North, iii. 314. Takes ſhelter in Scotland, 315. pap 
Weigh aha, the Peace of the Germanic body ſettled by the treaty of, iv. 512. cue 
Wheat, obſervations on the price of, in the reign of Henry III. is. 445. 
Whig, the origin of that name as a party. diſtinction, v. 225. The plan of that party, — 
for ſettling the government, on the abdication of James II. 344. de 8 
IWhitzift, prevails on queen El zabeth to eſtabliſh a court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion to 217. 
prulecute the Puritans, i i 378. 8 — 
Whitlecke, his remarks on the caſe of lord Strafford, iv. 263. His account of the conduct jou, 
ol Charles I. in the negociation at Oxford, 562, His ſpeech to parliament relative to and) 
the {cli-denying ordinance, 371. WMWillia: 
Wiatt, Sir Thomas, engayes in a conſpiracy againſt queen Mary, on account of the Spa- ry II 
niſh match, iii. 171. A body of Norfolk's troops deſert to him, 172. Is ſuppreſſed, ta · mits 
ken, and executed, ib. — 
WW ickbam, William ot, biſhop of Wincheſter, made chancellor by Richard II. ii. 128. crou 
Whickliffe, John, a ſecular prieſt, his character, ii. 147. His doarines, ib. A bull iſſuck —— 
by pope Gregory XI. for taking him into cuſtody, ib. Cited before Courtney, biſhop — 
ot London, and protected by the duke of Lancaſter, ib. A new bull iſſued againſt him, king 
but 1s protected by the people, 148. His addreſs in ex naining away his tenets, to avoid —— 
convictien of hereſy, 149. His opinions ſpread both at hom e and in Germany, i. quer 
Dies of a palſy, ib. Sce Lo/lards. Williai 
Wildred, king of Kent, hiſtory ot his poſterity, i. 26. Lau; 
* Wiifrid, biſhop of L.ir disfetue in Northumbrias, by appealing to Rome agaiuſt the deci- mee 
f fion of an Engi:ſh iy nod, confirms the pope's ſupremacy, i. 40. \ Willi, 
Wilkins, biſhop, the firſt promoter of the royal ſociety, v. 357. Cror 
0 * I. ſucceſlor to Rollo, duke of Normandy, improvement of his country in his time, 1 
| i. 8 us 
f „ atural ſon of Robert, duke of Normandy, declared his ſucceſſor by his father, _ Cap 
. 1. 105 Makes good his pretenſions at his father's death, 109, Viſits Edward the — 
Conteflor, who egtertains favourable intentions of leaving the ſucceſſion, ib. Gets Ha- tann 
rold in his poſſe ſſion, and cngages him to ſwear a rcuunclation of his own pretesſions, Was 
111i 
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und to aſſiſt William in his, 111. Sends ambaſſadors to expoſtulate with Harold on his 
breach of faith, 14 Projects an invaſion, 115. Situation of Europe #t that period 
116. His ſucceſsful levies, 117. His addrefs in raiſing ſupplies, 118. Review of his for- 
ces, 119. Embarks, 110. Lands in Suſſex, is. Waits for arold at Haſtings, 121 His 
addreſs to the chieftaivs, the morning of action, 131. Order of battle, is. Battle of 
Haſtings, 132. Loſles in the action, 134. Coufequences of the battle, 145. Scizes 
Dover, 148, Receives the ſubmiſſion of the Londoners, 149. 

William, the Conqueror, crowned at Weltminſter-abbey, i. 150, Gratifies his troops 
out of the treaſure of Harold, and the gitts of his new ſubjects, ib. His kind treatment 
of Edgar Atheling, 151. Confirms the libertics of London, 6. Diſarms them, and 

laces all the power in the hauds of Normans, 152. Takes the Engliſh nobility with 
Fim co Normandy, ib. Conjectures as to the motives of his journey there, 154. Re- 
turns on account of inſurred ions during his abſence, ib. Reduces Exeter, 155, Builds 
a citadel there ih. Reduces Edwin and Morcar in the north, 156. His rigorous govern- 
ment, 157. This the occalion of ſeveral inſurrections, 158. Reduces them, 159, His 
cruel policy, and tyrannical government, 160. Introduces the feudal law, 6 Sub- 
jects the church to it, 162. Receives Ermenfroy, the pope's legate, 163. Degrades and 
impriſons Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ib. Promotes Lanfraac to Canterbury, 
164. Attempts to ſuppreſs the 12 language, 166, Repels Malcolm king of Scot- 
land, and receives homage from him, 167. Reduces a rebellion in the province 
of Maine, . The Norman barons rebel againſt him, ib. Suppreſſed, 169. 
His reſolute anſwer to the claims of pope Gregory VII. 172. His eldeſt ſon Robert 
rebels againſt him, 173. Extraordinary rencounter between them, 175. ls reconciled 
to him, 16. Cauſes a ſorvey of all England to be made, ib. Account of Domeſ- 
day-book, 166. Computation of his revenne, b. Waſtes Hampſhire, to make the new 
foreſt, 177. Impriſons his brother biſhop Odo, . Makes war agaivſt France, 
178. Occaſion of his death, and his remorſe, is, Predicts the futute grandeur of his 
ſon Henry, ibs. His character, 179. His title of Conqueror defended, ib. His 8 
181. Inquiry into his ſuppoſed revenues and treaſure, 191. His vait grants to his chiet- 

_ tains in England, 373. 

William Rufos, his acceſſion to the crown of England, 171. His tyrannical diſpoſition, 
172. Quells an inſurreQion raiſed againſt him, 183. His arbitrary admivilttation, 
ib. Invades Normandy, 184. Makes peace with his brother, ib. Aſſiſts him to reduce their 
brother Henry, 185. Invades Normandy again, ib. Obcains a mortgage on it from his 
brother Robert, 190. Anecdotes, ſhe ing his iadifferency about religion g6. Appoints An- 
ſelm to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, 191. Oppoſes Urban in his pretenſions to the 
papacy, 193. Confiicates Anſelm's temporalities, 194. Embarks for Normandy to rei- 
cue Mans, ib. Accidentally killed by Walter Tyrrel, 195. His character, d. A fa- 
mine cauſed by the neglect of tillage on account of his oppreſſive taxes, 382. * 

—, ſon of Robert duke of Normandy, committed by Henry I. to the tutorage of Helie 
de St Saen, i 213. Protected by Fulk, count of Anjou, is. Marries his daughter, 
217. Put in poſſeſſion of Flanders, ib, Killed. ib. 1 

—— eldeſt ton of king, Henry 1. contracted with the daughter of Fulk, count of An- 
jou, i. 214. Recognized his ſucceſſor, 215, Drowned in his palage from Norms 
andy, to England, 216. His charaQer and ſentiments regarding the Engliſh, ib. 

William, king of Scotland, joins the conlederacy of prince Henry, againſt bis father Hen- 
ry II. i. 280, Repulſed by Richard de Lucy; guardian of the kingdom, 382, Com- 
mits depredations again in the northern provinces, 233. Taken priſoner by Ralph 
de Gravyille 284. Does homage to Henry, with all his nobility, for his rapſom and 
crown, 285, 

I. kiog of Naples and Sicily, how he bequeathed his dominions, i. 305. 

— de Eynsford, — by — 4 Becket, i. 447. Abiolved by the 
king's order, 248. | 

—— of PoiQiers, his character of the Engliſh nobility who attended William the Con- 
queror to Normandy, i 152. 1 

Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, his ſevere proſecution in the ſtar-thamber by archbiſhop 
Lau, Iv. 200. Is inſulted by the populace when archbiſhop © York, 300. Calls 6 
meeting of h:s brethren, and preſents a proteſtation to the king and his peers, ib. . 

W ulit, Sir Richard, betrays the deſigns of the royaliſts, during the protectorate to Oliver 
Cromwel, iv. 523. Diſcovers a conſpiracy to the protector, 535- Betrays to che long 
parliament, a deſign formed to reſtore Charles II. v. 7. | — 

W ok wo, governor of Paris, unable to maintain it retires to the Baſile, ii, 215. 

itulates, ib. 

f Broke, lerd, ſent by Heary VII. to the aſſiſtance of the Ducheſs of Bri- 


danny, ii. 345. Finds the court in & diſtraQted late, . Returns home, without ef- 


 tedting any thing, 346. 
Wilftire, Sir Thomas Boleyn created carl 67, and ſeut by Henry VIII. to the pope, whoſe 
foot he refuſes to kiſs, iii, 1635 * | 
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4/ „Robert de, archbiſhop of Canterbury, procures pope Boniface to publiſh x 
bull exempting the clergy from paying taxes to princes without the papal conſent, i, 
48s. His reply to Edward I. on a demand of ſupply from the clergy, ib. His treat- 
ment, on the clergy being excluded from all proteRion of the laws, 486. The king 
appeivts bim and Reginald de Gray, tutors to prince Edward, 488. Joins the conſe- 
deracy of the earl of Lancaſter againſt Piers Gavaſton, ii. 6. 
Winchefter, a ſynod ſummoned there, concerning the celibacy of the clergy,i. 173. 
„Henry biſhop of, brother to king Stephen, calls a ſynod, and cites Stephen before 
it. 228. Encourages the pretenſions of the empreſs Matilda, 229. Declares openly in 
her favour, 231. His ſpeech at her coronation, ib laſtigates the Londoners againſ 
Stephen, 2332. Beſieges Matilda in Wincheſter, ib, His legantine commiſſion with, 
drawn, 233. Pronounces ſentence againſt Becket, at the council of Northampton, 
254- 
— — Henry Beaufort biſhop of, the legitimate ſon of John of Gaunt, intruſted. by 
N — — with the tutorage of the young king Henry VI. ii. 192. His character, 200. 
Lis diſputes with the duke of Glouceſter, compromiſed by the duke of Bedford, regent 
of France, ib. Created a cardinal, aud ſent with men into Bohemia againſt the Huſllites, 
which he lends to the duke of Bedford, 211. Attends the congreſs at Arras, 216. Hig 
diſputes with the duke of Glouceſter, throw the Engliſh affairs into contuſion, 218. 
His arguments io faveur of releaſing the duke of Orleans, 221. Adviſes a truce with 
France, ib. Contrives the ruin of the duke of Glouceſter, 223. Dies, 224. 
Winchefter, Peter des Rocbes biſhop of. is choſen joint protector with Hubert de Burgh, 
chief juſticiary, on the death of the earl of Pembroke, 396. His charaQer and anec- 
dotes of him, 404. Succeeds Hubert de Burgh in his offices, and influence over the king, 
is, The barons combine againſt him, 405. His inſolent ſpeech with regard to them, is, 
His diſmiſſion procured by Edmond the primate, ib. 
Windebaak, Sir Francis, ſecretary, flies to France, to avoid impeachmemt by the long par- 
liament, iv. 240. | | 
Windham, colonel, ſecrets Charles IN. aſter the battle of Worceſter, iv. 482. 
Windſor caftle, when built, ii. 106. 
Winter, is ſent by qucen Elizabeth with a fleet to the aſſiſtance of the proteſtant mal, 
contents in Scotlaud, iii. 232. 
Wirmwwoed, Sir Ralph, ſecretary of ſtate to James 1. diſcovers to the king that Sir Thomas 
Overbury was poiſoned by Somerſet and his lady, iv. 50. 
Wiſbart, the Scots reſormer, an account of, iii. 111. Is condemned and burot for 
ereſy, 112. His prophetic denunciation againſt cardinal Beaton, ib. His prophecy, 
how accompliſhed, 16, | | 
Witchcraft, and conjuration, a law againſt, iii. 259. 
Witches, numbers burnt under that accuſation in Scotland, iv. 474. The diſcovery of, 
ſtudied as a ſcience, ib. 
Wittenagemot, the ancient Saxon council of parliament, particulars relating to, aud con- 
jectures coneerniog, i. 127. The commons no part of, 138. 
Woden, the Saxon God of war, ſome account of, i. 19. 


' Wolfbere, king of Mercia, his hiſtory, i. 30. 


Wolzey, Thomar, his birth, ii. 396. How introduced to the notice of Henry VII. 4. 
' His addreſs in executing a commiſſion from that king to Maximilian, 16. letroduced 
to Henry VIII. by Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, 0. Encourages* Herry in his pleaſures, 
ib. The maxims of government he inſtils into him, 397. Admitted of the privy 
council, i, His character, ib. Pat in poſſeſſion of che biſhoprick of Tournay, 402. Creat- 
ed biſhop of Lincolo, 444. Reconciles Henry with the duke of Suffolk, who had 


married his ſiſter the queen dowager of France privately, 407. Is promoted to the 


ſee of York, 407. Shares the revenues of the Italian non reſident biſhops, ib. 


magnificence, . Is made chancellor, 409. His diſguſts againſt Francis I. of France, 


413. His confidence courted by Bonivet the French ambaſſa lor, 415. Is induced to 
perſuade Henry to deliver up Tournay, ib, Is believed to have intended the delivery 
of Calais to the French, 416. ls appointed legate in England, 410. His oſtentation, 
ib. His arbitrary ex ertions of power, ib. Character of John Allen, judge of his legan- 
tine court, is, His power reſtrained by the king, 418. le ioſpired with the hopes of 


the papacy by the emperor Charles V. when in Eogland, 420. Regulates the cere · 


monial of the interview between Henry and Francis, to which he had perſuaded Hen- 


ry, 421. The Emperor's grants to him at his ſecond interview with Henry at 
Gravelines, 423. His enormovs revenues, il. His negociations for peace between the 
emperor and Francis, ineffeQual 423. Goes to Bruges, and concludes an alliance with 
Henry, the emperor and the pope, agaioſt Francis, ib. Procures the condemnation of 
the duke of Buckingham, 424. Intimidates the convocation into the grant of a 
moiety of eccleſiaſtical revenues, 436. His endeavours to procure the required 
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rants from the commons, 437. His arbitrary bebaviovr.to the citizens of Londog 
— Obtains of Clement vi, the legantine commiſſion for life, 437. His reſentment, 
inſt the emperor, on miſſing the papacy, il. EreQs two colleges, with other ec- 
ele ſlaſtical regulations, 438. Receives a preſent covertly from Louiſe regent of France 
ou ihe concluſion of her treaty with Henry, 446. Adviſes the king to exert his per- 
rogative in levying taxes, ibs. Becomes odious for his bad counſels and oppteſſive con- 
duct, 447. Builds the palace of Hampton court, and preſents it to the king 448. Goes 
over to France, and makes a treaty with Francis, 453. ls appointed by the pepe, to 
try the king's marriage, jointly with cardinal Campeggio, 453. The trial opened, 
44. Abruptly prorogued by Campeggio, 456. The great fea! taken from him, 
$7 ls ordered to depart from York palace, and his meveables there confiſcated by 
the king, 458. His want of fortitude on his diſgrace, ib. Is proſecuted in the ſtax- 
chamber, is. The peers exhidit a long charge againſt him, 459. ls warmly defended 
| by Thomas Cremwel in the houſe ot commons, ib. Is proſecuted on the ſtatute of pro- 
viſors, ib. Is pardoned by the king, ib. Is arreſted by the ear! of Northumberland for 
high treaſon, 464. His dying requeſt to the conſtable of the Tower, 466. His death 
and a review of his conduct. Uſed no ſeverities againſt the reforniers, iti. 5. : 

Wolves, how exterminated from England, i, 80. 

Woodville. lord applies unſucceſsfully to Henry VII. for liberty to raiſe men to aſſiſt the 
duke 8 . Britanny, ii, 343. Raiſes a few privately, is. Routed and lain by the 
French i. * 

Wool, a duty granted to Edward I. on the exportation of, i. 454. Oppr e ſſive ex tortions 
practiſed by him on the traders in, 487. Duties laid on, by parliament, ii. 49. The 
great trade in, at the time of Edw. III. 109. The ſtaple of, where fixed in this reign, 
11t. The price of, during the reign of James I. iv, 113, Laws relating to, in this 
reign, 117. | 

Weollen 8 taxed by parliament, iii. 53 f. 

— clothes, ſtate of the Engliſh manufacture of, in the reign of James I. iv. 117. The 
art of dying, when introduced into England, v. 355. 

Women, a body of, petition the long parliament, iv. 308. A mob of, rout a ſynod at Perth. 
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ice, burnt by order of Hardicanute, i. 100. Charles II. routed there, by Cromwel, 
iv, 478. 

2 John Tibetot, earl of, his character, ii. 480. Taken and executed by the Lan- 
caſtrians, ib. \ 

Wetton, Dr. is one of queen Elizabeth's ambaſſadors at the treaty of Cateau Cambreſis, 
iii. 221, Sigus the treaty of Edinburgh with Cecil, en the part of Elizabeth, 233. ls 
ſent ambaſſador again to Scotland, 387, His character, 388, Is forced to fly from 
Scotland on account of his political ſchemes, ib. 

Wounds, the legal. compoſition for, among our Saxon anceſtors, i. 139. 

Wrecks, law made by Henry 11. to ſecure the property of, i. 298. 

Wrictberely,is made chancellor of England, iii. 86. His —— in torturing Anne Aſcue 
for hereſy, ib. Perſuades Heury to impeach queen Catharine Par for hereſy, 87. Comes 
to convey the queen to the Tower, and is abuſed by Henry, 88. ls appointed one of 
the regency, during the minority of Edward VI. 102. Is created carl of Southampton, 
104. See Southampton. 

Writ: to parliament, the ancient eſtabliſhment of ſummoning barons by, i. 474. 

Writers, Engliſh, a review of thoſg during the reign of Charles I. and the ſucceeding 
commonwealth, iv. 34. i 8 


Wcherley, a character of his dramatic writipgs, v. 360. 
TY -% 


ELVERTON, his free ſpeech in the houſe of commons, on Elizabeth's invaſion of 
their privileges, iii. 322. : 

. a lawyer, his ſpeech on being choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, iii. 549. 

Yemen, of the guard firſt inſtitution of, ii. 325. 

York, city of, its ſize at the time of the Norman conqueſt, i. 133. Burnt, 159. The Nor- 
man garriſon put to the ſword, ib. A court of juſtice creed there, by Henry VIII. 
ll. 34. The —_—_ lands of that ſee, ſeized by Henry VIII. 64. A great council of 
_ ſummoned there by Charles I. iv. 232. 1s beſieged by the parliamentary army, 

ut relieved by {prince Rupert, 361. 15 obliged to ſurrender aſter the battle of Mar- 


INDEX. 


kon- bor, 363. 


1 Lancaſter the parties of, how diſlin guiſhed, ii. 252. 
—— New ; ſee Niw Teri. 
—— archbiſhop of, executed for rebellion by IV. ii. 160. 


, duke of, uncle to Richard II. left q— of the realm during Richard's zbſence 
in Ireland, ii. 138. Raiſes forces againſt Henry duke of Lancaſter, but efpouſes his 


party, #6, g 
. Richard duke of, fon to the earl of Cambridge, appointed fucceſſor to the duke of 
- Bedford ab regent of France, H. 218. Finds the Evghth aff tire in France in a declining 
; Way, i6. Reſigns his government to the earl of Warwic, 220. Reſumes it ou the carl's 

death, is, Concludes a truce with the duke of (Burgundy, 4. His pretenſtons to the 

crown of England, 228. His charaQcr, d. His pretenſions how regarded, 229. Driven 
to the aſſertion of his claim, 233. Motives which retarded having recourſe to arms, 

238. Raiſes an army, demanding a reformation of government, 239. le followed into 

Kent by the king, und retires, * a parley, 16. Greated lieutenant of the kingdom, 

with a power to hold parliaments, 240. Matic —_—_— by the parliament — 

pleaſure, 247, His moderation and in what reſpect hurtful, is, Levies arms agai 

the king, and battles of St. Alban's, 1. A formal recotciliation among the partizant 
of York and Lancaſter, 243. Retreats to Ireland, is, Returns and opens his preten- 
fions to parliament, 244. His right of ſucteſſion and preſent adminiſtration, acknowledg- 
ed, 246. Defeated and killed by queen Margaret at Wakefield, 247. Hie ſon the earl 

- —_— mutdered by lord d, is. For his fon Edward, ſee EAπmard duke of 

9, mira. 

York, Edward duke of, defeats the carl of Pembroke at Mortimer's Crofs, ii. 248. Enters 
London, and procures a pus election ro the crown, 244. Sce Edward IV. 

——, Tames duke of, ſecond fon of Charles I. ſerves in the French and Anſtrian armies 
during his brother's exile, iv. 533. A preſent voted him by parliament on his bro- 
ther's reſtoration, v. 25. Tikes command of the fleet which carried his brother over 
to England, as lord high admiral, b. Seduces the daughter of lord Clarendon, 45. 
Marries her, 6. Becomes z zealous catholic, 63. His motives for deſiring a Dutch 
war, 69. Commands a fleet, and defeats Opdam the Dutch admiral, 71 His behaviour 
it this oy = pn juſBHer, ib. His dutcheſs dies a Catholic, and he now openly pro- 
feſſes the fame religion, 117. Is with the French fleet, attacked by De Ruiter at Sole- 
bay, 125. Ts (et afide by the teſt act, 138 Maintains an intimate correſpondence with 
the king of France, 148. His daughter the lady Mary marricd to the prince of.Orange, 
166. ins an Exception from the teſt-nd, 199. Retires to Bruſſels, 206. Bill of 
excluſion paſſed zgainſt him by the commons, 41 . Returns, and retires to Scotland, 
223. The carl of Shaft{bury preſents him to the grand jury of Middleſex as a popiſh 
recuſant, 226. The excluſion bill reſumed, 4220. ments urged for and againft his 
excluſion from the ſucceſſion, 231. Holds a purlinment in Scotland, 252. Returns to 
England, 254. His cruel adminiftration there, ib. Sucs Pilkington ſheriff of London 
for defamation, 253. His daughter the lady Anne married to prince George of Den- 
mark, 265. Is reſtored to the office of lord high admiral, 266. His acceſſion to the 


crown, 27 2. See Jace: II. 


| Yorkthife, inturrection there, in Edward IV's time, ii. 272. Defeated by the lord Monta- 


cute, 273. Joined by leaders of diſtinRion, is, Defeated again at Banbury, i6. Mutual 
- executions, 16. No particulars to be found how it was quelled, 274. 


122 taken by Lewis XIV. v. 170. | 
pree, battle of, between Henry IV. of France, and the generals of the catholic league, iii. 
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UYLESTEIN, his commiffion to Enpland, and the conſequences of it, v. 225, 1! 
lent by the prince of Orange to forbid kiog James teturning to London, 329. 
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